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TO ADVBBTlSBMEiNTS. 


BOOKS I — ® IfAGB 

Uutt, Fmterick 11. (Aliiiiie Utenitiire) 8 

Kiiuaig, Henry ... 17, :i:<, :I7. 39 

Murray. John . . * . 2, 3, 5, (i, 8. 0. 13, 16 

l^yot FrercH . .• . . . . SO, .Hi 

Koyal Ooographiunl Society ... 7 

Unwin, T. Flehor 4 

BOOTS:- 

Jlurgeiier, TxaiiM (Zeriuatt) ... 42 

Ducrey, J. ((niHiiioiilic) .... :tl 

Noruion, 8. W. (Luiidoul ... 10 

HOTELS:— 

ArqentiSre. ' * 

Hotel Belle-Vue ... 24 

Hotel till FLuiot 2:1 

Hutel-PenHiun du Glacier A TertuluuH . 24 

Bex-les-Bains. 

Grand Hotel dee Biiiiiit . . 

Brique. 

Qnuid Hotel Cuurunnea A Poste 
Chamonix.^ ^ 

Hotel dee Alpes ... 

Hiitcl d'Angletcrre A Grand Hotel 
Hotcl-Punaioii Boau-Kivage . 

Hutel-Penaion Beau-Site . . . 2H 

Villa Belv^d6ro . . . - . . 28 

Hotel BriHtol .... 
liotel-ReHtaunint Bel-Acliat . 

Ilotel-Pciiaioii de Bellevue 
llutela Cacliat A Mont Blai 
Hotel C^viitral .... 

Hotel dca Chalote de la Cote . _ 

Grand Hotel Couttet A du Parc 28 

Hotela Croix-Blauclie A Sitii<m<l 28 

Biitl'et Hotel dee Etraiigera ... 24 

IloUd de rBuroiie 28 

Hotcl-Pcnaiou <le la Flc!g6re . 

HoteU de France, de rUniun, A T( 

Hotel luiptirml et Mdtropole . 

Hotel de la Mer do Glace 
Hotel Model lie A Vl»torl,i 
Hotel- Puiiaion Moiitaiivert 
Hotel- PeiiHioii de la Falx « 

Hotel de Paria .... 

Hotol-PeiiMluii de la Poate 
Hotela Koyal, de Sauaaure, A Palaia de 
Criatal .... . . 

Savoy Hotel . . ... 

IIotol-PeiiHlou Suiaao .... 

Hotel de la Terraase .... 

Eggishohn. 

HoUdJungfiau 32 

Le Fayet. 

Buffet de U Gare :I2 

Furka. 

Hotel Belvddire Furka . 

Geneva. 

Hotel de la Poate 

Glacier du Rhone. 

Hotel du Glacier du Khc 
Glion 

.....ad Hotel lllglii Vauduis 3 

Grinoelwalo. 

Ik'ar Hotel ... . 3.5 

Lausanne. 

nie Or-and Hotel 
Les Praz. 

Splendid Hotel . 

Loueche^ LES- Bains (Leuker^d). 

Hotela and Bathing Katahlialiiiieiita 

Company 

Martigny. 

(iraiid Hoti'l Clerc 

Grand llutul du Mont Blanc . 

Montets. 

Hotel du Col dea Montets . , 

^UoM A Penalon Weliaborn A Hotel du Doui 
Rieoeralp. 

Hotel Riedcralp . * . 


JffOTSItS—^Cdntinwd* 

St. Nicolas (Niklaus). . 

Grand Votel-Penaion St. Nicolas 

Hotel-Pension Lochmatter 
• St. Gervais. 

Hotel du Mont Blanc 

Splendid Hotel A dea Etnuigen 
Sierre. 

Hotel-Pension Chateau Bellevue 
Taesch. 

Hotel du Taeachhum ^ 
Trient. • , 

Grand Hotel 

Thift Gorge. 

Hotel Trift 

Gorge du Trift .... 
Vevey. 

Hotel dea Troia Cuuronuea 
ViEGE. 

Hotel de la-PiMto 
Zermatt.* 

Pcnanni-Rcatiiurant .41i>cnroHe 
Peiiaion liilelwciaa Alterkopf . 


S ptel d’Angleterre 
ote* " * 


42 
42 

_ „ ’43 

Hotel-Pension Boii Repos ... 43 

Motel Qoinergrat ..... 4:t 

Hi>Ud Morgenroth . T . . . 42 

Hotel-IViiHii>n-Reiitauraiit Perron . . 43 

Seller's Hotels .... Outaide Cove- 
Grand Hotel Victoria .... 43 

Hotel Waldearnho . . . 42 

ZiNAL. 

ifottd du Beaao 44 

Hotel des Diahlolia . . . .- 44 

Hotel Uui'und 44 

ICE-AXES: - 

Beale, A_ (London) . 

Hill A Son (London) .... 8 

Siiiiond, A. A Bruthera (Chanuanx) . 31 

INSURANGB COMPANIES 

Bc»yal Exchange Assurance . Inside Cover 
Scottish Widows' Fund . . <lo. do. 

INSTRUMENTS (BAROMETERS, ETC.) : 

Dallmeyer, J. H., Liinited ... 12 

Hicka, J. J 15 

MISCELLANEOUS:— 

Bmcr, Mane (lAdy-Barber, Zennatt) . 41 

Chastonay, ,1. M. do (Chemist, Sierre and 

Zeriuatt) 41 

Chlorudyiie 14 

Couttet, Aug. (Grand Magaaiii du Mont 

Blanc) 31 

Deviniiissitud, H. J. (Tea-Kuoni) . . 24 

Fellaaz (Baniiniil 30 


39 

39 


■ 39 
39 


4:t 

40 


Fdlisaz, F. (Provisions) 

Goize, Auguste {Hairdresser, Chamonix) 
Golay, Hons, and Stahl (Jewelry) . . 

Gregory, J. R. A Co. (Minerals) 

Hill A S 01 
11. Lechat (l>res*uiiakiiig) 

Liebig ('iiinjwiny | Leiucui 
M'Crackeii, J. Alt (Bouvier sChaiiipagiie) 14 
R. Payot (Toumsts’ Requisites) . * , 80 

Revue du Mont Blanc (Chamonix) . 31 

Stockwcll A Co. (Forwarding Baggage) . 

PHOTOGRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATES ft APPARATUS :~ 

Antotyiie Coni|viny IS 

Dallmeyer, J. H., Limited ... 12 

Payot, Paul 


Spooner, \V. M. A Co. 

Tairnus, M. (Chamonix) . 

Wratten A Waiuwright . 

RAILWAYS 

Tlie Zermatt Railway 
Canadian Piiciiic Railway 

ROPE (ALPINE CLUB):— 

Arthur Beale (late J. Buckingham) 


31 

31 

34» 

11 


. 18. 19 


. 21 . 22 

20 


Advartisemeniis for Whympar'a Guides AdvertlaeF can be addreeeed 
to Mr. Edward Wbymper, §9 I^udgate Hill, London, or to Mons, 
Henry Kundlg, 11 Rue Corraterie, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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WORKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVECLERS FROM 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

OLD TIME TRAVEL. 

rEHSONAI, ltEMINlSCBNCE.S OE THE CONTINENT EORTY YEARS AOO 

OOMl’AUEl) WITH E.XPERIBNCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

By Alexander Innes {SnAND. 

With Miimcruii.s Illustrations hy A. II. IIallam Mukrav. 

Square Demy 8vo. l‘2s. net. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN 
FORUM, 1898-1904. 

A IIANDBOIIK. 

By E. Bi’rtox- Brown. 

With a Preface hy Ooiiiin. Boni, Director of the Excavations, 
ft’ith Illustrations ami Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 3a. 0«1. mil. 

THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL 
IN ROME. 

By aMiss EvELYicMvReH Piiii.Ln*i-s. 

With *24 Illustrations ami a Photogravure Frontispiece, Crown Svo. <is. net. 

‘‘ Miss Pinllipps has written a handy Unik, winch traicllers intelligently interesteil 
in Italian Art conhl, greatly to their ad\aiitage, take with them to Rome. , . . "^rhe 
volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purjiosc is one whuii may he warmly 
eommemled.”— ru/n,". 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. 

FRO.M TIIF, THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By til LiA Cartwrioiit (Mrs. Ady). 

With llluiitratKni.s. Ciow’iiSvo. Os. net. 

“An e.sccllent liandbool; ... of great use, both to tiavellers in Italy and to those 
wiio wish to learn the out hmis of Florentine art histoiy in the galleiies at homo.”— 
Turns. 

A HISTORY OF SIENA. 

By Lanoton Doikji.as. 

Witli Maps, Pl)otogravure.s, and other llliLsirations. Medium S\o. ‘Jos. net. 

“Mr. Laiiglon Douglas’s //isto;-// or NiV/Mf is learned, interesling, ami delightful to 
reail. The (lariie.stness ami enthusiasm with wliieh ho wiites w'ould take a reader 
eaidive, as his subject lias taken him, even if that suhjeet were not itself faseiiiatiiig 
111 the highest d'*gree. Simia, with her faults, frivoliti<*s, and eoiinnercial immoralities, 
lias made a complete conquest of her chi-oii icier. . . . We have not room to do much 
more than recommend the ivork to all wiiu know Bicna, and also to all who do not.” 
—The i<jwctittor. 

IN TUSCANY. 

TUSCAN TOWNS— TUSCAN TYPES -THE TUSCAN TONGUE, Etc., Etc. 

By Montoomery Cakmioitael, British Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. 

Willi numerous 1 1 lustrations. Large Crown Svo. Cs. net. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 

V 
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WORKS 4IF* INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS FROM 
• MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. 

By H. C. Kansiiawk, C.S.I., Late BeiiRal Civil Service, and Coniiiiit>sioncr of the 
Delhi Division. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 15s. net. • 

. A scholarly and thoroughly inforiiHHl work . . . undoubtedly the best 
ileseriptioii of Delhi, from a toiwgiaphical aiul popular .Tichivological point of view, 
that lias yet ap]ieared ; and the minieroiis plans and photographs add greatly to its 
value.”- - The Siiertahir. 

“. . . Indispensable to fului-e visitors to this hisloiic spot.’’— 

HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND CEYLON. 

BENCIAL, BOMBAY AND MADRAS, THE PUNJAB, N.W. PROVINCES, 
RAJPUTANA, THE NATIVE STATES, ASSAM, CASHMERE, 

ANT) BURMA. ^ 

Foiiilh h>lition. With 55 Maps and Plaii.s of Towns and Buibliiigs. 

Crown s\o. 

New Edition (Fourtli), Revised and Enlarged. 

THINGS JAPANESE. 

BEING NOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, CONNECTED WITH JAPAN, 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS. 

By Basil Hall Chamukulvix, Emeiitus Professor ofJapaiie.se and Philology 
ill the Imperial University of Tok>o. 

DemySAo. '(Piintod in Japan.) 10s.0d.net. 

“The book is eiiiiiieiitly readable and eiitortamiiig. Where then* are some thoiisamls 
of curious faels recordeil, It is diHicult to .select one. . . . Altogether the book is lull 
of fascination lor those wlio care fi»r things .T.'ii».'ino.sc."— N/xrhdo/-. 

HANDBOOK-JAPAN. 

INCJ.UDINCI THE WTIOLE EMPIRE FROM YEZO TO FOR.Mt)SA. 

By Basil Hall Cuamulklaix, F.R.G.S., 

Eim*ritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in lliu InijH-iial Univei\sity of Tokyo. 

AND 

W. B. Ma.sox, 

Corre.spomling Menilwr of the Royal Scottish Gcogi-niihical Sociot>, and late of the 
Imperial Jai>auese Dcpartuiouts ot Comiiumicatimi. 

Seventh Edition, Re>vised. With Maps and Plan.s, and numerous lllii&tratioii.s. HOs. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 

By G. H. Rrrr.NKK. 

llliistr.'iied by a Series of beautiful Pliotoginplis taken by the Author. 

Sipiare Dciiiy Svo. lOs. imI. net. 

THINGS CHINESE; 

OK 

NOTES CONNECTED WITH CHINA. 

By J. Dmui Bai l, M.R.A.S., M.N.C.Br.R A.S., H.M. Civil Sei^ice, ITong-Kong ; 
Author of “Cantone.se. Ma<lc Ea.sy,” “ How to Speak C’antonese.” 

Fourth Edition. Revised ainl Enlarged. Demy8\o. 12s.net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALREMARLE STREET, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW ROOKS. 


Adventures on the Roof of the World, liy 

Mrs. Aubhey lk I^lond (Mr.s. Main). With over 100 Illustrations. 
Deuiyi6vo. 10s. (id. net. 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non- ‘ 
Climbeps, Young and Old. By Mrs. Auiiuky i.k ISi.omu 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Tliirtl Im- 
pression. 10s. 6d. not. 

The Bernese Oberlsind. Vol. ll. um Mi)iicliju.h 

to the Gri^jiscl. By the llcv. W. A. B. Cooliihje. a^nio. lOo. 

This is a now volume in Conway ami Coulhlj*** s ClimluTb’ Cunlos. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. l. By o. Uasljsr. 

?i2uio. lOs. 

A ooliiiiloto Ijht ol Lho volumes in llnj boiios will ho bent post lieo on ivooiiiL 
ct a [tobl-oanl. 

Mes Escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. 

Par A. F. Mummeuv. 'rruduit de FAiij^lais par !M vi:ku*e Paili.on. 
With a new Preface and Notice on Mummery as a Climber. Illus- 
trated. Paper Covers. Os. net. 

Guide to Siena. History und Art By Wm. Ueywooi) and 
Lucy OucuTr. Crown Svo. Cloth. t>s. net. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By 

Cl.AiiENCE UtXG. Crown Svo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

FOR TOURISTS. 

Mr. FiSIlEli Unwi.v has issued Tourist Editions of the Histories of 

FliORENCE, YENICI!, and SWITZBRIjAND. 

Illustrated. 

Story of the Nations Scries. 5s. each. 


LOMDON: T. FISHER UNWIN. PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.G. 
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LEMCO' FOR MODNTAINEERS. 

THE MAXIMUM OF SUSTENANCE IN THE 
MINIMUM OP SPACE. 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER, in the course of a recent 
letter, said:— * 

" / shall soon be travelling again In the Rocky 
Mountains, and shall depend a good deal upon 
I Liebig's Extract — that Is to say, upon 

LBHCO 

which is the only Liebig’s Extract I recognise.” 


TWO BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS IN ITALY 
AND STUDENTS OF ART. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Bv .JULIA CARTWRIGHT (.Mils. ADY). 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cs. net. 

“Visilors 1.u Floronec will liiid .-Klmirablo guidaiico as well as jrood lileralun* in 

Mrs. Ady’s nmjortuiHM(jliiinp.’’--.SL JawH's’s (/aMfr. . , , , , ,, 

“ All pxci'llent liamlbook ... of great use, liotli to travpllor.s in Italy and to those 
who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries at home.”— 77;Hes. 

THE 

FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL IN ROME 

By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

With 21 Illustrations and a Pliotogi-aviire Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Miss PhillipiJs has written a handy bewk, which travfllei-s intelligently interested 
in Italian art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to Rome. . . . The 
volume is well suiteil to its purpose, and that purpose is one which may be warmly 

commended."— V'/Mir.'i. 

“A seholarly handbook which no visitor to the Sixtine Chapel should be without. 
—Magazine of Art. 

LONDON; JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 
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TRAVELS AMONGST 
THE GREAT ANOES OF THE EQUATOR. 

By EDWATU) WIIVMPER. 

AVilh 140 J>rigiiial Illustrations, drawn by v'ari<nis Artists. an<l onj^raved 
by (he Author. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 

Proofs on Plate Paper of the large Map can be had separately, Price 4s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This is emphatically the book of the scjison as rej^ards travel, and few 
seasons have produced aii\thinL^ of the kind.” — The Athcmritii'. 

“Nearly apjT^aaclies perfection in every respect (‘h‘ar and onlerly e\]>osi- 
tion, a style marked by singular charm and sobriety, and relicMsl ])\ a vein of 
e\(piisite liumoiir.” The Artulvmif. 

“ l*oi)ulai in style, rich in beautifulh engraveil illustrations.'* —77/e LUerary 
Wnrhf, 

“The chief contiibution of 1802 todeograjdiy is assurwlly Mr. Whymjier’s 
beautiful work on the tkpiatoiial Amies .” — Riijht lion. Sir Monntstuart A’. 
(Irani Unff^ Annual Address to the Rot/al Geo(jriqthival Sn'ictoon the protjress 
of (leoffraphy. 

“A more manly or more niode.st chronicle of great exjdoits than this wo 
have not read. . . . One of the most delightful books that is eomiu ised in the 
literature of travel and discovery.” — Stdnrifai/ lleriev'. 

“There is a charm in aMr. \Vhyin])er’s narrative which makes his Travels in 
the Amies notliing less than fascinating.” hath/ Trhujraph. 

“Of this book we would say what dnles Verne sought to do in tlie realm of 
romance Mr. Whymjier achieves in the literature of travel.”- The Indrpnulenl. 

“We consider it quite a model of what such a work should be.” -The 
(U’t'il and Milifarjf (jto'xKc. 

“ The book is one of absorbing interest. . . . From a scientilic ami literary 
imint of view is worthy of the highest praise .” — SL domes. ^ GirMe. 

“ In every way deserving of the attention which it has attracted, and will 
attract .” — Revieir of Rrrietes. 

“Altogether it Avould be dillicult to fiml a inoie readable or more delect- 
able book of modern travels.” Rtach and While. 

“It is lare to find a traveller so many-sided as Mr. Whymper. lie is 
an artist, a keen and cautious scientific observer, an admirable collector, a 
daring mountaineer, a merciless critic of his jireilecessors as well as of himself, 
a humorist of the <lri(‘st brand -a raamlenr hardly surpasscil. He ap])ears here 
as an explorer in the truest sense, and of the liighcht type, ^’he information he 
lias brought back, the deductions he draws, the liritici.Mus he makes, the collec- 
tions he has put in the way of specialists, are all of thi* liist order, and entitle 
him to rank among the few whose ‘Travels * never glow i..Ie or obsolete.” — 
The Times. — — . 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STRKF/r, \Y 
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ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHK BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFtESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C., 

IS THK ONLY MAKER OF THE CELEBRATED 

ALPINE CLUB ROPE 

WHICH IS ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED • 

BY THE LEADING MOUNTAINEERS OP THE TIME. 

THIS ROPK IS MADE OP THE BEST MANILLA HEMP, AND IS MARKED 
BY A RED WORSTED THREAD TWISTED WITH THE STRANDS (SEE THE 
RKI*OKT OP THK SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROPES, ETC., IN VOL. I. 

NO. 7 OE THE ALPINE JOURNAL) , AND IT CAN BE 

OBTAINED ONLY FROM THE MAKER. 

Beware of fraudulent imitation3. 

ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

IQ4 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

Ice-Axes by English and Foreign Makers kept in Stock; Rucksacks, Belts, 
Slings, etc. Price list on Application. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS: 

SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL. 

UdITKII Foil 'I'lIH Col'NCII, OF TIIK RoYAI, GkOOIIAPIIICAL SOCIETY 

By JOHN COLES, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 

L\TF, IVSTKCCTDK IX SCUVHVIXG AND rilACTirAT, ASTRtlXOMY To THE ROYAL 
GEOGUAl’IlirAI. SOCIETY 

EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

VOL. I. SURVEYING AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

VOL. II. METEOROLOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, GEOi^OGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, MEDICAL, ETC. 

LONDON: 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 1 SAVILE ROW, W. 

Price of the Two Volumes, 15s. net. 

To Fellows, at the Office of the Society, 10s. net. 
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MESSAGERIES NATIONALES EXPRESS 

RELIABLE BAGGAGE SERVICES TO 

CHAMONIX, GENEVA, MARTIGNY, ST. MORITZ, ZERMATT, ETC. 

INCLUSIVE THROUGH RATES FROM LONDON 
(Including: collection within ordinary limits and all extras except 
insurance). 


Destiiiiiiioii. 

By OilAKDK VlTMMK. 
JK-T CWt. 

By I’hTITE VlThHHh. 
lier i*wt. 



S. 

a. 

s. 

(I. 


BMe .... 

12 

{} 

7 

r. 

iNHURANl’E. — 

Beme .... 

l.'i 

0 

8 

(i 

GrI. pur ,tl0, or ])art 

Chamonix . 

22 

(i 

14 

0 

t.]«erec»f; ininiiiiiiin 

Coire .... 

15 

c 

11 

G 

0(1. 

Payet, le (St. Gervais) 

17 

0 

10 

6 


Geneva 

17 

() 

10 

0 

Minimum charge for 

Lausanne . 


0 

10 

0 

carriage will be as 

Neuch&tel . 


0 

i) 

0 

for one cwt. 

Martlgny . 

17 

0 

10 

6 


St. Moritz . 

22 

0 

12 

G 


Stalden 

22 

G 

12 

G 


Vi2«o (Visp) 

22 

6 

12 

G 


Zermatt 

1‘) 

0 

13 

0 



CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TICKETS 
may be obtained at any of the Offices of the Proprietors, 
STOCKWELL ft CO., LTD., 18 FINSBURY STREET, E.G., 
8-10 BEAK STREET, RECENT STREET, W., ft IS KIND STREET, CHEAPSIDE. E.C. 
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Pricfi Ualf-a-Crown, 

HOW TO USE THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

I. COMPAIIISONS IN THE FlELD. 11. EXPERIMENTS IN THE VoRKSHOP. 

Ill, Upon the Use op the Aneroid Barometer in Deter- 
mination OF Altitudes. IV. Recapitulation. 

With Tables shewing tlie equivalent Altitude above the Sea fur • 
variations of atmospheric pressure from 30 inches down 
to 14 inches [0 to 21,000 feet]. Ranges ftvitb 
“ Travels amongst the Great Andes.” 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. * 

•* An admirable little work.” -Raihrai/ 

ik 

‘•Written in a clear and practical style. . . . Any person wlio contem-’ 
plates purchasing Aneroids, to be used for the appro.xiinato determination of 
altitudes, cannot <lo better than read Mr. Whymper’s book carefully,” — Pro- 
ceeAliiigs of the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘*Mr. Whyniper has rendered a '^eiNice to travellers and geographers, 
which they will acknowle<lge not the less cordially that it brings with it tlie 
bitter reflection that very much of their past work in determining moiinlain 
heights is probably seriously in error.” — Nature. *■ 

“ A remarkable book, ami one which, by its thorough demonstration of 
facts, will form a distinct epoch in the use of the Aneroid at great altitudes by 
all who care for accuracy,” — Sy7}iQns" Monthly Meteorological Magazine. 

D’uii tres grand interet pour tons ceux qni font de Talpinisine methodique 
et scientifique. ” — Remie (Uographiqne {PtU'is). 

•• The most exhaustive work on the .subject that has been published in this, 
or, so far as we know, in any other country.” — The Field. 

“ If Mr. Wliyinper’s theory about the Aneroid is maintained, a large number 
of peaks and heights on the earth’s .surface will have to be calculated all * ver 
again.” — St. Sawes's Gazette. ^ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREE:T, W. 


la 
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RELIABLE BOOTS 

FOR 

ALPINE CLIIHBINO 

BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 

IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE. 

MAKER' OF THE FIRST BOOTS WHICH TROD THE 
SUMMITS OF 

MATTERHORN AND CHIMBORAZO 

(WORN BY EDWARD WHYMPER). 

Special LADIES’ Boots for 
LOCH, MOUNTAIN, AND MOOR. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

LARGE STOCK OF WELL-SEASONED BOOTS TO SELECT FROM. 

NUMEROUS AWARDS. 

S. W. NORMAN, 

3 BELGRAVE MANSIONS, S.W. 

(NEAR VICTORIA STATION), 

■* AKD 

U4 & 116 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E, 

LONDON. 
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' VOLCANIC DUSTS 

FROM THE CREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

COLLECTBD BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 

1. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of June 26, 1877, 
which tell at Quito after an aerial voyage of 34 miles. See Trends amongst 
the Great AndeSy chajiter vi. [“In the brown glass chips vacuoles are 
abundant, many of them range from alxmt *001 to ‘002 inch in diameter, but 
some arci still smaller.” Ih'of. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal June, 1884.] 

2. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of July 3, 1880, which 
was ejected to a height of 40,000 feet above the level of the sea, and fell on 
CHIMBORAZO after an .aerial voyage of 64 miles. See Travels aimngst the 
Great Andes, chapter xviii. The tiiiest particles weigh less than one twenty- 
five thousandth part of a grain. 

3. VOLCANIC DUST FROM THE TERMINAL SLOPE ^OF COTOPAXI, 

19,500 feet above the level of the sea. This is the matter which is ejected 
(laily by the Volcano. See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 

4. VOLCANIC DUST FROM 15,300 FEET ON COTOPAXI, about 200 ^ 
particles to a grain. S<'e Travels amongst the Great Amies, chapter vii. 
[“Tlie granules commonly range from *01 to *015 inch in diameter. The 
most abundant are minute lapilli of scoriaceous aspect ; in less numbers are 
glassy whitish ami reddish granules — with these occur fragments of felspar, 
augite .and hypersthene.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc, Royal ^Soe., June, 1884.] 

5. LAPILLI FROM 15,000 FEET ON COTOPAXI. See Travels amongst 
the Great Andes, chapter vii. [“Pumiceous lapilli; pulverized glass; and 
miner.al fr.agnieiits.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Ri>yal Sttc., June, 1884.] 

6. LAPILLI FROM AMBATO (8600 FEET). Mainly colourless, vesicular 
pumice. Many of the fragments have entangled within them small microliths, 
.and also plates of a pale greenish mica. The town of Ambato i-s built upon 
this deposit. See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. iv. 

7. FINE VOLCANIC DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET), existing as 

a continuous stratum ten inches thick, the product of some unrecorded erup- 
tion of gi-eat intensity. Consist.s largely of felsj)ar and hornblende. The 
finest particles are felspar and pumice. “Almost as soft to the touch as 
cotton wool.” See Travels amongst the Great Andes, ch.ap. v. 

8. FINE PUMICE DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET). This forms 

beds nnany feet in thickness, and con.sisls mainly of clear, colourless, vesicular 
piimice, which includes greenish mica, some in minute hexiigoiial plates. 
See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. v. 

These Volcanic Dusts .are perfectly pure, and form most interesting and 
instructive objects for the Microscope. 

Sold in bottles, price Is. 6d. each. Each sample contain.s one grain (ind 
upwards. 

Sent post free on receipt of Po.st.aI Order for Is. 7d., or the set of eight 
specimens, in a box, post free for 10.s. 

JAMES R. GREGORY & GO., Mineralogists, &c., 

1 KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
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^ ^ PHOTOGRAPHIC ^ ^ 

. The “LONDON PLATES ’“have 

been known throughout the world since 1877 as 
unequalled for 

EMELLENCE OF QUALITY AND RELIABILITY. 

Messrs. WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, 

CROYDON ®8!W ; 

Sole Makers o1 the “LONDON” Plates. 

^ NEW PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE CUTTING & FITTING 
• OF PLATES FOR HAND & MINIATURE CAMERAS. 

ye ye PHOTOGRAPHIC ye ye 


DALLMEYER’S IMPROVED 

PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 

Patented* April 1901. 

The Best for Mountain- 
eering, as they are the 
Lightest made. 

The 12 times Glass weighs 
only 12^ ozs. 

EASILY CLEANED. 

KEEP IN ADJUSTMENT IN 
SPITE OF R OUGH USAGE. 

POWER 4 6 8 10 12 

Price?£5. £5:10. £6. £6:10. £7. 

Send, for Illustrated Booklet. 

J. H. DALIMEYEB, l",'ysas.“ga^L0MD0H, W. 
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THE BOOK FOR BOYS— YOUNG AND OLD. 

New Edition of Whymper’s Scrambles" 

P - ■ 


NOW READY, A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 

OF 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 

IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 

BY 

EDWARD WHYMPER, 

AUTHOR OP “travels AMONOST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR,” 
“guides” TO CHAMONIX AND ZERMATT, ETC. ET( .> 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF 

THE MATTERHORN. 

With 5 Maps and ISO Illustrations, Price ISs. net. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Whymper’s Scrambles stand unapproacliable in Alpine literature.’'— Times. 

“Absolutely lirst-rate.”— <S!a^wr(/u// licrinr. 

“A splendid and taking volume.” — The Literary Udi’/y?. 

“This volume will not disappoint any render.” — The Athenmm. 

“ All admirable book.” — The Globe. 

“ Full of captivating adventures.” — The Gvardian. 

“It is a drama, a trageily. . . It moves us to wonder and fear, and 
admiration and pity ; it holds us breathless by moments, hanging on the 
story-teller’s lips. . . The pictures alone are enough to make the fortune of 
an)> volume.” — Blackwood's Mayadnc. 

“Depuis la premiere ascension du Mont Blanc, et cn attendant qii’on fasse 
celle de I’Everest, la plus belle conquete des grimpeiirs est certainement le 
Cervin.” — Javelle's Souvenirs d'uu Alpiniste. 

“This is the very best cffscriidive and narrative book of Alpine exploration 
and adventure yet produced .” — Illmtrated London News. 

“ The best hook on mountaineering that ever wMll he written. . . Tremend- 
ously dramatic.” — T/te Daily Chronicle. 


This Edition is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
and is handsomely hound in cloth, with full-gilt edges. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SWISS CHAMPAGNE. 

BOUVIER FRERES, 

NEUCHATEL,. 

(■ . ^ N . - -V -x 

RICH, DRY, VERY DRY, BRUT. 


50/- per doz. bottles. 

27/- ,, half-bottles. 

THE BEST VALUE IN SPARKLING WINES. 

Sole Agents — 

J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

38 Queen Street, Cannon Street, LONDON. 

, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

LORODYNE 

ORiaiNAL AND ONLY QENUINE. 

EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL-KNOWN REMEDY 

FOU 

COUCHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, . . 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE,' 

. . DIARRHSA, SPASMS, ETC., 

bears on the Stamp the name of the 
Inventor, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 

Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 

Bottles, 1/H, 2/9, 4/6, by all Chemists. 
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THE AUTOTYPE GOMPAHY, 

74 NEW OXFORMTREET, LONDON. 

Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) 
Process from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 

The Company oirer their servi(;es anil long experience in this depart- 
ment of ])hotography to MouiitaiiiccT Photographers desiring the very 
linest results from their negatives. 

Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will bo j^osted free on application. 
Amongst the 'Mrious enlarged works produced by tlie Company may 
I bo cited the magnilicent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the 
I Swiss Alps, by Mr. Edward Whymper ; tlie well-known series of Alj»ine 
' Pictures by the late ]\Ir. W. F. Donkin ; also enlargeintats for Messrs. 

; Siilney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other Members of the Aljdne Club. 

i THE AUTOTYPeIoMPANY, LONDON. 

I (Works: Ealingr Dean, Middlesex.) 


JAMES J. HICKS 

MAMJFACTUREll OF ALL KINDS OF 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


^bc mmux patent 

“ rt is hrjfoiK/ dnuht a 

EXPLORERS d EXPEDITIONS 

ARTIFICIAL 
HORIZONS. 
CLINOMETERS. 
HYGROMETERS. 

LEVELS. 

RAIN-GAUGES. 

SEXTANTS. 

Illustrated Price Lists 



irondci'f vl instnnnent.'' 

supplied with the following:— 

THERMOMETERS. 
BAROMETERS. 
COMPASSES. 
BOILING-POINT 
APPARATUS.. 
PLANE-TABLES. 
THEODOLITES, Etc. 
Free on AppUcation, 


8, 9, & 10 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 

t 

TO 

TRAVELS AMONCST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 

Illustrated with 61 figures of new Genera and Species. 

Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards. Price Tiocnty-onc Shillings Net, 

* WITH OONTRinUTIONS BY 

The late H. W. BATES. T. G. BONNEY, T).Sc., F.R.S. G. A. BOULENGEB, F.R.S. 
PETER CAMERON. The late Dr. P. DAY, C.I.B. W. L. DISTANT. 

A. E. EATON, M.A. F. D. GODMAN, F.R.S. II. S. GORHAM, F.E.S. 

MARTIN JACOBY. E. J. MIERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S. The late A. S. OLLIFF. 
The late O. SALVIN. DAVIDSHARP, M.B , F.R.S. T. R. R. STEBBINO, F.R.S. 

And a Preface by EDWARD WlTYMPER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A coiitrilmtion of tlie lirst importance to the interesting subject of Geo- 
graphical distribution.”— r/ie Times. 

“Most fully and admirably illustrated .” — The (irajthie. 

“ No zoologist can hut glance through it without seeing at once tliat it 
is full of matter of as mue-h interest for liiin as the lirst volume is for the 
general reader and the geographer .” — Scottish (ieogr9.p1ncn1 Marinzinc. 

“Among the insects ccillected from the level of the .sea up to SOOO feet, 
16 per cent w'ere new to science ; 160 specie.s were obtaine«l from 8000 feet 
and upwards, and of these exactly 60 per cent were previously unknown ; 
and at the greatest heights tlu* whole were new .” — The Scofsmuu. 

“ Mr. Bates enriches this important Supplement with a short hut sugge.stive 
introductory (;ssay, which well deserves attentive stuily.”” Kdinhurgh Re'cieic. 

“ Illustrate*! by admirable engravings.” — Quartei'ty Ilevkv\ 

“Will take rank among the very be.st works of .scientific travel which 
'have cverTjeen written.” — Nature. 

“A valnahh;' contribution to natural hi.story, beautifully illustrated.” — 
The Field. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RARITIES FOR MOUNTAINEERS. 

t. ♦ 

— — 

I have a copy to sell of the very rare work entitled — 

Traitez de l’Eqvilirre des Liqvevrs, 

ET DE LA PESANTEVR DE LA MASSE DE L’AIR 

Contenant I’cxpHcation des caufes de divers effets de la 
nature qui n’avoient point este bien connu jusques ici, & 
particulieremet de ceux que Ton avoit attribilez a Thorreur 
du Vuide. 

Par Monsieur Pjscjl, 

A PARIS, 

Chez Gvillaume Desprez, rue 
S. lacques, a I’lmage S. Prosper. 

M.DC.LXIIl 

. Avcc Privilege dv Roy, 


rhe copy is perfect, and is handsomely bound in whole 
morocco. Price 250 francs. 

In this very interesting volume the account is given of the 
famous experiment made in 164.8 upon the summit of the Puy de 
Dome, in Auvergne, -by which it was demonstrated, as Pascal had 
previously inferred, that atmospheric pressure diminishes as one 
ascends. 


ROMAN COINS POUND on the SUMMIT of the THEODULE PASS. 

In the year 1895 a girl who was employed in the Inn at the 
top of the Theodule Pass discovered accidentally some Roman 
coins which had been deposited there many centuries ago .[see 
Whymper’s Guide to Zermatt^ p. 4.] I have acquired examples 
of Probus, 10 francs, Constantius II, 7 francs, and Constantius 
Gallus, 6 francs. 


HENRY KUNDIG, CORRATERIE ii, GENEVA. 
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^LPINE IhOTOGRAPHS 

M? Edward Whymper. 

( 

Carbon Prints, 24 x 18 inches. 

Price I2S. 6d. each, Unmounted. 

Each Print bears Mr. Whymper’s Signature. 
Suitable either for Framing or for the Portfolio. 

ZERMAH, THE MATTERHORN, & THE VAL TOURNANCHE. 

1. “Edelweiss! Please buy my Edelweiss!” 

2. The Gabelhorn in Winter. 

3. An old Public Servant—A Member of the Civil Service 
(Portrait of Jost). 

4. Seracs on the Zinal side of the Gabelhorn. 

5. The Valley of Zermatt. 

6. Antoine Maquignaz standing for his Portrait. 

7. The Ice-Fall of the Gorner Glacier, under the Riffelhorn. 

8. The Cheesemaker (see “Scrambles amongst the Alps,” Chap.xh). 

9. The T&te du Lion, seen from the foot of the Great Tower. 

10. Daniel Maquignaz descending. 

11. The Matterhorn in October, after a Great Snowfall. 

12. Washing-Day at Breuil. 

13. The Track of an Avalanche. 


MONT BLANC & CHAMONIX. 

14. Sunset from Mont Blanc, looking over Sallanches. 

15. The ‘Junction’ (below the Grand Mulets). 

16. The View from the Grands Mulets. 

17. A Scientific Ascent (Dr. Janssen on the way to the Summit). 

18. A Race for the Summit, seen from the Rochers Rouges. 


W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 STRAND, LONDON. 
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HYMPER’S 

Repine |hotoqraPhs 

^ CAN BE OBTAINED AT 

% 

CHAMONIX; 

Mons. PAUL PAYOT, Rue du Pont. 

GENEVA: 

Mons. HENRY KUNDIG, 11 Rue Oorraterie. 



LONDON: 

Messrs. W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 Strand. 


ZERMATT: 

Herr MELCHIOR ANDEREGG (against the Church). 
Herr A. GINDRAUX (near the Hotel Mont Cervin). 
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^ ^ 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


OCEAN A ND RAIL SERVICES. 

The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the World. The 
only Company running^ Through Trains under one management from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The longest rail track in the 
World. C.P.R. Trains and Steamers extend in a direct line from 
Great Britain to Hong Kong— 11,841 miles. 

Atlantic S.S. Lines. Large twin-screw steamers, with 
all reccnf improvements for comfort of Saloc'n, Second Cabin, 
and- Third Class Passengers. Liverpool to Canada every week. 
Tours i n Cana da. Kxpress Trains ocean to ocean. 
Fishing, Sliooting, Swiss Guides, Mountain Hotels. Some 
of the World’s Grandest Scenery is on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Pacific S.S- Lines- From Yuncouver to Japan, China, 
A ustralia. New Zealand. Through Tickets issued in Europe, in* 
eluding Coupons for Sleeping Berths and Meals in Dining Cars. 
Freight and Parcels- Through bills of lading issued 
for freight. Parcels despatched swiftly by Dominion Ex- 
press Co. to all points on the Canadian Pacific Railway system. 

Everyone who reads this should apply personally, or 
by letter, for gratuitous, and post-free accurate Maps and 
Handsomely Illustrated Guide-Books to the 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

62 to 69 Chanig Cross, Mal^ar S(|uare, S.W., 

. and 67 & 68. King William Street, E.C., London ; . 

24 James Street, Liverpool ; 67 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 

18 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


In this little book 1 endeavour to give in a small compass informa- 
tion which some may desire to have at home, and that others will 
wish for on the spot. It deals both with past and present. The 
historical portion is followed by the topographical ; and, %t the end, 
in the Appendix, there arc lists of Guides, the ‘Tarifs’ of Excur- 
sions, ami Tables of the Peaks and Passes (arranged alphabetically), 

etc. Whilst aiming at conciseness, I have tried to avoid the ex- 

treme condensation wliich, in some Guide -l)ooks, produces a feeling 
of l)cwil(lerment. Sec foot-notes to pp. 09, 146 for abbreviations. 

The Illustrations, for the most part, are subjects which have not 
been engraved before, and the authorities for them have all been 
obtained expressly for this work. I am indebterl to tlje Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway Company for the basis of the Plan of 
Chamonix ; to MM. the Cliief Guides of Chamonix, Courmayeur and 
St. Gervais for assistance in the preparation of the Lists of Guides ; 
to the late Mr. C. 1). Cunningham and Mr. .1. Eccles for useful 

information ; and to Messrs. W. E. Davidson, E. C. Grove, Horace 

Walker and J. H. Wicks for tracing their respective routes up the 
Aiguille du Dru, the Aiguille de Bionnassay, Mont Blanc by the 
Brenva Glacier, and the Pic Sans Nom. The present (the Ninth) 
Edition is brought uj) to date, 

The following hints may he of some service to those who visit 
(diamonix and Mont Blanc for the first time. 

Expenses. — The cost of living is moderate throughout the Mont 
Blanc district in general, and in not a few of the Hotels pcnsiotimircs 
are taken on very favourable terms. More will be got for money 
by settling down at a few places for a length of time than })y con- 
stantly moving from one hotel to another ; and there are several 
spots which are excellent centres, besides Chamonix. 

Money. — Take some Napoleons (20'franc pieces), a small quantity 
of French silver for wayside expenses, and the rest in sovereigns 
and £.5 Bank of England notes. The notes can be changed at 
Geneva, Chamonix, Courmayeur and Martigny. Sovereigns go every- 
where, except at the very smallc.st places. English silver is not 
understood, and will not pflss. Beware of small Italian silver coins, 
which are supposed to be withdrawn from circulation. 

Clothing. — Woollen goods and flannels are most suitable. It 
answers better to have several changes of thin garments than to be 
provided with a few thick ones. Mountain-boots should be taken 
out, and got into use before starting. The miling is best done on 
the spot. J. Ducrey, of the Rue Nationale, Chamonix, understands 
how to nail boots properly. The Puttee (which is of Indian origin) 
is superseding other forms of Gaiters. Puttees are comfortable and 
practical, and are now manufactured in England, but they can be 
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obtained at a lower cost in Switzerland than they can in our own 
country. 

Rope. — If excursions are contemplated on which it will be desir- 
able to use rope, it will be best to take rope out. There is none in 
the market equal to the Manilla rope which is specially manufactured 
for the use of mountaineers by Mr. A. Ileale (successor to Mr. J. 
Buckingham), 194 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C., which o'light 
to lie identified (amongst other ways) by a red thread woven among 
the strands. There are several spurious imitations abroad, in which 
this red thread is fraudulently copied. Beware of them. 

, Ice-axes of goofl quality and at moderate prices can be obtained 
either in Chamonix, or at the village of les Bossons, from Simond 
Bros., the makers. See p. 113. 

Soap. — There is a great opening for soap in Alpine regions, and 
at the present time it pays to carry a cake. 

Baggage. — riie minimum of baggage sometimes means the maxi- 
mum of comfort. Anyone who has no more tiian he himself <*an 
transport conveniently, can travel more qbickly, pleasantly, tind 
economically than tliose who exceed that limit. On the other hand, 
innkeepers look with susjncion upon travellers witJi little or no 
baggage, and are apt to thrust them into the very worst rooms. 

Luggage can be conveniently sent in advance to (Jhamonix, at 
through rates, per Messrs. Stock well Co., Ltd., 18 Finsbury 
Street, London, E.C., who have at my recommendation made the 
necessary arrangements. For Hates see page 8 of tlie Advertisements. 

Passports shouhl be carried. Though a prolonged tour may be 
made in France, Switzerland, and Italy without finding any use for 
them, occasions sometimes arise when tliey are desirable or necessary, 
and it is best to be on the safe .side. 

Language. — French is the language for Chamonix and the Range 
of Mont Blanc. It is recognized at (Chamonix that there is such a 
language as English, and not a few Chamoniards speak English, but 
their natural modesty sometimes restrains them from exercising their 
accomplishments. In Aj)])endix F, some of the (hiides who sjieak 
English are indicated. Almost as much French as Italian is spoken 
at Courmayeur. 

Custom-houses. — In going to Chamonix viA Annemasse one avoids 
the examination which w^ould occur if one went vid Geneva. In 
returning to Paris direct from Chamonix viA Annemasse, baggage in 
the traveller’s possession is examined at Bellegarde, and registered 
luggage is examined at Paris. When proceeding from (fiiamonix into 
Switzerland by the-T^te Noire or viA Sal van, a douanier is encountered 
at Chatelard. Travellers by the Col de Balme, by the Col du Bon- 
homme and de la Seigne, or by the high snow passes, esca])e visita- 
tion. 

Maps. — Th*e folding Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, at the end 
of the volume, in conjunction with the plans in the text, will be 
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found sufficient for most purposes. Those who desire greater detail 
can turn to — 

1. The map by Capt. Mieulot, scale '^'his gives the central portion of 

the Kange, and, as far as it goes, includes the Italian as well as the French 
side, but it does not include the two ends of the Range. It is clearly executed, 
upon the whole accurate, and is one of the most generally useful of the maps 
that are mentioned. i 

2. Map of the £bit- Major fran^ais, .scale sheets 160 bis, and 160 

ter. Those sheets embrace the route from Annernasse to Chamomx, and give 
the French side of the southern end of the Range of Mont Blmic, which is 
not included in Mieulet’s map. They do not, however, give any part of the 
Swiss or Italian side. The sheets are not well executed, and the copies in 
circulation are badly printed. 

3. The Swiss end of the Range is given in Sheet XX IT of the Carte Dufour 

scale This sheet is beautifully executed, but it is now almost super- 

seded by 

4. The Topographische Atlas der Schweiz, scale published under the 

superintendence of Col. Siegfried. A map (made up from several of the sheets 
of this atlas) has been issued entitled Martigny—Gd. St. Bernard— Corabin, 
which embraces all the Swiss end of the Range. Price five francs. 

fi. For the Italian side df the Range of Mont Blanc, consult Sheets 27, 28 
of the Carta Itiilia, scale This map is badly executed, and many of 

the names and heights can scarcely be made out. 

6. Jjtt Cktiine (hi Moiit-Bhim. Carte au l/.50,000, <lress^?e siir I’ordro de 
Albert Barbey par X. Imfeld, d’aprfes les relov^s, les mensurations, et la 
nomenclature de Louis Kurz, et d’aprhs les documents oxistans.— This Map. 
published in 1896, gives the whole of the Itange. It is very clearly executed, 
and well printed. Price ten francs, unmounted. 

A larger map than any of the above, of the entire (/hain (scale ■^hrb)^ ^ 
being produced by MM. Joseph and Tfenri Vallot of Paris ; Vnit at present no 
date can bo fixed for publication. 

All of tlie above Maps can lie obtained of Mons. H. Kundig, 11 
(-orraterie, Genevat 

Upon engaging Guides. — 'rhongh no recommendations are given in 
this book, I cannot refrain from referring to two of my oldest friends 
at Chamonix, the brothers Frederic and Michel Payot. M. Frdderic 
Payot earned my gratitude in 1865, by volunteering liia assistance at 
a time when 1 Wcas placed in a great difficulty. Since then he has 
risen to be Guide Chef thrice, and has ascended Mont Hlanc more 
than a hundred times. His brother Michel shewed his capacity at an 
early age, and has, I believe, made more ‘ first ascents ’ in the Range 
of Mont Blanc than any other living Chamonianl (see pi». 53, 148 and 
156 and the Supplementary sheet issued with the Fourth Edition). Fn 
consequence of their liaving passed the age limit, the names of these 
two excellent guides no longer appear on the Register. 

There is good material amongst the Guides of Chamonix, but it 
goes without saying tliat in a l)ody numl)ering more than 300, wliich 
includes the greater part of the able-bo<lied males between the ages 
of 24 and 60, there are men of various capacities and different char- 
acters. The recommendations that 1 should make in regard to tlie 
choice of guides at Chamonix and Courmayeur are just those which 

1 The full title of this map is Masmf du Mont Blanc, extrait dec minutes de la carte 
de France, lev& par ^ Mr. MvmUt Capne. d’Etat Major, publii par ordre de S. E. le 
Mai. Jiandon, Ministre de la Guerre. Paris. 1805. 
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I would make in regard to guides at any other places. 1. Before 
engaging a Guide, make enquiry of his antecedents from those who 
know. 2. Avoid men notorious for accidents. .V For difficult or 
long excursions give j>reference to men of middle age rather than to 
the youngest or oldest. 

I do not attempt to decide wdiether a traveller should eiii])loy 
guides. Some persons are competent to carry out by tliemselves 
all the excursions that are mentioned. A larger number, however, 
are not equal to this. Inasmuch as I am unacquainted with the 
various capacities of my readers, I am unable to say whether they need 
not, or should employ guides. Everyone must decide that for himself.^ 

The Kailway to Chamonix. — The line from Cluses to Ic Fayet 
(for St. Gervais) was opened on June 15, 1898. The station at Ic 
Fayet is close to the Bridge of Bon Nant, at the entrance to the 
Baths of St. Gervais. Its position is shewn on the Plan upon p. 142. 
Bemengrrs change carriages at Ic Fayet for the Electric Railway 
that goes the^|ce to Chamonix, which was opened in July, 1901. 
For tlie course of this line, see the IMan at ’the end of the Volume. 
A Table of Fares is given on p. 29 of the Advertisements. 'J'iie 
cost of this Electric line is said to have amounted to jK420,000, or 
more than 450,000 francs per kilometre. 

Time. — Paris time is the legal time at Chamonix and in the French 
portions of the Chain of Mont Blanc, and it is 9 min. 21 sec. in 
advance of (irreenwich time. In Switzerland and Italy ‘('entral 
Europe’ time is kept, wdiich is 50 min. 89 sec. in advance of Paris 
time, or one hour in advance of Greemvich time. Sec U Annnairc des 
Longitudes^ Paris, 1898. When crossing and re-crossing the frontier, 
it is >vell to keep these facts in mind. 

The Soci4t4 suisse des Hdteliers published at Basle, in 1896, a 
small book containing the following remarks, which shew the views 
of Swdss Hotelkeejiers upon .several matters of general interest.- 

Ordering Rooms in advance.— It is .said that “A rather remark- 
able confusion of ideas prevails among the travelling juiblic as to this 
frequently occurring question, which, in the height of the season espe- 
cially, causes numerous unpleasant discussions.” 

III a great incasuro this is owing to the advice contained in travellers’ 
guide-books, advice, which, we are willing to admit, is given in good 1'aith, 
and with the intention of guarding the interest both of traveller and of land- 
lord. This advice is to the effect, ‘ th.at rooms should be ordered in advance 
especially when one is due to arrive at a late hour.’ But owing to the fact 
that in the respective notices in guide-book.«, neither the question of right nor 
the commerced aspect of such ordering of apartments has been in the least 
discussed, there has arisen among a great many travellers the one-sided opinion, 
that ordering beforehand will, to a certain extent, ensure to the guest a claim, 
a power of dispo.sal, without binding him to any reciprocal obligation.” 

1 It is pi^supjioscd that my readers are acquainted with the technical teiins which 
are employed. If they should not be, I refer them to Scrambles ammgst the Alps. 

'-2 This book, entitled The Hotels of Sirntzerland^ is issued in Knglish, French and 
German Editions. Price 60 centimes. It gives a considerable amount of information, 
and discusses a variety of topics, — from the reasonableness of wanting hot dishes at 
nii'ht to bringing Monkeys into Hotels. It is said that “Rooms are often considerably 
soiled and damaged by such uncouth inhabitants.” 
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Let us now cxaniiiie the following considerations : 

1. Which traveller has the greater claim to accommodation, 

(a) the oyp who arrives early at the hotel, or (b) the one who by 
letter, by telegram, or only by telephone makes known his intention 
to put up there, and either arrives late at night or does not even 
arrive at all ; whereas the former by his timely presence appears to 
be the better customer. 

2. An agreement, a contract in which claims and counter-claims are stipulated, 

must be concluded by at least two parties. 

A out-sided order from the traveller does not give hinf the slightest 
leifal claim to consideration, for in such a case there is lacking: 

(a) a declaration on the part of the second party (the landlord) that 
ho can and will accept the order ; (b) the tracellei's guarantee that 
ho will fulfil the obligation entered into by giving the order. 

With the increase in the number of travellers there is also an 
increase in the number of those who believe they may hind the hotel’ 
keeper by ordenng aparttnents in advance^ without being themselves m 
any way bound by such an order. 

Hence the efficiency of such orders is diminisliing daily, and the 
landlord is all the less to be blamed if he first attends to the guests 
that have actually arrived, and refuses to comply with any orders from 
persons unknown to him, unless recommended by trustworthy parties. 

A prepaid reply seems, in a certain measure, to increase the 
probability of having an order for rooms attended to ; it may, accord- 
ing to the more or less definite answer of the landlord, bring about, 
if not a legal, yet a moral obligation on his part. Still even then it 
cannot be said to be binding, as an effectual guarantee is wanting on 
the part of the traveller for the fulfilment of the obligation entered 
into, which alone can give the order the character of an agreement.’^ 

Ordering rooms for arrivals early in the Morning. 

“If the room has been reserved for a guest overnight in consequence of his 
order, ho should only bo charged for it once ; provided he occupies it only 
during the day, and places it, by early notice, at the disposal of the landlord 
for the same evening. 

“Should the latter bo prevented from disposing of it for the ensuing night, 
the traveller must, especially during the season or when there is a groat rush 
of visitors, bo willing to pay for the room for two nights, even though he may 
not have occupied the room for fully 24 hours.” 

Landlord’s responsibility. Depositing Objects of Value. 

“The traveller will do well, in order to avoid losses and disagreeable la\v- 
suits, to follow the advice of guide-books and the re<piest of landlords, to hand 
over all valmbles to the landlord persomUlg” 

Some hotels at Chamonix are open throughout the year, and attempts 
are being made to establish ‘ a winter season.’ Snow tliere is seldom 
so much as a nibtre in depth in winter, though it is not unfreqnently 
3 to 4 metres deep at Argentiere and le Tour. So little snow fell in 
1893-4 that wheeled vehicles >vere used all through the winter instead 
of sledges. But the Season at Chamonix may he said to begin with 
June and to end in September, though the weather is sometimes fit 
for the majority of the excursions that can be made as early as the 
middle of May And for a little while into October. In some years, 
there are a number of visitors by the middle of May, the T§te Noire 
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is open for carriages, and several of the lesser ascents are made. But, 
usually, tourists thin oft‘ at the i>eginning of October, and by the 
middle of the month only hahiin^s and stragglers rfire left. Chefs, 
Fortiers and Garmons are seen in uniiccustomed pbices, and even 
invade the^sacred benches ‘reserved for travellers’ — it is the ‘end of 
the Season.’ EDAVARD WHYMPER. 

Aprlly 1904. 


Notes to the Ninth Edition. 

The first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1903 was made upon June 26. 

House of Jacques Balmat at les Pelerins (see p. 118).— It is 
rumoured that this house is going to be pulled down and recon- 
structed. 

Alterations in the List of Guides.— The names of twenty -one 
Guides are removed this year from the List of (biides given in Ap- 
pendix F (])rindpally in <?onsequence of their having passed the age 
limit), and the names of eight fresh ones are abided. 

Disappearance of a Lady. — In the month of August, 1903, a 
German lady started from the Hotel du Chalet des l^raz to make an 
excursion somewliere. She did not retuni ; and, although long seandi 
has l)een made, no tra(‘e of her has been discovered. 

Skis are taking root at Chamonix. The opinion eiitertained of 
them is favourable. It is said that a descent from the Col de Balme 
to the village of le 'Four hcos !>een cfiected in 10 minutes. See 
VAnnuaire du Clah A! pin Frmiqnisy 1903, and Eanic AlpinCy Sept. 1, 
1903, for an article entitled “de ('hamonix d Zermatt en skis.” 

“Club des Sports Alpins.”— An association under this title has 
been fonned at Chamonix for the encouragement in the Valley of 
Alpine sjiorts (.ski, sledging, skating, etc.). The annual subscription 
is 15 francs, or for life 200 frs. Dr. Fayot is Fresident ; Mons. E. 
Simond (Mayor of Chamonix) and Mons. E. 8imoml (Notary) are 
Vice - Fresidents ; and Mons. Corajod is Secretary and Treasurer. 
Foreigners can become Meml)ers. 

Bailway from Chamonix to Martigny (Valley of the Bhone).- 

The construction of the Electric Railway between these t>vo jilaces 
is proceeding actively, but no date has yet been fixed for the opening 
of the Line. It is to have a long tunnel under the Col des Montets, 
wjll ])ass by Sal van, and descend into the Valley of the Rhone at 
Vei-nayaz. Stations are already built at les I’raz, les Tines, and 
Argentifere. The Avorks on the steepest part of it are well seen by 
travellers on the railway from Martigny to St. Maurice wdien passing 
between Vernayaz and Evionnaz. 

An Electric Bailway up Mont Blanc.— An electric railway is pro- 
jected to go to the Summit of Mont Blanc. 'Ilie first section is designed 
to start from the Railway-Station at le Fayet, and will mount, it is 
said, past St. Gervais-les- Bains to the ('ol de Voza and the Favillon 
Bellevue, and will then go viA Mont Ljichat ami the T6te Rousse to 
the Summit of the Aiguille du Gouter! 
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•CIIAPTEK I. 

ON THK EARLY HISTORY OF CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

• 

FOl’NDATJON OK hK PlMKlJIifi — CHAMONIAHDS IU)r(!llT AXI) SOLJ)- 
IIEHKSY, SOKOKIIY AND OAKITAD I’CNISIIMENTS — SUAKIXiJ THI 
PROCEEDS - PERONETTE CHARCED WriH KATJNO CHILDREN AT TH] 
SVNA(iOGUE— THE PRIORY CHAN(iES HANDS, AND THE NATIVE; 
HEIIAVE VIOLENTLY- -CHAMONIX BECOMES KNFRANC.UllSKD, AND THE 
COMMUNE TAKES POSSESSION— EARLY VISITORS TO CHAMONIX— 
POCOCKE AND WINDHAM— THE JOURNEY OF PETER MARTEL— THE 
FIRST INTRODUCTfON OF MONT BLANC TO ’PHE WORLD. 

The History of Mont Blanc, thoiij^h intertwined with tliat of Cliainonix, 
is not identic^al with that of the Valley ami Village. The name of 
the Mountain has only been traced’ Iwick to 1742, and its history 
commences somewhat later. The Valley, on the other hand, has a' 
history dating from the time of the Norman Conquest. The earliest 
and almost the only piece of evidence that this region was pojmlated 
in still more remote times is afforded by an inscribed stone, discovered 
in 1852, upon the St. Gervais side of the Col de la Forclaz,' at a 
spot called Ic Larioz ; which sots forth that it was a sort of boundaiy 
stone ]>laced there in the time of Vespiisian.2 From that period until 
101) I nothing is known alxjut the Village or Valley. Then Count 
Ay moil of (Jeneva bestowed on the Benedictine Abbey of St. Michel 
de la Cluse (near Turin) the whole of what is now called the Valle y 
of Chamonix, extending from the CoJ de Balme to les Honchos, and 
a Priory was established.^ 

1 SoinctiiiiCR called the Ool de la Forclass dc Prarion, to distin^i^iish it from the other 
Col de la Forclaz between the T6te Noire and Martigny. 

2 Figures of this stone are given in Oh. Duricr's Moi\lt Blanc, Paris, 1877, and in 
Perrin’s Hiittoire, Paris, 1887. A Roman way from Geneva is said to have crossed the 
Arve a little above Servoz into the Val Montioic, by tlie Col de la Forclaz; and 
probably led by the Col du Bonhomnie and Col de la Scigiie into the Valley of Aosta. 

8 Aescording to M. Charles Durier the text of the Charter or Act of Donation was first 
printed at Lyons in 1660. The original document was discovered by Capt. Markham 
IShcrwill in 18J1, at Chamoni.\. It passed into the possession of M. Bonnefoy of Sallanches. 
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It is not clear ^vliy this ^ift was l>e>stowe(l on the Ahhey. (\>unt 
Ayinon made over the valley, its lands and inhabitants. Whether he 
did this for the sake of a consideration, or out of jmre benevolence, 
has yet to he discovered. The foundation of a Priory Avas a certain 
indication that there was a population, and, for a mountainous rej^ion, 
it aj)])ears that it was not an inconsiderable one. Until recently, 
throu'^h want of research, scarcely anythin*^ has been known about 
the life of these ])eople during the middle ages. Writers upon 
Chamonix * iiave commonly trefited the period as a blank, and have 
spoken as if the history of ("hamonix commenced in the early ptart 
of the ISth century, 'riio labours, however, of M. Andre Perrin have 
put the matter in an entirely dillerent light. His History of the 
Valley ami Priary} based upon the documents ^ collected by M. A. 
IJonnofoy of Sallanches, gives nuiny interesting details, from which, 
for the first time, one is enabled to form some hlea of the life of the 
peo])le, — how they Avere treated, and Avhat they did. 

For four centuries the Priors had things their own way, and 
enjoyed all but absolute jurisdiction ; and, under their rule, the 
inhabitants of the valley cannot have led a A’cry enviable existeiMC, 
though the treatment they received, so far as we knoAv, Avas not Avorse 
than that which was experieuce<l by their contemporaries in the most 
civilised jiarts of the world. There Avere a certain number of free 
men,'* but the greater part were little l>etter than slaves. They Avero 
sold or transferred Avitli the land, like cattle ; they could not marry 
without authorisation ; and they Avere occasionally burnt at the stake, 
for their future benefit, and to the immediate j^rolit of the Priory.^ 
Mens. Perrin quotes an instance, in 12S3, when Jacques Boutciller of 
Servoz yave as alms, for the repose of his soul, Nicholas of Chamonix 
and his <Ies(;endants to Pichard do Villctte, then Prior ; and says that 
two years later Leouarde, the AvidoAV <jf Jacques Bouteillcr, sold 


1 TTtHtuiir dc la bailee et du Print re de Chamonix da aa XVJTP tdi^clc, par 
Andre Perrin, I*r6sidcnt de la seetion de Chambery du Club alpin franyais ; Svo, Paris, 1887. 

2 Names which are still family names at Chamonix are frequently found in these ojd 
docuinefits. Thai of Charlet aiqHjai’s so early as ; lialiiiat in 14.'»8 ; Jlossonncy in 
1408 ; Comte and Carrier in 1488 ; and Cacliat in 152U. 

“Les Charles rclaii\es an\ rccjonnaissances partic'lles ct ii la limitation des franchises 
par les prieurs nous montrent, qu’a>ant I’etablissement du prieur6, les homines libres 
iiabitants le bour^ <lc Chamonix toriuaient une (;ommunant6 jouissant de nombreuscs et- 
importantes libertlis. Des syndics nommea par eux (Staient charges dc la representer, 
de delendre ses droits cn niaintenant les lionnes et anciennes coutuincs et de prendre 
toiites les mesuros eominand^es par I’inbirCt comnuni. 11s surent garder intactos Icurs 
libertes malgre les oppositions et les c-ntraves des prieurs et de lenrs divers agents. . . 
Les nombreiises transactions yiar lesqnelles les prieurs reconnurent les usages et los 
droits dll bourg <le Chamonix ne turerit que des reconnaissances formelles, de lihert6s 
imiri(Smoriales, ac<;ordC'e.s a la suite des troubles et des liittes ncs des efforts qu’avaient faits 
les prieurs pour les reduirc et les effacer. . . Ces rc(?onnais8ances servirent plus tard 
aux syndie-s pour sauvegarder les droits de la communant6 comme si elles eussent de 
veritaliles chartes de concession de franchises et non plus de conilrmation.’* Perrin’s 
lltatuirc, pp. 71-72. 

4 The.\ were liable to fines for all sorts of offences. For example : -For selling sheep, 
pigs, calves, or suet without offering for the victualling of tlie Priory, (50 sous. For sales 
effected lief ore the victualling was completed, 10 livres. For carr,\ ing a swonl more than 
a foot and a half long, (50 sons and to have the weapon taken away. For carrying hdto^ig 
ferres more than a foot and a half long, except when travelling, 10 livres and to have 
the weapon taken away. For refusal to obey the officers of the Prior when in charge 
of their duty, 25 livres. 
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Jean, Aimon, and Melioret, sonw of Cuillaunic Bezer of the parish of 
Cliamonix, to tlie same Richard de Villette for .50 souit gcneoou. 

Heresy and sorcery were visited with death. The goods of those 
who wore capitally punisheil ordinarily went to the Prior, hut in the 
case of heresy they were divided })etween the Bishop of Gonevaj the 
Prior, an<l the Jrnpiisitor. M. I’errin refers to the trial of (jluiga, 
widow of Millieret Balinat, dit Monard, of Chamonix, and Rolette, 
widow of Jean Due of Vallorcine, who with two other Ajomen wore 
.accused of heresy in 1458, and gives the procedure whicli Ams followetl. 
The syndics requested the Prior to assist them, and he nominated a 
judge, who was accei>ted. The accused were then taken into the 
church, and interrogated hy Pierre Ginod, iurpiisitor, who, linding them 
apostate and impenitent, turned them over to the chatelain. He led 
them outsi<le the barn of the IMory, before the judges and syndics, 
and dernamled their condemnation as heretics. Jacques Bollet, jugc 
rapporteur^ read out the act of accusation, and then in the name of 
the other judges and syndics condemned them to deajh Ijy lire, dans 
UKi feu groH et terrible^ in order that this method of punishment might 
deter others who were inplinc<l to imitate them. Pierre (Jlinod, the 
iiKiuisitor, sold his share of the proceeds to the Prior, Guillaume de la 
Eavoire, for fifteen florins. 

In the same year, Jean Corteys, dit Martin, was also accused of 
heresy ; and in the following year Ilenriettc, wife of Pierre Oncey, 
was charged witii heresy anil idolatry, and was burnt. Three years 
afterwards, eight were tried, in one batch. Claude Rup, a s]>ccialist 
in heresy for the dioceses of Lausanne, Geneva, and Sion, took them 
in hand, decl.ared they were heretics, and delivered them over to the 
secular arm. The chatelain again led them into the courtyard of the 
Priory, ‘where it was customary to deliver judgment,' and J.acques 
Bollet gave judgment against them ; and, as they refused to amend 
their ways, he declared that the whole were to be burnt and all their 
goods were to be confiscated. Peronette, widow of Michel des Ouches, 
who, besides heresy, was sahl to have been guilty of various other 
crimes, including ‘ eating children at the synagogue,’ was selected for 
sjiecial ])unishment. She was tied to a ])ost of wood, ^ haute ct visible,^ 
sitting on a red-hot, burning iron for the twentieth part of an hour, 
before the light was applieil to the stack, above which she was ])laced to 
be burnt ; and Jean Grelan, who it is said had ‘ trampled on the body 
of (Jirist and paid hommage to the Devil,’ etc., was condemneil to be led 
to the place where he had committed thes6 crimes, or to the nearest 
place of justice, and after h.aving had his foot cut oil* was to be brought 
b.ack, de.ad or alive, tied to a jiost <*ind burnt along with Jiis foot. 

Centuries of oppression accustomed Chamoniards to this sort of 
treatment. They were born under it, they endured it, and they 
accepted the situation, though every now and then there w<as an out- 
break. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, in consequence of 
successive encrojichmcnts of the Priors, they rose in revolt, ami carried 
off the cattle of Riclnard de Villette,^ and he only made peace by 
recognising and confirming their rights in writing. His nine successors 


1 Prior from 1266 to 1296. 
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ruled on an average 25 years apiece, more or less obnoxiously, and 
then there came a change. 

By a Papal Bull of February 27, 1519, the Pry[)ry of Chamonix 
ptossed into the hands of the Chapter of the Collegiate C'liurch of 8t. 
fJac([ues at Sallanehes, and the natives, for a time, seem to have 
anticipated tliat some benefits would accrue to them from the transfer. ‘ 
The Cliapter pledged itself to appoint a resident (%anon, and to respect 
the privileges of the inhabitants ; but the Chamoniards do not appear 
to have beh'n satisficil with their treatment, and presently resisted the 
collection of tJixes. At this ])eriod they became somewliat turbulent. 
Two olUcers who were sent successively to ('hamonix were so mal- 
treated that they considered themselves fortunate to escape with their 
lives. “I have not been able to discover,” says M, Perrin, “that 
any consequences followed.” Orders Avere, hoAvever, given to arrest 
the mutineers, and a certain (^hisse de Boutillcr Avas despatched Avith 
a numerous train to carry them out. But Avhen he arrived before 
the Church he Avas assailed Avith shoAAxrs of stones, and, wounded, beat 
a hasty retreaf. Matters continuing like this, the Chamoniards in- 
curred excommunication ; but they ]>eggcd themselves off for th:*ee 
months, in order ‘ to take the sacrament at Easter,* and then Avent 
on as l)efore. The Bailly of Faucigny came in 1535 to publish a 
proclamation ordering the payment of the obnoxious dhnes^ and the 
syndics and the inhabitants behaved violently, tore uj) the iwoclamation, 
and drove the Bailly and his men into the Priory. For this outrage 
several i)ersons Avere an’este<l, and led aAvay to prison at Chambery. 
The dispute still Avent on, and in 1537 tlie Seigneur Demarest de 
iMcnthoii came to (-hamonix, accompanied by Jifty gentlemen, besides 
the officers of justice, to see Avhat he could do ; and he fared no 
better than the otliers, for he avjis liootcd at all along the road, and 
AA'as besieged in the Priory hy 400 or 500 armed men, who threAV stones 
and shot Avith ar<piebns(‘s through the AviiidoAvs, and blocked every 
path to prcA^ent the arrival of fussistance, (Tying out that they should 
be killed, or burnt, or kc])t prisoners until they died of hunger. In 
the night one of them Avas let down through a AvindoAV, and escaiied 
hy the mountains to Sallanehes to give the alarm. 1*he tocsin Avas 
sounded, and 500 or 600 men marched to relieve the Seigneur, Avho 
ultimately Avas alloAved to depart in peace. 

This was the coiiimcncemcnt of a struggle in Avhich the Chamonmrds 
sought to get free from the exmrtions and imposts that they had in- 
herited from feudal times, and the struggle continued for more than 
tAA'o centuries. In 1737 they began to aim at completely ridding 
themselves of their odious burdens by paying doAvn a lump sum, and 
forty years were spent in haggling what the amount should be. In 
1780, delegates from the Chapter met others at (*hamoiiix appointed 
by the community to discuss terms. . The Chapter Avanted 150,000 
livres, ami at last came doAAui to 75,000. Not until 1786 Avas a 
compromise elfected ; and then, by the imyment of 58,000 livres the 
valley Avas deliverecl from its oi)pressions, Chamoniards became free 

1 The Rervices had sometimes been neglected. In 1368, the syndics complained bitterly 
to the Ahb6 of St. Michel de la Oluse that the Church at Chamonix was not kept up 
as it ought to be, and spoke of the want of monks. 
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men,i and tlie Commune took possession of tlic lands of the Priory.2 
‘‘‘On the 30th of October, 1780, the rule of the Priory of Chamonix 
expired at the s<^roke of inidnif,dit and was buried the next morning,* 
having lasted 696 years. When the F/‘ench Revolution came, the 
Chamoniards said, ‘ Ah ! if we had only been able to look into the 
future, and had waited a few years, we sliould have been enfranchised 
without ptaying anything.’ ”3 

Tlie important jieriod embraced by the years wdien the negotiations 
for enfranchisement were proceeding coincided with the tfhie at which 
a stream of outsiders came to view the sights of Chamonix ; and it 
seems probable that through contact and converse witli those wlio 
enjoyed greater free<lom than themselves the Chamoniards were filed 
with this craving for liberty. From 1741 onwards the stream llowed 
uninterruptedly and has constantly increased. Rut at a much earliei- 
<latc occdsitmal strangers came to inspect the (llaciers (or (HficUrcs, 
.as they were formerly termed). One of the earliest references to 
them that is in print will be found in Les noumilles (£uvres de 
Momtimr le Pays, a gentlem.an who wrote .as follows, in a letter 
dated ‘Cli.amony en Fossigny, le 16 May, 1669,’ to a lady with 
whom lie seems at one time to have been on good terms. Upbr.aid- 
ing her for her coolness, he s.ays — 

“In my despair at leaving you, T vowed that T would throw myself over the 
first convenient place. But, until now, though for fifteen days I have asceiKlcd 
and doscondod the most dangerous mountains in Savoy, .and skirted the brinks of 
a thousand precipices, T have not thrown mvself over. . . 1 must not deceive 
you. The pleasure of looking at your |)ortKiit in this frightful country has alw.ays 
koi)t mo back when I proposed to execute my intention. . . Hero, Mad.amo, 1 see 
five mountains which are just like you. . . Five mountains, Madame, which arc 
pure ice from top to bottom.”^ 

Seventy 'four ye.ars before the publication of IVTonsieur le Pays’ 
letter, the name of Chamonix (Chamonis) made its .aj>j»earaiice in the 
gj*c.at Atbas of Merc«ator, and it was possibly somewhere about this 
time (l«59o) th.at the village began to be talked about in the outer 
world.^ Anyhow, it is cle.ar that it was by no means an unknown^ 

* 1 At one sweep, they got rid of “droits de fief, d’einphyt^ose, dc direete, de lo<ls, 
double lods et du ticra des voiites g(inerales ; les services, censes f^odules, liaut-si6ge, 
pr^inices dcs montagnes,” etc. 

2 This appears to have been a second payment, for Boiirrit, in his Description dcs 
Gltmercs piiblishwl in 1773, says that the Chapter of Sallanches foniierh' htul the right 
to a third of the property of a man who tiled childless, but that the community had 
bought up that right for 30, (KK) livres. In his Nouvclle Descnptiuii dcs Glacici'cs, i)ub- 
lished in 1785, he says that at that time the Cur6 of the Priory was called guardian 
{adminigtrattuT) “ because, hedhles the care of souls, he looked after the jiroperty of 
the Chapter. This double (pupation, which, in other countries, is liable to many con- 
setpiences, has none in this valley, where the eca;lesiastieal rule is truly paternal. 
However, the community is at the point of being enfranchised,” and he suggests, as a 
result, that “the clergy, when limited to their proper functions, will become more 
respected.” 

3 The Priory has now disappeared. M. Perrin says that one of the Chapels belonging 
to it IS meprporated in the existing Church, but that the buildings of the Priorv were 
completely destroyed by fire on Dec. 3, 171)8. He savs further that the present Hotel 
<rAnglcterre stands upon the site of two mills which 'belonged to the Priory. 

4 Monsieur le Paju apparently refers to the Glaciers of Taconnaz, Hossons, Argentiisre 
and Tour, and the Mer de Glace. I quote this imsage from the interesting pamphlet 
by M. Thdophile Dufour, to which reference will again l)e made presently. 

5 For the name is nwt in the Atlas by Mercator in 3 vols., the first \oluinc of which 
was published at Duisburg in 1585. 
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l)lace at the end of the 16th century; and this fact, in conjunction 
with the extrat^ts that have been {^iven from Perriifs Histuirv 
(which, it should ho said, convoy a very inadequate idea of the 
sterling nature of his volume), is suthcient to shew that too much 
stress has heen Laid upon the ‘discovery’ of Chamonix hy l^ococke 
ainl AVindiiam in 1741, though tlicir visit, undoul)tetl]y, had tlie 
effect of hringing it into greater ]>rominence. 

In the year 1740, “there was quite a little colony of English” at 
(Teneva, coiAposed in ])art of young men who had come there to 
iijiisli tlujir eclucation. Tliese young fellows appear to have heen on 
good terms with the authorities. They sometimes invited them to 
l)rivate theatricals ; and they were themselves invited ' u])on other 
occasions to appCcar before the authorities, to «ae(H)unt for too great 
sprightliness (c.m'.? Amongst them was William Windliam, 

of Eellhrigg in Norfolk, who was about three - and - twenty years of 
age, handsome and tall, known subsequently in London as ‘boxing 
Windham.’ “IJiad,” said he, 

“long had a great Desire to make this Excursion, hut the Difficulty of gottii g 
Company had made me defer it: Luckily in the Month of Jnke last Dr. Pm'H'ke 
arrived at iieneat from his \'oyagcs into the Levant and %///>^ which countries he 
had visited with great Exactness. 1 mentioned to him this Curiosity, and my 
Desire to see it. and ho who was far from fearing Hardships, expressing a like 
tnelination, wo immediately agreed to go there ; when some others of our friends 
found a Party was made, they likewise came into it, and 1 was commissioned to 
provide wliat was necessary for our setting out.” 

Wirnrinim had seem the Dcliecs dc In linisaCy and the works of 
Sehcuch/cr, ami through Heading these books had learnt something 
about the Clacivres, “ It is really Pity that so great a (hiriosity 
should he so little known. . . As we were assured on all hands, 
that wo slioiihl scarcely lind any of the Necessaries of Life in those 
Parts, we took with us Sunqder Horses, loaded with Provisions, and 
a Tent, which was of some use to us, though the terrible Description 
People had given us of the Country was much exaggerated.” 

They set out on June 19, 1741, a party of eiglit, “besides five. 
Servants, all of us well arm’tl, and our Jlaggage-Horses attending us, 
so that we had very much the Air of a Caravan. The first Day 
we went no farther than Boimemlle,^^ The next night they slejit at 
Servoz on ‘ clean streaw in a Barn,’ and on the third day arrived at 
(Miamonix. 

“Hero wo encamji’d, and while our Dinner was preparing, we impiired of 
the People of the- Place about the (wfariercs. They shewed us at first the 
Ends of them which reach into the Valley, and wore to bo seen from the 
Village ; these ai)pear d only like white Uocks, or rather like immense Icicles, 
made by water running down the Mountain. This did not satisfy our Curiosity, 
and we thought wo had come too far to l)e contented with so small a Matter ; 
wo therefore strictly inquired of the Peasants whether wo could not by going 
up the Mountiiin discover something more worth our N(^tico. They told us we 
might, but the greatest Part of them represented the ^Phing as very difficult 
and laborious ; they told us no-body ever went there but those whose Business 
it was to search for Crystal, or to shoot Bonqiietivs and Chamoia^ and that all 

f According to M. Thiiophilc Dufoiir there are records at Geneva to that effect. 
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the Travellers, who had been to the Glojciern hitherto, hud been satisfied with 
what we had already seen. 

'J’ho Prbjri of jthe Place was a {?ood old Man, who s^^ewod us many 
Civilities, and emleavonrcd also to dissua<lo us ; there were others who 
represented the Thing as mighty o^usy ; but we perceived plainly, that they 
expected, that after wo had bargain’d with them t<j be our (iiiidcs, we should 
soon tiro, and that they should earn their Money with little Trouble. However 
our Curiosity got the better of these Discouragements, and relying on our 
Strength and Kosolution, wo determined to attempt climbing the Alountain. 
Wo took with us several Peasants, .some to be our Cuides, and oHiers to carry 
Wine and Provisions. These pooi)lo w'ore so much persuaded that we should 
never bo able to go through with our Task, that they took with them Candles 
and Instruments to strike Fire, in ciuso we should bo overcome with Fatigue, 
and be obliged to spend the Night on the Mountain. In order to prevent 
those amongst us who were the most in wind, from fatiguing the rest, by 
pushing on too fast, wo made the following Rules : That no one should go 
out of his Rank ; That ho who led the way should go a slow and o\en Pace ; 
'I’hat who ever found himself fatigued, or out of Breath, might call for a 
Halt; And lastly, that when ever we found a Spring wo .should drink some 
of our Wine, mixed with Water, and fill up the Rottlcs, we j^ad einj)lied, with 
Water, to serve us at other Halts where wo should hnd none. These 
Precautions were so useful to us, that, perhaps, had we not obscr\cd them, 
the Peasants w'oiild not have been deceived in their (.’onjectures. 

We set out about Noon, the 22 d of Jv'n(% and crossed the Arre over a 
wooden bridge. Most Maps phuje the (tiaeieres on the same side with 
but this is a Mi.stako. Wo were (piickly at the Foot of the Alountain, and 
began to ascend by a very steep J'ath through a Wood of Firs and Larehe 
Trees. Wo ma(ie many jfalts to refresh ourselves, and take breath, but wo 
kept on at a good Kate. After wo had passed the Wood, we cam 3 to a kind 
of Meadow, full of largo Stones, and Pieces of Rocks, that were broke off, and 
fallen down from the Mountain; the A.sccnt was so stcci> that wo vcrc obliged 
somotiinos to cling to them with our Hands, and make use of Sticks, ^\ith 
sharp Irons at the Knd, to supjwrt 011^*50^08. Our Road lay slant Ways, and 
w'o had several Places to cross where the A tvlanvlu's of Snow’ w’crc fallen, and 
had made terrible Havock ; there W’as nothing to be scon but Trees torn up 
by the Roots, and largo Stoiu's, which seemed to lie wilhout any .‘:u])])ort ; 
every stej) w’o set, the Cround gave way, the Snow which was mixed with it 
made us slip, and had it not been for our Staffs, and our Hands, we must 
many times have gone down the Precipice. We had an uninterrupted View' 
(piito to the Bottom of the Mountain, and the Steepness of the Descent, join’d 
to the Height where w'c were, made a View terrible enough to make most 
People’s Jfcads turn. In short, after climbing w'ith great J^abour for four 
Hours and three Quarters, we g<.)t to the Top of the iVIountain, from whence 
W’O had the Pleasure of beholding Objects of an extraordinary Nature. Wo 
w’cro on the Top of a Mountain, w’hich, as w’cll as w’c could judge, w’as at 
least twdeo as high as Mount Safvee^ from thence w’c had a full \'iew of the 
(fiarierfis. T own to you that 1 am extremely at a Boss how’ to give a right 
Idea of it; «as T know no one thing which I have ever seen that lias the least 
Resemblance to it. 

The Description which Travellers give of the Seas of Girfulmid .seems to 
come the nearest to it. You must imagine your Bake lait in Agitation by a 
strong Wind, and frozen all at once, perhaps oven that w'ould not produce the 
same Appearance. 

Our Curiosity did not .stop here, wo were resolved to go dow’n u])on the 
Ice ; we had about four hundred Yanis to go down, the Descent was ex- 
cessively steep, and all of a dry crumbling Earth, mixt with (travel, and little 
loose Stones, w’hich afforded us no firm footing ; so that w’o w’cnt down partly 

1 There was no Prior at that time. Windham doid>tloss supposed that there must be 
a Prior because there was a Priory. 
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iallinjy, and partly slidinp: on onr Hands and Knees. At length we got upon 
the lee, where our Ditlleiilty ceased, lor that wjis extremely rougli, and allorded 
us good tooting ^ we found in it an infinite number of (*ravks, some we could 
step over, others were several Feet wide. I’lieso t^racks were so deep, that 
we eo\dd not oven see to the Ikittom ; those who go in search of Crystal are 
often lost in them, but their Hodies are generally found in them after some 
Days, perfectly well preserved. All our Cuidcs assured us, that these tVacks 
change continually, and that the whole iUaciere luis a kind of Motion. In 
going up tlie Mountain we often heard something like a (Jlap of Thunder, 
which, tus we*^'wcrc informed by our (biidcs, was caused by fresh Cracks then 
making ; but as there were none made while wo were UiJon the Ice, wo could 
not determine whether it was that, or AraUnivhe,^ of Snows, or perhaps liocks 
falling ; though since Travellers observe, that in (Hreruland the Ice cracks with 
a Noise that resernhles Thunder, it might very well be what our Guides told 
us. As in all Countries f)f Ignorance People are extremely superstitious, they 
told us many strange Stories of Witehes, &e. who came to play their pranks 
u])Ou the and diince to tlie Sound of Instruments. We should liave 

been suri)rised if we had not been entertained in these Parts, with some such 
idle Legends. The Jioinptdins go in Herds often to the Number of fifteen or 
sixteen upon the jee, wo saw none of them ; there were some (Mtiinols whicli 
wo shot at, but at too groat a Dishmcc to do any Execation. 

Having remained about half an Hour upon the Olncirre. and having drank 
there in Ceremony Admiral Yemon’s Health, and Success to the Jirilhh Arms, 
we climb’d to the Summit, from whence we came, with incredible Difficulty, 
the Earth giving way at every stcj> wo set. From tluuice, having rested our- 
selves a few Minutes, we began to des<*end, and arrived at (flnumnnnj just 
about Sun-set, to the great Astonishment of all tho Pco}>lo of the Place, and 
even of our Cuides, who owned to us they thought wo should not have gone 
through with our Undertaking.” 

Windliam wont away from (Jeneva in August, 1742, and (ni tho 
20tli of that month a o(mij)any of (Jenevese, whose curiosity liad l»con 
raised by reading the aceount that ho liad written, started for 
Chamonix, stimulated hy his remarks that “ Harometers to measure 
the Height (»f the Mountains, portahle Tliormometers, and a Quadrant 
to take Heights with, would he useful, if there were a Mathematioian 
in Compfiny,” and that “one who understood Drawing might find 
wherewithal to imploy liimself, eitlier on the Hoad, or in the Place 
itself; in short a Man of Genius might do many things which we 
have not done.” They travelled from Geneva to Sallanches in one 
day, ami on the morrow arrived at Chamonix. The next day was 
or*cui»icd in going to the Montanvert, and on tho following morning 
they r(^turiie<l to (Jeneva. This party of (ienevese was under tlie 
lojuliiig or direction of a ccitain Peter Martel, wlio wrote an account 
of the journey, wliich was imhlished in London in 1744.' A facsimile, 
on a reduced scale, of this rare i>am])lilet is given overleaf. 

.Mr. Peter Martel termed himself ‘ Kiigiiicer,’ and .at the end of 
his pjuni)ldet he stated th.at he made and sold Pocket and otlicr 
Thermometers, and until a few ye«ars .ago this seemed to he all that 
was known about him in Engband. His pamphlet contains Wiiidli.am’s 
account of his ])roceedings (in the form of a letter to a friend), and 
M.artePs account of his own journey, in the form of a letter to 
Windham ; .and it is expressly stateil that lM)th lettcj’s were trahslaivd 

1 It w ill be noticed that on the title-page it is said * As laid before the Uoyal Society,’ 
but it does not .appear tiiat the Society printed the coinniiiiiicatiun. 
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from the French, No French version was, however, known until 
Mons. Theophile Dnfour published one in the Echo dcs Alpes in 
1879,1 prefaced hy various well-authenticated detail s.relatinj' to the 
persons in question. M. Dnfour makes it clear that Mr. Windham 
published Tiothing. He wrote a letter, giving an account of his pro- 
ceedings, to Jaques- Antoine Arlaud, a portrait -painter livin«^ in 
Cieneva, ot the dcaire of the latter, Arlaud allowed the letter to he 
circulated, and the orij^inal, or a copy of it, was seen by Martel. 
Fetor Martel's letter to Windham was also circulated in manuscri])t 
at (leneva, and both letters were seen by Mons. Bauhu;re (who is 
termed by l)c Saussure ‘savant BihliotluHiaire de notre ville’). This 
gentleman was in the habit of writing to the j)ai)ers, and, in May 
and dune, 174.3, he sent two letters to the Journal hcMtiqae of 
NeuchiUel, the tirst of which commenced thus: - 

“ Sir - You have hoard that one has seen at Ceneva, in the last year or 
two, some manuscript accounts of different travellers who have had the 
curiosity fo go to ^xamine, in Faucigny, the part of the Alps that is called 
the ipariei'dt. . . You ask me to copy the two different accounts which have 
ai)i>eared in our town. There would he a good deal to copy ; T am ratlu r 
lazy and I have no secretary at my disposal. You will ho content then, if 
you please, with a sort of resume of these two manuscripts. I shall try to 
melt the whole down, and to send you the essence.” 

Such was the manner in which the public first became informed 
of tluise two journeys. The melted or hoiled-down version of the 
lazy Baulaere was the only account published in French until the 
a])pearance of M. Th6ophile Dufour’s pamphlet in 1879. In this he 
gives the entire contents of Windham and MartoPs two accounts, 
printed from one of the AIS. copies th.at were in circulation at 
(leneva in the time of Baulaere, which has been discovered at Paris, 
in the Library of the Institute. 

Researches hy M. Dnfour have elicited facets relating to Peter 
Martel. It appears that he was Imwii in 1701 or I70ii, and was the 
son of a French refugee, a .shoemaker, who settled at (leneva at the 
heginning of the 18th century. Two refereiujos to the son have been 
<liscovered in the Reg. du (kmseil of (Jeneva, both of which are to 
his credit ; ^ and it has also been found out, from documents which 
are in existence at Geneva, that he ultimately went to Jamaica and 
died there in I7(il. 

If the manuscript versions of Windham and ALartel’s rehations 
which have been j)rinte<l hy M. Dnfour wore exact transciipts of the 
original letters, the English translations (of 1744) arc very free 

1 WILLIAM WINDHAM ET PIKHRE MARTEL. Relations do lours deux voyages 
aux (jtlaciei-s de Chamonix (1741-1742). Texte original Franyais public pour la premiere 
fois avec une introduotion el des notes par Thdophilu Dufoiir, Pr<^Hideiit de la C^our do 
justioe de (4cn6\e, Dirccteur des Archives de I’Etat. Geneva, 1870. 

2 At Feb. 10, 1723, there is this entry. Gratification A Martel^ pottr m machine.— 
MoTisiciir le sindic de la ganle a fait voir an ’(^onseil un planisf6re, avec un bonl 
d’environ denii-pied de hauteur, remjdi de nombre de corcles et de iiiachiiics qui 
reprd'sentent le iiiouvenient des plan6tos, seloii Ics diff6rens systtines do I’tol«im6e et de 
Copernic, compost, par im jeune honime iionniid Martel, fils d’un cordonnier, qui a 
beaucoup de talent pour le dessein et pour la m6(ianiquo, dont il a fait present la 
Biblioth6que. Sur quoi 6tant opind, I’avis a 6t6 de lui tairc une gratification de dix 
louis d’or pour I’encourager.” 
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translations. The deviations from the French are frequent, and tliere 
are a<lditions and omissions. These differences are not of a nature 
to be attributed to printers’ ‘devils,’ or compositors. Altliougli very 
numerous, they are of little importance so far as facts are concerned. 

The principal interest of the two narratives lies in the information 
they aflbrd about the coiiditum of C'Jiainonix anrl the (liamoniards a 
century and a hfilf a*>o. It appears that at that time, althou'^di it 
was customary for visitors to do little more than insi)ect the ends of 
the f;Iaciers, there were already Guides and l\)rters. iTiere Avas a 
prevalent rumour that the glaciers were increasing. Windham says 
he Avas told by his Guides “that in the time of their Fathers the 
Gkicicre^^ (that is the Mer de (ilace) “Avas but small,' and that there 
Avas even a Passfige thro’ these Valleys, by which they could go into 
the \'(iL iVAonta in six hours.” Ilut throughout the Avholc of his 
account there is no mention of Mont Wane, ami an omission so 
strange makes one conjecture that it must have been invisible during 
his stay. I’eter Martel, hoAA'CA’er, mentions Mont Wane four times. 
In tile P]nglish ]>amphlet, at p. W, he refers to “the Mountain 
called Mont hlanr/' ; on j)p. 17 and 10 he calls it “the Mont JilanrA^ ; 
and upon p. 22 he says Mont Blanc, Avhich is supiiosed to be the 
ITeighest in all the Glacivrcs, and perhaps of all the >4//y.y. Many 
Persons of the Country Avho have travelled assured me, that they had 
seen it from Dijon, and others from Lanyrea, Avhich is l.S.’) Miles 
distance.” 

T have been unable to learn that the name !Mont Wane has been 
]>ririted at an earlier date. It woiihl seem therefore, under any 
circumstances, that it came into use someAvhere about the time of 
^Martel’s visit. Possibly, it Avas invented to satisfy inquisitive visitors 
demanding ‘Avhat do you call this?’ and ‘Avhat do you call that?’ 
Some of the Aiguilles had been christened already. The J)rii, tlie 
Chariiioz (Charmeaux), the Waiticrc? (Waiterie), and Mont Mallet 
(Mallay) Avere established names in 1742; and I imagine that, perhaps, 
Avheii Martel pursued his impiiries, and pointing to the gi*eat snowy 
dome demanded ‘and Avhat <lo you call that?’ the Chamoniards 
replie<l simply, “Oh! Ave call that the Avhite mountain,” Avithout 
intending him to suj)i»ose that this was an established appellation. 
Down Aveiit ^Mont Wane in his notes, and the name has stuck to 
the mountain ever since. 

lloAvever this may be, ^lartel Avas the lirst to use the name on a 
maj).' The shoemaker’s son had the honour to introdm*c Mont Wjinc 
to the Avorld, and the fame of the Great White Mountain soon spread 
abroad. 

1 M. Andre I*errin says in his Ilixtoire (at p. G) tliat Hoiirrit was tlie first to give the 
name Mont Jfiiinc on a 'map (the map in liis ^ouvelle Desenption deg (Haciereg et (iluciers 
de Samye, published in 17S5). This is incorrect. Martel gave it for4'-o»e years earlier 
on the Map (IMatc 11) that accompanies his pamphlet. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLIEST ATTEMPTS TO ASCENT) MONT BLANC. 


THE (iLAClP:nh:S become famous — nOKACE BENEDICT DE SAUSSURE — 
WONDERFUL EFFECT OF FAITH — DE SAUSSURE'S REWARD — FntST 
ATTEMPTS iO ASCEND MONT BLANC — THE NATIVES COMPLAIN OF 
TOO MUCH HEAT — MARC BOUIHUT TRIES THE ST. CERVAIS SOE 
— SOME OF HIS PEOPLE GET TO THE FOOT OF THE BOSSES DU 
DROMADAIRE — lOINT EXPEDITION OF BOURRIT AND DE SAUSSURK 
—A RACE FOR THE SUMMIT DECIDED IN FAVOUR OF CHAMONIX. 

Chamonix speedily Benefited from the publicity which was j^iven to 
it by tlie oinMilation of Windham and Martel’s letters. It soon 
became the fashion to visit the GlacU'res, 

Amonj^st those who MX*nt tliere was a yoiin" man named Horace 
Benedict de Haussure. He helonj'ed to an olil Swiss family,^ 
settled a few miles from (Jeneva, at a place called (lenthod. When- 
ever lie walked ahroail, the (treat Wliito Mountain must liave caufiflit 
his eye, on the opjiosite side of the lake. De Saiissure was a man 
of studious habits, and at the early age of twenty -two became 
Professor of Pliilosopliy at the Academy of (.Jeneva. “7\s for me,” 
he says in his Trards^^ “T liad from my infancy a nmst doended 
passion for mountains. In 1700, I went alone and on foot to visit 
tlie CJlaciers of Chamonix. I returned again the next season, and 
«ince then I have not allowed a year to pass >vitliout making journeys 
.amongst mountains for tlie sake of study.” 

He sahl that so early as 1700 and 1701 he had it proclaimed in 
the tliree parishes of the valley of Chamonix that he would give a 
considerable reward to anyone who should discover a practicable way 

1 Horace Benedict de Sanssiire was bom in 1740. The De Sanssnres trace their 
descent from Mon^in de Savssvre, EKrm.ver, Seiju^nettr de Dompmartin and de Moiiteiil 
sous la ville d’Amance cn Lorraine, who in 147.'> was atta(;heu to the Court of Rent^ 
Kin*^ of Sicily and Jerusalem. Ilis son, Antoine de Saussure, succeeded to his olti(;es 
and dignities; hut in became Protestant, was imprisoned and deprived of his 
])osseSvSions, and retired to Metis in 1552. He was ejec.ted from Met/., and then went 
with his family of twelve children siujcessively to Wtrashurjf, Neuchiitcl, and Geneva, 
and finally settled at Lausanne in 155C. He died in 15C9. Horace Bene<lict de Saussure 
was the only son of an only son, and was eighth in a direct line from Mongin de Savssvre. 
I take these facts from a family tree, communicated to me hy Motis. F. Henri L. de 
Saussure, grarulHon of Horace Benedict de Saussure. 

* Voyages les Alpes^ 4 vols. 4to, Neuchatel. 
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to tlio to[» of the (jireat White Mountain, an<l that lie would even 
])ay for their time if their attempts were unsuccessful.^ It does not 
aj^pcar, from aii^dit we know, that anyone even contemplated the 
ascent of Mont lllanc before tliis reward was ollered ; or that any of 
the peaks of Mont lllanc had been ascended at that time, or that 
the C^hamoniards in j^^eneral were entitled to be considered mountain- 
eers ; though long before the visit of Windham they were acquainted 
with some of the peculiarities of glaciers, as they well might be, 
inasmuch as the glaciers come almost to their doors. From the 
following iiassage, taken from the Life of Jean d’Arathon d’Alex, 
])ublished at Lyons in 1707, it is obvious they knew that glaciers 
sometimes advance and sometimes retreat. 

“The inhabitants of a parish called (Jhamounix shewed in a remarkable 
manner the confidence they put in the blessing of their Bishop. Charnounix 
is upon the frontiers of the Valais, having great mountains laden with snow 
and ice, in summer as w'ell as in winter ; their height seems to carry their 
tops to the skie.s, and they rise almost as far as the sight can reach ; and the 
snow and ice, continually inclining downwrards, threaten to mik the surrounding 
localities. As often as the Bishop visited this region, the pc(^ple begged him 
to exorcize and to bless these icy mouiitiiins. Aliont five yea^s before his 
deaths they sent a deputation to beg him to come once more, offering to pay 
his expenses, and assuring him that sinee his last visit the faner&t had 
retreated more than eighty paces. The Bishop, delighted at their faith, 
replied, ‘Yes, my good friemls, I will come to add my prayers to yours.’ 
Ho went. . . 1 have a declaration,” says the writer, “made on oath by the 
most notable persons of those parts, in which it is sw'orn that since this 
benediction by Jean d’Arathon, the tjhtdh'es have retreated, to such an extent 
that they are now an eighth of a league from the jilaces where they were 
formerly.”*^ 

They knew also that persons lo.st uimwi and swallowed up by glaciers 
might be exhumed in the course of time, in the natural order of 
things. Windham says that when he got ui>on the ice (of the Mer 
de Glace) he found an infinite numlier of cracks (crevasses). “These 
Cracks were so deep that we could not even sec to the Bottom ; those 
who go in search of Crystal are often lost in them, but their Bodies 
are generally found again after some days, perfectly well preserved. 
All our ({uides assured us, that these Cracks change continually, and 
that the whole Glac^wre has a kind of Motion.” 

This pas.sage from Windham shews that earlier than his time 
there wore some who ventured upon, or higher than the glaciers, and 
were more or less mountaineers. The majority of the Chamoniards, 
however, do not appear to have been very advanced in mountain-craft ; 
for, when Windham proposed to go to the Mon tan vert, “the greatest 

1 "Lorsque j’icrivoia le diacours pi^liiniiiaire et la preniitrc partie de cct oiivrage, 
j’euvisageois la cime du Moiit-Blanc comine alwolument iUaccessible. Dans ines prcniidres 
courses k Chamouiii, cn 17G0 & 1761, j’avois fail piiblicr dans toutes les paroisses de 
la vall6e, que je doniierois unc rc^comiiense ossez considerable & ceux qui trouveroient 
une route praticablc pour y parvenir. J’avois mfime promis de payer les journ6es de 
ceux qui feroient des tentatives infnictueuses.” De Saussure, § 1102. 

Jean d’Arathon d’Alex was Bishop of Geneva from 1660 to 1605, and died in the 
latter year. 

3 Quoted from Oscillations des qv4fire grands Glaciers de la ValUe de Chamonix, 
par Venance Payot, Genfeve, 1870. 
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Part of tliem represented tlio Thin‘S as very difficnilt and laborious ; ^ 
they told us that no-hody ever went there but those whose Business 
it was to search for (Crystal , or to shoot Buuquctins and Chnmon^^' 
and this nlthonffh there was a Therefore, one ran liarclly "wonder 



ON THK MKR Uh GLACE. 


that J)e Saussure’s otter did not produce iniinediate results. A few 
feeble attempts were made, wliirli f^ave no jiromise of ultimate success.^ 
Tt was not indeed until 1775, fifteen years after tlic reward was 
ottered, that four ])easants''* made what may be called the lirst serious 
attempt to ascend the mountain. They conimeiiccil by scalinj^ the 
long buttress which is called the Montague de la Cote, and got some 

1 “We started at seven for the Mer de Glace— one of the ‘lions’ of Chaniouni. 
Having been told the nijfht ])efore that the road was Aer\ dan^^eruus.” Albert Smith, 
in The Stori/ of Mont Blanc^ speakiiiif of 1S38. 

2 De Saussiirc says (§ 1102) “ Pierre Simon essaya line fois dii c6t6 dn Tainil, line autre 
fois <lu cote du glacier des Ihiissons” (Bossons). The years in which these attempts 
were marie are not stated. “The side of the Tacnl" probably meant by way of the 
Glacier du Geant or du Tai'ul. llourrit saiil in 1785 that the guides thought it wouhl 
not be imi>ossible to ascend Mont Blanc by way of the Glacier du Tacnl, if a sleeping<pliu;e 
could be found. A’ouvelle Bescriptiuii des Glacieren et Glaciers de Saooye, par M. Bourrit, 
Geneve, 1785. 

3 Their names have been preserved by BoiirrijL Tliey were Michel Paccard and his 
brother Francois, Victor Tissai, and ‘the son of tne respectablo Oouteran.’ 
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distance up the glacier above — how high is not known. They seem 
to have been discouraged hy finding that they could not go up and 
down again in one day^ and they deemed it indisj)ensable to make 
the ascent in a single day, considering that it was too hazardous to 
pass a night amid the snows. The ])easants of Chamonix, at that 
time, were indeed almost entirely unac(juainted witli the snows and 
glaciers of tlie upper regions, although they had for a number of 
years conducted visitors over the Imver portions of the Mer de Glaxie, 
and perhaj)s over some other of the glaciers. ^ 

Eight years elapsed l)efore there was another attempt, and then 
(in 1783) three others 2 tried the same way; and, in order to have 
as much time as possible, passed a night on the toj) of the Montagne 
de la (^ote. At daybreak they took to the glacier, and reached a 
considerable elevation, but when they were at their highest point 
the strongest and most vigorous of the three was seized with an 
overpowering desire to go to sleep, and begged the others to go on 
without him. Hut they would neither do that nor let him go to 
sleep, and in the end they gave up the enterprise liiid came down 
to Chamonix. The great heat which occurs ui»on glaciers in line 
weather seems to liave surpri.sed these peasants, and they seem also 
to have been influenced by the sujierstition, wliich still prevails in 
many parts of the Alps, that it is fatal to give way to sleep when 
at great elevations. In this case it appeared that they tapprehended 
their companion would be killed by sunstroke. De Saussure sahl 
after this attempt in 1783, “from the information they gave, I 
regarded success quite impossible ; and that also was the opinion of 
the best men in (fliamonix.’’ He remarked that even if this sleepy 
episode had not sto[)ped these line fellows (ces braves gens) “it is 
very likely they would not have got to the toj), for they had still a 
long way to go, and the heat was exceedingly trying, — an astonishing 
fcact at such an elevation.” They made much of the heat when they 
returned, and Jorasse seriously told De Haussure that it was useless 
to carry provisions, and that if he went back again the same way 
he would only take a parasol and a bottle of smelling salts. “ When 

1 A lonjf -winded account of this attempt is {yiveii in Boiirrit’s Nonvelle Des&npHmiy 
whicii he says is a transcript of a relation supplied by one of the guides (‘ the son of the 
respectable Oouteran’); and from this it appears that the party started at 11 p.m. on 
July 13, and, after walking for two hours and a half, wejit to sleep at the foot of the 
Glac'-icr de Taconnaz. At daybreak they cotnmenced to ascend. the Montagne de la Cote, 
mounting at first on the Taconnaz side, and at the upper ]>art turning over to the 
side facing Oh.amonix. They found a path on the Montagne de la (.’6te, and a number 
of goats and sheep, high up, sent to fatten on the mountain during the suinmer. 
At 8 a.m. they took to the glacier, which appeared to them to be about half a league 
ai^ross, and they occupied more than three hours in crossing it, on account of the 
detours which were constantly necessary to avoid crevasses. It is related that there 
was on their left a rock in the middle of the snow (the Grands Mulcts), and they 
stopped there to collect crystals. After that, the account becomes somewhat incoherent. 
No times are mentioned, except that they got back to Chamonix at 10 p.m. The cause 
of turning was that they became enveloped in clouds and feared to lose the way. 

It is still customary to send^sheep and goats to the Montagne de la Cote, and to 
leave them to themselves for weeks at a time. The fact that there was a path in I77r) 
shews that this must have been a known locality long before. The height they readied 
cannot be stated with any certainty. They were probably the first to get to the 
Grands Mulets. 

^ Jean-Marie Couttet, Lombard Meunier dit Jorasse and Joseph Carrier. 
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I i)icture -to iiiyself,” said the Professor, “this big and robust’ 
iiiountaineer ’scaling the snows, holding a little pai*asol in one hand 
and a bottle of smelling salts in the other, nothing gives me a better 
idea of the diiliculty of this undertaking, and its absolute iiniMjssibility 
'to people ^vho have neither the lieads nor the liud)s of a good 
Chamouni guide.” They came back, Jlourrit sJiys, with swollen lij>s 
and dilajudated skins. 'Phese ai*e some of the trifles, mentioned 
incidentally, which shew that the Chamoniards at this period were quite 
unaccustomed to get to considerable elevations cither on snow or rock ; 
for if they liatl been in the habit of doing so they would have been 
familiar with the fact that a considerable degree of heat is often 
experienced (in the sun) at great heiglits, and that it is by no means 
phenomenal to lose the skin of one’s nose, or to get. swollen lips. 

Shortly Jifterwards, at some unknown date, the Monsieur Pourrit 
(who has been already mentioned several times) endeavoureil to follow 
in the steps of Couttet, ‘ Jorasse,’ and Carrier. Monsieur Marc llourrit 
was l)orn in 1735. He was an artist, and Precentor of the Cathedral 
Church of (icn«R’a, who visited (fliamonix and its surroumlings some- 
what frequently, and wrote several l)ooks upon lus excursions. His 
intentions were lietter than his execution ; arul as a mountaineer he 
was not a success, though lie considered that he had taken an ' 
imjiortant part in dcvelojiing the guides of Chamonix.^ At some 
unknown date in 1783 he an’ived on the toi» of the Montague de la 
Cote, and after having passed the night in the ojien air, fouml him- 
self, at live o’clock in the morning, “in the region of snow and ice. 
It was everywliere cut up by horrible crevasses. . . I saw my 
companions opening uji a way with their bA-tons and hatchets, become 
all at once invisible, then reappear on jiyramidal blocks; descend into 
labyrinths from which they could hardly escape, escalading walls 
forty feet high. . . When 1 was about to follow in their track, T 
saw a cloud growing round the summit of Mont lilanc, and descend- 
ing upon us. This smlden jdienomenon alarmed me ; T called to my 
companions,” and he bolted dowm to Chamonix as hard as he could go. 

Somehow or otlujr, M. Bourrit ac(|uired the notion that an ascent 
might be more easily made by mounting from the side of the (Bacier 
de Hionnassay, and then by following tlie ridge leading tuw^ards the 
summit from the Aiguille <le Goflter through the D6nie dti (ioflter, 
than by ascending from the valley of Cfliamonix ; and, learning that two 
Chasseurs ha<l actually got to some height upon the Bionnassay side, 
he fouiul them out and persuadeil them to take him in tow. TAn/ 
started in Sejitember, 1784, Imt the w^eather w^as cold, Monsieur 
Bourrit could not stand it, and did not even reach the ridge; though 
tw'O of his men did, and they followed it, they said, until they came 
to the foot of the tw’o snowy humps, which are now called the 
Bosses dll Dromadaire. Time ran short, and they came down, like 
all the rest, without having reached the summit. 

1 "Lch uiia 8C BOut fonucB d’oux meincB on allant ^ lu rcchcrche du (trisial et hp la 
chasse des chainoiH ; d’antres doivent leurs conrioisBances 6. M. de Saiissure ct ^ moi ; 
non sciilement none nous en sonimcs fait acxsompafpier sur la iner de ^lac'e et lea 
Bommites voisincB, mais ent^ore dans dcB voyogea lointoins en Pi6mont, en 'Vallais, dans 
les montagues dc la Suisse et oelles du Milanois.” 
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De Saussiire heard of this, and,- with the concurrence of Bourrit, 
had a little hut huilt high up on the JMoTinassay side, in order that 
they might start from a liigh level. In Septemher, 1785, they went 
to it, and essayed to follow the route which had Ixjen struck out the 
year before. But he failed even to reach the ridge. His hut was 
too low down ; the attempt was iiuule too late in the^yfear ; and they 
went h«ack to (Icneva without having accomplished any atlvance. 

This was the first occasion that l)e Saussure had set f^ot on the 
mountain, and his ])resence on the spot probably stimuLated the 
natives. Moreover, he shewed that he was in earnest by giving 
instructions to have another hut constructed, considerably higher up. 
He was convinced that if the summit should ever be attained it 
would be from that direction. The ]»easants of (liamonix did not, 
however, all sh.are this ojnnion. Some were in favour of the Bion- 
nassay side, and others espoused the valley route, and they took to 
betting on the subject. It w.os arranged that some of them should 
start from one side and some from the other, to see wl)^) would arrive 
first at the foot of the Ibial peak. They started on June 30, 178(5. 
Three came up from the back, and three others went vid the 
Montague do la Cote, and these latter arrived at the rendezvous 
long before the others. There was still time to spare, and they 
attempted to complete the ascent by following the ridge, but found 
that the ridge was too much for them. Just below the Bosses du 
Oromadaire it becomes narrow and steej), and reciuires the use of the 
ice-axe, with which the peasants of C'hamonix at that time wen* 
.scjanjoly acipiainted ; and so they turnc«l to come down, conviiK^ed 
that it was (iidte impossible to complete the ascent by that way. 
This brings us down *to the time when the first ascent of the Cireat 
White MountJiin (le Grand Mont Blanc) was effected. 
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CHAPTER in. • 

THK FJHST ASCENT OF THE (JREAT WHITE MOUNTAIN. 

JACQUKS RALMAT DISCOVKUS THK AM'IKS - PAHtiAGK AND NKARLV 
KKACHES THK SUMMIT — DR. TACCARD AND RAI.MAT MARK TH?] 
FIRST ASCENT — DE .SAUSSURK DIVES INSI’RUCTIONS TO EEVFJ. THE 
WAY — RECRIMINATIONS — MMIO IS THIS DR. PACCAUD ? 

Along \vitli the three wlio it lias been inentioned aHcerided from the 
V, alley of Chamonix, there was a fourth, >vho attached himself to the 
others filmost against their will —a young man named .laciques Halniat. 
dust before they started, he is siiid to have jiassed a couple of days 
in searching for a route u[)on his own account, and he was returning, 
with his clothes sticking to him half frozen, when lie met the otliers 
ascending. They were unwilling that ho should accompany them. 
They wanted the reward, and .so did he. Ihit he went >vith them, 
and when the others turned hack, he lingered hehind to look about, 
and they went on, it is said, and ileserteil him intentionally. 
“ Halniat is lively,” remarked the others ironically, “ and will catch 
us u]).” “ I found myself alone,” said he, “ and was divided between 

a wish to rejoin them, and an ambition to attom])t the ascent alone. 
I was piipied at being left behind, and something told me that, this 
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time, I should succeed.” He decided on the latter course ; descended 
on to a ^Teat snowy plain that is al>out 2()00 feet helow the summit 
(the Grand l^lateau), and remounted by the exceedingly steep snow 
which is on the right of the engraving on j). 20,^ digging out 
footsteps with the point of his baton, until high enough to see all 
the rest of the way clear to the top. “ It Avasn't cither easy or 
amusing, 1 can tell you, to he hung up so to speak on one leg, with 
an abyss underneath, and obliged to fashion this sort <4 staircase. 
Hut at last 1 got to the Rocher Rouge.^ Oh ! I am there, 1 said. 
There was nothing further to hinder one — no more steps to make.” 
Night Avas approaching, there Avere clouds about, and he did iKJt try 
to go to the top — less from fear of losing himself than from the 
conviction that he Avould not be seen, and that no one would believe 
he had been there. He came doAvn again the same Avay, but on 
alriving at the Grand Plateau avjvs nearly blind. “The snoAV had 
so aliected my eyes that I couldn’t see anything. 1 sat doAvn, (dosed 
my eyes, and put my head betAveen my hands. At tfie end of half 
an hour sight (iame ba(d\, but night had come. I hadn’t taken tAvo 
hundred steps Avhen 1 felt Avith my biiton that tlie snoAv Avas giving 
way under my feet. I Avas on the edge of the great creA'asse Avhicli 
we had crossed in the morning by a snoAv-hridge. T sought for it 
and couldn’t find it. Something had to he done. T put my knapsack 
on the snoAV, tied my handkerchief round my face, and i>repared to 
])ass the night as Avell as I could. From the place Avliere 1 Avas I 
saAv the lights of Chamonix, ^ Avhere my comrades Avere sitting cosily 
rournl the lire, or, it may be, AA^ero in their beds, l^crhaps none of 
them gave a thought of me ; or, if he did, it Avould be only to say, 
when stirring up the emljcrs or drawing the (jounterpane over the 
ears, ‘Just now that fool of a Jacijues is beating his feet to keep 
them Avarni.’” Next morning he returned alone to his village. 
“All was right at home. My Avife gav^e me something to eat, 
though 1 Avas more sleepy than hungry. She AA’anted me to go to 
bed in my room, but I Avas afraid of being tormented by the flies ; 
so, shutting myself up in the barn, I laid doAvn upon the hay, and 
slept twenty-four hours Avithout Avaking.” 

Balmat, at this time, Av<as tAventy-four years old, and though so 
young had already made tAvo attempts to ascend Mont Blanc. Once 
he had passed a night on the top of the Montague de la Cdte, and 
on the next day reacho<l the Grand IMateau, tilonr. He had noAv 
done a more notable thing, but still did not aAvake to find himself 
famous; for no one, not eA’cn his AAufe, kneAV the information he had 
gaiiieil. If he divulged it, he could not hope to protit. Hence, 
“ upon nituru to Chamonix, at first he kejit his discoATiy a secret. 
But as ho understood that Dr. Paccard Avas thinking of imiking 
some attempts on the mountain lie communicated his secret to him, 
and offered to act as his guide” to the summit. So says De Saussure 
I Tills is now termed the *mcien passage* {i.e, the old way). 

The Kocher Rouge is the great cliff seen in the engraving on p. 20. Its situation 
in relation to the summit will be understood by reference to the large ejigraving of 
Mont Blanc from the Brevent, facing p. 104. 

It is to be remarked, however, that Chamonix cannot be seen from tlie Grand Plateau. 
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in Vol. IV. of liis Vmjatjcs, Paccanl, the Village Doetor, was known 
to ('lianioniards as a mountaineering amateur, and in 1786 was about 
twenty-nine years of age. Though he might he little service as a 
companion, ho could he useful as a witness. Pa(;card agi’eed to go. 
Then three weeks of ha<l weather intervened ; hut at last, on August 
8, 178G, it seemed line enough to start. “ All our little matters 
having been arranged,” said Jlalmat,^ “and goo<l-hye said to our 
wives, we set out about live in the afternoon, one taking the right 
and the other the left hank of the River Arve, in order that no one 
should guess what we were about, and we rejoined each ()ther at the 
village of La (kUe.” They camped at the toj) of the Montagne do 
la Cote (the long buttress which is seen in the engraving on j). 25, 
extenfling from the valley towards the siiiiimit), alM)ut 5500 feet above 
('hamonix. So far there wiis no difficulty. “I sle 2 >t like a toj),” sakl 
Halmat, “ until about half-p«ast one,” and then awoke the doctor. “ The 
sun arose cloiulless, bright and shining, promising us a grand <lay.” 

The top of the Montague de la Cote abuts on the glaciers which 
extend continuously to the summit of Mont Rlanc. ®Tlie (Jlacier de 
Taconnaz descends on its right and the (llacier des Bossons on its 
left, and at the place where they separate the ice is extremely lissured 
and difficult to traverse. Balmat nuule no fuss about this. “In a 
(piarter of .an hour,” said he, “we took to the Cl.acier de Taconnaz. 
The first steps of the doctor were rather unsteady, but seeing how I 
managed he gained conlidcnce. M'e soon left the (Jrands jMulcts 
behind us.‘^ 1 pointed out the place where I laid passed my first 
night. He made a significant grimace, and held his tongue for ten 
minutes, then s.aid all at once, ‘ Do you think, Balmat, tliat we 
shall get to the top to-day?’ I promised nothing. For two hours 
more we continued to ascend in the same way. After the (Craiid) 
Plateau, the wind rose, and grew higher and higher. At bast, on 
arriving where the rocks which we called the Petit Mulct ^ peep out, 
a violent gust cai*ried away the doctor’s hat. I saw it scuttling 
away, while He looked after it \Wth outstretched arms. ‘ Oh ! Doctor,’ 
I s<aid, ‘you will have to go into mourning; you'll see it no more. 
It’s off to Piedmont. Oocwl-bye!’ 

“ I had hai<lly shut my mouth when there came such a s(j[uall as 
m.adc us lie flat on our stomachs, and for ten minutes we couldn't 
get up again. The doctor was discouraged. As for me, just then J 
was thinking only about the shojj-keeper who ought to be looking 
out for us,^ and I stood uj) at the first opimrtunity, but the doctor 

1 The ac;ooiiiit that follows of the ascent with Paccanl is principally taken from the 
relation of it which W'os {^iveii by Balmat to Alexandre Dumas in 183*2, forty-six years after 
the event. 

2 The Grands Mulcts is the name given to the first little group of Aiguilles w'hicli appear 
through the ice, above the Montagne de la Cdte. They are at the left-hand bottom corner 
of the engraving, Mont Blanc from the Brevent, fac-ing p. 104. 

2 Balmat disposes of the greater ])art of the ascent in half-a-dozen lines. The Petits 
Millets (as the rocks to w'hich he refers are now' termed) are a small pat(‘h only sriO feet 
below the summit, 000 feet above the top of the Rochers Rouges, and about 5300 feet above 
the Grands Mulcts. 

* Before leaving Chamonix, they had told a 'inarchande de strop to look out for them, 
near the top of the mountain, at a certain time. 
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would only follow on all fours. Tn this fashion we (^aiiie to a phwie 
where the villaj^e could he seen; I j^ot out niy glass, am I twelve 
thousand feet helow in the valley iniide out our gossip, and a crow'd of 
others looking at us through telescopes. Considerations of self-respect 
influenced the doctor to get on liis legs, and the nionient he was up 
they recognised us, he in his hig frm^k-coat and I in my regular dress. 
Down helow they waved their hats, and 1 replied with mine. 

“Paccard had used up his strength in getting on his legs, ami 
neither tlie^'encourageiuent we received nor that wliich I gave him 
made him continue upwanls. After I had exhausteil all my eloquence 
and saw that I was only losing time, T told him to keep in move- 
ment and as warm as })ossil)le. He listened without hearing, and 
answered ‘Yes, yes,’ to get rid of me. He was sufrering from the 
cold, and T myself was hemimbed. I went off by myself, saying that 
I would come back to look for him. ‘ Ves, yes,’ he rej)licd. I 
recommended him again not to keex» still ; but I had not gone thirty 
steps, when, on looking round, I saw that, instead of running about 
and beating his* feet to keep them alive, he was sitting with his back 
to the wiml. 

“From this time the way did not present any particular difficulty, 
but, as I got higher, the air became less and less fit to breathe. 
Every ten steps I was obliged to stop. It seemed as if I had an 
empty chest and no lungs, and the cold laid hold of me more and 
more. I went on, with face lowered, but presently, not knowing 
wliere I was, raised my hea<l and saw that at last I was on the 
summit of Mont Plane. Looking around, trembling lest T was 
mistaken, and shouhl see some fresh aiguille or new point which I 
should not have strength to sctale, the joints of my legs only seemed 
to hold together by the lielp of my trousers. But no ! no I I was 

at the end of my journey. T was where no one had ever been before. 

Then I turned towards C'hamonix, waving my hat at the end of my 
bAton, and saw through jiiy ghiss that they answered me. 

“When this exciting moment wjis over, I thought of my poor 
doctor; and, des(;ending to him jis cjuickly as possible, called him by 
name — (]uite frightened not to hoar him answer. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour I saAv him from afar, round as a ball, not moving, 
notwithstanding the shouts which he certainly must have heard. I 
found him doubled up with his head kitween his knees, like a cat 
making itself into a muff. T sla])])ed him on the slioulder, and lie 
mecluaiiically raised his head. 1 told him that I had rcachc<l the 
summit of Mont Blanc, but that appeared to interest him very little, 
for he only answered by inquiring where he could lie down and go 
to sleep. I told him that he luul come on purpose to go to the top 

of the mountain, and that he must go there. I shook him, took him 

by the shoulders, and made him go a few steps; but he appeared 
stupefied, and as if it were all the saTiic whether lie went one way 
or another, either uj) or down. However, the exercise I compelled 
him to take restored his cmuilation somewhat, and he asked if I. 
hadn’t by chance another pair of gloves in my pocket like those 
which were on my hands. They were of hareskin and had been made 
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exjiressly for tlio o(‘(;iisiori, without divisioiiH hot ween tlio lin<^ers. In a 
similar situation, I woiihl have refused both to my hrother, Imt 1 {^avo 
him ona. Soon after six we were on the summit of Mont Blam;. 


“Seven o'clock came; tlierc were only two liours and a half more 
of daylight ; it was time to be oil*. 1 caught Paccard again under 
the arm, waved my hat as a last signal to those below, and we 
began to go down. Tliere was no tnujk to direct us exccfit the little 
Jioles which iiad been made w'itli the points of our iron-shod batons. 
Paccard was no better than a cJiild, without will or energy, whom 1 
guided over the good bits and carried over the had ones. Night 
began to *closc in when we crossed the big crevasse, and caught us 
below the (Jrand Plateau. Paccard stopped every moment, declaring 
that ho could go no farther, ami I wfis obliged to cornjxd liim to go 
forward, not by persuasion but by force. At eleven o'clock we got 
out of the ice- world, and set foot on 

They had now got back to the top of the Montjigne do la C'dte. 
Hal mat remarked here that the doctor made no use of his hands, and 
found that he had lost sensation in them. “ I drew oil’ his gloves ; 
his hands were white, and as if dead.” Une of Halmat’s own bands 
was in a similar state. 

“T told him that there were three frost-bitten hands botwoen the 
two of us, but he only wanted to lie down and go to sleep, though he 
tohl me to rub my hand with snow. The remedy wasn't far oil'. I 
commenced on him, and linished on myself. Presently the blood came 
back, and with it warmth, but with the most excpiisite pain. . . T 
rolled up my doll in the rug, put him under shelter of a rock, we ate 
a bit, drank a drop, pressed one against the other as close as we 
could, and went to sleep.” 

Next morning the doctor was snow-blind, ami wjxs led down 
holding on to a strati of his guide s knapsack ; and Hal mat sai<l that 
he himself was unrecognisable, “d had red eyes, a black face, and 
blue ears.’’ Four days afterwards he left for Cicneva to announce his 
suc(;ess. 

But before Balmat and Paccard came ])ack, a si)ccial messenger was 
already on his way to (feiieva, sent by a sharp innkeeper, wdio hoped 
to secure the patronage of De Saussure. The reply which came from 
the Professor is an interesting document. It commenced thus : 

“ I fim very much obliged to you, my dear Jean -Pierre, for sending an 
express to inform me of the happy result of Dr. Paccard’s expedition. 1 was 
so delighted at the news that 1 gave two new crowns to the messenger. . . 

“Now, I am going to tell you something that you must keep a pi*ofoun(l 
secret, and this is that 1 myself wish to try the same route ; not that I flatter 
myself I shall get to the top, for 1 have neither the youth nor the agility of 
Monsieur the Doctor ; but 1 may get, anyliow, to a considerable elevation, and 
make there some observations and experiments which will be very importxnt to 
me. Now, as it appears that it is very troublesome to got across the glacier 
which is above the M(jntagno do la Cote, I wish yoxi to send at once five or 
six men to level the way, .so far OvS such a thing is j^ossiblo. You will give them 
good wages. . . You can put at their head this .Jacques Halmat, who made 
the journey with Monsieur Paccard, and give him higher i)ay.” 
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And then, after various other directions, comes this curious passjige. 
“ lint, in all this, 1 expressly forbid you to mention my name : say 
that all this has been ordered by an Italian nobleman, Avho does not 
wish to he known. I have the strongest reasons for wanting not to 
he talked about, and that no one sliall know I have got this idea 
in my head.” What these reasons were we do not know. He came 
to Chamonix a week after writing tlie letter,^ hut had weather set 
in, ami another i/ear passed before De Saussure stood on the summit 
(»f Mont Jifanc. On August 1, 1787, he set out with seventeen men 
led by Jacques llalmat, and passed the first night on the toj) of the 
Montague de la Cote, the next nniler tent near the edge of the 
Orand Plateau, and upon August 3, at 11 a.m., “1 enjoyed,” he 
said, “ the pleasure of the accomjdishment of the project which I 
had jdanned twenty-seven years before, namely, upon my first journey 
to Chamonix in ]7()0 — a project which I had often ahandoned and 
taken up again, which was a constant matter of care and anxiety 
to my family.” 

In the book oy ^M. de Saussure a jdato of Mont Blanc is given, 
with his track marked thereon ; and, although this plate inaccura ely 
represents the mountain, one can tell from it where he went, ami 
the route that was lirst of all discovered by Hal mat, which was 
subsequently followed by Balmat and Paccanl.*^ The ojunion of De 
Saussure (printed nine years after his ascent) was that this route 
was “very certainly the only one by which the summit could be 
gairierl,” In this he was inisUikeu- the mountain has, since then, 
been ascended from half-a-do/cn dillcrent directions. But the louto 
taken on the tii-st as^Muit is the most direct of all, ami, in some 
respects, is the most natural one.^ 

All cj)isode relating to Jaccjues Balmat remains to be mentioned, 
whi(di a]>pears to have been overlooked or ignored by writers on Mont 
Blanc. In the number of the Joiinad ih lAttminnv, for h'ebruary 24, 
1787, an anonymous article appeared questioning the accuracy of the 
iiccount of the ascent Avhich was generally received. It claimed that 
Paccard had diarorcred the route which was followed ; it stated that 
he had ‘selecte«r flaciiues Balmat to acconqiany him, and luul <lone 
so merely because the other guides were away and he was the only 
one unoccupied ; and that he >vas selected not as a fjmdv. but as a 
workman, “i/c was guided,” said this anonymous communication, 

1 The oriyfinal Mierfrom De Saussure was recently, and I sii])])Ose is still, in existence. 

It was {yi\en by Aions. Edwanl Tuirraz to the late Mr. Albert Smith. The letter to J>c 
Saussure, advising him that Mont lUaiic hatl been ascended, was written by Jean Pierre 
Tairraz, who kept a little inn at Chamonix. 

- The enjf raving on p. 25 is a reproduction of this iJatc. 

3 The first route has been iinjiroxe*! uiwii, ami to some extent has bc'cn sujierseded. 
The usual course is to protjeed from (Ihamonix (3445 feet) to the Pierre I’ointue ((1723). 
»St) far there is a mule path. From the Pierre Poiiitue to the spot called Pierre rEchcllc 
(7!)10), at tlie edge of the right bank of the (llaeicr des Bossous, there is a rough ))ath. 
The Glacier des Bossoiis is* then erossed to the rocks called the Grands Mulets (10,113), 
and there the original route is taken up, aiul followed so far as the Grand iMateau 
(about 12,000). Jlalmat’s route is then departecl froni, and there are two ways, which 
are used about e(jually -one Vjy the ridge c>f the Bosses, and the other by what is termed 
Uhe Corridor* — a steep bank of glacier lemling from a break in the Mont Maudit ridge 
down to the Grand Plateau. Those who a.scend by the latter way take up BaluiaPs 
route again upon reaching the top of the liochcrs Uouges. 
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“and eiicouragetl l»y A[. Paccard. Pacoanl pressed hiiii to go on 
when he wanted to turn hack. Ikilinat was useful to liiiu, doubtless, 
hilt not in attai/iiiig the siiiniiiiL . . Ihilinat <lid not get there the 
tirst — l*aceard has eertilioates which prove this” — and he “was 
not unrewarded, for the Doctor gave him nionoy.” 

^1. Dourrit took up his pen in defence of the Chamonix guide, 
and sent a letter to the JottnuU de Lausanne, which appearetl in 
its numhers for March 10 and 17, 1787. He contradicted point-blank 
some of th(f* above statements, and challenged the ])roduction of the 
certificates. “If M. Paccard rewardeil Halmat,”said Hourrit, “it must 
have boon after the publication of my letter ; for I know that he 
ottered him a crown, and that Pal mat refusccl it.” This caused the 
publication in the Journal dc Lausanne for May 12, 1787, of two 
declarations (purporting to he signed by Palniat), whicli were prefaced 
by the following editorial remarks. “ Our impartiality led us to insert, 
in our 1.3th, 15th, and IGth numbers, the comi)laints of Dr. Paccard^ 
and M. Hourrit. . . M'e tadmit to-day the following certificates, 
wliich we do no^ feel able to refuse to insert. Put we will say now, 
to those interested in this dispute, that the scheme of our j)aper ui’l 
not allow us to occupy the attention of our readers any longer on 
such matters, which, i)erbaps, are not generally interesting.” Then 
follow the declarations. 

“ I the iindorsigiiod Jacques, son of J. T. Palniat, of Pelerins, Coinnuine of 
(-•hanionix, declare to all those it may concern, that I offered my services to 
Doctor M. Paccard, ha^ing learned that he wished to make a now attcmi>t 
on Mord Plane, in continuation of those which ,hc had already made, and 
knowing that his own guide wjus away. 

“ As ho jiroposcd to go by the side of the Montagne do la CAto, which wo 
thought was an impracticable route, 1 had doubts as to the success of the 
enterprise ; but ho told mo that ho had cxaniined this direction, for the spaco 
of three years, with his telescope. 

“ I declare that except for the steady manner in which lie proceeded we 
should never have succeeded ; that he continually encoiirsigcd me ; that ho 
shared my labour, and sometimes himself carried a portion of the things he 
had given mo to carry ; that when I wanted to come down, as T had promised, 
t<j bo of assistance to my wife and a child who was ill (this latter died on 
the 8th of August), ho regarded my representsitions as excuses. 

“He would not follow the route which wo had taken on our last attempt, 
but kcj)t straight on to the middle of the plain which is above the (llacier 
des Possons. He himself traced for mo his new route, by going before me, 
up a steep slope, which is at the ftxjt of the great Mont Plane. As he ha(l 
always .siiid that we should sleep out on the mouiitiiin, ho made mo look for 
a camping-place, as soon as wo got to the top of this sloi>e, whilst ho ascended 
to examine the rocks. Not finding any, he determined to ascend the same 
evening to the summit, the object w'e were in pursuit of. He called to me, 
and I followed. At the same moment, I saw something dark pass above me 
—it was his liat, which the wind carried away with such velocity that wo saw 
it no more. 

‘ The Doctor continued to ascend nimbly. We came to a little rock, behind 
which I sheltered myself from the wind, whilst he examined it, and made 
collections. Wo were near the toj) of the mountain. I boro away to the loft 
to avoid a snow slope, which Mons. Paccard courageously scaled to get straight 
to the summit of Mont Blanc. The detour 1 made delayed mo somewhat, and 
I was obliged to run, to bo nearly as soon as he was on the aforesaid spot. 

1 Hence it appears that the anonymous article was written by Dr. Paccard. 
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“Ho riuido oxperinionts there, and observations, which ho wrote down. 
Ho loft a mark there, and wo then came down at once, ciuickly, following our 
track, and looking for it in turn. Wo arrived (jii the top of the Montiigno 
do la (JAtc, where Mons. Paccard slept, on the side exposed to the* glacier. 

“ Ho fed me, ho paid mo, and handed over money which had been given 
to him to transmit. In witness of which I sign this at the Tloiirg of Chamonix, 
this 18th of October, 1786, in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 

“Jacques Balmat. 

‘Counter -signed by Joseph Pot and Joseph Marie Crussa,^the requisite 
witnesses, called expressly.” 

Second Testimony of the aforesaid J. Balmat. 

“I, the undersigned, certify having received of Dr. Paccard a now crown 
on tho ]»art of the Baron de Gersdorf, on August 10, 1786, at the same time 

Jacques Balmat. 

“Chamonix, 2.^jth of March, 1787.” 

It must be taken for granted that Balmat aittiially signed these 
documents, Imt the question arises, did he know wl^^it he was sign- 
ing? Their obvious aim is tJie gJoriheation of J\‘iccard. From first 
to last it is Paccard who said this or dhl that. The merit of Jiaving 
pointed out and led tlie way, and the honour of first reaching tlie 
summit, are declared to be his. ft is Paccard who lielps and en- 
courages Balmat, not Balmat who assists the doctor. Jf one believes 
Balmat, tho village doctor cut a sorry figure on Mont Blanc. If 
one credits Pacc«ird, the jiart taken by Balmat was quite subordinate. 
Tlfough these curious documents may liave answered their puriiose 
at the time of [uililication, posterity has not estimate*! T\‘iccard so 
highly as lie might Jiavo wishe*!. A monument lias been raised in 
Cliamonix to Balmat, and another to I)e Saussure. Whilst tlieir 
names are remembered with gratitude, tliat of the village doctor is 
wellnigh forgotten ; and, if one were to make incpiiries about him, 
it is more than likely that the answer would he, “ Who is this 
Doctor Paccard?”* 

1 Dr. Paccanl (•.ontinued to live at Chamonix for many years, and is referred to in 
several of the acMiounts of early ascents of Mont Blanc. At the loiiehision of the 
famous interview hetweeii Alexandre Dumas and Bjilniat in 1S;W the former enquired ; 

‘“Et le doctciir Paccanl, est-il rcst6 aveuj^^leV* 

‘ Ah ! oui, aveugle ! il est iiiort il y a oiize mois, h, l’aj;e de Roixante-di\-iieuf aiis, et 
il lisatt encore sans ses lunettes. Seulemeiit il avait les yeiix diablenient rouges.’ 

‘ Des suites de son ascension?’ 

‘Oh ! quo non !’ 

‘ Et de quoi alors?’ 

‘Le honhomme levait un pen le coude.”’ 

It will he seen from the above extract that Dr. Paccanl is ^aid to lui\e die<l in ISCll, 
aged 79. There is, however, a slip of pajicr pasted on to the fly-leaf at the beginning 
of the “Uegistre No. 10 des Ascensions au Mont Blanc,” which is kept in the Bureau 
des Guides at Chamonix, upon which there is wiitU^n-- 

“ D6ci*s. 

L’an 1827 le 21 Mai 5. deux heures apr^s midi est decide agd de soixantc-div ans, 
muni des sacreuients ct Ic surlendcmoin a 6t6 inhume Michel Gabriel fils des ddfiints 
Josejih Paccard ct Aim6e Pessat. (Signe) .Siinond CuriJ.” 

I am told that this Michel Gabriel wjis the Dr. Paccanl who accoiiqianit'd Balmat; 
and M. the Cur(i of C’hamoiiix infonus me that this copy in the “Uegistre” is in con- 
formity with the original entry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ASf^I^NT OF MONT BLANC ii\ JlORA(‘E BENEDICT DE SAUSSUUK.' 

DV: SAUSSUUK SIAKTS, LEI) BV .IA(*QUES HALMAT THEY CAMP ON 
THE TOP OlF THE M()NTA(;NE DE LA cftPE ARE AFFECTED liV 
‘ HAREF ACTION OF THE AIU’ — STOP A SECOND NKiHT AT T iE 
EDCiE OF THE OUAND PLATEAU- -REACH THE SUMMIT ON AU(L 3, 
1787 -PASS A THIIM) NKiHT OUT — RENCONTRE AVITH BOURRIT. 

The Pul)lic Lave learnt from various perL)ili(*al puLlieations, that in 
the month of August, last year, two riiamonianls, AI. Paecard, Doctor 
of medicine, and Jaques- lialmat, guide, got to the summit of Mont 
Blanc, which until tlien ha<l hcen consi<lored inaccessihlc. 

I heard of it the next <lay, and set out for the spot to cndotavour 
to follow their track, hut rain ami snow ohligcil me to give it up for 
that socason. 1 left with Jjupies Jkalmat a commission to examine the 
mountain as early as the heginniiig of .luno, ami to advise me directly 
it became a(!cessihle hy the lessening of the winter snow. Tn the mean- 
time I went to Provence, to make at the level of the sea some 
experiments which might be comiiarcd with those which [ projioscd 
to attemj)t on ^lont Jllanc. 

Jaques Dalmat ma«le two unsuccessful attcm])ts in the month of 
June; however, lie wrote to me tliat he had no doubt that we should 
ho able to g(*t iij) at the beginning of July. I then sot out for 
Cliaiiioiini. I met at Salleiiche the courageous Balmat who Mas 
coming to ( leneva to tell me about his latest success,— he had ascended 
to the summit on July 5 Avitli two other guides, Jean-Michel Cachat 
and Alexis Tournier. Tt >vas raining >vhcn T got to CJuamoiini, and 
bad M'eather continued for nojirly four xveeks. But I rosol\'c<l to wtiit 
to the end of the sojisoii rather than miss a favourable opijortunity. 
The moment so much longed for came tit last, and I set out on 

1 This account is ffiven By De Saussure in Chapter IF. of the fourtli volume of his 
Voywjea dans les Alpex, and is hea<led ‘‘Relation abr6;>:(!;c d'nii voyaj^c ii la cime du 
Mont Blanc en Aofit 1787.” In a note lie says, “ This account is that which 1 pu)}lishi*d 
in 1787, inimcdiately upon my return. As the i>ublic ai)peared satislied with it, I have 
preserved it without alteration.” 

2 Throughout this acx*oiint, De Saussure’s si>clling of proper names is retained. My 
own notes and comments can be distinguished from De Saussure's by being bracketed. 
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the first of August, accompanied by a servant and 18 guides^ ^vho 
carried my physical instruments and the apparatus that I wanted. 
My eldest son ardently desired to come with me, but I was afraid 
that he was not sufficiently robust or accustomed to excursions of 
this nature. I obliged him to give it up. He remained at le PrieuH, 
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where he made, with much care, corresjionding observations with thos< 
that I ma<le on the summit. 

Although it is scarcely two and a quarter leagues in a straight liiu 
from the Pricure de Chamoiini to the summit of Moiit Jllanc, thi^ 

1 Here are their names. 

Jean~MU'hel'\ 

'‘iff"- 

Pierre ) 

Fran^-oie Coutot. 

...... Kav.inet.* 

Pierre- Fra attain Fiivrel 
Jean-Pirrre Cacliat. 

Jean-Mu'hel Toiirnier. 

* [Evidently a misprint for Ravanel.] 


JnqmH Balmat, (lit le Mont -mane. 

Pierre Jlulniat. 

Marie Coutet. 

Jaqxm llalinat, doinest. de Mde. Coiiteraii, 
Jemi-Michel Cachat, (lit le (JMnt. 

J ean-Baptute Lombard, dit Joranxe. • 
AlexiM Tournicr. 

Alexie Ualniat. 

Jean-Louin D^vouasson. 
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excursion has always required almut 18 hours’ walking, because there 
are muuvais detoiirsy and al)out 1920 toises of ascent. 

I carried a tent in order to be jierfeotly fi*ce in tlie selection of 
places to pass the night ; and on the iirst evening I camped under 
this tent at the top of the montafjnc dc la CdUy which is situated to 
the south of Ic BricurCy and at 779 toises above that village. This 
day is free from trouble and danger ; one goes over turf or rock, and 
gets to the top easily in live or six houi*s. llut thence to the summit, 
one only wjJiks over snow or ice. 

The second day is not altogether easy. At first one must traverse 
the glacier de la (.\Ue^ to reach the foot of a little chain of rocks 
which are enclosed by the snows of ^lont Blanc. This glacier is 
dillicult and dangerous. It is interspersed with large, deep, and 
irregular crevasses, and often one can only cross them by snow-bridges, 
which are sometimes very thin, and hanging over abysses. One of my 
guides just missed losing his life there. He went overnight with two 
others to reconnoitre. Fortunately they took the precaution to tie 
themselves togetTier with rojic ; the snow gave way under him in the 
middle of a largo and deep crevasse, and he remained suspeml.; ! 
between his two comrades. We iiasseil close to the hole which was 
made under him, and 1 shuddered at seeing the danger he had en- 
countered. The passage of this glacier is so difficult and tortuous, 
that it took three hours to go from the toj) of la Cote to the first 
rocks of the isolated chain, ^ although it is scarcely more than a quarter 
of a league as the crow flies. 

After having rcache<l these rocks, one recedes at first from them 
to ascend in a winding manner in a valley lilletl with snow, which 
runs from North to 8outh to the foot of the highest point.^ This 
snow is intersected at intervals by enormous and superb crevasses. 
Their clean sections shew the snow arranged in liorizontal beds, and 
each of these beds conusiionds witJi a year.'* Wliatever may be the 
size of these crevasses, one never sees to the bottom. 

My guides Avanted to pass the night upon some of these rocks ; 
but as the highest of them were still 600 to 700 toises below the summit 
I wished to get higher. To do .so one must camp in the middle of the 
snow, and 1 had much trouble in getting my travelling coinjianions to 
assent to this. They imagined that absolutely insupportable cold 
reigned at night in these high regions, and were seriously afraid that 
they w'ould perish there. I told them at last I was determined to go 

1 [There is no Olaoior de la 06te. The Monta^ne dc la C6te, it Mill be seen by 
reference to the Map, is the ridjfc or bnttreas dhidin^ the lower portions of the CJlacs. 
des Bossons and de Taconnaz. The ‘little chain of rocks’ are those now called the 
Grands Mtilets, etc., and are doubtless a continuation of the ridije M'hich, lower flown, 
is called the Montague dc la Cote.] • 

> [In 1804, M’hen making an ascent of Mont Blanc by this route, I occupied the same 
length of time^ though led by such good icemen as Daniel Maquigiiaz and M. Zurbriggen. 
The part of the glacier that is traversed is now called ‘the junction.’] 

» [This is very accurately slateil. At present, upon leaving the Grands Mulcts, a 
course is steered across the Glacier fie Taconnaz towards the Aiguille de GoOter. See 
the Map, and the engraving of Mont Blanc from the Brevent, facing page 104, on U’hich 
the route at preseitt followed is laid down.] 

4 (This is very doubtful.] 
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there with those upon whom I could rely, that we would dig deep 
down into the snow and cover the excavation with the tent-clotli, that 
we should he cnclose<l all Ujgether, and so should not suffer from cold, 
however severe it might he. This arraiigcment reassured them, and 
we went forwards. 

At four in the afternoon we reached the second of the three great 
snowy ])l<ateaux which we had to cross, and there we encamped at 
1455 toises above le Prieure and 1995 above the sea, 90 toises higher 
than the top of the l^eak of Teneriffe. AVe did not go so far as the 
last plateau, because one is exposed there to avfilanclies.i The first 
plateau that we crossed is not exemi)t from them. We traAcrsed 
two avalanches that had fallen since Halmat's last ascent, the debris 
of which covered the whole hreailth of the valley. 

My guides at once set to work to ex(;avate the place where we 
wore to pass the night, hut they soon felt the cll'cct of rarefaction 
of the air. These hardy men, to whom seven or eight hours’ walking 
counts as nothing, did not throw out more than five or six shovelfuls 
of snow before they found it impossible to continue, Jiiid were obliged 
to relieve each other from one minute to another. One of them, who 
went hack to get in a cask some water which we ha<l seen in a 
(trevasse, was taken ill whilst going down, came hack without any 
uater, <an(l j)assed the evening in gi’eat suffering. I myself, who am 
so accustomed to the mountain air that 1 feel better in it than down 
below, I was exhausted with fatigue when observing my meteorological 
instruments, 'riiis indisposition producetl a burning thirst, and we 
could only get water by melting snow ; for the water which we had 
seen when coming up was found frozen when we went back for it, 
and the little furnace {rh'hfnnl d charhrm) which I ha«l brought 
supplied twenty thirsty people very slowly. 

iVoni the middle of this jdateau, enclosed between the summit of 
Afont Blanc on th» south, steep slopes on the cast, and the Dome dn 
(roftter on the west, one sees scarcely anything but snow, ])ure and 
of a dazzling whiteness, contrasting remarkably on the high elevation 

1 [The * third ’ and ‘ last ’ plateau referred to by De Sanssiire is now eallc<l the Grand 
Plateau, and it is, as he says, exposed to avalanches, that fall on to it from the glacier 
(underneath the summit) which extends from the llochers Houges to the Posses du 
Dromadaire. See engraving of Mont Blanc from the Brevent. T)c Saussure could not 
hav» been aware from personal kiiowle<ige that avalanehcs fell there, hut it does not 
.'ipj>ear from whom he learnt tills, or at whose advice he pitched his camp where ha 

The engraving on page 25 is a repnxluction of PI. 11. vol. iv. of I)c Saiissnrc’s Vvyanest, 
which gives his track. The two asterisks indicate the places w'hcrc he encamped when 
ascending. (Placps on Von a camp?, en imaJtant.) The lower one is plac,ed a little below 
the top of the Montague de la Cote. At that position there are at the present' time 
some very large lioulders, aii<l it was against these De Saussurc’s camp was mode. Tliis 
is clear from a later narrative in which he enters more into detail. A little lower down 
the track is nuule to pass along the side of the Glsw’ier des Bossons. I doubt very iniieh 
if he di<l so, — firstly, from the nature of the glacier at that point, and, secondly, because 
there is no mention of anything of the kind in the narrative. On 'the contrary, he 
states regarding the first (lay, “ This day is free from trouble ; one goes oAcr turf or 
rock” 

Tlie higher camp he expressly states was not made upon the third {i.c. the Grand) 
plateau. “We did not go so far as the last plateau;” but upon the engraving the 
asterisk is placed higher than the Grand Plateau. Tliese may be mistakes of the 
draughtsman of the plate; anyhow', the plate does not agree w'ith the narrative.] 
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with the almost black sky of these lofty regions. No living being is seen, 
no trace of vegetation; it is the abode of frost and stillness. When 
I pictured to myself Doctor Paceard and Jaques Balmat arriving in 
this wilderness towards the end of the day, without shelter or 
assistance, without even the certainty that men could live in the 
places where they aspired to go, yet always pursuing their course 
with intrepidity, I admired their strength, spirit, and courage. 

My guides, always preoccupied by fear of cold, closed^he tent so 
tightly that I suffered much from heat and the stulliness of the 
atmosphere. In the course of tlic night T was obliged to go out to 
brefithe. The moon shone brilliantly in an elx)ny sky. . . We had 
at last begun to sleep when we were aroused by the noise qf a great 
avalanche, which covered a ]>art of the sloj)e we had to ascend the 
next day. At daybreak the thermofneter stood at three degrees 
below freezing point. 

We started late, because it was necessary to melt snow for break- 
fast and for use on the way. It Avas drank as soon as melted, and 
these people Avho took religious care of the wine that 1 brought, robbed 
me continually of the water Avhich w«as •ke])t in reserve. 

We began by ascending to the third and last j)lateau, then we 
bore away to the left* to get to the highest rock on the East of the 
summit. The slope is extremely steep, 30 degrees in some places ; 
everyAvhere it abutted on })reci]uces, and the surface of the snow was 
so hard that those who went lirst could not make sure of their footing 
without using an axe. We took two hours to scale this slope, which 
is about 250 toises high. Arrived at the last rock, we turned again 
to the right, to the West,^ to climb the last slope, the perpendicular 
height of Avhich is about 150 toises. This slo])e has an inclination 
of only about 28 or 29 degrees, and is free from danger ; but the 
air is so thin there that the strength is rapidly exhausted. .1 could 
not take more than 15 or 16 stc]>s at a time without stopping to 
breathe, I felt even from time to time a tendency to savooii which 
obliged me to sit down ; but as respiration was righted T felt my 
strength restored ; it seemed Avhen recommencing to Avalk that 1 could 
go in a Hash to the siunmit of the mountain. All my guides were 
in the same condition. We took two hours from the last rock to 
the top, and it was eleven o’clock when we got there. - 

My first looks Avere directed to Chamouiii, Avhero T kncAv that my 
Avife and her tAvo sisters, Avith eyes fixed at the telescoi)e, Avore 
Avatching my movements Avith uneasiness. . . 1 could then enjoy 
the grand spectacle Avdiich I had beneath my eyes. Light A’a]>ours 
hanging about the loAver regions robbed me indeed of the loAvest and 
the farthest details, such as the plains of France and Lombardy ; but 
I did not much regret this loss ; that Avhich I came to see, and Avhat I 
saAv most clearly, Avas the general effect of the high summits Avhose 
arrangement I had so long Avanted to understand. I couldn’t believe 

1 [This is not correct,— the course is more south than west.] 

- [De Saussure’s ‘ last rock * is evidently the top of the Rochers Rouges, the position 
at present occupied by Dr. Janssen’s hut. The last rocks, however, on this side (the * 
Petits Rochers Rouges and the Petits Mulcts) are higher up.] 

U 
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my eyes, it seemed like a di'eam, to see beneath my feet these 
niajestie peaks, tliese foriiiidalde Aiguilles, le Midi, TAi-gentibrc, le 
G(^ant, to get to wJioso very bases Jiail been for mo so diilicult and 
so dangerous. I seized their l)earings, tJieir connexion, their striu;tiire, 
and «a single glance cleared away doubts which years of work had 
not been able to enlighten. 

During this time tlie guides pitchotl my tent, and set up the little 
table for experiments with boiling-water. Ihii when I began to 
arrange aim to observe my instruments, T found myself constantly 
comj>elled to leave oil* work to take care of my respiration. If one 
considers that the barometer stood at only IG inches and 1 line^ 
[I'Yenchl, and tliat the air, thus, 'was scarcely more tlnan half its 
usual density, it will be understood that it was necessary to make 
u]i for the want of density by frc(piency of inspiration. Tliis (]uick- 
ening accelerated the movement of the blood, so much the more as 
the arteries were not subjected externally tt> the usual pressure. Thus 
w’e were all feycrish. 

Wlion I kept jierfectly quiet 1 experienced Init little discomfort — 
a slight tendency to sickness. But wlien J took trouble, or when I 
kept my attention fixed for several seconds continuously, and especially 
when I com[)resscd the chest in stooping, I was obliged to rest and 
pant for two or three minutes. !My guides experienced similar sensa- 
tions. They had no appetite, and imleeil our ])rovisions, which were 
all frozen eti rout<\ were not calculated tt) excite one. They did not 
even care for wine and etm-de-vic. In fact they had found out that 
strong drink made them worse, doubtless, by further acceleration of 
the circulation. Water alone di<l them good and gave ])leasurc, and 
it ncedeil time and trouble to light the lire, without which we couldn’t 
have any. 

1 remainei<l, however, u])on the summit until half-past three, and 
though I did not lose a single moment I could not make in those 
four liours and a half all tlie experiments which I have frequently 
performed in less than three hours at the level of the sea. I made 
carefully, nevertheless, those which were the most important. 

I descended much more easily than might have been expected. 
As one’s movements in coming down do not compress the diapliragm, 
respiration is not upset, find one is not obliged to stop for brefith. 
The descent from the rock [Rochers Rouges] to the first plateau 
[the Grand Plateau] was however very difficult on account of its 
steepness, and the sun lighted uj> the preci])i(;es at our feet so 
brilliantly that good heads were necessary not to be frightened. I 
camped again on snow, 200 toises lower tlnan the ])revious night. It 
was there I became convinced it ivas the raritj'’ of the air whi(di had 
incommoded us on the summit, for if it had been fatigue we should 
have been much worse after this long and tiring descent ; but on the 

I [Equal to ahoiii 4.35 millim^lrcfl. From another obson’ation he ohiairied a slightly 
lower rcofliii^f. Ilis mean appears to have been about 434 mni. This was on Aujnist 
3, 1787; Fifty-seven years later (Aug. 1844) Charles Martins found the mean of four 
observations of mercurial barometer, reduced to 32" F., was 424*27 mm., and fifty years 
after Martins (July 26-27, 1864) I found the mean of seven observations of mercurial 
iKirometer, reduced to 32" F., was 423 mm.J 
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contrary we ate with a good ap})etite, and T made my observations 
without any discomfort. 1 think that the height where ill-effects 
begin to he felt is perfectly decided for each individual i)ersoii. I keep 
very well up to 1900 toises [12,150 feet] above the sea, but I com- 
mence to feel inconvenience when I get Jiigher. 

On the morrow we found the glacier de la Cdte liad undergone 
changes from the heat of the two past days, and was still more 
difficult to cross than it luid been on the ascent. We w#re obliged 
to descend a slope of snow at an inclination of 50 degrees, to avoid 
a (jrovasso which had opened during our journey. At length, at 
half-past nine, we banded on the montagne de la Cote, well plecosed 
to find ourselves on soil which we were not afraid would yield under 
our feet. 

I met there Tiourrit, who would have engaged some of my 
guides to remount immediately' witli him ; hut tliey found themselves 
very tired, .and wishc<l for rest at Chamouni. We descended all 
together merrily to the Prieur<^, and arrived in time ^for dinner. 1 
had much jdeJisure*" in bringing them h.*ick safe .ami sound, with their 
eyes .and faces in the best condition. The black crape with which 
we h.ad covered our faces perfectly protected us, instead of which 
our j)redecessors h.ad come hack almost blind, .and with their faces 
burnt, cracked, and bleeding from the riverhinUion dcs neiges.'^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTTNUATTOX OF HLSTOTIY OF OTIAMOXTX AXD MOXT BLANO. 


DK SAUSSURE'S FOLLOWERS — lirs RESIDENC^E OX THE COL DU (i^ANT 
—JUS BAURltjll!: AMJiULASTK—-l)E\l\TlOSii FROM THE ORKJIXAI 
ROUTE UP MONT RLAXC — rilK ‘ UOIOIIDOR ’ ROUTE — ALEXANDRl 
DI:MAS AXD JACQUES lUI.MAT— AUOUSTK BALMAT— ALBERT SMITJ 
AND HIS SKOW—FIRST ASCENT OF MONT BLANC FROM ST. IIERVAD 
— THE ROU'J’E BV THJ-: ‘ BOSSES ’—NAJ’OL EON III VISITS CHA3rONI> 
— MOXr LYVADED— TABLE OF ASCENTS. 

Horace Benedict dk Saussure wiis not a inountaincfjr, and did 
not pretend to ]>o one; but liis ascent of Alont Blanc f(avo an iin]»e- 
tus to mountain exploviation, ami, iimvittini^ly, he startcnl the fashion 
for inountainceriiijx. , Xo sooner did lie return to (.’hamonix than a 
tourist wlio uas there Avent off and followed De Saiissiire’s track. 
He Avas almost the lirst of the jnountaiiieering race. The Cienevese 
[diilosopher ascendenl the mountain to make physical, meteorolo‘,dcal, 
and <(eolojpcal observations; Colonel Beaufoy went up ]>rincipally to 
amuse himself. I)c Saussure <loos not, however, seem to have done 
much in the way of attraidiiif' others to Mont Blanc, for very few 
ascents Avere made in the tAAcnty-live years followiujjf 1787. There 
AA'as one in 1788, but not another until 1802, and tlie next one Avas 
imule soA^en years later. The t^hamoniards, on their part, jiossihly, 
Avere not efij^^er that people should attempt an entei’prize Avhich tliey 
themselves found Avas laborious; or, it may be, that preoccu]>ied by 
matters of greater moment, xvliich affected every hearth in the valley, ^ 
they i>aid little sittention to affairs that did not jiromise immediate 
results, and that this explains Avhy no records relatinij to tlie earliest 
ascents can be found in their archives.^ 

In the tAA^eiity-live years after Mont Blanc Avns conqu.ered there 
Avere only half-a-dozen otlier ascents, and the persons who Aveni up 
luwl to be nursed and cared for like so many children. Even the 
professional guide Avent alx)ut in those day.s in a fashion Avhicli Avoiild 
now he thought absurd. The ice-axe Avas almost unknoAvn, and 
■when difficulties Avere met AA'itli they had to be avoided, or circum- 
vented. During the lifetime of De Saussure tA\'o engravings AA'ere 

1 See l)ag(^s 4, .'i. 

2 By tlie courtesy of .M. Ic Mnire, I have Jiocn permittefl to search the archives, and 
have not found anythui]^ relating either to tlie first ascents by Jacques Balmat, or tlie 
bubsequeut one by De Saussure. 
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executed under his direction shewing the manner in which he and 
his troop of guides went to the Col du (ileant and hack again. In 
the one which shews them desccnffinff, they are not using a rope, 
and are wandering about like a flock of sheep. The whole of the 
party are employing alpenstocks— not ice-axes -and for the most part 
are holding them improperly. They are emleavouring to prop them- 
selves up with them in front, instead of lejining upon them behind, 
as they should do. M. de Saussiue (who is seen on the lelfc) is about 
to harpoon one of his own feet; and, if lie continues to hold the 
implement in tliat manner, in the course of the next few yards must 
infallibly tumble head over heels. De Saussure went about on his 
mountain cxiieditions in a long-tailed silk coat, with enormous buttons. 
The coat which he is said to have worn on his ascent of Alont lllanc 
is preserved at the family house fit (fonthod, near (jlenevfi ; and, 
whether it is the identicfil coat or not, it jigrees fairly well with the 
garment in which he is represented in the engraving. 

The sojourn of Do Saussure on the top of the C<.k du Gcant, — a 
pendant to Ids ascent of Mont illanc, wddeh originated in his desire 
to coin])lete observations tliat were left unfinisJieil on the summit of 
the mountain — Mfis a troublesome, and, for the period, n remarkably 
adventurous umlertaking, which was successfully carried out. Besides 
the initial dilliculty of transporting the fmd and the means of shelter 
for a number of jiersons during a long stay at a (!onsiderabIe eleva- 
tion, there was the more wearisome business of cofixing his people to 
remain, and of preventing them from bolting, through ennui, from 
want of occu])ation. 

lie started from (-hamonix on July 2, 1788, and camped under 
tent close to the little lake at the Tacul. They continued upwards 
at 5.30 a.m. on July 3, and at 12.30 arrived at the eabam which 
he had had constructed at the summit of the j>ass. I call this pUir.c,^' 
he said, ^^thc Col du C6ani'" — whhdi is something like evidence that 
he dill not know any other name for it.^ In going to the Col from the 
Tacul, they did not tfike the same way as “ their jiredecessors in the 
previous year,” and went by the eastern siile of the glacier Avhich is 
now called the (ilaoier du Geant, or du 'Facul, skirting the base of 
the Aiguille Noire, along extremely steej» snow -slopes fringed wdth 
crevfisses. “ Our guides assured us that this way is much more 
dangerous than that wdiich they had followed in the previous year; 
but I don’t jilace much depeiidaiice upon these assertions, because 
jiresent danger always ajipears greater than that which is over, and 
because they endeavour to ihitter travellers by telling them that they 
have esca])ed from great perils. Still,” he says, “ the way by la 
Noire is actmilly dangerous ; and, as it had frozen in the night, it 
would have been impossible to Inive traversed the Htee}) and hard 
SHOW', if our people had not gone overnight to make steps, while the 
slopes were softened by the rays of the sun,” — and this seems to 
shew that they were not great adepts in the use of the ice-axe. 
’Pliat is all De Saussure says about the jiassage of the ice-fall of the 
Glacier du Geant, which ahvays requires skill and <!iaution, and often 
in these later years taxes the ingenuity of those who pass that w^ay. 

1 Two iKissagcs of the Col du G^ant were effected in 1787. See chapter xi. 
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Six, eigljt, or even ten hoiirH are Hoinetinies occupied among the s^racs 
of the < <eant alone ; so that, in taking only seven houi^ to get from 
the Tacul to the Col, l)e Saussure must Imj regarded fortunate. 

Both upon his visit to the Col du Ceant, and upon his ascent of 
Mont Blanc he escaped accident, though his manner of going about 
was well calculated to lead to trouble. Before 1787 (although he had 
ascended the Buet), it is probable that he knew nothing from personal 
• experience al)out concealed crevasses, and the precautions tiW'hich it is 
desirable to take in regard to them. There is no indication that he 
was ever attached to his guides by rope. In speaking of his ascent 
of the slopes alwve the Grand Plateau, he said that he got assistance 
from his guides by a inethod which appeared to him to be at once 
the safest for those who are assisted and the least inconvenient for 
those who assist. “That is, to have a light, but strong hdton 8 or 
10 feet long; and two guides, one before and the other beiiind, holding 
the liilton by its ends, on the side of the precipice ; while you walk 
between them, with this ‘ barricre amhidante ’ to supjau’t you in case 
of need. This neither Inires nor tires the guides in the least, and 
may allbrd support to them themselves if one should haj>pcn to 
slip. . . It is in this attitude,” he says, “ I have been represented 
by M. le Clievalier de Mechel in the large coloured plate that he has 
engraved of our caravan.”^ This was his method of insuring himself 
against slips, or falling into concealed crevasses. It is apparent, 
however, that tlic (Miamonix guides of his time were ac(piainted with 
the use of the rope, and that they sometimes attached themselves 
together, and so averted disaster ; though more commonly they merely 
carried rojie about with them, and only brought it into use to repair 
the results of want of knowledge or stuphlity. This is seen from the 
incident that has alrea<ly been relate<l, in which Marie (/outtet owed 
his escape to being tied to two of his comrades ; but the incident did 
not make a very deej) imjucssioii, for on the journey to the Coi du 
(rcaiit no one, ajiparcntly, w«as roped. “ All at once,” said J)e Saussure, 
“we Jiea?*d cries of * den cordon, den cordon,^ They were wanted to 
get Alexis Balniat — one of our jiorters who was about a Jiundred 
paces in advance — out of the lH>weJs of the glacier. lie disap]iearefl 
all at once in the Jiiuist of his cojiira<(es, swallowed up l>y a large 
crevasse, sixty feet deep. Ha])pily, lialf-way down, lie was supported 
by a mass of snow stuck in the cleft.” 

1 This is the eny^raving entitled ‘ Horace Benedict tie Saussure and his son on the 
way to the Col du (ieant.’ De Saussure is shewn between two i^uides, who are holdiii^^; 
the baton ‘on the bide of the (Ihe f^-et high) precijiice.’ The ladder -bearer leads the 
way, and is followed by the only man with an ice-axe. 

Tile original Meteorological Observations made by De .Saussure on the Col du O^aiit 
were published in extnmo for the first time liy his grandson (Henri de Saussure) in the 
Mthnoirea de la Societe de Phijxnjne ei d'Hintoirn Jiaturellc de Geni^w, in 181 ) 1 , on the 
occasion of the centenary of the foundation of the .Sotdety. The Memoir has as frontis- 
piece a photographic reproduction of a drawing which is stated to he ‘un dessin 
authentique retrouvtS dans les papiers d’H.-B. de Saussure relatifs si cette expt^dition.* 
This drawing appears to l)e a first sketch for the engraved plate, and has numerous 
diflferences from it, amongst which it may be mentioned that the Isidder-bearer is in 
the rear, the man with the axe is fourth in line, and M. de Saussure lias not got the 
baton on the side of the precipice. 

The engraving in which he is shewn descending is reversed^ through the drawing 
having been made the wrong way uiioii the plate. De Saussure descended the Italian 
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Notliinj^ need lie said about the majority of the ascents of Mont 
Blanc whicli were made in the early part of the 19th century. Guides 
and tourists, alike, were content to follow in the established track ; 
and down to 1819 the only variation that had been made upon the 
ordinary route was at the commencement of the ascent. Instead of 
going vid the Montague de la C6te, the line was taken which it ha.s 
been customary to follow ever since, by way of the Pierre Pointue 
and Pierre de rEchelle ; a line that to some extent avoh^, though it 
does not entirely escape, the contorted and riven ice at the ‘junction,’ 
which has always been found troublesome.^ See Illustration upon p. 42. 

Tlie next deviation from Bal mat’s original way was imule in 1827, 
when Sir C. Fellows and Mr. Hawes w'ent from the ({rand Plateau 
to the summit by what is now' termed the (\)rri(lor route ; and, from 
that time until the ridge of the Bosses >vas shewm to Ixj practic- 
able, the Corridor route Ijccame that which was usually taken. Mr. 
John Auldjo, who went up Mont Blanc on Aug. 9, 1827, says he 
crossed the Graml Plateau towards the left, “leavii)^ the old route, 
wliich led right across the plain ” ; and later on, when above the 
Hochers Kouges, he mentions that he “came again into the old line 
of ascent, which we had quitted on the Grand Plateau,” and says 
that the new line was iirst taken “by Messrs. IlaAves and Fellows, 
on the 25th of July last, we having followed the route which these 
gentlemen had discovered. 

Other things ha])pened in the early part of the century which 
spread the fame of Chamonix and Mont Blanc. Chamonix has always 
benelited by puhllciffj, and Alexamlre Dumas gave it greater [mblicity 
than anyone had done before his time by the cha]>ters in his JmprvftnioHs 
ife Voyrtije in which he descril)ed the incidents of his visit, and related 
his interview^ wdth Jac([ues Balmat.^ Ten years later ])ublic attention 
was again drawm prominently to Chamonix through the observations 
which were made by Prof. J. D. Forbes wdien studying the move- 
ments of glaciers, .and esjiecially by the m.a]) of the Mer (le (flace that 
he constructed in connection with his work, which gave to tlie public, 
for the lirst time, fin intelligible representation of the renowned gdacier 
and its tributaries.*^ Professor Forbes’ observations and experiments 

side of the Col. The valley down below on the left should he upon the ri<^ht of the 
plate. It is intended to represent the upper end of the Italian ^ al Ferret. 

1 So re(!ently as 185;i, Messrs. Hudson, Kennetiy, Ainslie and Sni>th, who were ainonufst 
the best amateurs of their time, were vnahie to descend from the Graiuls Millets to the 
toj) of the Montajrne de la Cote. “>Ve arrived at a point situated on the cfl;re of the 
Glaciers des IJossons and Tacoimay, and only a few hundred 3 anis from the summit of 
the Moiita«^ne de la Cote, w’hich iias just below' us. But in each attempt to gain it, 
w'ere brought up by enormous and impassable crevasses.” Where fhere'x a Will thcr&H 
a IFn//, by the Jlev. Charles Hudson and ^>hvard Shirley Kennedy, London, ISoO. 

2 Nnrratiee of an Ancent to the unmmit of Mont Blanc, by John Auldjo, Esq. ; 8vo, 
London, 1830, pp. .'ll, 55. The Hon. E<1. B. Wilbraham, however, stated in the descrip- 
tion of his ow’n as(;eiit (made in 1830), that the Corridor route was discoiered by Josepli- 
Marie Couttet. 

3 Dumas visited Chamonix in 18.32. M. Venance Payot (son of the Pierre Payot who 
was the novelist’s guide) tells me that the famous interview wit.h^ Balmat took ]>lace at 
the little Hotel do la Couroime, at the comer of the Place de I’Kglise. 

* This map remained for twenty veal's the only accurate one of any portion of the 
Chain, and it is not yet superseded. His base-line, 2W)2 feet long, froni w'hich his scale 
W'as obtained, w'as measured on the road from Chamonix to Argentidre, betw'cen the 
hamlets of Ics Praz and les Tines. 
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were carried on in 1842 between tlie Montanvert and the Tacul, and 
his “only assistant was a very intelligent and very worthy guide of 
Chaniouni, Auguste Baliiiat by name,” an exceptional man all round, 
— a good mountaineer, an excellent 
guide, and a man of admirable char- 
acter, who cndeare<l liimself to all. 

He was eriually eflicieiit in es(!orting 
tlie Empress Eugenio across the Mer 
de (41ace, or in scaling the highest 
Alps. From liis ap}>earance no one 
would have suspected him to lie an 
Alpine peasant, — it would have been 
guessed sooner tluit he was a doctor, 
lawyer, or diplomatist. He became 
the favourite guide of Mr. Alfred 
(now Mr. Justice) AVills, and died 
in his arms. It A\as Auguste Hal- 
mat who led the future judge to 
the summit of the W'etterhorn. 

Hut before that stirring episode 
t)ccurred, another person did more 
to magnify (liamonix and Mont 
Hlanc than any other who had pre- 
cetled him. Mr. Albert Smith, a struggling littvratvin\ conceived the 
idea that an ascent of ^lont Blanc, illustrated by dioramic ^iews, 
might be made an exceedingly popular “ entertainment,” and he <lid 
not deceive himself. So jiopular did he make it that it would, <loubt- 
less, still be running if Albert Smith were still alive. Until his time 
the Jiscenb of Mont Hlanc was usually looke<l upon as a very serious 
business. IVren comnundy made wills before starting for it, and wrote 
heavy accounts of the dangers of the enterprize when they came 
down. Albert Smith invented a new treatment, tii his hands the 
whole thing was a joke a ])ieee of sport. He made merry over his 
troubles, jested at the funny ])ersous he met, and laughed at every- 
thing. From the account which he himself has given, it a])])ears that 
he was smitten with a fancy for Mont Hlanc at a very early age. 
When he was ten years old he had a little book given to him at tlie 
Soho Bazaar, called the rmmnts vf Chamouiv, which told the story 
of Dr. Hamel’s attempt to reach the summit of Mont Hlanc, in 1820. 
Dll this occasion three lives were lost through disturbing new-fallen 
snow. This little, tu addly liook, which was published for the delectation 
of children, made a deep impression upon Albert Smith. “I do not 
think,” he said, “ that the l*’dgnin\s Proyirais stoo»l in higher favour 
Avith me,” and he eventually produced a small moving jianorama of 
the horrors pertaining to ]Mont Blanc. “This I so jiainted uj) and 
exaggerated in my enthusiasm that my little sister — an ho Avas my 
only audience, but a most admirable one — Avould become (^uite jiale 
Avith fright.” 

In 1838, Avhen he Avas tAventy-tAvo years old, Albert Smith Avent to 
Chamonix, and shortly after his return he thought he “could make 
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a f?ran(l lecture al>ont tlie Alps. T coj)ie<l,” he said, “all my pictures 
on a coinj)aratively lar^o scale— about tliree feet liifjfh — with such daring 
lights aiul shadows, and streaks of sunset, that 1 have since treinhlcd 
at my temerity fis 1 looked at tliem ; and then, contriving some simple 
mechanism with a carpenter to make them roll on, F ]»rodncod a lecture 
whic4i in the town’’ (Chertsey) “was considered quite a ‘hit.’ . . 
For two or three years, with my Alps in a box, J went round to 
various liter^i-y institutions. . . I recall these first efforts of a show- 
man— for such they really were — with great pleasure. 1 recollect how 
my brother and I used to drive our four-wheeled chaise across the 
country, with Mont lllanc on the hack scat.” 



ALBERT SMITH 

In ISol he carried out his long-clierisluMl desire, and attained the 
summit of Mont lllanc ; and nine months afterwards producetl at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccaililly, an entertainment descriptive of the ascent, 
which “ took the world hy storm, ami became the most popular 
exhibition of the kind ever known.” The effect wjis immediate. 
Whereas in the sixty-fonr years from 17S6 to the end of 1850 there 
had been only fifty-seven ascents of JVIont Blanc, in the six years 
1852-57 there were sixty-four ascents. Before 1851 (Albert Binith’s 
year) several seasons often passed without anyone reaching the .summit ; 
but since 1851 no year has gone by vvithout an ascent being made, or 
several, or many. I'his develoj)nicnt was, however, at least in part, 
owing to Chamonix becoming more accessible through the extension 
of railways; but it is due to Albert Smith to say that his influence 
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extended much beyond Chamonix and Mont Blanc. Many persons 
date tlieir first cravin<( for the Alps from the time when tlicy heard 
this able lecturer and j^enial showman,^ and amoiif'st others, 1 think, 
some of those who made the first ascent of Mont Blanc ‘without 
guides.’ 

The first ascent of Mont Jilanc St. Gerrais was made in 1855 
by a party of Englishmen, two of whom (Hudson and Kennedy) 
published a book in 185(1, giving a description of the exciysion, under 
the title IF/inr there\^ a Will there^s a Way^ an a^reiit of Mont Blanc 
by a new route and without guides. They started on the 13th of 
August, taking six jairters ami three chasseurs. The porters were sent 
back when some eabanes were reached on the Aiguille dii Cofttcr which 
had been put up in 1853-4, at a height of about 10,000 feet ; and on 
the 14th they continued ujiwards to the top of the Aiguille du Cofiter 
and thence to the Dome du Cofiter bj" the same route that had been 
taken in 1784, by the chasseurs who U'ere with Bouri-it.*^ From the 
Dome <lu (lofitcr, Hudson and Kennedy’s party desernded on to the 
Grand Plateau , still acc‘om])anicd for some of the distance by two of 
the chasseurs, (hiidet and Hoste, the former of whom ])ointed out the 
way to the Comdor ;3 hut the remainder of the iisccnt, and the descent 
to Chamonix via the (’orridor, Grands ^Inlets, and Pierre Pointue 
were made alone. Although this was called *a new route,’ no part 
of it was new, — the D5me du Goftter, as we have already seen (i>. 17), 
having been reached from the (’hamonix siile by Jac(pies Balmat and 
Ids associates in 178(1. 

It is not very clearly explained in the account which was published 
about the excursion why this eccentric route was followed ; but, fi'orn 
such remarks as are ma<lc upon the matter, it seems that the i)arty 
started with a desire (if not with the intention) to make an ascent 
by Wtay of ‘the Bosses’; and that, on arriving at the* foot of the 
lower Ilosse (that is to say, to about the ])osition at i)rcsent occupied 
by the Vallot (Ibservatory) they came to the conclusion that the 
ridge of the Bosses was too much for them. All the j)arty, it is 
said, especially paid attention to Die Bosse du Dromadaire, and their 
“unanimous strong conviction” was that there was notldng to hinder 
one from reaching the summit by that M^ay. “ We <lid not, liow- 
ever, try the ‘Dromedary’s Hump’ on this o(!casion, for the north 
wind was very strong and cold, «and we* should have been exposed 
to its chilling iniluences for more than two hours. % . Again, as 
some of the party were obliged to be in England in a few (lays, we 
did not like to endanger the success of this their last attempt- by 

1 Albert Sinilh’s wine Irill ha.s afforded wonder and instruction to more than a 
jfeneration of tourists. lie took 1(13 bottles of wine and other lu^uids, aiui had to pay 
.*)() francs for the amusement of throwinjf the bottles away. Toi ordinaire seems to 
have cost a franc a bottle in his time, and ‘large fowls’ 2 francs 75 centimes apiece. 
Prices have risen. 

2 See i»aj?e 1C. 

3 “The two remaining chasseurs, Cuidet and Hoste, accompanied us for a few 
hundred yards down the gentle slope which led to the Grand I’lateau, an<l th(*n we 
halted. Cuidet pointed out two large <*reva.sses at the upper extremity of the Plateau, 
and told us the (‘hamonix route lay between them. This information was useful.*’ 
Where there'x a Will there'e a Way^ p. 43. 
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tiyinj; a routo which niiglit have ended in disappointment.” When 
upon the suininit ridge, two of the party went to its western end 
taiid looked down npon the Bosses, ** and as tlie eye hastily surveyed 
it . . . they could detect nothing to })revent the ascent of Moiit 
Blanc being made hy” that way. 

The first ascent of Mont Blanc that is known to have been 
effected by the ridge of the Bosses was made hy the Uev. Cliarles 
Hudson, with the guides Melchior Amloregg, F. Coiittet and others 
in l8o9. Since then, this route has grown steadily in estimation, 
and at the present time it is iierhaps more generally taken than tlie 
way by the Corridor. Bublic opinion, in the course of a century, 
has declared in favour of the route which was originally proposed, 
and which was atteni])ted to be followed in 1786 by .facqiics Jlaliiiat 
and his a.ssociatcs. 

Tlie visit of Napoleon TTl in 1860, following on the annexation 
of Savoy, had an important effect on the future of the valley. It 
drew the largest concourse of people together that has ever been 
seen at riiamoTiiv, either hefore or since; and lot! to the construtition 
of the line roati from le T'ayet Wd Chritelard and les Mont'es, 
which superseded the oltl and rougher roa<l liy way of Servoz, and, 
by rendering ac(‘ess easier, producetl the natural result. 

Although it was ajiiiarent to Chamonianls by this time (and luad 
been apparent long befortq that Mont Blanc was a gohl mine for 
the valley, 1 they di<l not seem to jierceive that there were other 
mines in the range of a similar nature, wliich might become equally 
lucrative. Apai t from the e\]»erience they gained in (jrystal hunting 
fiiul chamois hunting, they had little jiractice in tlie Jiiglicr regions 
beyoiui sucli as it is possible to acquire by crossing the (^ol du 
(leant, gr u])on ascents of the Buet and Mont Blanc; and it is to 
this (drcumstaiice that, .so re(;ently as 1860, the majority even of the 
best Chamonix guides were more dexterous upon snow and ice than 
upon rocks. Down to 1860, but few of the minor points^ and none 
of the highe.st peaks in the cliain of Mont Blanc had* been ascended, 

1 It is stalfil by Capt. M, Siierwill that De Saussiin* his guides, on the ascent 
of Mont Warn:, tsix /ratiof jter tinff. Sherwill seeins to have jfot tlie infoniiation from 
one of the Couttets who went with the Professor. 

In 1820, the price imr ffiiide for Mont Wane was forty-eij^ht francs. Mr. .Taekson, in 
the oeeount of his ascent matle Sept. 4, 182;{, mentions that the guides were paid 
sixty franes a])ieee. “ Ppon iiiy return,” he ha,\s, “I made them a present of an 
additional ftve franc, piece, with w'hich they w'ere all perfectly content.” 

By 18f»l, the ‘tarif* had risen to 100 francs per man, and it has remained at that 
fit^ure ever since. 

2 The Aiguille du Midi was ascended in August, 18.56, by Alexandre Devouassoux 

and Ambroise Simoud (guides) and by Jean Simond, a boy of seventeen (porter), w'ho 
w'ere employed bj Count Fernand de Bouill^. Twenty-four mfctres below the summit, 
the Count and the rest of his party w’ere left Irehind, while the three went up. They 
were aw'ay an hour, and upon returning flatly refused to conduct their employer to 
the summit. Said Devouassoux, amongst other things, “Monsieur le comte, your 
flag floats above, the ascent is made ; but for all the riches of the w'orld I won't go up 
again.” Said Simond, “There’s not one of you ciipable of going there without losing 
his life. My spirit may go there perhaps after my death, but my hotly wver. The 
business is over,— no one shall compel me to go there again ” (Leg FaMeg du Mont 
BlaiWf par Stephen d’Arve, Genfeve, 1876). It was rather haixl on the Count, w^ho had 
taken eight guides and porters, and a miner, on the occasion, and had mode several 
other attempts to ascend the Aiguille. ^ 
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and no passages were known across the main chain excepting the 
('ols du (jleant, de Miage, and dii Tour.^ The exploration of the 
little -known parts of the range was mainly eliected by the enter- 
prize and through the curiosity of strangers. 

In 1861, Mr. Stephen Winkworth effected the first passage of the 
Col (PArgentiere ; and in 186;i Messrs. Jluxton, George, and Macdonahl 
invented the Col de la Tour Noire, and Messrs. Brandram and Beilly 
crossed the Col dn ("hardonnet. The latter excursion ^^.s made in 
connection with the m«ap of Mont Blanc uiion which Mr. Beilly was 
engaged, and the jirodinstion of this maj) gave an impetus to the 
investigation of the chain of Mont Blanc. Both the ends of the 
chain were little known, and to survey them a certain amount of 
exploration w'as necessary. Mr. Beilly invited me to join him in this, 
and on July 8, 1864, we crossed the Col de Triolet, on the 9th ascended 
Mont Dolent, on the 12th the Aiguille de Trclatiitc, and on the 15th 
the Aiguille d’Argenticre.^ The selection of these points was solely 
determined hy topographical considerations, the aim J>eing to attain 
prominent positions commanding the least -known paits of the range. 
In the following year I gave attention to some of the highest points 
of the chain, and endeavoured to find a pass across the main range, 
Avhich might conijiete with or supersede the ('ol du Geant. On June 
24, 1865, I ascended the Grandes Jorasses, on June 26 crossed the 
Col Dolent, on June 29 ascendetl the Aiguille Ycrte, and on July 3 
crossed the Col de Talbfre.* On July 28 of the same year, my 
friends Messrs. Buxton, Grove, and Macdonald conquered the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay ; and Mr. Fowler, on Sept. 20, scaled the Aiguille du 
Cliardonnet. The lower peaks have all been ascemlod since then. The 
last to yield were the Aiguille du Dm (Sept. 12, 1878), the Aiguille 
du Geant (July 29, 1882), and the Aiguille Blanche de Peteret (July 
31, 1885). Some of these excursions have become popular. But 
none of them vie in popularity with le (rrand Mont Blanc — the 
Great White Mountain. Time augments its fame ; and, annually, 
increasing numbers make in’lgrimages to its summit, attracted by the 
striking grandeur of its scenery, from interest in its traditions, and 
because it is the loftiest mountain in the Alps. 

1 The pass of the Col du G4ant is probably the first which was effected across the 
main range of Mont Blanc. 

2 Si-e SentHfhles ainonijst thr A/p/t, chapter \i. 

3 Scrambles amowjst the Alps^ chaps. x\i--\i\. 
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Table of Ascents of Mont Blanc shewing how many (start- 
IN(; FROM Chamonix) have been made between 1850 and 

THE END OF 1908. 


No. of No. of No. of 

AsctMits. Awents. AsMsents 


To the end 

of 1850 . 

57 

To the end 

of 1868 . 

405 

To the end 

of 1886 . 

1012 

do. 

isr.i . 

58 

do. 

1S69 . 

436 

do. 

1887 . 

1059 

do. 

1852 . 

60 

do. 

1870 . 

145 

do. 

1888 . 

1095 

«lo. 

1853 . 

65 

do. 

1871 . 

456 

do. 

1889 . 

, 1144 

do. 

1854 . 

83 

do. 

1872 . 

495 

do. 

1890 . 

, 1196 

do. 

1855 . 

98 

do. 

1873 . 

523 

do. 

1891 . 

1257 

do 

1856 . 

108 

do. 

1874 . 

557 

do. 

1892 . 

, 1297 

do. 

1857 . 

122'^ 

do: 

1875 . 

592 

do. 

1893 . 

, 1361 

do. 

1858' . 

1.V2 

do. 

1876 . 

636 

do. 

1894 . 

. 1400 

do. 

1859 . 

171 

do. 

1877 , 

662 

do. 

1895 , 

, 1 84 

do. 

1860 . 

172 

do. 

1878 , 

691 

do. 

1896 , 

. 1539 

do. 

1861 , 

209 

do. 

1879 . 

722 

do. 

1897 . 

, 1584 

do. 

1862 . 

231 

do. 

1880 , 

759 

do. 

1898 , 

. 1678 

do. 

1863 . 

265 

do. 

1881 . 

801 

do. 

1899 , 

. 1771 

do. 

1864 , 

306 

do. 

1882 . 

843 

do. 

1900 . 

, 1831 

<lo. 

1865 . 

341 

<lo. 

1883 

895 

do. 

1901 , 

. 1888 

do. 

1866 . 

. 357 

do. 

188 1 , 

937 

do. 

1902 , 

, 1911 

do. 

1867 . 

, :}S3 

<lo. 

1885 , 

956 

do. 

1903 . 

, 1988 


'riiesf* lio'iires are taken from the Bc<,ostcr kept in the Bureau des 
(iuidos, in wliicli the ascents made from Cliamonix are sujujosed’to l)e 
numhcTe<l in rotation, hi examiiiiiiji: this lfe«^ister I have notiee^d an 
error. Between the years 1857-58 there is a jumi) from No. 122 to 
No. 141, that is to say there are no numhers 123 to 140 incliisivo. 
To ascertain the numher of Ascents actually upon the Rc;?istcr, 
ei^^liteen must he ileducted. The correlated total, down to the end of 
1903, is 1970.1 

1 This i.s the nninhcr of Aseonts actn.ally upon the Register, hnt many other a.«iecnts 
Jiave been miule l)Olh from Ciianionix and from St. (Jervai.s which are not ii])on the 
Heyfi.ster. Sometimes in tin; Itejjister taeli indixidiial reaehinjf the summit is reckoned 
‘aii ascent,’ and sometimes an entire c.ai-avan is j>nt down under a sin^de immlM‘r. The 
total ‘number of ascents’ does not tell the number of persons w'ho have reached the 
summit. 



CHAPTER VL 

A (JHAPTEli OF ACJCIDENTS. 

THE AVFAIRK //J.VEL—At'CIDENT ON THE ITAIJAN SIDE OK THE C'OL 
DU OEANT AMUROISE COUTTET AVALKS INTO A CREV.^iSE - THE 
HEATH OK MR. YOUNCJ — CAPT. AKKWRKJIIT KILLED RY AN 
AYALANCIIE -MRS. MARKE AND OLIVIER (JAY— ELEVEN PERSONS 
]*ERfSII NEAR THE SUMMIT— DEATH OK PROK. KEDCHENKO — MR. 
MARSHALL AND JOHANN KISCHER Kll.I.ED IN A UREVASSE— PROK. 
IJALKOUR AND PETRUS PERISH ON THE AID. RLANUIIE DE PEUTERET 
M. (JUTTINGER KILLED RY KALLINCJ IKRJKS— THE KATE OK THE 
AHRE CHIFKLET— RRUNOD’S END— LOSS OF COUNT VILLANOVA AND 
J.-J. MACiUKJNAZ — HERR ROTHE KILLED ON THE PE'jIt I'LATEAU — 
DEATH OF MR. NETTLES! II P—PO(J(J I SLAIN RY A FALLING STONE 
- -CUMAM DISAPPEARS— DR. SCHNURDREIIER’S END — THE DEATH 
OK EMILE REY— ‘A VERITAHLE SUICIDE DEATH OF MR. BINNS 
AND X. IMSENCJ— FATAL ACTHDENT ON THE MONTAGNE DK LA cOtK 
—KILLED RY LIGHTNING— ANOTHER DEATH FROM FAI.LING STONES 
— A Jtf.lLTA/S PAb— THREE OUT OF FOUR LOSE THEIR lAVES. 

Mont liLANC WiTs free from lujoidcnts until 1820, ami then three 
(liamoniards lost their lives while comlmdiiif? Dr. Hamel hy the, at 
that time, usual route*. There is little in this matter to elistinj^uish 
it from a iiumher of similar occuiTenees which have happened 
suhsequently on Mont JHanc and elsewhere, hut from the almost 
romantic cinuimstances under which the remains of the victims came 
to li^ht, after liavin*,' lieen entombed more than 40 years in the ice, 
the affaire Hamel has attained an unusual de^’ee of notoriety. 

The Hamel accident (1820).~Dr. Hamel started from Chamonix 
on Auf^iist 18, 1820, with two youn«^ Englishmen (Messrs. Dornford 
and Henderson), to make an ascent of Mont Blanc. Tliey were de- 
tained on the 19th at tlie (Jrands Mulcts hy had weather, and iluring 
tlijit day a considerable (quantity of snow seems to have fallen on the 
iipi>er part of the mountain, thougli not dou'u below. By 8.20 fi.m., 
on the 20th, they got to the Draiid Plateau ; at 9 they continued 
the march; and at 10.30 they Avere someAvhere upon the ^ aneicn 
pa.ssage,’^ above the level of the Dome du (hulter (14,210 feet), and 
not much below the top of the Hooliers Kouges, mounting in zigzags 
to avoid crevasses, and to ease the gradients. From the several 
accounts which have l)een rendered,^ it would a])pear that at the' 

I One by Mr. Dornford in the New Monthly Magminey and another by Dr. Hamel in 
the BUAioth^que ITnimrscUey both written and published shortly after the occurrence; 
and two others by Joseph-]^larie Couttet, the principal guide, more than forty years 
later. There are many differences in these narratives. 

E 
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moment of the accident a ;,aiide named AH^^mstc Tairraz was leading, 
and cutting or making steps, followed hy four others, Pierre Carrier, 
Pierre Balmat, Julieii IJevouassoux, and Joseidi-Marie Couttet. Half- 
a-dozen paces behind came the three tourists with three more guides. 
They had just faced about, and were going obliquely across the slope, 
making a deep groove in the newly -fallen snow. Mr. Dornford 
says‘ : 

As we were crossing oblicpioly the long slope above described, whicli was 
to conduct us to the Mont Maudit,^ the snow suddenly gave way l)encath our 
I'cct, beginning at the head of the line, and carried us all down the slope to 
our left. 1 was thrown instantly off uiy feet, but w^as still on my knees Jind 
endeavouring to regain my footing, when, in a few seconds, the snow on our 
right, which was of course above us, rushed into the gap thus suddenly made, 
and completed the catiistrophe by burying us all at once in its mass, and 
hurrying us ilownwards towards two crevasses about a furlong bch>w us, and 
nearly parallel to the line of our march. M'he accumulation of snow instimtly 
threw mo backwards, and 1 was carried down, in sj)ite of all my struggles. 
In less than a minute I emerged, partly from my own exertions, and partly 
because the velocity of the falling mass had subsided from its own friction. 

1 ivas obliged to resign my pole in the struggle, fooling it forced oip of my 
hand. A short time afterwards, 1 found it on the very brink of the crevasso. 
This had hitherto escaped our notice, from its being .so far below us, and it 
was not until some time after the snow bad settled, that i perceived it. At 
the m(.)mcnt of my emerging, 1 was so far from being alive to the danger of 
our situations, that on seeing my two comiuinions at some distance below luc, 
up to the waist in snow, find sitting motionless and silent, a jest w'as rising 
to my lips, till a second glance .showed me that, with the exception of Mathiou 
Balmat, they were the only remnants of the party visible. Two more, how- 
ever, l)cing those in the interval between myself and the rear of the party, 
having cpiickly rea[q)carod, I was still inclined to treat the alfair rather as a 
perplexing though ludicrous delity, in having sent us down so rruiny hundred 
feet lower, than in the light of a serious accident, when Mathieu Balmat cried 
out that some of the party were lo.st, and iwunted to the creva.s.se, which had 
hitherto escaped our notice, int<j which, he said, they had fallen. A nearer 
view convinced us all of the sad truth, 'riie three front guides, Pierre (’jirrier, 
Pierre Balmat, and Auguste Tairray, being where the slope was somewhat 
steeper, had been carried down with greater rapidity and to a greater distfince, 
and had thus been hurried into the crevasse, with an immense mass of .snow 
upon them, which rose nearly to the brink. Mathieu Balmat, who was fourth 
in the line, being a man of great imiscular strength, as uell as presence of 
mind, had suddenly thrust his pole into the firm’ snow beneath, when he felt 
himself going, which certainly checked, in some measure, the force of his fall. 
Our two hindcrniost guides were aLso missing, but wc were soon gladdened by 
seeing them make their appejiraiice, and cheered them with loud and repeated 
hurrahs. One of these, Julicn Devouassoux, had been carried into the crevasse, 
where it was very narrow, and had Iwen thrown with some violence against 
the opjKjsite brink. Ho contrived to .scramble out without assisttince, at the 
expense of a trifling cut on the chin. The other, Joseph Mario (Jouttet, had 
been dragged out by his companion.s, quite .senseless, and nearly black from 
the weight of snow which had been upon him. In a short time, however, ho 
recovered. It was long before we could convince ourselves that the others 
were past hope, and w’e exhausted ourselves fruitlessly, for some time, in 
fathoming the loose snow with our jnjles. . , The first few minutes, as may 

1 In the jVew; Monthly Magazine. 

*- This is a mistake,— they were not going near Mont Maudit. Mr. Dornford probably 
meant “going towards, or in the direction of*' Mont Maudit. 
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he readily j'liiagined, were wasted in irregular and unsystematic attempts to 
recover them. At length, being thoroughly convinced, from the relative 
positions of the party when the accident hapiKJiied, that the poor fellows 
were indeed in the crevasse, .'it the spot {K^inted out l>y Mathicii Jialmat, the 
brother of one of them —in our ojnnion, only one thing remained to be done, and 
that w.as to vontiiro down upon the snow which had fallen in, and, as a forlorn 
hope, to fathom its unknown depths with our poles. After having thus made 
every effort in our power lor their recovery, we iigreed to abandon the enter- 
prise .altogether, and return to the Grand Mulct. 5’ho guides having in vain 
atteini)ted hj divert us from our purpose, wo returncci to the crt#asse, fnuii 
which, during the consultfition, we hatl separated ourselves to a short <listance, 
and descended upon the new-falleii snow. Hapjaly it did not give way beneath 
our weight. I fere wo continued, above a <piarter of an hour, to make every 
exertion in our j)ower for the recovery of our pjor comrades. After thrusting 
the poles in to their full length, we knelt down, and applied our mouth to 
the end, shouting along them, and then listening for an answer, in the fond 
hope that they might still be alive, sheltered by some projection of the icy 
walls of the crevasse ; but, alas ! .all w.'is silent as the grave, and wc had too 
much reason to fear tliat they were long since insensible, and probably at a 
vast depth beneath the snow' on which w'e were stiinding. We could j>eo no 
bottom to the gulf on each side of the pile of snow on whiclf w'o stood; the 
sides of the crev.asso were here, as in other places, solid ice.” 

Tl is not possil)lc to tell, from the narratives of this affair, where 
the avalanche was startc<l. Mr. Dornford mentions being hurried 
‘ downwards towards two crevasses about a furlong below.’ .Joseph- 
Marie Gouttet in one of his accounts says that he was carried two 
hundred metres helow' some of the others ; and in another ]>hice he 
speaks of gt)ing dow'n four luindrc<l feet in a minute, anil then of Hying 
tlirough the air. The ju’ohahility scorns to be that the live guides 
who were in front w'ere carried a considerable distance down the 
slope and tlien shot over the ice cliffs, wdiicb are seen near the bottom 
of the engraving upon page 2(1,^ and that the tourists and the three 
other guides <li<l Jiot go over the clilfs,-^ The three leading men were 
lost, .and completely buried up in the crevasse by the snow' which 
they had dislodged ; and .losejdi-Marie Ckmttet .and .Julien Devou.assoux 
very narrow'ly es(!a])ed the same fate. The former is said to have 
been nearly Idack in the face wdicn he was draggeil out. 

Ten years later, when conducting ^Ir. Wilbraliam by the ‘corridor’ 
route, Gouttet pointeil in the direction of the crev,asse which had 
nearly sw'allowed him up, and said, “ Ils sout la.” “It was a 
melancholy reflection,” remarkeil the tourist, “and all the guides 
seemed to feel deeply the loss of their ill-fated comrades; who will 
ill all probability remain imbedded beneath the (Iraiid I’latcau till 
the day of judgment.” lint at th.at time (1830), the bodies w'ere no 
doubt alre.ady a considerable distance froip the spot where the acci- 
dent occurred, for the dismembered remains of the three unfortunates 
comiuenced to re-apiiear at the /o/rer end of the (ll.acier des Hossons 
in 1861, more tlian four miles aw'ay, in a direct line, from the place 

A In this engi’aviug, the ^anden passage* is upon the right hand. Tlic view was 
taken from the Refuge Vallot. 

2 The late Mr. J. J. Cowell, who iiiterview'ed J.-M. Couttcl, says (Alpine Journal^ 
vol. i, p. 333) that he ivas positive the whole party wjis carried down no less than 1200 
feet. This agrees with Mr. Dornford’s statement that, before the avalanche was started, 
they had got higher than the Ddmc du GoOter. 
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where they perislied, and must liave travelled downwards, on an 
average, at the rate of 500 feet per 'annnni. 

“Ah! I never could have thought,'* said Joseph -Marie, who was 
still living when these vestiges of the catastro])lie were discovered, 
“AVho would have tliought that T should have shaken the hand once 
more of my hravc comrade, paurre llalmat!*’ Fiiagments of 
skulls (one of whicli was hleiititied as that of Pierre Pal mat), a lower 
arm with^Jts hand, fragments of knapsacks, a felt hat (worn hy 
Pierre (binder), a crampon, a tinware lantern, shre<ls of clothing, and 
a cooked leg of mutton, were amongst the objects which came to 
light lirst ; and in 1802 a miiltitiule of other articles which were 
collected i)laced it beyond all doubt that these were indeed relics of 
the long-lost victims of the affaire Ilamvl, 'Fhe major part of the 
remains were interred, with ceremony, at ('barnonix, but some few' 
were incorporated with the Museum at Annecy. 

Accident on the Italian side of the Col du (xdant (I860).— The 
next disaster in the range of ]Mont Plane occurred on the loth of 
August, ]8()0, and caused the death of tlir-'e Knglishmen and a 
('hamonix guhle. The cause was more or less obscure. Two gui<lcs 
escape<l, and w ere the only persons who could speak about it ; and, 
as there were ceitain circumstances which were not to their credit, 
one (*an understand thedr reticence. The i)oints that appear certain 
are that the party arrived at the summit of the Col at a late hour 
of the day, and when descending to Courmayeur took to a snow-slope 
by the side of the rocks which are usually followed. A guiile led 
and another brought uj) the roar, hofdimj the ro])c by w'hich the 
othei’s were attached ; and, when a slip occurred, they let go the 
rope. “ All that is known to the public is that the two men wlio led 
and followed the party let go the rope and escaped, while the three 
Knglishmen and Tairraz went to destruction. Tairraz screamed, but, 
like Englishmen, the others met their doom without a word of ex- 
clamation.*’ ^ Theie is no obscurity about the accident which conics 
next in chronological order. 

Ambroise Couttet walks into a crevasse (1864).- Two Austrian 
gentlemen had made a successful Jiscent of Mont Plane on August 0, 
and w ere descending to the (Irand Plateau. “ A young porter, 
Ambroise Couttet, was some distance in front, not attached to the 
ro])c. He took a direction too near the edge of the jdateau ; and, 
just as the guide of the jiarty shouted to warn him of his danger, 
he was engulfed in a crevasse, before the eyes of the others. The 
cixwasse w as 90 feet of sheer depth, and the roi»e was not long enough 
to rea(;h the bottom.*’ Two following parties gave the use of their 
ropes. “ The guides approached the edge of the crevasse and leant 
over. They saw' the traces of the man’s fall, and called, but received 
no answ'er. The cold on the jdateau was intense, and the guides 
feeling convinced that the man w'as dead continued their route. 

“ The same evening a party of guides left Chamouni to recover the 
body. Tw’o, whose names should be mentioned, Michel Payot and 

1 Hours of Exercise in the Alps, by John Tyudall, 1871, p. 23. 
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Simon Pierre Benoit, deftoended 90 feet to the turn of the crevasse, 
but could get no further from tlie badness of the air (?). They 
lowered a bottle 100 feet more, which came up covered Avith hair (?). 
There is now no hope of recovering the laxly.” ^ Alpine Journal, 
vol. i, p. 384, ({uoted from a letter publislie<l in tlie Turns. 

The death of Mr. Toung (1866). — ‘'On tlie 23rd of August, 1866, 
Sir (Icorgo Young and two of his brothers reached the ^uiiirnit of 
Mont Blanc without guides, ami at about 11.30 a.m. prepared to 
descend. They ha<l ascended by the Bosse, and in passing the jioint 
where tlie route of the ‘ ancuni jnissatje ’ lay immediately below them 
they descended a little, in order to look f(ir tracks in that dire(;tion. 
They soon, however, discovered that the whole surfac^e in that direction 
was hard ami icy, and that they must retrace their steps, and continue 
along the siimiiiit ridge towards the usual line of descent to the Mur 
de la (N'lte. In turning, one of the brothers slijijied, and dragged the 
others <lown Avith him. They slid for some distance, fe^l over a preci- 
])icc some 1 or 20 feet higli, slid .again a little way farther, and Avere 
then stopped by the soft siioav. Sir (Jeorgo ami one of his brothers 
Aveie unhurt by their fall, but the youngest unhaiipily pitched on hi.s 
head and broke his neck.” Alpine Journal, a’oI. ii, p. 382. This 
lamentable allair Avas followed shortly JiftcrAvanls by another and 
moie disastrous one. 

Captain Arkwright and three others killed by an Avalanche (1866). 
— “On the 13th of October, 1866, Captain Arkwright, with his guide 
Michel Simond, tAvo jiorters, Francois and Joseph Tournier, and 
aci'ompaniod by Silvain Conttet of the Pierre Pointue ami a serA^ant 
from one of tlie Cliamonix hotels, both of Avhom Avere a[)parently 
A^olunteers, left the Oramls ^Inlets at 5.30 a.m. 'Pliey took the route 
of the ^anrirn- pffssfu/r,^ and had ascended a little AA^ay, Avhon an 
avalaiiclie fell from above. Couttet saAv Avhat was coming, and, along 
Avith the servant, managed to get out of the way. Captain ArkAvright 
and his guides either remaincii immoA'alde, or tried to escape in the 
Avrong direction : they AA^ere ovctaa helmed by the aA^alaiiche, and no 
trai*e of them AA^as discernable by the survivors.''- Alpine. Journal, 
vol. ii, ])]). 3S3-4. 

Avalanches of the description that destroyed this ptarty fall frequently 
from the ice -cl ill’s Avhich arc jiartially sheAvn on the right hand of 
the engraving on jiagc 20, and their debris sometimes extemls quite 
one-thirtl Avay across the (irand Plateau. While ascending by the 
aneien passaye, there must alAA’^ays be some risk from them. 

Mif.hcl l*a 5 'ot, who is still iili\p and on the* ai'tivc list of glides, was awarded a 
nmiaille. d’humieur ami a diiiloina h,v the Ministry of the Interior for his meritorious 
conduct on this occasion. A few weeks earlier, he htwl been travelling with Mr. Adains- 
Keilly and myself. See Scramhlm ainvngKf tfie Alpts^ chap. \i. 

52 A long account of this affair is given in OmUafionn dent quatre Granda Glaciers, 
by Venance Payot, 1870 ; from whi(!h it api)ears (amoTij|st other differences from the 
account in the Alpine Journal) that the btsiy of Frangois Tournier was discovered by 
•Sylvain C'outtet among the blocks of ice on the Gnind Plateau, before he descended; 
and that the iKnlies of the two other (Uiamonianls were recovered at a later date. A 
fresh avalanche of a similar nature sto])ped the seaiidi. The body of (.’apt. .Arkwright 
was not found until Aug. 1897, on the lower ijart of the (llac. des Rossons. His watch 
and other articles were disc’oAered in Ma.\-.Tune, 1899. 
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Loss of Mrs. Marke and Olivier Gay at the top of the Corridor, 
at the befriimin" of Aug. 1870. — Mr. and Mrs. Marke set out with 
Miss Wilkinson and two A’^alaisan guides to make tlie ascent of Mont 
Blanc. They took a youth as ]K)rter at the (brands Mulets, named 
Olivier (hiy. At the top of the Corridor the ladies were fatigued, 
and remained behind with the porter, while Air. Alarke and tlH3 gui<les 
continued the ascent. The latter were half way u[) the Mur do la 
Cote wheV. they beard piercing shrieks, and returning with all haste 
found that Mrs. Marke and Olivier (lay had tlisai)])eare<l in a crevasse. 
The latlies had been unable to bear the cold, and wished to move 
about. The porter olfered his aim to Airs. Marke, and very shortly 
afterwards both broke through a snow-bridge and were swallowed up 
in a creviisse. I'he bodies were not recovered. 

The Editor of the Alitinr Journal made the following comments 
on this occasion. “The jjortcr gives one lady his arm, and walks 
across a snow -field notoriously full of crevasses. 'Fhe (^atastrophe 
which occuniid was tli.at which every ex])erienccd traveller would 
have ])redi(5tcd as highly ^irobable. 1 will noi enquire whetlcv, in 
this case, any blame attaches to the traveller; but it is diflicant to 
imagine that anytmo with the slightest pretensions to act as f/uulr 
could have committed the folly to which it was owing that the ))orter 
lost his own life and that of his companion.” Alpine Journal, vol. v, 
p. 190. 

Eleven persons perish near the Summit (1870).— 'lliis catastrophe 
was the worst thing of its kiml that has ha})pcned on Mont Blanc. 
The entire caravan of eleven persons perished. The victim tourists 
were unknown at Chamonix ; there was no one interested in writing 
an account of this ghastly affair, and anything like one can only be 
constructed by niference to a diversity of sources. 

On August ‘2(5, 1870, two Englishmen (Messrs. Rtogdon and 
Marshall) came down to Chamonix, liaving esca])e<l, so to speak, by 
the skin of their teeth from being lost on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. They ha<l ascended by the ridge of the Bosses, and intentled 
to come bacdv another way. Being caught in ba<l Aveather they 
returned in their track, through inability to descend in any other 
direction, it was a narrow shave. Their two guides, though not in 
their first youth or gifted with gi-eat agility, were sturdy men — 
seasoned vessels. One of them, Aloritz Andermatten, had been u]) 
Mont Blanc sixteen times. The other was Peter 'raugwalder, 
of /ermatt. “On the night of our return,” sahl Air. Stogdon, “an 
American gentleman named liamlall asked me to let him (ioine into 
<mr sitting-room and talk over Aloiit Blanc. The consequence w'.as 1 
did not get to bed till two. I found in Mr. Kandall, in spite of his 
fifty year.s, the most intense mountain enthusiast I ever had the 
]»leasure of meeting. . . To see, not necessarily to climb ATont 
Blanc had been the dream of his life, and he Inul come over at last 
to fulill it.” The story he listened to .seems to have had a stimulat- 
ing rather than a deterrent effect, and the next Air. Stogdon heard 
of Air. Kandall was that he, along with ten others, ))erished close 
to the top-df the mountain, early in the following month. 
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Mr. Randall, apparently, met casually at Chamonix another 
American, Mr. J. Rean, and the Rev. (I. McCorkindale. It does 
not seem that any one of the three had mountain experience. They 
determined, however, upon an ascent of Mont Rlanc, and setting 
out on September 5, with three guides and five porters, passed that 
night at the inn on tlie (irands Alulets.^ Tlie next day several per- 
sons in the Valley of (.’hamonix endeavoured to watch their progress 
tlirough tclesc<)j)es. Tlie weather aloft was bad. The Afliul is said 
to have been frightful. Even from IkjIow the snow was seen whirl- 
ing about. In an opening in the clouds, about 2.15 p.m., the whole 
eleven were caught sight of for a short time near the rocks called 
the l^etits Mulcts,'^ anti it was noticed from time to time that they 
had to throw themselves down tt) escape being carried away by the 
wiml. A little later the clouds again jjartetl, and they were per- 
(?eive<l coming down near the same place. After that nothing more 
was seen of the top of the mountain for eight days. 

No otic retonud, and on the 7th fourteen Chanioniards started, 
to try to learn something, but they did not even reach the (Iraiids 
Mulets. Snow was falling heavily 2000 feet lower down, Jind drove 
them back. On the 15th the weather began to (dear, and live black 
dots were discovered a little to the left of the Petits Mulcts. 
Twenty-three men sot out from Chamonix the next day, and on the 
17th found Mr. Mc(\irkiiidale and two of the porters 750 fc'et below 
the summit, lying, so th(;y expressed it, here and there, with their 
heads right way u])pcrmost, but wdth their clothes somewhat torn, 
as if they had slipped and fallen. About three hundred feet higher 
they came upon Mr. Rean and another porter, sitting down, the 
former u itli his head leaning on one hand and the elbow on a knap- 
sack ; ro])es coiled up, biltous, axes, and knapsiicks round about 
them, one still containing some meat and bread and cheese. Upon 
Mr. Ikjan a note-book was found (umtaiiiing the following entries, and 
little except conjectures can be added to the information they give. 

Tuesday, September 6. 'remperatiire 34 deg. F., .at 2 .a.m.** I have made 
the .‘uscent of Mont Blanc with ten }Hjrsons ; eight guides, Mr. McCorkindale, 
.and Mr. Rand.all. We arrived on the summit at half-past tw’o. Immediately 
.after leaving it I w.as euvelo})ed in clouds of snow. We passed the night in 
a grotto exeav.atcd out of the snow, affording very uncomfortable shelter, and 
I w,as ill all night. 

Mont Blanc, September '7. Tf any one finds this note-book, T beg that it 
may be sent to Mrs. H. Bean. Jonesborough, 'reunessec, United States ol 
America. 

My dear Hessie,~We h.avc been on Mont Blanc for two days in a terrible 
snowstorm. Wo have lost our w.ay and arc in a hole sc()()i)ed out of the snow 
at a height of 15,000 feet. I have no hope of descending. Perhaps this Ixiok 

1 As it was late in the season, the servants at the (Jrands ilulcts had already come 
down. 

2 For the i>osition of the Petits Mulets, see the view of Mont Blanc from the 
Breveiit, facing page 104. 

3 The entry ‘ Temj>eraturc 34 deg. F., at 2 a.m.’ was douhiless m.ade at the Grands 
Millets before departure. All the rest seems to have been written on the sj>ot where 
he was found. The concluding paragraph, iwrhaps, should have been dated .Sep- 
tember y. 
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may bo found and forwarded. (Hero followed some instructions on private 
affairs.) Wo have no food ; my foot aro already frozen, and I am exhausted; 

I have only stronpfth to wnte a few words. I die in the faith of Jesus Christ, 
with affectionate thoughts of my family : my rememl>rance.s to all. My effects 
are in part at the Hotel Mont Hlanc, and partly with me in two portmanteaux. 
Send them to the Hotel Schweitzerhof at Ceneva; j)ay my hills at the hotel, 
an<l hoavoii will reward your kindness. 

A ml lo>y'r down, in nejirly illegible writing: — 

Alorning. Intense ; nuu-h snow, which falls unintcrru])todly ; guides 
restless. 

All the live corpses were li.ard frozen. 'I’bey were juit into sacks, 
and ilnagged down the glaciers. 11 took tliree days to transi>ort 
them to Chamonix. The 
laslies of the six others have 
not been discovere<l. Mr. 

.Mc( 'or k indale >\as buried in 
the graveyanl \')f the Parish 
(.'hnrch, and bits of heather 
find their w.ay from time to 
time to the tomb of a man 
who was greatly beloved.* 

In referring to tliis tragedy, 

Mr. Leslie Ste])hen remarked, 

NN’ith a really c*\perienced 
guide, I cannot but believe 
that the jiarty who were hist 
must have been able to find 
their way. 'fhey might have 
suffered frost-bites, or even lost, 
the lives of some of the 
weaker members of th(‘ party ; 
but that eleven men should 
be so bewildered as actually 
to be incajiable of discovering 
a route, imidi(‘s a singular 
want of that instinct for 
wliich a good guide is gener- 
ally remarkable, and which 
.ill tolerable guides ought to 
\iossess.'’ Wliile eoncuvring 
with Mr. Stephen’s remarks, mccorkindm.k. 

1 think it is not at all unlikely that the whole of the ])arty v^ere 
badly frost-bitten, and from that cause were nnaUe to i»roeeed. 

The death of Professor Fedchenko by the side of the Glacier du 
Tacul in 1873, wlien njioii an ordinary excursion to tlie (’ol dii 

1 Mr. Bean ia Imried near Mr. MclMrkinrt.'ile. The following inH(Ti])tion is over his 
grave. James G.'Beaii of Balt = M(l. U.S. of America.-- Perished i^r the summit of Mount 
Blanc aboiit the 7th of Septemher, 1870, agetl C)n his person was foiiiul a diary 
and among the last words which he pencillMl to his wife were these: “I die in good 
faith in JeKiis Trist and ho])e we will meet in heaven.” 
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(U'jint, was a deplorable oocurrciico, Jirisin^ from the tourist being 
unable to withstand bad w(jather, sii a low level, even for a single 
day. All undue disjiosition wiis shewn at the time to throw blame. 
u])on a Chamonix guide ami porter who accompauieil him.i Fed- 
chenko was a man of middle age, who had been in (-entral Asia, 
and aiupiired there some experience in mountain - travel ; and he was 
strong in appearance, but he was evidently without much stamina. 
The guide— dosepli Payot - was a young man. betweeii^23 ami 24 
years of age ; the ])orter, his brother Prosjier, M as betM een 22 and 23. 

“M. Fedchenko started from fbamonix at .5 a.m., intending to visit the 
col .and return the s,ame evening. lie brc.akfastud at the Montanvert, whence 
he set forth at 8 a.ni. lie there procured his provisions, for which, with his 
breakiast, ho paid 26 francs. The p.'irty took the ordinary route, ami reached 
the snow slopes about the sentrs without any unusual incident. 'I’he passage 
of the aemrit alw.ays involves a good deal of close attcntir)n to dehiils, and it 
was only on reaching the otere above th.at they noticed that the day, wdiich, 
w'hcn they started from the Montanvert, w.as exceptional lyj) no, was* clouding 
over. They did not, howx'vcr, antici]>ate any very severe weather, and imrsueil 
their w'ay ; but when they had nearly reached the rocks kn(>wn by the luimo 
of ‘ La V'ierge,’ from whieli it would h.ave tiken them, under ordinaiy 
circumstinces, .about .an hour to rcjich the col, a storm of wind, rain, sleet, 
and snow burst upon them with extreme suddenness and violence. Their first 
idea w%as to push on, cross the col, and reach Mount Fr<^ty on tlio southern 
side ; but a very few miiiutos sufficed to show' them th.it it was hopeless to 
attemjit in such* w'eathcr to toil up the heavy snow' slojies which lead to the 
col, added to which the storm prevented them from telling in wfiat direction 
they w'ere going, .and the clwuices w'ere greatly .ag.amst their hitting the place 
of passage even if they could breast the .ascent. They turned, a little aftei* 

2 p.m., to retrace thoif steps. The tracks they had made in the snow w'cro 
.already obliterated, and w’cre never found .again, except here and there in the 
middle of the <lescent of the senu-.'i. They were soon w'et to the akin and 
luilf frozen by the cold wind. M. Fedchenko was .alrcjidy tired, and the cold 
and w'ct told hofivily ujion him. Partly in consoipicnce of his exhausted st.ite, 
jiartly in conse(pieiico of the mist and drift in which they w’cro cnvobipcd, 
and wdiich prevented them from seeing any distant object by w’hich to direct 
themselves, they were a long time in reaching and again in descending the 
sei’nrs; and it w’as necessary to give an increasing amount of helj» to the 
trfiveller, who was not a light man. By the time they arrived at the foot of 
the sf'nics it w'.as nightfall -the day W'as the 14th of September -and by this 
time M. Fe<lclicnk»j was so exhausted that the tw’o 1‘ayots had to carry him 
on their backs, turn and turn about. . . Afxnit 9 p.m. they reached the lew' 
scattered rocks which compose the morjiiue kiiowm .as Jja Noire -a moraine 
ix)tally insutliciciit in size to afford any protection against the wc.athor. but 
which still gave them rock instead of icc to rest upon. By Uiis time .Joseph 
Paytit, who is the less strong of the tw'o brothers, wais almost .as exhausted 
as *M. Fedchenko, and was himself unable to proceed further. They remaiued 
ill this dreadful position, excised, without any shelter, to wind, rain, and 
snow from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 'Vhere was no moon, and the night was dark, 
with clouds and bad w^eather. Prosper Payot, who was the strongest ot the 
p.arty, remained ujxm his feet all the time, moving .about, and, as long as ho 
could, ho kej)t his brother .and the traveller iiiMin their feet \ hut at length, 
exhaustion became supreme. The traveller s,ank u]«)u the rock, and despite 
every effort Prosjier could make, fell into tli.at fatal sleej) of frozen exhaustion 
from which there is no aw’aking. He had long been in this condition, though 

^ Taking their youth and inexperience into account they api>ear to have U'haved 
reniai'kahly w’ell. 
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still breathinf^, and Prosper had already had to strike, kick, and shake his 
brother to prevent him also from falling Jisleep, when the younger brother 
came to the conclusion that the only chance of saving any life besides his 
own — perhaps his own also— was to attempt to walk on. Ho got his brother 
into motion wdth infinite difficulty, and with great difficulty kept him from 
falling, till, little by little, circulation and warmth to some degree revived, 
and between 4 and [) a.m. on the l.oth they lx>tli reached the Montjinvort in 
a very exhausted and pitiable condition. . . It is difficult see what more 
the two meij; could have done after they once liecame involved in the diffi- 
culty, or of what avail it would have been to sbiy longer on the glacier than 
they did. It is true that the narrative comes from the men themselves ; but 
1 see no reason to doubt it. The story w^as told me by Prosper Payot simply, 
quietly, and modestly ; and there are many circumstances to bear it out.” 
Afpi/ie JoKmaf, vol. vi, pp. 308-9, {letter from Mr. Justice Wills). 

Mr. J. 6. Marshall, and the guhles Johann Fischer, of Zaun near 
Areyringeii, and Ulrich Aimer of (bindelwabl, while descending the 
Brouillard Glacier by moonlight on Sept. 1, 1874, broke through a 
snow bridge in^ar the edge of the glacier, and fell into a crevasse. 
The two former W('re killed. Aimer es(*a])ed with slight injuries. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who examined the place with Melchior Ande^ogg 
shortly after the accident, said— 

“that the crevasse into which they fell was not five minutes’ Wtalk from the 
moraine, t'ischcr was leading, aii<l Aimer was last, and just after a (piestion 
and the answer that it was almost midnight, a bridge of /rM or /n're broke 
below their feet, and all three fell almost .simultaneously into the schriind. 
The bridge must have been 20 foot wide, and presented no sign of its presence 
heytmd a small ht)le by whieli Aimer afterwards escaped, and it would m^t 
suggest to them any <foubt of its stability. Mr. Marshall and Fiselier foil 
alnuit 30 feet into the lower part of the crevasse, which may have been 
.5 feet wide, and upon hard ice. Mr. Marshall’s skull was fractured and his 
death iiistiintanouus ; and Fischer’s injuries were such that ho could not have 
lived many minutes. Aimer seems to have fallen a loss distance upon a kind 
of hank or shelf, which made up the greater part of the profile of the schrund 
and upon snow ; j>os.sihly t<x> his fill was broken by the friigmeiits of the 
bridge which fell under him. Then ho was probably dragged by the rope 
into the deeper part after the others.” 

The next catastroplui also occurred on the soutli side of Mont 
Jilanc, in July, 1882. 

Prof. F. M. Balfour, of ( ^am]»ridge, when attenipting to climb the 
Aiguille Blaiiclie <le Peuteret, was killed along with his guiile Johann 
Petrus, of Stalden. 'Plie exact cause of the a(;ci<lent was not ascer- 
tained. Mr. C. I), (hiiiniiigliam, wlio was in the neighbourhood .at 
the time, s.aid that- 

“On the 11th hist. Mr. Balfour crossed the fV)l du 0(*aTii, and in descend- 
ing the lUilian side the idea first occurred to him of attompting the Aiguille 
Btaiiehe de Peuteret. . . This ])cak, which had never been ascended, is a 
part of one of the buttresses of Mont Blanc, and is joined to the mtssif of 
the mountain by an extremely steep snow arete. My guide Emile Key had 
proviou.sly attempted the peak, and was able to give Mr. Balfour so many 
details as to the probable line of ascent that he proposed that wo should 
both accompany him. This Emile strongly advised mo not to do, as he con- 
sidered the snow t<j be in a daiigeroiLS condition. Mr. Balfour, however, did 
n<»t agree with him as t<j the state of the snow, and next morning started 
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with Petnis for the Aiguille, accompanied by a porter to carry blankets and 
wood as far as their sleeping place on the rocks. 

“This was on Tuesday, the 18th, and as it was a new ascent and a difficult 
one, it was thought probable he might be absent two nights, and return to 
Oourmayeur on Thursday afternoon. As he did not reappear, it was supposed 
that he must have crossed Mont Blanc to tJhamonix, or, having found the 
ascent more difficult than he expected, gone down to the (Jhillets de Visaille 
for more provisions. On Friday Mr. Bertolini and Mr. W. M. Baker, an 
Englishman who was staying in the hotel, became seriously alayned. Finding 
on Saturday he had not been heard of either at (ffiamonix or the ChMets de 
Visaille, they sent out a search-party, accompanied by the hemorary chaplain, 
the llev. Tl. S. V'enschoylo, there being some hope of the i)oor men being 
still alive. Early on Sunday morning, on reaching the rocks between the 
Glacier dii Brouillard and the Glacier du Fresnay, they saw what appeared to 
bo the bodies of Mr. Balfour and Petrus, both partially covered with snow. 

. . It is clear that Mr. Balfour’s death was instiintsiiicous. As there was a 
comparatively small <piaiitity of fresh snow about the place where they lay, 
we }>resumc that it was not an avalanche which caused tlieir death, but that 
one of them slipped, and the other had not sufficient strength to hold his 
companion. As the provisions which they had left at the#>leeping place were 
untouched, the accident must have biken place on Wednesday, the 19th, just 
a week .ago. But it is not cerbiin wliether they fell in the descent or ascent 
of the Aiguille.” A1j}ine Joiiriiaff vol. xi, j)p. 90-91. 

In a coiniimnieation to the Alpine Journal by Mr. Walter Loaf, 
it was stated that “ISIr. Balfour’s neck was broken and liis skull 
fractured in tliree jilaces. l*etriis's right arm was broken between 
the elbow and tlie shoulder, and so were his ribs on tlie right side ; 
a fracture of the skull was, in liis case, jn-obably received during the 
very dilllciilt and dangerous dc»scent of the bodies to C^onrinaycur. 
Both showed some bruises and abrasions, but no other serious external 
wound ; their liaiuls were scratched only on the outsit le, so that they 
could have matle no ell'ort to save themselves by grasiung anything. 
The clothes were torn, but not to any groat extent ; nor wa> the 
rope broken. These appearances seem to jmint to a fall over rocks, 
but through a comparatively small height.’’ 

M. G-uttinger, of Geneva, was killed by falling rocks on the 

Grandes Jorasses, on July 11, 1884. It is said that he started “ fr(»m 

(.'Ourmayeiir .accomjjanied by the guides J. iM. Key and Julien Proment, 
to sleep at the hut on the Grandes .lorasscs, intemling to comi»lete 
the ascent next day. Al>out 4 ]).m. the party came to a couloir of 
about O.") feet, which had to he ascended in order to gain the shelf 
on which stands the hut. . . The guides resolved to go up by the 

rocks and to let <lown a rope by which the traveller (;ould mount 

without touching the icc. They warned M. Guttinger to shelter 
himself under an overhanging rock,” lest stones might “ fall upon 
him while they were climbing up. JM. Guttinger took this a<lvice, and 
Key, aided by Proment, iKJgan to climb the rocks ; but seeing Ips 
traveller leaving his shelter to see how the obsta(;lc was being over- 
come, IVoinent called out to him to go hack. The unfortunate traveller 
is stated to have replied that he Wiis too curious to see how the guides 
were getting on to allow him to <lo so. Key went on climbing up, 
when a stone began to move, carried others with it, ami all fell down 
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towards M. Guttingor, who, do.s|)ite the efforts of Proiiient, was not 
able to get out of the way, and was struck by huge blocks on the 
head, shoulder, and right leg. His guides managed to carry him down 
some way, and l^ey then went off to get help. Proment remained 
with the injure<l man, wlio was able to converse, and who, though 
very miodi liurt, did not seem in immediate danger. Hut very sud- 
denly, about 9 p.m., he made an attempt to speak, and immediately 
breathed hisvhist."i Alphtr Jonniftly vol. xii, pp. 108-9. 

The Abbe Chifflet (bursar of the rarthusians at T^yons), who was 
killed on the eastern slopes of Les Courtes, in July, 1885, may, like 
M. Guttingor, be said to have courted his fate. He left the Thfllet of 
Lognan on July 4, with two guides, Joseph and Glcment Devomissoux 
(father ami sou), to cross from the uj>per basin of the Argentiijre Glacier 
to the Glacier dc Talefre. 'Flieir non-arrival either at the Montan vert 
or at Lognan raised doubts, ami on July 8 a l)arty of guides went 
in search, ami discovered all three, lying dead uj)on the (ilacier 
d’Argeuticre. ‘^The Abbe and the elder guide were still roped 
together, though their bodies were much mutilated ; the young 'r 
guide, with a fragment of rope still round him, lay about fortj' yards 
off." The evil character of the ridge they proi)osed to (‘ross was well 
known. 

Gratien Brunod, a guide f>f Gourmayeur, lost his life on Aug. 12, 
1890, at the top of the Col du Geant. He was accompanying tuo 
members of the ftaliaii Aljune Dub acr<)ss the pass ; and, whilst 
they were resting on the top, he w<‘nt aside to get so?ne uater a 
few yards from the cahane, slipped and bdl for about a thousand 
feet down a couhir on to the Glacier de 'Foule, and was kille^l on 
the s]H)t. 

Count Umberto di yillanova, with his guides Jean-Joseph Maqui- 
gnaz and Antonio Castagneri, disappeared in August, 1890, somewhere 
on the ridge which connects the U6me du Godter with the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay. This jiarty left the Gluilet of la Visaille (near the 
foot of the Italian Glacier de Miage) on August 18, intending, it is 
suppose<l, to ascend Mont Blanc by the libmc route. Since that 
time they have not boon heard (»f. Shortly after they loft, a furious 
storm broke on Mont Blanc, and blotted them out. For some dtays 
their disa])])oarance was not noticed, and, as bad wofither continued, 
no search could be made for a long time. Then prolonged efforts 
were made to ascertain their fate. Their traerks were (liscovered, 
and followed up to the ridge at the head of the (Jla<der du Dome, 
which connects the Dome du God ter with the Aiguille de Bionnassay, 
and there they ceased. AVhat liappened there is unknown. The 
ridge lias exceedingly steep slopes upon each side. Anything falling 
down them would go a thousand feet at a stride, and impetus Svould 
perhaps carry it a thousand feet further. Some of the Val Tour- 
nanehe men who were in the searching jiarties thought that the 

1 It was stated in the Echo dfis Alpc» that M. Guttiiif'er was “tri*s fort, tri;s ferine, 
iritrtpide, aple sur le rofjlier, solide sur la iieige et la iflace, jmItichx, t*t suiimtt prudent." 
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(V)uiit must liuvc slip})efl, and others consider it is not unlikely that 
the whole were hlown oil’ the rid^^e in a s(iiiall. Down below, on 
<ine or the other si<le, this unhappy iwirty lies buried ; and at some 
future date their remains 'will no doubt be discovered, either upon 
the Itali«an (Jlacicr de Miaj^e, or ujion tlie (Jlacier de Bionnassay.^ 

Herr Eothe and Michel Simond killed on the Petit Plateau by an 
ice-avalanche (Aug. 21, 1891). 

“On Aujifust 20 a party consisting of Herr Rothc of Bnmsiffck, Count de 
Kavornay, three guides, and two porters reached M. Vallot's hut” (observatory) 
‘‘oil the Bosses du Droinadaire. The weather the following morning did not 
allow' them to complete the ascent of Alont Blanc, anrl in the afternoon of the 
21st they began the downward journey. Their party was increased by four of 
the men 5* cini)loyed in connection with AI. Janssen’s proposed observatory. As 
they descended from the (Jrand towards the Petit Plateau a mass of ice and 
snow falling from the Dome du (Johtcr skirted an avalanche, which caught 
those ill rear and sw'o])t five of them- Herr Kothe, his guide Michel Simond, 
the porter Armand Comte, Count do Favemay, and one of his guides into the 
great crevasse. All but the first two w'cre extricated, (’omte with serious 
injuries, but the bodies of Herr Kothe and Simond w'ere oRly recovered a few 
days later.” Jouratilf vol. \v, jip. o‘19-10. 

Tcc-avalanolies frequently fall from the icc-elifls of tlic Dome du 
(Jofttcr oil to the Petit Plateau, but they seldom if ever extend right 
nvroHH it : and the projier course to adojd, when crossing the Petit 
Plateau, is to sweeii round to the east and get as far as jiossiblc 
aw'ay from the Dome du Dodter. 

Dr. Jacottet, of Chamonix, died rather suddenly at the A'allot 
Dbsorvatory on Sept. 2, 1891, uiubu* the circumstances mentioned 
upon page Dr. Kgli-Sinclair, of /urich, writing in iho Attn (dr, s- dc 
rObserratoirr Met ('( trot ogltim da Mont JUanv, 4to, i^aris, 1803, p. 121, 
attributes bis death to M(d de MontcfgncA 

The death of Mr. Hettleship (1892).-- Air. Hicbard Lewis Nottle- 
sliip, tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, left (’hamoiiix on August 23, 
1802, for the Col de Yoza, intending to ascend Alonl Blanc by way 
of the Aiguille du (Jodter and the Bosses du Dromadaire. He took 
as guides Alfred Comic and (Tas]»ard Simond. They left the Col de 
Voza at 4 a.m. on the 24tli, but did not reach the Aiguille du 
Oodter until 1 p.m. Though the morning was tine, clouds gatliereil, 
and there w'ere iiidhiations of bad weather, before mid-day. The 
party, however, continued upwards, intending to sto]> for the night 
at the Bofuge \"allot. An hour after leaving the Aiguille a storm 
broke upon them, they liecame bewildered, wandered about for several 
hours, ami at last stojiped, dug a liole in the snow, and remained 
in it all night. According to the statement of the guides, Air. 

^ Jeari-Joseph Maiinignaz and Antonio Castagneri W’cre the two leading lUiliaii 
guides. A portrait of Maquignaz is given in 1113’ Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhoni. 

3 AI. Iinfcld saj's five w’orkmen w’cnt down. See p. 72. 

3 “Enfln, la mort de Jacottet n’a-t-elle jwis ^t6 causae par la memo maladie? C’est 
mon avis. T^a diagnose d’autopsie annonyait le coinmenceiiiont d’uiie inflauimation des 

S omnons et celle du cer^’eall. Je me permets de iiier rinflanmiatioii du cerveau pour 
es causes quo je ne^peiix citer ici. Le cours rapide de rinflamraatioii pulmonaire ne 
pent §tre expliqu6 que par Vinfluence du mal de moiitagne sur Vaffaiblisscment du c®ur 
et sur r^nergic du systeme nerveux do ce jeune homme, autrefois si robuste. '* 
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Nettlesliiji Avas in j;()u{l s])irits, assisted in dij^jjfinj' tlic hnlc, and 
even sanj( durin«^ the ni^ht. Tliey had siitlieient fond and wine, 
hut no extra clothinj^. 

•*Thu storm continued the wh(dc of the niprht. On the morning of the 
‘iath it was still snowing? haiti, and all tracks were obliterated. The pfuides 
advised JMr. Ncttleshi|» to remain whore lie was, on the ehanco of a chaiipre 
i»f weather, but Mr. Nettleship urjjcd that it wju« idle to remain there and 
die like cowards, anti that they must make an effort to get away. He there' 
fore started, ■^*e guides following him. They prtxreedotl some little distance, 
when Mr. Nettloshi}> stumbled ami became unsteady. 'PIjo guides offered him 
wine and brandy, which he refused. He then cried out and fell forward, 
uttering some wortls in English, after whi.-li he took each guide by the hand, 
bade them good-bye, closed his ojes and expired. 

‘‘'riie guides remained with him for a short time, and then placing his ice- 
axe upright in the snow to mark the place whore ho lay, they left him. After 
a short time the weather cleared a little, the guides caught sight of the 
Vallot hut, made for it, and sta\ed there all the night of Thursday the 2oth. 

“ Friday the *J0th was fine, and the guides returned to the l)6me, where the 
botly lay. 'fhey then descended to the (Irands Mulcts, whence Alfred (lomte 
brought the news Pt (‘hamonix, Simond remaining at the (Jniiids Mulcts.” 

Twelve men were at once sent off, limy recoA’ered the hoily, and 
it was interred in the English Cliurcliyard, on the Kouth side of the 
church. >rr. (\ K. ^^atheAv^^, the Avritcr of the letter in the Tnnvs 
from Avhich the ahove quotation is made, remarked that “ it was the 
extreme of imprudence for tlie guides to hfive left the lint on tlie 
Aiguille dll (huHer in the face of the impending storm, and it was a 
grave error in judgment that the party, when they eneonntored the 
fotfnncHfr on the Dome, did not instantly return to the Aiguille 
before the ascending track had been obliterated.’’ The Society of 
Chiidcs did not, however, (consider that any hlame atUudicd to Comte 
and Simond, and their names were still retained on the Hegistor. 

Signor Poggi killed by a falling stone (1893). On August 27, 
Signor Doggi Avas descending the Aiguille Noire tie Peteret, Avith 
David Proment ami one of the Feiioillets of (Vnirmaycnr; and, Avhen 
about tAvo hours doAvn, a stone fell near them and struck some loose 
stones, Avhieh Avore projected amongst the climbers. IVoment Avas 
hurt and had hi.s axe broken. Signor I’oggi Avas hit behind the ear 
and killed on the spot.^ 

Signor Cumani, an artist, attempted to ascend Mont Hlanc alone, 
by way of the Hreiiva Olacier, in Septcnihcr, 1893. He has not been 
heard of since ! Aljnne Journal^ a^oI. xvii, p. 43. 

Br. Robert Schnurdreher, of Prague, Michel Savoie (guide), and 
Laurent Bron (porter), of Pourmayeur, Avere found close together m 
a crevcisspy in August, 1895, all dead, bub not much mutilated. It ap- 
pears that they ascended Mont Blanc on August 17, descended the same 
evening to tlie Kefitge Vallot, ami on the nc.xt morning returned toAvards 
Pliainonix. Their absence Avas not remarked for some days, hut when 

1 Many casualties of a more or less serious nature have occurred in the Alps from 
falling stones ; but this is believed to be the first instance of ati^ one being killed out- 
right, on the si)ot. 
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search was iiifwle they wore speedily discovered, a>)out 80 feet down 
in a larj^e crevasse, o[)[>ositc to the (irands Mulcts, and a little distance 
below the ordinary track. Frederic J*ayot, who was with the search 
party, said tliat, in conserpicnce of the lon«,^ continuance of fine 
weather, all the slopes of .\Iont Hlanc were more iced than usutil, at 
the time this acciiient occurred ; and tliat he thought it was probable 
they had coniincnced a j'lissade, liad lost command of their move- 
ments, and liad simply fallen heacllon^ into the crevasse, j^'hc position 
of the crevasse in which they were found is indicated by an asterisk 
on the view of Mont illanc from the llrevent. 

Emile Key, of Coui-mayeur, lost his life on the Aiguille du Geant, 
whilst desceiKliiig, on August 24, 1895. 'riie following account is bascil 
chiefly upon a descrijition furnished to the Syndic of Courinayeur by 
Mr. lloberts, the only witness of the catastrojihe. 

Mr. A. (1. Hoborts, .'in English elimbor, ongnged Key fur a few days, and un 
August 23 the two climbed together the lower i>eak of the Aiguille du Dm, 
sleeping that evening at the (Aniverde. Tliey sbirted ne.fl. morning at *1.40 
and reached the summit of the Aig. <hi (leant at 2 p.m. Commencing the 
descent at 3.20 the base of tlie final peak was reached at 1.5. Sliortly after 
this, the weather looking bad. Hey siiid that they would move more (juickly if 
unroped. They accordingly coiled up the rope and proceeded on the descent, 
Hey leading, carrying a light sack and the rope. About 4.30 they reached the 
top of the rocks which descend to the lower snow-fields. The climbing here is 
easy, but involves the descent of one or two chimneys, at the to}> of one of 
which Mr. Hoberls waited whilst Hey went down, taco outwards. (3ose to the 
foot of this chimney Key jumped, or drojiped, on to a small shelf of wet rock, 
sloping slightly outwjirds, and covered with small pebbles. Ho slijiped, and for 
a short distance slid over snow-covered ice. He tric»l hi dig his axe in, but 
it slipped from his gras}), and he was preciiutated in three bounds on to tlio 
snow some 600 feet below and to the N, of the route to the hut. Mr. Hoberts 
could see the body lying motionless on the snow. He attempted to reach it both 
by the rocks and by the snow which .'^kirts them, but succeeded only in getting 
within about 200 feet. Ho shouted repeatedly, but got no answer. Snow fell 
heavily, and a thick fog m.ade it impossible to persevere in the attempt, so, at 
6 ]).m., he turned away, and, by aid of map and compass, reached the Col du 
(leant hut at 7 o’clock. Here he found two Swiss climbers without guides, 
and shortly afterwards a large party of J)utch gentlemen and ladies arrived 
from the French side with six guides and porters. Snow fell throughout the 
night, and .all in the hut iigreed that nothing could be done before the morning. 
News of the disaster was carried by the Dutch party to Courmaycur, whence 
a caravan of guides and porters shirted at once to recover the body, which 
they carried to Clourmaycur on the following day, August 26 . — Alphif Journal, 
vol. xvii, pp. 661-2. 

The iiGAvs of the death of Emile Hey came as a great and painful 
surprise upon all who knew liim. He combined skill, courage, and 
dexterity. When the most capable guides have been asked in late 
years wlio tlicy, amongst themselves, reckoned the best iiiountaineers 
of the time, the name of Emile Hey was always included in their 
selections. One can only conclude that even the beAt mountaineers 
are not infallible. 

Mr. H. N. Biegel) a young man who Avas said to have come from 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., lost his life about the middle of July 1898, 
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while attempting to cross Mont Blanc alone. His 1)0(1y was found on 
July 18, by some French guides, near the ui)per part of the Italian 
Glacier de Miage. In their opinion he had fallen several thousand 
feet. The Tribune de Genere made the following remarks upon this 
affair. “ Et mainteiiaut, que dire de cet accident sinon qu’il no rentro 
pas dans les accidents ordinaires de la montagne, et qii’il pent 6trc 
oonsidore coinme un suicide veritable ! ” 

Mr. F. Binns (English) and Xavier Imseng (Guide of Saas-Fee) 
were killed on Sept. 10, 18!)8, while descemling from the Aig. des 
Charmoz. Their bodie.s were found a1)out 75 feet down in a crevasse, 
below a snow couloir, upon wbicb one or both had slipped. From 
the torn condition of their lingers, it was conjecture<l tlnit they had 
made desperate attempts to save themselves, too late. 

“AVc regret to learn that on Aug. 2.*), ISIK), tlui famous climber 
Herr L. Purtscheller, of Salzburg, broke his right arm badly in two 
places, when descending (with a guide and another traveller) the 
steep snow-sloj»e^ below the last rocks and above the bergsehrund at 
the foot of the Aig. du T)ru. The guide’s axe broke, and be slipped, 
dragging the two travellers for a cli.stance of abo\it 20 feet into ihe 
bergsehrund.*' Alpine Jonrnfd, vol. xix, \k 500. Herr Ihirtschcller, 
it is said, did not recover from this accident, lie died six mouths 
afterwards at Hern. 

Death of Dr. Cauro on the Montagne de la Cote. On Aug. 28, 1899, 
Mons. Lespieau and Dr. (’auro (aged 35), with three i)orters, went to 
the Montagne de la Cote with the intention of laying telegraphic 
wires from its summit to the Grands Mulcts, over the intervening 
fi.^sure<l and riven ice. When u]Mm the u])per part of the Montagne 
and on a bit of nearly level path, they were walking in single file, 
— the porters first and Dr. Cauro last. Lespieau, turning sudderdy 
round, perceived that his friend was missing ; and one of the porters 
going back imme<liately caught sight of the Doctor rolling down a 
water-course only 20 metres away. “ We ran in i)ursuit,” says M. 
LespieJiu. “ I estimate that in five minutes we went down the 200 
metres our friend luul fallen.” Me was dead when they reached him. 
The external injuries were not serious, but his neck was broken. The 
cause of the fall has not been ascertained. 

Killed by lightning on the Aiguille du Geant. A week after the 
Aiguille du Geant was climbed by MM. Maischberger, Pfannl, and 
Zimmer [see p. 154], their feat was repeated by Mons. Emile Fontaine 
with the guides Joseph Simoml and Joseph Havanel. .While descend- 
ing, a thunderstorm surprised the party ; and Simond, who was 
lejuling, was killed instantaneously by a fbish of lightning, which also 
severed the rope leading from him to Mons. Fontaine, and caused 
the corpse of the unfortunate man to fall a great distance on to the 
glacier below. It is stated that Simond was the only member of 
the party carrying an ice-axe, — M. Fontaine and Havanel having left 
theirs at the foot of the Aiguille, to be picked up when returning. 

Another death from falling stones.— On Aug. II, 1901, fourteen 
excursionists from Geneva started from the Montanvert to ascend the 
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Pic (111 Tacul, accompanied l»y a single guide [Jules Siiuond]. At 
about 1 P.M.,’ when (lesceiiding, a loud noise w^as heard alnive, and 
all of the party except one got under cover. Mor^. Porchet, it is 
said, seemed fascinated, and lingered behind. A large rock struck him^ 
on tlie^ chest and hurled him down. Notwithstanding the efforts which 
were made by his friends, he expired on the spot an hour and a half 
afterwards, from the effects of a fractured skull and the other in- 
juries which he had sustained. ^ 

A Mauvais Pas.- -On Aug. 4, lOOiJ, a French lad,y, while crossing 
the place called the Mffmints Pas by the side of the Mer de Olace, 
met a party coming in the <^ontr^ll•y direction. She attem})tcd to pass 
outside, and falling about a hundreiL feet, was killed on the sjiot. 

Three out of four killed. — On Aug. 8, 1902, MM. Henry Mauduit 
(aged 27), and .h'an Stading (20), ]Meinbers of the French AI])ine Club, 
l(3ft Chamonix with a guide naiiKjd Plane, of Ponneval-sur-Arc, and 
a porter named Culet from the same village, interning to jiass the 

night at the Vallot Kefuge. A storm broke u]K)n the i>arty about 

4 in the afternoon, on the Orand IMateau. Still they (‘ontinued the 
ascent. At length the viohmee of the wind caused them to turn, but 
after wandering about for some time they lost themselves completely, 
and ]>assed the night on the snow (so it appeared ultimately) only 
about 20 min. distance from the Pefuge. At daybreak the descent 

was continued. A few minutes later M. Mauduit fell dying, and 

shortly afterwards his com]iani(m also expired. Plane and CSilct went 
down by themselves, and the former presently fell into a crevasse to 
a depth of about 130 feet, though without seriously injuring himself. 
Th(3 porter, however, soon afterwards tumbled head first into another 
crevasse, and was killed on the spot. The above details are extracted 
from the Bullvthi (0i Clnh Atpin Vrtnivals, 1902, whi?re the story is 
related at considerable length. 

In Aug. 1908, three young men from Geneva set out to ascend 
Mont Phini?, but they got no farther than the top of the Aig. du 
(iouter. Pad we.'itlmr <*amc on shortly after th(»y arrivi'd there, and 
tlmy decided to return. In descending, one of them sli|»j)C<l upon snow 
when about loO metres below the and, falling down a gully 

for about 1000 feet, was killed on the sj)ot. 
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THE OBSEKVATORTES UPON MONT BLANC. 

CAMPIN(J ON TllK SUMMIT-UNHAPPY KXPKllIKNCKS OK DK. TYNDALL 
—A CUP OF TEA PRODUCES A J)ISASTROUS EFFECT— HARD TERMS 
IMPOSED ON MONS. VALLOT — ERECTION OF THE VALLOT OIJSERVA- 
TORV— DR. JANSSEN’S PROJECT— EIFFEL, OF TOWER FAME, CON- 
SULTED— DIM VINO A TUNNEL UNDER THE SUMMIT— STRIKE OF THE 
WORKMEN— DISCOVERY OF A PRUNE-STONE TOURMKNTKS' IMPEDE 

THE WORK— M. ROTIIE AND IlIS GUIDE KILLED RY AN AVALANCHE 
—SUDDEN DEATH OF DR. JACOTTET— NO ROCK IS FOUND, AND DR. 
JANSSEN DETERMINES TO BUILD ON SNOW— THE ‘ A'D/CU/./i ’—CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE OBSERVATORY— WINTER TEMPERATURES— THE 
HEIGHT OF MONT BLANC. 

The esta})Ushrnent of two OLaervatories on Mont Blanc, one between 
the Dome du (ioAter and the Boases du Droinadaire at the height of 
14,320 feet, and the other upon the Summit, cannot be overlooked 
in the history of the mountain. The former of these onterprizes is 
due to a Parisian, Monsieur J. Vallot, and the latter to Dr. Janssen, 
Director of the Observatory at Meudon. M. Vallot is a mountain 
enthttyia^t, and in 1887 performed the unprecedented feat of campinj' 
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under canvas on tTie summit for three days and nights. Until he 
did so, only one person hatl encamped there before, namely Dr. John 
Tyndall, in 1859 ; and his experiences were particularly unhappy. 
Both he and the whole of his guides were incapacitated by mountain- 
sickness, and they came down the next morning in a forlorn state.' 
This occasion w'as well remembered at Chaiiionix, and M. Vallot found 
difficulty in persuading anyone to go with him. When they at last 
started he was accompanied by M. Richard and a caravaij^of guides 
and porters — in all, nineteen persons. So far as the commencement 
of the ridge of the Bosses du Droma<lairc (that is, to about the height 
of 14,000 feet) they got along all right; but then M. Richard, who 
was not accustomed to mountain- walking, began to flounder. A little 
higher up one of the porters became incapable, and by the time the 
summit was reached M. Vallot himself was seized with vomiting and 
was obliged to lie down on the snow, exhausted. The ])orters, after 
having deposited their loads on the summit, wxre sent back to 
Chamonix, while MM. Vallot and Richard, with two i^ihles, remained 
on the t(jp during three days occu])ied in meteorolo^cal and other 
observations. Their experiences, which were detailed at length in the 
Anmtaire of the French Al])ine Club, were very curious. They found 
themselves entirely without appetite, and unable to eat. Even a cup 
of tea “produced a disastrous effect.” On the third night, one of the 
guides went out of the tent for a moment, and returned in a great 
state of alarm, saying that the air was full of electricity. Vallot went 
out to see, and says that from the tent, from the erection sheltering the 
instruments, and from himself, “a harsh rustling proceeded, caused 
by thousands of sparks. My hairs stood on end, and each individual 
one seemed to he drawn away from me separately. The sparks Avere 
felt all over the body ; one couldn’t remain outside without suffering ; 
AA-^e Avere literally bathed in electricity.” 

The foundation of the Vallot Observatory Avas a result of this 
journey. At first, M. Vallot thought of having a cavern excavated 
in some of the highest rocks; but he abandoned this idea, and de- 
cided to put up a AA^ooden chdlet a little below the loAA^er of the tAA’o 
snoAvy humps Avhich are called the flosses du Dromadaire, at the height 
of 14, ,320 feet above the sea. Difficulties arose at the outset, for the ' 
Commune of Chamonix lays claim to the French side of Mont Blanc, 
and no buildings can be erected without consent. Permission Avas ulti- 
mately granted on rather harsh conditions. The Chamoniards appre- 

h 

1 “Wishing to commence the observations at daybreak, I had carried a tent to the,, 
summit, where. I proposed to spend the night. The tent was ten feet in diameter, and 
into it the whole eleven of us were packed. . . Throughout the night we did not suffer 
at all from cold, though we had no fire, and the iwljacent snow was 15'’ Cent., or 27® 
Fahr., lielow the free/.iug- point of water. Wc were all however indisposed. I waa 
indeed very unwell when I quitted Chamouni ; . . . my illness was more deep-seated 
than onlinary, and it augmented during the entire period of the ascent. Towards 
morning, how’ever, I became stronger, while with some of my companions the reverse 
Avas the case. . . About twenty hours were si>ent uiwn the top of Mont Blanc on this 
occasion. Had I been better satisfied Avith the conduct of the guides, it AA'ould have 
given me pleasure at the time to dAvcIl u|M)n this out-of-the-way episode in mountain 
life. But a temper, new to me, and which I thought looked very like mutiny, shoAA’ed 
itself on the part of some of my men.” Umm of Exerdm in the Alps^ by John Tyndall ; 
London, 1871, pp. 54-57. 
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hended tliat M. Vallot might turn his estahlishinefet into a sort of 
aiiberge, whhdi would l)e detrimental to their interests in the inn on 
the (hands Mulcts, and ^ipulated that he should erect a ‘ Kefugo ’ 
as an adjunct to his observatory, at his own expense. This was to 
become their property, and they were to have the right of taxing all 
persons ten francs who stopped there for a night, half of the receipts 
being destined to pay for the maintenance of the llefuge, and half were 
to go to C eir lessee at the (Jranils Mulcts for the injury which it wjis 
suiiposed might be done him. These terms were subsetj[ueiitly modifieil.* 



THK KI-.r-'UC.E VALC.Or J.N’ 1895. 

The materials of the building were ready at ('harnoiiix by the 
beginning of dune, 1890, and then the moret, serious task had to be 
undertaken of their transportation to the height of 14,800 feet, for 
the larger part of the way over snow or ice, on men’s backs. One 
hundred ami ten of the guides and porters Inul agreed to carry a 
load apiece up to the selected spot ; but when all was ready the 
weather went to the bad, and rendered a start impossible ; ami wlnm 
it improved the guides became occupied in condut'ting tourists. Still, 
by tlie end of July, the building was erected on the position which 
had been chosen for it, on solid rock. At first it was a very small 
allair, measuring about 10x12 feet, and 10 feet high, a portion of 
which was ‘ obs nvatoiy ’ and the rest ‘refuge’; but it grew in 

1 In the first iiKiince, ilie ‘Refuse’ a portion of the o])scrAalor> hiiildings. 
Snhseqncntly, the KefiiKi* whs erwled that is shcun in the above enjrravinjf, at a dis- 
tance of a few hundred yarfls from the Ohservutory. The two eht.ai)lishnienis then 
roinained distinet for se\'erul yciirs ; but as snow fiecninnhited round tiic Observatory 
to a scrioi^ extent, and rendered aeeess to it ditfienlt, .M. Vallot ha/l the buildin;' taken 
to pieces and re-erected (in July— Sept. 189.S) nearer to the Refiiy:c, and somewhat 
lower flown than it., » See Illustration on pajje (W. 
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course of time. The tniiisport of the mfitcrhils caiid tlieir erection 
on the spot were fur more onerous tlian tlie actual construction of the 
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liiiihlinj^ ill the first instance, fliamonianls consider So Ihs. tlie 
maximum load for a man on Mont lUanc, and in all the details 
attention lunl to ho <>:iven to that point. No lar^^e timhers or heavy 
weij^lits could he canied u]). Ourinj^ the week which was occupied 
in the erection everyone had to camp out on snow. Tem])eralure 
desceiidel to 15“ or Ki' helow freezini^- point in the tents, and there 
were the usual liothers with had A\eatlier and mountain -sickness, 
wliicli we jiass over mnv, as they will jircsently recur when spcakin»i: 
alumt the .Janssen Ohservabory on the summit. 

Dr. J. .lansseii, tlie present Ihesident of the Fren^li Academy of 
Seiences, and Director of the Observatory at Meiidon near Paris, 
visited the V^allot Observatory a few weeks after it was ]mt iiji, to 
(;arry on s|)cctroscopic ohservations. lie was detained . there several 
days by violent storms, hut he ultimately ascended to the summit 
of Moiit Diane, and got hack to Cliainonix in safety. The journey 
occupied him from Aufrust 17 to Aujjjnst ‘23. lie was struck with 
the advantaj^es to science wliicdi mij'lit he expected from working; in a 
pure atmosphere, and on his return to Paris coniniuiiicated an aetjount 
of his journey to the Academy of Sciences, at the ineej;ing on Sep- 
tember 22, 1890. Tie concluded hy saying?, “1 think it 'fell he of 
the first importance for astronomy, for physics, and for nicteorolo^fy 
that an observatory should he erected on the summit, or at least 
quite pilose to the summit, of Mont lilanc. I know that objections 
will be brought forward as to the difficulty of erecting such a building 
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upon so liigh a spot, which one can only reach with much trouble, 
and which is often visited by tempests. These difficulties are real, 
but they arc not insurmountable. I cannot enter deeply into the 
matter now, and content myself with saying that with the means 
our engineers can put at our disposal, and with such mountaineers 
as we i)osscss at ("hamonix and in the neighlKUiriiig valleys, the prob- 
lem will be solved whenever we wish.” From that time until now 
Dr. Janssen has been more or less occupied in solving th^ problem. 

In a very short time the necessary funds were subscribed by some 
of his wealthy and influential friends. Amongst his sui)porters were 
I’rince Roland Bonaparte, M. Bischoffheim and Baron Adolphe de 
Rothschild, M. Leon Say and the late President of the Republic. 
The execution of the project was a work of much greater difficulty. 
There is no visible rock at the immediate top, and it was proposed 
to build upon the snow. This idea was received with almost universal 
incredulity. The general opinion was distinctly unfavourable. “Tlie 
persons,” said Dr. Janssen, “who were best acquainted with the 
glaciers of this greiit mountain considered that it was quite impossible 
to establish a building on the summit, such as would sei^'e for obser- 
vation and residence. They said, and with apparently much force, 
that the thickness of the snowy crust would prevent foundations being 
obtained in solid rock, and they would not admit the possibility 
of establishing the building on t?now.” Mons. Eiffel, of Tower fame, 
was taken into consultation, and declared himself ready to construct 
an observatory on the very top of Mont Blanc, if a rock foundation 
could be found not more than fifty feet below the surface of the 
snow, and expressed his willingness to bear the cost of the preliminary 
oj)erations. It so happens that rocks peep through the snow on three 
different sides of the summit, no great distance below it — small 
patches, scjircely visible from below. One, called la Tournette, is 
about one iiudi and a half to the right of the summit in the folding 
engraving of Mont Blanc from the Br^vent. Another, named les 
Petits Millets, is about half an inch heloiv the summit in the same 
illustration. The third, called la Tourette, is on the opposite side 
of the mountain, and cannot be seen. These rocks which jieep through 
the snow are either summits of Aiguilles, or points on ridges of 
Aiguilles. But it is exceedingly unlikely that the highest points of 
the Aiguilles are exposed. They are, in all probability, somewhere 
underneath the summit -ridge, which appears to be jdaced at the 
junction of three or more rocky ridges; and as the little patches of 
rock which do appear on the three sides are only 456 feet (la Tournette), 
394 feel (Petits Mulcts), and 171 feet (la Tourette) below the extreme 
top of Mont Blanc, there was at least a possibility that rock might 
be struck. 

M. Eiffel committed the direction of this affair on the spot to ^ 
M. X. Jmfeld, a Swiss, who is well known as a surveyor. A more 
competent man for the purpose could scarcely have been found. Jmfeld 
had a horizontal gallery driven into the snow, forty -nine feet below 
the summit, on the French side (the side represented in the engraving 
of Mont Blanc from the Br4vent), and employed as director of the 
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worknicii Frederic Payot, 'Nvho is one of the most able and exi)erienced 
of the Chamonix guides, and lias ascended the mountain more than a 
hundred times. '^I'he reiiort rendered by Imfeld to M. Eiffel j^ives a 
lively idea of the difficulties of the undertakinj^. “ A wooden hut,” 
he says, “ which could be taken to pieces, and trjinsported easily, was 
made at Chamonix, to form the entrance to the tunnel, and was 
intended to serve as protection to the workmen. It was diviijed iij) 
info loads,'? numbered ami >veij^heil. From the 10th to the 15th of 
Auf^ist Avas occupied in arran^^injjf its transport uj) to the Vallot 
Observatory,” Avhieh jdace was maile the base of ojierations. 

Avifttxt 18, 1891. — A first caninute started with part of the hut and provi- 
sions for the Koohers*des ljos.ses. 

Aw/tist 14.— 1 went with Fred. I*a3*ot and the rest of the i)ortcrs as far as 
the Orands Mulcts. 

15. — Wo reached the Vallot Ohsorvatory at 9 a.ni., and the summit 
at mid-day. 1 scttle<l the lK»^ifion for the mouth of the tunnel, the direction 
of it." axis; and with six workmen arranjjed the clearing away of the snow, to 
place the hut. ^ 

l().--Ou account of a " lottnutntv' of snow, no ono could leave tic* 
Observatory. 

An;ni»t 17.— The work done on the 1.5th of August was |K\rfly buried under 
the .snow. It was restored by six w(»rkmen, and the tunnel was commenced. 
Advanced 5 metres. In the evening, one of the workmen (.los. Sinioml) came 
back ill from the summit. He ha<l a frost-bitten foot, and .several toes were 
without < sensibility when pricked with needles. Our doctor, J)r. Egli, of 
Zurich, gave him the necessary care. Fearing conse(]uences, he wouldn’t 
entertain my .suggestion that the man should bo sent down to (’bamonix. 

Atftfuat is.-- 1'ho w’orkinen, discouraged by the illness of their comrade, and 
by want <jf s]tace and coverings in the Vallot eabane, and bored by nunierou." 
visits of tourists, demanded a rise in their daily wages 1‘rom Hi to 30 francs. 
After a long di.scussiun, I (dfered 20 francs, conditionally on confirmation . 
One man .stuck to his demand and W'as dismis.sed. The others remained and 
continued work in the tunnel. Advanced 5 metres. At the distance of Hi 
metres from the stake (at the mouth), a prune-.stone w'as found. 

Ait(imt 19. — V'ery high wind. All the wxirkmen went dow'ii to the (»rands 
Millets, to fetch jiortions of the hut w'hich had been left behind l»y the con- 
tractors, and lor wood to burn, and provisions. 

Amfust 20.- -The w<jrkmeii were driven back on the (Irande Bo.s.^c by a very 
strong north w'ind, and could not reach the tunnel. 

Aitfinsit 21. — ^’ery great Unn'meute^ of .^now. Imi»os.siV)le to get to the 
summit. The porters don’t come iij). Five workmen decide to go down to 
the (Irands Mulets, to get food. Along with them went a tonri.st (M. Ifotho) 
with his guide, and tie on to the rope of the w'orkmcn. Upon the Petit 
Plfiteau, an ice -avalanche felk from the top of the Dome du (JoAter on to the 
p.arty, and killed the tourist and his guide. My workmen e.scai»ed with slight 
bruises, and went on the same evening to Chamonix. [See j). 01.] 

Avguat 22. — Violent stcirm. Could not leave the Observatory. Th« porters 
don’t come up. 

Aiojust 23.— Snow falling. At 2 p.m. arrival of Fred. Payot and five 
porters, laden with food and wxjod. They bring the first news about the 
accident on tbe 21st, and the information that the wxjrkmen are discontented, 
and have gone down to (Chamonix, and won’t come up again. As the porters 
who had arrived were not engaged as ivorkmcn, 1 directed Fr^d. Payot to 
go dowm to (’hamonix to procure fresh wwkmen. He left the observatory, 
accompanied by Dr. Egli and a porter, but they came back in half ^ hour 
on account of the violence of the *toiirweate.* * 

August 24. — Much new snow. Wind cold. In the afternoon I decided to 
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try tu get to Ohainonix, along with Dr. Egli, Payot, and a ixjrter. (lot the 
Haino evening to the GrandH MiileW 

Ant/ttd 2.O.— Arrived at Chamonix at 10 a.ni. Jn the course of the day 
engaged six workmen. 

. Auf/nsit ‘26. — The workmen went up with Prtid. Payot to the Grands Mulcts. 

27. -- PV<5d. Payot and the workmen, carrying provisions, went from 
the Grands Mulcts to the Kocher dcs Ikisses. 

28. — Had wofither. The workmen couldn’t get to the summit. I 
start in the afternoon with Dr. Jacottet, of (Jhanumix, who wisj^ed to make 
an ascent of Mont Blanc, on which he had failed twice, and ho onered to give 
his services gratuitously, in case of need, during the time he remained at the 
Vallot cabaiie, 

Auijiist 29.— The workmen reachotl the summit. Advanced 5*6 metres. One 
man was sent down to Chamonix ill from mountain-sickness, and another came 
back with a slightly frost-bitten foot. 

A (nfvfff iiO. —Fred. Payot and four workmen continue the tunnel. Advance 
.5*4 metres. 

August 81. — Snow-storm. The summit is impracticable. 

1. — Fine weather. Along with Dr. .Jacottet, at 9 a.m. we were 
on the .summit. IMiotographed the panorama. Probed the rock of la Tourette. 
and also the Petits Mulcts, and Kochers Rouges. Advance *1*8 metres. One 
workman (.Jules Simond) had his fingers lW»st- bitten. 

Svpictnhpr 2.- Early in day it was found that Jos. Simond, .Julc.s Simond. 
and .Jos. (Jharlet were unable to work (from frost-bitten lingers and feet, and 
mountain -sickness). They were sent down to Chamonix. 

Dr. .lacottet unwell (in6auiTuati<m of the lungs and brain), and 1 remained 
at the Observatory to look after him, while Fred. Payot and all the rest went 
to the summit, to ti\ up the hut at the cntnince to the tunnel. About 4 p.m. 
the (xmdition of Dr. .lacottet got wonso (delirium). At o.ilO ]).in. ho lost con- 
sciousness, and he died in the cour.se of the night, at 2.il0 a.m. 

.3. Convcyal of the corpse ol Dr. .Jacottet to Chamonix. Con- 
sultation with M. .Janssen u])on the information obtained by probing (sound- 
ing), and continuation of the same. 

Septetuher 4. — By telegram to-day, you announce your intention of su.spend- 
ing the work. 

Si'/tff' milter 4-8.-- Examinatum of accounts, paying r)ff guides, i)ortcr.s, work- 
men, etc. 

Tim net result was that a gallery 96 feet long was driven, and in 
the whole cour.se iiotliiiig more rocky was found than a prune-stone ! 
M. Kifiel retired from the umlertaking, hut J)r. .Janssen had the 
gallery carried on by Payot 75 feet fartlier, at an angle of forty-five 
tlegrees to its former eour.se, still witliout finding rock, and he then 
decided to erect his observatory on stioir, and on the liiglie.st iioint 
of the .summit-ridge. 

Two important questions, he admitted, reciuireil first of all to he 
eliKudatcd. One was, Will the oUservatory, if placed on the summit 
snow, sink or swim? The other was, What movements are there to 
dread in this snowy cap? To obtain an answer to the first question 
an experiment was carried out at Meudon. A column of lead weighing 
792 Ihs., Imt only one foot in diameter, was placed on piled-up snow, 
hrougUt to the density of that at the summit. Tlie leaft is said to 
have sunk in less than an iiieh, and Dr. Janssen considered this 
result eiieouraging. “As to the question of the movements,” he 
said, V‘it was stmlied and determine<l hy the installation in 1891 of 
a wooden edifice, which lias now been two years on the spot.” This 
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edilice, which they term “ the edmde^ has now been in position 
since 1891, Imt I do not feel that it^ has yet settled the ‘question.’ 
The little building is about six feet high from Jloor to *r<»of, and <*i 
post at each corner is carried down six feet more. To install it, in 
1891, a hole wjis dug; the level of the door was made to coincide 
with the level of the summit, find the snow was then lilled in again. 
Its appeaVance then wfis that of FIG. 1 in the annexed diagram. In 



1892 it was noticed that the door was henetath the general level of 
tlie summit, and that on <)ne si<le the snow rose in a sort of hank 
to nearly half the height of the hut (see fig. 2). On August 8, 1893, 
I visited it, and fouml that only 2 ft. 3 in. rose al>ove tlie summit 
<»f Mont 111 anc (see fig. Ji). In July, 1894, I visited it figain, and 
found it in much the same condition ; Imt the snow had been recently 
trampled <lown, and, 1 imagine, a gootl deal liad been cleared away. 
The level of the gallery is already more than 49 feet below the 
summit, an<l this is a signiticant fact, adbrding a i)ractical demon- 
stration that the snows at the top of Mont Blanc are constantly 
<lescending to feed and maintfiin the glaciers below. The summit in 
1891 was not the summit in 1892, nor will that of any succeeding 
year be the summit at a later date. The height of the mountain, 
nevertheless, remains nearly constfint by the accession of fresh snow. 
It is not the liability of sinking into the snow, but the strong 
probability that any building erected on the top will sink v:ith the 
.snow, which gives rise to a])prehension alx)ut the stability and maiii- 
tenanco of Dr. Janssen’s Observatory. At the close of 1897, I was 
told that it shewed marked signs of subsidence. 

He was not, however, dismayed by this prospect, and constantly 
pressed forward the building to completion. In the winter of 1891-9*2 
the Observatory (partly of iron and partly of wood) was constructed 
at Meudoii, was taken to i)ie<;es and forwarded to Chamonix, and in 
the course of the latter year was transported u]> the mountain, under 
the managenient of Frederic Payot. By the end of the season about 
one quarter of the materials had been advanced to a little patch of 
rocks (the Petits Bochers Kouges) 750 feet below the summit, and 
the rest so far as the Crands Mulcts. There they remained for the 
winter. The early part of 1893 was occupied in recovering the depOt 
at the Petits Rochers Rouge.s, which was buried under 25 feet of snow. 
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and ill ii]) the retnaiiider of the materials. By the end of 

189H, the imildiii^ was crccte<l on the .summit, its heavier portions 
iiavin^r be^ hauled up tlie terminal slope of snow, called the Calotte, 
by means of little windlasses, such as Payot is holding in the accom- 
panying engraving. The building, however, was not completed until 
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the end of 1894. When T visited it in July of that year it was 
more than half lilled with snow, and two days of hard work were 
employed before it became tenantable. See Illustration upon i)age 76. 
At that time no instruments had been sent up. 

Dr. Janssen has shown an energy, courage, and tenacity in the 
prosecution of his undertaking which would be remarkable in anyone, 
and arc doubly so in a man of threescore and ten, who is unallle to 
climb a yard, and who is so badly# lame as to walk with difficulty 
even on level ground. He has had himself dragged three times to 
the summit in sledge. On the second occasion the strength of his 
men was economised on steep places by using the windlasses which 
had already been employed to haul the materials. 
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The principal instrument for the Observatory is termed a 
M6Uorographey and has been constructed by Richard of Paris, at a 
cost of £750. It registers barometric pressure, maximum and minimum 
temperatures, the direction and force of the wind, etc., etc. It is put 
in movement by a weight of 200 lbs., which descends about 20^ feet 
and is calculated to keep everything going for eight months — the 
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Icngtli of time during which it is contemplated it may sometimes be 
left to itself. In introducing his huge instrument to the Academy of 
Sciences on August 13, 1894, Dr. Janssen said, “I do not conceal from 
myself that, notwithstanding the minute precautions which have been 
taken, there must he some degree of uncertainty alsmt the result.” 
One possibility need only be mentioned. The barometer that will be 
employed will be mercurial one of the (Jay-Lussac pattern. I’ntiJ 
now, the minimum tem])erature that occurs on the summit of Mont 
Rlanc during winter has been iinknow'n. In the winter of 1894-5, 
how^ever, thermometers were placed in the interior and on the exterior 
of the Observatory, and it was found that the former registered -35° *2 
(Centigrade and the latter -43° (?., as the greatest degrees of cold. 
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These temperatures are respectively equal to - ST* 36 and -45® *4 
Faht. The former (the inside temperature) is dangerously near to the 
freezing-point of mercury ( -40® F.), and if temperature in the interior 
of the Observatory should on sonic future occasion fall a little lower 
the ‘barometer M’ill cease to act just at a time wlien it would be i)ar- 
ticularly interesting to have it in operation. i The installation of this 
instrument was amongst the most important }>iec%s of work wliich 
were undcu^akeii at the Mont Blanc Observatory in 1895. A large 
telescope wjis sent up in 1890. 

Amongst the many things which one may expect to see accomplished, 
sooner or later, hy means of Or. Janssen’s Observatory, will be the 
more accurate determination of the height of Mont Blanc ; though, 
from the close accordance between the most authoritative of recent 
deteninnations,-^ it does not seem likely that a fresh one will necessi- 
tate any lUtaterial alteration in the acccjited altitude. 

The first careful measurement^ of Alont Blanc was made by Sir 
George Shuckburgli, Bart., in 1775.* From eigliteen observations of 
mercurial baronietor he found that the level of the Lake of Geneva 
wjis 1228 feet above the sea ; and, by triangulation, that the amKirci 
summit of Mont Blanc was 14,432 feet above the Jjake of Geneva, oi 
15,660 feet above the sea. The next measurement was made by De 
Saussiire, in 1787, by means of the mercurial barometer, which he 
observed during his four and a half hours’ stay on the summit. ' He 
calculated his observations in sevenal different ways, and his ultimate 
determination from the meati of his means was that the summit of 
Mont Blanc w.as elevatc<l 15,667 feet (2450 toises) above the level of 
the sea. Those two determinations closely ajiproximate to the eleva- 
tion which is adojited for Mont Blanc upon thfe current Official Maps 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy. See Appendix D. 


1 The lowest tenipeniture hitherto rcconle<l oulmie the Observatory is 0. (or 
-Si" 4 F.). 

2 See the Table of lleijfhts in the Appendix. 

^ Earlier measurements were very wide of the truth. Peter Martel thought he 
measured the heijjht of Mont lilanr. He says (at p. 28), “ we found . . . the height of 
the hijfhest mountain” ^^aH 2070 toises alwjve the Ijake of Geneva. This would make 
the heij^ht of ‘ the hif^hest mountain ’ 14,.'i03 Enj?lish feet above the itca. From a mistake 
in his identification of Mont Blanc in Plate 3 at the end of his (minphlet, I think it 
likely that Martel was deceived in supposinfj that he measured Mont Blanc. 

See the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Londirn^ vol. Ixvii, part 
ii, pp. .'il3-.‘i07. 


•'* I say *a]iparent summit* for this reason. The ridge at the summit of Mont Blanc, 
though nearly level, is slightly higher at its eastern than at its western end; ami it is 
possible that 'sir George Shuckburgh did not sec (or did not identify) the very highest 
point from the Sal^ve and the M61e, his plaiies of observation. This may partly actcoiint 
for his determination being slightly Ijcneath the reality. Further, it is pt)ssiblc that the 
elevation of Mont Blaru; may have slightly increaserl since his time, though it does not 
appear to have changed sensibly in the course of the last half-century. 

Some of Sir George ShucKburgh’s other determinations come very close to the heights 
now acce]>ted. 

Sir G. Shiickburgh. F.tat Major Frangais. 


Bonneville . 147.5 feet 1470 feet 

Chamonix . . 380.5 „ 344.5 „ 

The Montanvert . 6231 „ 0.303 „ 

Summit of the MOle 0113 „ 0132 ,, 

do. Buet . 10,124 ,. 10,200 „ 



CHAPTER VIIL 


HOW TO OET TO CHAMONIX. 

ROUTE TO TAKE— HOW TO PRONOUNCE CHAMONIX— TIMES, DJSTANCES, 
AND FARES— PARIS TO LE FAYET— GENEVA AND ITS ATTRACTION?— 
ROAD FROM GENEVA TO CHAMONIX— ANNEMASSE— BONNEVILLE— 
'rHE mOlE — CLUSES — SALLANCIIES — FINE VIEW OF MONT BLANC 
— LE FAYET — CIIATELARD — A ROMAN CiALLERY — LES MONTEES — 
THE VAl.LEY OF CHAMONIX. 

It may be taken for granted tlmt everyone who wishes to get to 
C^liaiiioiiix will want to go hy the most direct way, and as quickly 
as possible. The most dire(;t and the quickest way if * through Paris, 
and by the Paris, f^yons and Mediterranean Railway, t’id Macon, 
(hiloz, Hellegarde, Annemasse, and la Roche to le Kayet (for St. 
(iervais). Hut, before starting for the j)lace, a word ought to be 
said about the spelling and pronunciation of its name. 

Fn the course of reading 1 have found tlie following ways of spelling 
the name: — 

CHAMOUNIX. CiIAMMONIS. CHAMOUGNY. CllAMOUNIS. 

(hiAMouNY. Chamunix. Ciiamoigny. Chammuny. 

(^HAMOUNT. CHAMONY. CHAMONIS. CIIAMUNIS. 

T reject the whole of them and adopt Chamonix, because this appears 
to be the correct form. It is almost the only form I have found, 
when searching the Archives, in documents dating ba(*,k for several 
centuries. I I am told by M. le Maire that it is the only form he 
can recognize ; and it is employe*! ujmn the Official Maps of France, 
Switzerlaml am! Italy. In regard to pronunciation I am less clear. 
The second syllable is neither moon nor moany but something between 
the two ; and, .after having made many Chamoniards pronounce the 
name hundreds of times, it appe.ars to me that Sham-moon-nee is 
.about the closest one can get to it, in phonetic English. Upon no 
account pronounce the x. 

Leaving J^ondon^ by one of the morning expresses which arrive at 

1 A large proportion of the names of villages, mountains, etc., in the Mont Blanc 
district are spelt in two or more ways ; and, besides difficulties which may he experienced 
on tins account, the tourist will perhaps feel others arising from the du]dication of 
names, or from I'losely similar names. There are, for example, two TC'tes Noire, — one 
is a carriage-road leading from Uhamonix to Trient, and the other is a mountain between 
Servoz ami St. (Jervais. A iwrtion of the road from Chamonix to Sallanches is called 
les Monties, and a little above the villagre of Argenti6re there is a Col des Montets. 
There are two places, tjacb only a few miles from Chamonix, called Chatelard ; two Cola 
called Col de la Forclaz ; and two eminences called rAiguillette. In the liasin of the 
Mer lie Glace there are two pinnacles called le Capiicin. There is an Italian and a ilwiss 
Val Ferret, and an Italian and a French Glacier de Miage. There are mountains called 
the Darrel and the Darrey, the Chatelet and the Chatelet. The \ alley of Chamonix has its 
Aiguilles Rouges, and the Italian Val Ferret, and the A'al Vthii hai c a .Mont Rouge apiece. 

- The Fares from London to Chamonix are: (a) rid NewhaNen and Dieppe, Co:*): 7 
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PAKIS TO CHAMONIX. 


W'jU before tlie hour hn* starting, aii<l places can be secured. The 
correct course is to select and se<*ure a ]»lace in. ffood titnCj and then 
to dine leisurely at the superb Ihiffet, which was opened in Dec. 1901. 

The Kveniii*^ E\p»’ess is 1st and 2iid class as far as l>elle*(arde, and 
only stops at Laroche, Dijon, Macon, Bonrf^, Aniherieu, and (’uloz. 
After Bellcf^arde it takes ;inl <}lass, and stops at all stations. 

Isl cl., £;{:!» :(i 2a<l cl.; and return tickets C7:17:0 and : 12 : 4. (b) irid Houloufiic, 

£5 : Ifl : 10 and C4 : 1 : 0 ; return tickets £9 : Ifi : 4 and £7:2:11. (c) rui Calais, £(> : 2 : 10 
and £4 : 5 : 5 ; return tickets £9 : 1.3 : 4 and £7:2:11. 

The P.L.M. Day Kxpress from Paris to Geneva has a Wagon*Ke.staurant attached ; ami 
so also ha.s the Day Express from Geneva to Paris. 
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Fares from Paris. 

kiloiu6tirL>s. 




1st PI. 

Zncl Cl. 

3rfl Cl. 






Irs. c. 

frs. c. 

frs. c. 


Paris 

(B). dop 

8..50 

p.m. 




155 

Laroche 

(B). arr. 

11.11 

»> 

17 35 

11 60 

7 65 



dep 

11.19 





315 

Dijon 

(B). arr. 

1.33 

a.m. 

35 30 

23 80 

15 50 


dep 

1.38 

jj 




410 

Macon 

(B). .arr. 

3.17 


49 30 

33 25 

^21 70 



dep 

3.27 





478 

Bourg 

(B). arr. 

3..59 

n 

53 55 

36 10 

23 55 



dep. 

4. 1 





509 

Amberieu . 

(B). arr. 

4.32 


57 05 

38 45 

25 10 



dep. 

4..37 

>> 




559 

Culoz . 

(B). jirr. 

.5.26 


62 65 

42 25 

27 55 



dep. 

5.38 

» j 




592 

Bellegarde 

(B). arr. 

6.10 

>) 

66 30 

44 75 

29 20 



dep. 

6.36 

>• 


• 


605 

Valleiry 


7. 2 

>> 




611 

Viry . 


7.11 





616 

St. .Julien . 


7.21 





619 

Archarnps . 


7.2S 

>> 




624 

Bossoy-Veyrier . 


7.37 

)» 




631 

Annemasse 

(B). arr. 

7.52 

)> 

70 65 

17 70 

31 10 



dep. 

8..53 

>5 





Etrembi^rcs-Salev 

e 

9. 2 





631 

Monrietier . 


9. 7 





640 

Ivcgnier 


9.17 





643 

Pers-Jussy 


9.24 

n 




647 

La Roche . 

... arr. 

9.31 


72 55 

49 00 

31 95 



dep. 

9.43 





654 

St. Pierre . 


9.56 

) ) 




6.58 

Bonneville . 


10. 6 





665 

Marignier . 


10.18 

>j 




669 

IjO Nanty . 


10.25 

5 J 




672 

( lluses 

arr. 

10.31 


75 35 

50 90 

33 15 

676 

Balnie-Araelie'5 . 


10.11 





679 

Magland . 


10.18 





683 

Oox . 


10.56 

j 




688 

Sallanches 


11. 6 





691 

Passv-Domanev 


11.14 





691 

Lc Fayet - St. Uervais (B). 

11.20 

>> 






dop. 

11.30 

J1 




714 

Chamonix 

.. arr. 

12.40 1 

).in. 

82 SO 

57 55 

39 25 



(B) sigiiiflcs Buffet. 





N.B.— The times may be altered. Make enquiry. 


A jjfoocl dinner before starting ou<^ht to enable one to sleep tliroii<,di 
tlio nij^lit. Awake at Amberieu to Jidinire the rising; sun and to 
look at the scenery. 'Fake codec at Bellegarde. Shortly after leav- 
ing that place the railway crosses the 11. Khone, and, rising to a 
considerable height, gives many views over very picturesque countiy. 
At St. Julien (15 miles from Bellegarde), the line approaches Mont 

G 
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Sal^ve, and for the next 5 or 6 miles skirts the western base of tliat 
mountain. Just before arriving at Anncmasse, the Arve (coming 
from Chamonix) is crossed at the Pont d’Etrembibres. 

Annemasse (436 metres), 39 kilometres from Hellegarde, is a busy 
junction, with lines radiating to Geneva (Kaux-Vives Stn.), llouveret 
and La Koche. Buffet good, prices fair. The opportunity to break- 
fast lier*» will not be overlooked by persons of discretion. Hotel 
DE L’EullorE, just outside the Station. Upon leaving Annemasse, 
the train recrosses the Bridge of Etrembieres, and for a few miles 
the line winds round the eastern base of Mont Saleve. A succession 
of charming i>rospects delight the eye on every hand. At La Boche 
(an unspoiled French village rarely visited by tourists) take care that 
you arc right for Ic Fayet^ and are not taken to Annecy and Aix- 
les- Bains. The line divides here. The le Fayet branch goes away to 
the left, and sweeps round to cross the Arve. The Annecy line 
turns to the right, and makes a great bend to climb the hills. In 
approaching Bonneville the conical mountain called the Mule is seen 
right in front. I’lie line now crosses to the right bank, and beeps 
on that side, near the Arve, until beyond Cluses. From tlie next 
station (Marignier, Hotel dk la Gaue, small, close to the Station) 
a tramway leads to St. Jeoire, and runs in eorrcspoinlence with the 
railway. Cluses is 7 kils. farther on, and the remaining stations are 
at Balme- ArAches, Maglaiid, Uex, Sallanches, Passy- Domancy, and 
le Fayet. l\assongcrs change carriages at le Fayet into those of the 
Electric line to ('hamonix, and the halt which is made is generally 
long enough to take refreshment at the Buffet, where a Br/nts d 
priui Jixe (3 frs.. Wine or Beer included) is supplied from 9.45 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and from 6.30 to 7.30 ]>.m. For Hotels at le Fayet, ami 
for the continuation of the Route to ('hamonix, sec j). 8S. For Plan 
of lo Fayet see p. 142. 

Geneva. — (374 metres, 1227 feet). Poj). including the Suburbs was 
said to be 98,248 in July, 1899. In consequence of the transference of 
traffic through (iene>'a to the line Bellegarde — Annenuisse— le Fayet, 
the road from (Tcneva to le Fayet through Ronneville, which used to 
be a busy one, is now almost deserted. Instead of seeing clouds of 
dust raise<l as milords rolled pjist in their chariots, and by the 
diligences conveying Tom, Dick and Harry, Jules and Jean, one can 
now look along vistas of a mile or more without i»erceiving n single 
individual. Geneva should be visiteil, either going or returning. 
The express that left us at Bellegarde went on to Geneva (Cornavin 
Station). Cornavin is the Station, the most important one,‘ 
at (Geneva, and formerly was the only one. Now, there is another 
at Eaux-Vives, the Terminus of a short line which runs to Anne- 
iiiasse. See the annexed Plan. From Cornavin Station one can 
W'alk to Eaux-V'ives Station (or take a tram which runs from one 
to the other) then take train to Annemasse, and there pass over 

1 The [Jura-SimplonJ line which rune round the iiortheni side of the Lake of Geneva 
(or ri^ht bank as it is termed) has its Tenuinus at Cornavin. From this Station one 
can go to any part of Switzerland. Tmins for France leave Cornavin at French time, 
and for Switzerland at Swm time. See Introduction, page \ i. 
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to the train coming from Hellegarde. But as this involves changing 
carriages at (leneva, and again at Annemasse, it is a more trouble- 
some route than tlie other, especially for people with baggage. 

There are many inducements to visit the old City of Geneva. The 
superb views of Mont Blanc which may be had from the shores of 
the Lake, and even in the streets, the beauty of the Lake itself, the 
admirable quays and pretty gardens, the monuments and public build- 
ings, antiquities and museums, all combine to make it attreXtive.' It 
is well provided with Hotels. From the Table given on page 84, which 



PLAN OF C.KNEVA, SHEWING THE POSITION OK THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 

includes the ])riiicipal ones, it will be seen that there arc hotels to 
suit all pockets. The largest and finest, the National, though 
beautifully sitiiateil, is a considerable distance from both railway 
stations. Amongst the better and mmt cottml ones may be mentioned 
the Hotel de la Poste (in the middle of the City), the Hotel Suisse 
and Hotel Tekminus and Baur (both close to Coniavin). 

The road from Geneva to Chamonix passes through Ch^nc, Aiine- 
masse, Bonneville, Cluses, Sallanches, and the distances are — 

(TCiieva to Annemasso 8 kilometres 

Annemasse to Bonneville .... 20 ,, 

Bonneville Cluses 14 

Cluses to Sallanches 16*7 

Sallanches to Chamonix 28 ,, 

Total 81*7 kilometres 
or about 53 English Miles. 

1 See Gentm et sen KnviroHS, Plan dressd par Charles Bobillier. Geneva. 1899. H. Kiindier. 
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In most instances the Pension price is for at least one wrO:. Firing is extra in all cases. 
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Annemasse (436 metres) is a larj^e villa{,'c, on flat {(round, a little 
al)ove the Arve. Soon after j>assing it, there are adniiralde views of 
Mont ]ilan(i on the road, which is well ke]>t iij), and a {(ood road 
for pedestrians as well as an excellent one for cyclists.* The entire 
rise from (leneva to Chamonix is only 2217 feet (distrilmted over 53 
mihis), a {(reat part of which occurs between le Fayet and les Hoiiches. 
Four kils. from Annemasse the road crosses the ]Meno{(c Torrent hy 
a fine stone hridj^e of 3 arches, and then turns sharply tt^the ri{(ht 
(south). A j)edestrian can save time here hy takin^r an old road 
w'hich leads away on the left and cuts the curve made hy the jircscnt 
route. Three kils. from the hrid{(e one comes to the villaj^e of Nangy 
(478 mbtres), IJotkl de l’Ecu de (Geneve ; and in 4i kils. more 
passes throui(h Contamine sur Arve (458 metres), where there is a 
small inn. Tlie roa<l continues close to the Arve all the wjiy to 
llonneville, whi<;h is 8 kils. farther on. 

Bonneville (450 metres), on the right hank of the Arve, which just 
below the town is joined hy the Borne Torrent (heflh streams em- 
banked), has 2271 inliahitanls, wide streets, and a large 7Vr/rc, planted 
with trees. Hotel de la Bat.ance (on the Plncp ), Hotel Dr Soleil. 
Numerous good shojis. There is a steam tramway from Bonneville 
to Annemasse, with tr.ains running three times a day each waj’’, corre- 
s])onding with others at Annemasse for P]aux-Vives. P'are 1 fr. 10 
cents. The road to Cliamonix crosses the Arve hy a stone hri<lge of 
4 Jirches at the S. end of tlic town. On the near side of the bridge 
there is an Obelisk erected in memory of the soldiers of Haute Savoie 
who fell in the war of 1870-71 ; and on the o]»])osite side of the bridge 
there is a lofty stone column in honour of King Charles PVlix. Post 
and tclegra])h oflice is against the bridge, and in the same building 
is the seat of the P'rench Aljune dub, section du Mont Blanc, founded 
May, 1877. 

The summit of the M61e (1869 inHres, 6132 feet), to the N.P'. of 
Bonneville, is a renowned pohte de vve , which is often ascended to 
see the liange of Mont Blanc.2 Being quite isolatctl, it has an un- 
interru])te<l ])anoramic view all around. It should be iiotetl, however, 
that the summit of Mont Blanc itself bears S.Pl. of the ]Mole, {incl 
the sun is too much in front of the spectator in the nwrninfjf to let 
the mountain be seen to advantage. The afternoon and evening light 
are far better for it, though the morning is the best lime for viewing 
the rest of the ]»anorama. P\om Bonneville to the top of the M61e 
occupies 3 li. 40 min. to 4 hours ; the descent can be made in 1 h. 
45 min. or less. Guide 10 francs. The path commences at Bonne- 

1 In the little pamphlet entitled Ifinecaire* Com»eR povr Cycliates lest Enrironn 
(Ip par Ch. Bastard, Cien6ve, IJMM), from Geneva to Chamonix and baek is included 

amonjfst the excursions for one day and a half,— se\en and a half hours ^foing-, and 
five hours returning:. 

The Mole was ascended hy W. Windham (1741) and hy Peter Martel (174*2). The 
former says, “we fancied that after the (jlaciereK every mountain wouhl he easy to us, 
however it took us more than five Hours hard lahour in gfettingf u]>.” The latter appears 
to have occupied six hours on the ascent. I look upon the Maul6, he said, “ to be 
somewhat higfher than Montanuer, l>e<Miuse we were half an Hour longer in going up it, 
although the Koad is very even, as well as steeper,” 
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ville Church, and leads past les Tours and Aise. At the beginning 
it goes through woods, hut the up!)er part is unshaded, in places is 
steep, and sometimes is very hot. Al)out 1000 feet below tlie summit, 
on the Honneville side, there is a chfilet (put up in August 1891), with 
beds, belonging to the Section du Mont Jllanc of the French Alpine 
Club, where tourists can obtain food and lodging at moderate i)riceH, 
if the guardian is there. It occasionally happens that thj guardian 
lo(!ks tlie place up and goes off with the key, and the tourists sit out- 
side and anathematize liim. Hence to the top is | h. over grass 
slopes. The view from the summit is very extensive and beautiful. 
At tlie foot of the mountain on the north there is the village of 
St. Jcoire, and eastwards an unimpeded view over Tanninges and 
Samoens, with the Buet in the background (more than 30 miles 
away). To the right of the Buet, the range of Mont Blanc can be 
seen almost from one end t() tlie other; and, down lielow, fluses with 
glimpses of the Valley of the Arve beyond. The country round La 
Rocdie and for many miles farther away occupies the •southern section 
of the panorama, and in the west one looks over Ceneva and the 
Lake to the long ridges of the tfiira. Though the northern side of 
the Mrde is preciyntous, it may be ascended from St. Jcoire in alxiut 
the same time as from Bonneville. Mules can go to the top, but they 
are seldom taken there. 

On leaving Bonneville observe that the roail leading straight 
away from the bridge goes to La liochc, while that for Cluses turns 
sharply to the left. No jiart of the range of Mont Blanc can be 
seen from Bonnevilh^^ nor between that town and (lusos. For the 
iirst 5 kils. the road is nearly level and ]»erfectly straight. At 
Oi kils. from Bonneville it jiasses through Vougy, with the Hotp:l 
I)K LA PoMME d’Or; and 3i kils. farther on is the village of 
Marnaz, where there are only (‘afvs. Thence to Cluses is little more 
than 4 kils. On arriving at the main street, turn to the right if 
you intend to (jontinue on the road ; and to the left if you want to 
go to the railway. 

Cluses, on the Arve (485 mbtres), 1915 inhabitants ; Hotel Bkvuz, 
Hotel National ; is a watchmaking town, with very wide streets, 
and open sjiaces. The Watchmaking School is at the northern end. 
On leaving Cluses the road at first kce])S to the right bank of the 
Arve, and rises slightly. Magland (51*2 metres) is OJ, kils. from 
('luses, and in 10 J kils. more one comes to Sallanches. Four and a 
half kils. before arriving there the road crosses to the left bank, and 
shortly afterw'ards Mont Blanc will be seen in the distance, a little 
towards the left,— a magnificent views on a clear day. 

1 Baedeker’s GuUie (15th ed. pp. 259-60) in speakin" of Bonneville says “to the 
rijfht we obtain a superb view of Mont Blanc, whose daz/.linj' peaks towerinsf majestic- 
ally at the head of the valley seem to annihilate the interVeninjy distance of nearly 
:«) M. The Ai}?inllc du (loftter appears first; then, from rijrht to left, the Dome dii 
Ooftter, Mont Blanc itself, the Mont Maudit, Mont Blanc du Tacul, the AijruiUe du 
Midi, and the Aiguille Vertc.” Headers of Baedeker are warne<i tliat not one of these 
peaks can be seen from Bonneville, and that they do not Hower at the head of the 
valley.’ Mont Blanc and its Ait^iilles Ite^n to be seen when one is about 1000 feet up 
the MOle. The passage is perhaps intended to describe the view from the summit. 
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Sallanches (540 Ill^tres, 1772 feet), Poi>. 2064. IIotkl de Bellevue ; 
Hotel dks MEssArJEUiES. From this place, or anywhere in its nci«^h- 
bourhooil for several miles ronml in all directions, one has the finest 
possible views of Mont Blanc that can be had from a low level. The 
summit is distant 13i miles as the crow flies, and it rises 14,000 feet 
above the s]>ect.ator. It continues A*isible diirin^ij: ptT'it of the way to 
le Fayet, but at last it is shut out by the rid^^e le.adin*? from the 
Dome du'‘(ro<lter to the AifuiiHe de Bionnassay. Notice also the 
towering Aiguille de V.arens (8163 feet) to the left, on the northern 
side of the Arve. Diligences leave Sallanches for Mcgcvc, Albert- 
ville, Annecy, etc. 'Phe Hailway-st.ation is a third of a mile from 
the town. Tlie Pointe Percee (9029 feet, 2752 m^tres), a renowned 
point of view for ^lont Blanc, situated to the AV.N.W., distant about 
2J miles, can bo ascended from Sallanches in 4.V to 5 hours. There 
is a Club Alpin Kranvais t'uhnve, (comjdeted in 1899), called the 
Refuge Sauvage, on the north-west side of the Pointe Percee. 

le Fayet (581 metres, 1900 feet). — Hotel de la Svvote; Hotel 
DU Pont Nant ; Hotel de la Paix; Hotel des ArA*'s; 

Hotel- PEN sroN du Bonnant; Hotei.-pension Bottollikk; Cwik- 
UESTAUKANT VeUVE BUKNET : CaFI': - UESTAUliANT DE LA (lAUE ; 

Hotel-pension de la Benaissanck; Hotel Terminus. The Rail- 
way Station is a few hundred yards oil* the road, on the north. At the 
Buffet de la Gare a prix f. re (3 frs., Wine or Boer inclndetl) 

is sup[)lied from 9.45 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 6..30 to 7.30 p.m. 

The Baths and Village of St. (Jervais are a short distance off. See 
p. 142 for l*lan, etc. The (Na])oleon III) road, which superseded the 
old route to Chamonix vi/t Servoz, commences at le Fayet, and rises 
but slightly for the first two kilometres. Then the gradients increase, 
and a good pedestrian getting down here can arrive at Chamonix on 
his legs almost as soon as a carriage. ^Phe autumnal tints of the 
foliage on this part of the route are particularly rich and brilliant. 
The distances arc: — 


lo Faj^ct to (^IiAtelard 
Chiitelard to Ics Montt^es . 
Ics Mon tees to Ics H ouches 
Ics Houches to Ics Bossons 
Ics Bossons to CHiamonix . 


7 ’5 kilometres 
‘ 2-0 

3- 5 

4- 0 
3*0 


20.0 kilometres 

or about 12J English Miles. 


This road, 3 to 4 kils. beyond le Fayet, has risen high above the 
Ar^e, and gives a very line view of the Plain of Sallanches and of 
the Aiguille do Varens. Tt then turns sharply to the east, and for 
a time the Aiguille du Miili makes its apjiearancc in the disttance. 
The near scenery is highly jncturesque. At ChRtelard, Ho'CEii du 
Tunnel du (lirATEJ.ARi), the diligences used to change horses. 
The neighbourhood is well -wooded, and one can go about at 
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I)leaHiire anywhere. (Tliis j)lace must not l)e confounded with 
another Chfitelard on the route from (liamonix to tlie Tete Noire.) 
Tlie road here i)aHses thiouf,di a small tunnel, that intersects a Roman 
gallery, which was found while the tunnel was being made. At the 
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to]) of the .steps leading to the 
gallery there is this inscription, 
^Galerie Romninc, Decouvertc en 
186.3, C7i co)isfnnsatit le souterrahi.^ 
The part of the gallery that is now 
visible is only 15 paces long, about 
5 ft. 6 ins. high, and 3 ft. 6 ins. 
wide. The road leading away on the left, after ])assing through the 
tunnel, goes to Servoz, which is seen about J mile away (see j)]). 110-111). 
In 10 or 17 min. from CluUelard, by carriage, one arrives at les Monties, 
HoI’EL des Montees, 60 beds. The road hereabouts, and indeed almost 
all the way from le Fayet to Ics Houches, passes through extremely 
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picturesque scenery. Nothing can well be liner than the; views of the 
Aig. du Goftter and the Aig. de Bionnassay wliich can be seen for 
several kilometres over this part of the route. The siwunit of Mont 
Blanc, however, is hidden. The Hotel des Montees has wooels all around 
it, and is another place where persons of quiet tastes can find much 
enjoyment. After leaving it, the road enters a sort of defile, and 
for sohie <Bstance is carried along a shelf cut out of the face of a cliffy 
In 20 to ^2 min. from les Monties the diligence crosses to the right 
bank of the Arve (Pont Ste. Marie), "land after another kilombtre 
recrosses to the left bank (Pont de Griaz), just below the village of 
les Houches. Then you enter the Valley of Chamonix, the vista 
begins to open out, and a line of Aiguilles is seen, commencing on 
the right with the Aiguilles du Midi, <lu Plan, dc Blaiticre, and des 
Charmoz, followed by tlie Dm, Verte, and ('hardonnet. After passing 
tliroiigh the village of les Bossons, Hotel du Glacuek des Bossons, 
the road again recrosses to the right bank, by the Pont de I’errolstaz, 
and a few minitces later you are at Chamonix. 

“The niiijcstic glaciers, separated by great forests, crowne<l by granitic rocks 
to an asttniishiiig elevation, carved into gigantic obelisks ano intermixed with 
snow and ice, offer one of the grandest and most remarkable spectacles that 
it is ])ossiblo to imagine. The eotjl, pure air that one breathes, so diff'erent 
from the stuffy fitni<)sphere of Sallanches, the high cultivati«»n of the valley 
and the pretty hamlets »uie passes, give the idea of a new world, a .sort of 
Earthly Paradise.'* De Saus.iure's VmjaiffiA, vol. i, p. ijr/.h 

To this culogium it may be added that e\cryone has perfect 
liberty to roam alM»nt anywlu^ro, at will. 

On leaving le Kayet, the Electric Railway to Chamonix bears away 
from the road, but aftt‘r tlie first f<mr kilometres railway and road 
arc never far apart. See the l^lan at the end of the Volume. Tliere 
are Stations at Ghede, Serv(»z, les Houches, and les Bossons. 'Phe 
Fares between the Stations are gi>cn in the (ffiamonix Advertise- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


UPON CHAMONIX. 

CHAMONIX— ITS POPULATION- CONSKIL MUNICIPAL— BKVKNUK— MEANS 
TAKEN TO MAKE IT A POPULAR RESORT — COMMUNAL FORESTS — 
HOTELS —«U REA U DES DILKIENCES— SHOPS— RUREAU DKS GUIDES 
— MAIRIE— THK (.‘HURCII— MONUMENT TO JACQUES RALMAT— PATH 
TO THK BREVENT- SCHOOLS— THE LAITERIK — THE SHAM — MONU- 
MENT TO 1)E SAUSSURK — PATH TO THE MONTANVERT- THE KNG- 
JJSH CHURCH SULPHUROUS SPRING— PATH TO MONT BLANC — 
FOREST RETREATS. 

The Village of Chamonix is sitiii'ited on nearly level ground, 
partly on the right and partly on the left hank of the Arve. — 
Altitude, 3412 feet (1040 metres). It is the chef lint of the Canton of 
the same name, which also comprises the Communes of Ics Houches, 
Vallorcine, and Sorvoz. It is in tlic l)ei)artmcnt Haute Savoie. 

Population.— According to a Census taken in 1 806, Chamonix 
(including tlie numerous little allied hamlets and villages) lias a 
population of 1923 ; Argentiere has 487, and Ics Houches 1028 ; 
which makes the total population of tlie Valley 34.38, in 1896. It 
increases slowly. M. Pen-in believes tliat so long ago as 141 1 the 
population of the valley was somewhere about 1140, and lie says it 
was found from a c,ensus taken in 1773 by the Chjqiter of Sallanchcs 
that there were 444 hearths in the valley, namely, 200 at Chamonix, 
160 at les Houches, and 84 at Argentiere. Allowing 5 persons to a 
household, this would make the population of the valley 2220, in 1773. 

Eficli male native of the (/an ton of Chamonix, on attaining his 
twenty - lirst year, has the j-iglit to vote at the election of the 
Conseil Municipal. This IsKly lias 16 menihers. The ordinary 
sessions are held four times a year at Chamonix, when the Com- 
mnnal Ihidget is discussed, ami (piestions relating to all works of 
public utility in the Canton. All contracts, or specilications for new 
roads, bridges, or schools wliich are proposed must he submitted to, 
and all dislmrsenicnts proposed to he made from the Communal 
Funds must he sanctioned by, tlie Prefet of tlie Department. 

Tlie Revenue of the Commune of (^lianionix is chiefly derived 
frgm tlie rents of the hotels and cliAlets, frequented by tourists 
(luririj^ the summer months, wliich are built on the upper slopes of 
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the valley. The Taxes paid in the Coiniuune of Chamonix are of 
two chisseH — 1. la Taxe Imruobilidrc, which goes to tlie Canton, is 
levied on houses and land. 2. la Taxe Personnelle, which goes to 
the Kepuhlic. Owing to the C'anton of Cliaiiionix being situated in 
the * Zone" which was established by Napoleon III on the annexation 
of Savoy, there are no duties on coffee, tea, tobacco, chocolate, 
etc.i 

Reparation of Paths.— Every male inhabitant of the Commune 
between the Jiges of 18 and 60 is compelled to contribute three 
days’ labour ]»er annum (or to furnish a substitute) in order to 
repair the patlis leading to the various points of interest in the 
Valley. Everyone who has a horse, mule, or cart, must also place 
them at the disposal of the Commune for three days each year, for 
the same jmrpose. The mules are all registered (the numbers being 
stain])ed on tlie hoof of the near fore foot), and in the event of war 
or mobilization they would be placed at the service of the State. 
They are inspected annually by an Officer of the Eii^nch Army. 

Communal Forests. — Every year, a certain number of trees in the 
Communal woods are marked by tJie Adminviiratwn den ForHs^ and 
are felled and divided among those ratepayers who have applied for 
a share. A nominal sum is pfiid to tlie Commune for the price of 
the wood; and the cost of felling the trees and bringing them down 
to the valley is borne by those who particiiiate in the distribution. 
In Chamonix there is very little land used as Communal grazing 
ground, wlicro the rateiiaycrs have the right to send their cattle. 

The Voters in the Canton of Chamonix are representeil by a 
‘ ('onsciller d’Arrondissement ’ at Bonneville, who is elected for six 
years ; and also by a ‘ Conseiller-Ccneral ’ at Annecy who remains in 
otlice for the same i>eriod. The Maire is elected by tlie Conseil 
Municipal for four years. 

Hotels on the left bank.— Crand Hotel Couttkt du Pauc 
llO'i’ML- T ension Couttet (large and Avell- conducted, with good 
gardens ; baths and dark room) ; HoTKL-PKNSlON DK LA POSTK ; IJOTEL 
Beau Kivaoe ; Hotel Royal. On the right bank. — Hotels Caouat 
& DU Mont Blanc (large and good ; gardens, with chamois) ; Hotel 
DES Alpes (large and good ; glazed verandah in full view of Mont 
Blanc and the Aiguilles) ; Hotel Beau-Site (large ganlens) ; Hotel 
DE Paris ; Hotel Imperial & Metropole (central) ; Hotel Suisse ; 
Savoy Hotel ; Hotel de la Paix ; Hotel de Chamonix (central) ; 
Hotel de la Mer de Clace (northern end of the village); Hotel 
DE LA Croix Blanche; Hotel Villa Beau Sejour; Hotel de 
France, de l’Union, & Terminus; Hotel de la Terrasse; Hotel 
d’Angleterre ; Hotel de l’Europe ; Hotel - Pension Balmat ; 
lloTEii Central; Hotel Moderne & Victoria. Porters from the 
Hotels meet the Trains, and will Jirrange for transport of baggage. 

1 The prieea printed on the labels of packets of French tobacco and cijrars are the 
prit;es for France in g^erieral, but in the ‘free zone’ they should be supplied to the 
purchaser Im duJty. 
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Chamonix is liglited by electricity, and most of the Hotels are 
on the Telephone. The main street, running right through the 
village, is called the Rue Rationale, and the large open space Ictad- 
ing from it at a right angle towjirds the Church is the Place de 
TEglise. 

The Station of the Electric Railway is on the left hank, close to 
the English ('liiirch. 

In engaging carriages for Martigny, if one wishes to go to the 
Railway -Station at Martigny, it is well to stipulate expressly in 
writing or in the ])resenc*e of witnesses to he conveyed to Martigny 
Station. If this is not done, atte!in)ts at imposition are 
sometimes made hy the voituriers, who interpret the contract to mean 
that tlie traveller has to deseeiid at .some //otr/ at Martigny, and try 
to extort an additional sum for going to the Railway-Station. 

1’here are nuinerou.s shops in (Miamonix where all travelling requi- 
sites can he oht.\incd, the chief part of which are in the Rue Nationale 
ami on the IMace de TEglise ; ami there are several good ones whe»’? 
crystals and local pro<lucts are displayed.^ At the shop of M. Felisaz 
in the Rue Nationale, Crosse A: RlackwelTs and Huntley A: Palmer’s 
goods are kept ; S dillerent kinds of Whiskeys, Liebig’s Extract, 
pates, puddings, etc. Money, Letttu*s of (’redit, a»id (yircular Notes 
can he changed or paid at the estahlishinent of M. Paul Payot, Rue 
dll Pont, who also deals in jdiotographs, etc. etc. Mountain hoots 
can he had from M. Ducrey. The Post Office is in the Rue Nationale, 
nearly opposite to the Hotel de la (h'oix Rlanche. 

A few doors down the north side of the IMace tie I’Eglise there 
is the Bureau des Guides. The (Juides of Chamonix have formed 
themselves into an Assotdation called “La (’ompagnie des (iuitles de 
Chamonix,’’ which makes rules for its members ami regulations for 
tourists. The Ihireau is a great convenience (hut is not usetl as 
much as it might he), as all information can he obtained there about 
(hiides. Porters, Whiles, Prices, ami anything relating to excursions 
which are upon the list. The (Juitle Chef, who presitles in the 
Rurctau, is always reatly to give iiiftirmation, and will he able to say 
what Ciiides are available. Many of them do not inhabit C-hamoiiix 
itself, and not a few live .so far away as Argentic'jnj and le Tour. It 
takes time to suinmon them, hut this will he done hy the (iuidc Chef. 
The ‘Tarif’ of Excursions is given m Appemlix B. 

The rejietition of the family names is often a cause of perjilexity. 
The list given in Ajqiendix F will go some Avay towards enabling 
a traveller to pick out the guide he wants, as it gives their jiges, 
their villages, and other information. It has been corrected hy M. 
the Guide Chef. Sec Appendix A for a List of Villages and Hamlets 
in the Valley of Chamonix. 

1 Including Honey. Everyone who has written alK>iit Chamonix, from Peter Martel 
onwards, has K]joli;^n about its honey, which is considered to be of a very siiijcrior 
quality. Ijarge quantities of genuine honey of the valley are used in the hotels ; but 
although HJhamofiix honey’ is on sale in many of the principal cities of Kuroi)e, I have 
been unable to learn that any is exported from Chaiinfnix. 
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The Mairie is in the s«anic building as the Bureau des Guides. 
In the Archives there are a larj^e nuinlKjr of documents of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, including records of lawsuits and local 
squabbles, amongst which there is evhlence of a considerable amount 
of friction Ijetween tlie Syndics of Chamonix and the Canons of Sal- 
hinches. Many early documents, I am informed, perished by being 
transported for safety to Fort du Bard. An interesting relic is 



BUREAU OF THE GUIDE CHEF. 


preserved in the Mairie, namely the initials of Jacques Balmat cjirved 
iqion stone. This was discovered in 189S, upon the upper rocks of 
the Grands Mulcts, by a workman who was employed on the construc- 
tion of the new Hotel. 

Chamonix Church is situate<l at the north-western end of the Place. 
According to M. Perrin, there w^ere live Chapels in the Church of the 
Priory (Notre-l)ame, St. Felix, St. Andre, St. Sebastioc^and St. Jean- 
Baj)tiste). The Chai»el of Notre-Dame is incorporatec* *'Mie existing 
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Chnrcli, and this appears to l)e almost the sole remaining relic of the 
Priory. Ppon the northern side of the Church, there are the graves 
of the Kev. CJ. AlcC'orkindale, and of !Mr. liean, to which reference 
was made upon page 56. Visitoi*s are iadmitteil to the Church at all 
reasonable times, t^hamonix is in the Diocese of Annecy. 

Monument to Jacques Balmat. — In front of the (liurc.h there is 
a monument to Balmat (see p. 18), bearing the following inscription : — 

La SiK'ieti) Get)higitpio do Franco avoc le coiicours du Club Alpin Francais 
Semptembre 1875 -Aout 1878. 



. CHAMONIX CHUKCH. 

The Path to the Brevent starts on the western side of the Chiircli 
After a few minutes (across fields) it divides, — the left hand brand 
leads to the Brevent vui Bel Adiat, and tlie other goes vm Planpraz 
Schools. — The large laiilding to the west of the Church wai 
erected by the Commune. Considerable sums have been spent fron 
the Communal funds, for a number of years, over ,the erection o 
new school buildings. Instruction in English is given. ' 

In the Hue Nationale, on the same side as and close to tic 
Hotel des Alpe.<^, there is the.Laitorie de Chamonix, belonging to t 
Co-operative Society founded in 1891, with a capital of 18,000 francs 
The object of this institution is to enable .^householders to have tin 
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Tiiilk of their cowb and goate converted into butter and cheese by 
the most scientific processes, *and by the newest and most appiroved 
apparatus, which would be imiiossible for any private individual to 
provide for . his own use. Every morning and evening about 100 
persons send their milkings to the Laitcrie. Tlie amounts are ^care- 
fully measured and recorded in a Register, and also in a jiassdjook 
which tlm householder keeps as a check. During the course of the 
year the butter and cheese are sold from time to time ; and, after the 
expenses of tlie Laiteric are paid, the profits are divided amongst 
those wlio have taken part in this system of Co-operation, t Tlie 
Director holds a Diploma from one of the Government Agricultural 
Schools. In 1894, 130,000 litres of milk were received, wdiich are 
sahl to have yielded 10,400 kilos, of cheese- and 1900 kilos, of butter. 

The Sham Picturesque. — Between tlie. 2nd and 3rd kil. stone from 
Cliamouix on the road to Sallanches there are some •sham ruins 
and sham rackSi worthy ^f the best days of Roshcrville Gardens. 
Strangers arriving at Chamonix are frequently gulled ®l>y them, and 
suppose* they are the ruins of ‘the Priory.’ A closer approach shews 
that tliey are made of lath and plaster. Though this piece of folly 
(which is said to have been perjietrated by an Englishman) has little 
that is attractive for s'aiie persons, a vfeit to the place is not altogether 
loss of time, merely. to see its ai*tiltcial pool, with rc(d wnta\ but of 
such exquisite [jurity that one suspects- it to be an ingenious fraud. 

On the left baiij^ of the Arve, on crossing the bridge, one sees in 
the centre of the open space in front of the Hotel Royal a mohument 
to Do Saussure. The I’rofessor is represented in a costume resembling 
that of a General of the Revolution of 1789, and Jacques Balmat is 
inspiring hini to ascend Mont Blanc -by pointing away from the 
mountain. M. Cbenal l)cqueathed 4000 francs for the erection of a 
monument to De Saussure in the Commune of Chamonix. The 
C'om inline mldetl ,4000 francs to the legacy, but feeling that larger 
sums were necessary to erect ‘un monument digiie de ce savant 
(icnevois,’ appealed to outsiders ’to assist. The French Academy of 
Sciences granted fiOO francs, and the (Vmseil-General of the Depart- 
ment gave as niucli more. This was supplemented by contributions 
from the French Alpine Club and by private persons, and upon Aug. 
28, 1S87| the monument was unveileil, with much ceremony. 

A bust of the late Charles Durier has been set up off the northern 
side of the road leading to^thc Raihvay Station. 

The Path to the Montadvert commences at the lane on the left hand 
(northern side) of the Hotel Royal. »A few yards past the hotel the road 
divides — one branch goes straight on, and the other turns oil’ to the 
left. This latter in about three minutes turns sharply to the right, 
and rejoins the other path. The t>vo wqys lue used aliout equally. 
A few yards down the forifler, one comes to the atelier of M. Tairraz, 
the photographer of (^hamonix ; and just beyond his cstahlishment there 
is the CTallery of Alpino Paintings by M. Gab. Loppe. Admission free. 

The English Church is a little farther on, upon sloping ground 
overlooking Chamonix. The interior of this building is distinguished 

u 
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by naked simplicity. It wants colour, and the walls more broken 
up. It contains three tablets; one In memory of Albert Smith 
(see i>p. 43-45), another to his brother Arthur, and the third to 
Capt. Arkwright (see j). 53), which l)ear the following inscriptions. 

“To the Memory of Albert Smith, who died on the ‘23rd of May, 1860; in 
the 44th year of his ago. This tiiblot is erected here in the English C3uirch 
at Chamoiinix by his aifectionato brother Arthur Smith." 

“In Memory of Henry Arkwright, born Dec. 16. 1837, fourth son of John 
Arkwright of Hampton Court in Herefordshire, Capt. in H.M. 34th Kegt. of 
Foot and Aide de Camp to the Ijortl Lieutenant of Ireland. Ho was lost in 
an avalanche while ascending Mont Blanc, OcUibor 13, 1866.- Ho shall give 
his Angels charge over thee they shall bear thee up in their hands." 

At the Iwick of the Church, close to the IMontanvert jiatli, is the 
grave of Mr. Ncttleship (see pft. (>1-63), with this iiiscrijition 

Richard Lewis Ncttleship Fellow and Tutor of Balliol (yollege, Oxford. 
Born December 17, 1847, Died on Mont Blanc, August 25, 189‘2. — He maketh 
the storm a ealfii. 

Admittance to the English Church can he obtaineil on applicuiion 
at the Hotel d’Aiiglcterre, where the keys are kept. 

A little farther on, up the valley, there is a Sulphurous Spring. — 
Take the path to the Montan vert that is nearest to the Arve, and, 
after walking about five minutes, the smell will guide you to the 
Spring. It bubbles out in a meadow a few yards oJl* the road, on 
the right hand, or eastern side. No use is made of the water. 
Formerly it issued a few hundrerl yards higher u]), and the Commune 
erected a small building over it. The water runs into a neighbouring 
brook, and its odour can be smelt a long distance away. Although 
the stones round the source are eiKTusted with sulphur, the taste of 
the water is not strong enough to be uni»leasant. The temperature 
at the source is SO'* F. 43iis spring was visited by Peter Martel, who 
remarked of it (in the French version of his narrative) — 

“A word iinLst be said about a spring one comes across in going up the 
mount.'iin, which yields a very good mineral water, containing iron and sulphur. 
It is a pity tkit it is not more abundant, for it is delicious and very cool 
it is the first that one finds on the way to ttic Montauverd.” 

The Path to the Pierre Pointue, and for the ascent of Mont Blanc 
leads from the J)e Saiissure monument ])ast the Hotel de la Poste, 
and in about three minutes turns sharply to the right. Both on this 
route, on the Planjiraz way to the HnHxuit, or upon the path to the 
Montanvert one can get in ten minutes into the shade of forests ; 
but .the most cliarming of all forest retreats within a few minutes of 
Chamonix is arrived at by taking the path to the Montanvert which 
is nearest to the Arve, and liy continuing along it towanls the end of 
the Mer de Glace (over iiedrly level ground), instead of turning uji- 
Avards towards the Montanvert. For those who love quiet, who are 
unable to put forth dicertion, and wdio are not insensible to the 
beauties of nature, the Forest of Bouchet is the place. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EXCURSIONS FROxM CHAMONIX. ♦ 

THE MONTANVERT AND THE MKR DE (JLACE— THE CHAPEAC— ASCENT 
. OK THE imt5VENT — THE KL^iOfeUK AKiUU.LK DE EA KLOKIAZ— 
ASCENT OK THE BUET— THE COE DE BAEME AND THE T^TE NOIRE 
—FISHING liCKEVTSSES— SKRVOZ THE GOR(iE OK THE DIOZA— 

COL DE VOZA— PAVIEEON BELLEVEE- ST. GERVAIS — GI.ACIER DES 
BOSSONS — GROTTO DES BOSSONS — BAEMAT's HOrSK - CASCADE 
DU DARD — PIERRE POINTUE- PLAN DES AIGUIELES— PIERRE A 
L’ECHELLE— GRANDS MULETS— MONTAGNE DE LA cAfE— CASCADE 
DE BLAITIEHE. 

Since the establishment of the new Montan vert Hotel, and the auberge 
at Lognan (in place of the old chalet), it has become customary for 
those two phices to be used as starting-points for many excursions 
which were formerly imide from Chamonix. There still remain, how- 
ever, a number of excursions for which the Village is the centre, and 
first of all must be placed the U^ourse' to the Montanvert and Mer 
de Glace (Cx. T. 5, 6, 27, 29).i 

The path commences at the side of the Hotel Royal (see p» 97), 
passes the group of houses called les Moiiilles, and, about one quiarter 
way up in time, arrives at a refreshment shed n*ame<l Planard (les 

1 The abbreviations in antique type in the following' uhaplers (Cz. T. 6, 6, 27, and so 
on) are references to the Chamonix ‘Tarif des (bourses/ whicli is jifiven in Appeiulix B. 
The numerals correspond with the Numbers which are athxcd in the List to the various 
Excursions. 

The thne8 quoted in this and in the foRowinjif cliaptei-s are actual going times, ex- 
clusive of halts. . 
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f^laiiaz). After this, nearly all the >vay is throu^^h forest, by a fail- 
path. At the Source de (.\iillet (4879 feet), which is rather more than 
half way up in time and exactly half way in height, there is another 
refreshment shed, which is the last place where drinks can be ha<l, 
either artilici.al or natural, until the Montanvert-. Near approach to 
it is indicated by the trees becoming thinner, and when this ha])pons 
you have before you the lower entl of the Mer do Cllacc, or (llacicr 
des Bois, as it is termed, ^ and the Aiguille du Dm, which is, of its 
kind, the most striking*: object in the Han;^e of Mont Blanc. The path 
then beai-s to the rij^ht, ami you jiresently arrive at the Montanvert 
Hotel (6803 feet), which occupies a prominent and (-ommandiii^ position 
on the left bank of the tllacier. Time ascendinf^, 2 hs. 20 min. goinff 
steadily. In descending, oO minutes is quick time. 

The Hotel du Montanvert is ]>lain in ajipearance, but is more com- 
fortable than one would expect from its exterior. I’ension from 9 to 
10 francs a day; rooms, 3 to 4 francs; Dejeuner, cafe complet, 1.50, 
Lunch 3 fr., Dif.mer 5 fr. The lirst shelter that was erecteil at this 
])lace was a shepherd’s hut, which the (’hamoniards called ‘the 
Chateau.’ This jM-imitive alK)de w'as siiccecdeil by a Pavilion which 
was put up in 1779 at the expense of an Englishman named Blair, 
living at (ieneva. Prof. J. I>. Forbes says tbc Pavilion or Hospital 
was superf'ede<l in 1795 by the buihling <ledicated ‘d la Nat are that 
is still *in existence (used now as a store-house). This, in its turn, 
was abandoned when tlu* lirst (or ohl) Montanvert inn was ojiened in 
1S40; and that \ery humble building served its imrjiose until 1S70, 
when the present Montanvert Hotel w'jis conqdeted. There has thus 
been the following succession of ediJices — I’he ‘Chateau,’ ‘Blair's 
Hospital,’ * A la Nature,’ ‘ the Dhl Montanvert,’ ami the present Hotel. 
For Illustrations of the two latter, see pp. 90, 99. 

There is a diversity of opinion regarding the ])roper manner of 
spelling the name Montanvert. Some writers use Montantverd, others 
Montainver, or Mont- A avert, Moiit-Tan\ ert, Mont-'rainvert, IMoiit 
Anver, .Montanvers, Monteiivers, Mont-lnvers, and M out -en -Vert. 
Bourrit saul (in l7S.‘i) “it is called the Montanvert because pasturage is 
found there, the verdure of w hich contrasts beautifully with the horrors 
of the icy valley.” Mens. C. Durier adopts (piite a dillerent view\^ 

1 l ha\e ii(»t heard it hlale»l ^\here the Mer de Glace ends and the Glac. des Hois 
he^rins. It will he <-on>enienl to consider that all below the Montaioert should he 
termetl the (Oajjier <les l{()is. 

2 “ fii one of Link’s excellent coloured \ie\vs (published at Gene\a) entitled ‘Vue de 
la .Mer dc (dace et de I’lbipital de Hlair, du .Sofiiinet du MonUuoert dans lo inuis 
d’.Voiist 1781,’ a reH:ularl.\ built cabin, with a w’otxien roof, is represented, with this in- 
scTiption o\ er the door 

“IILAIU’S IIOSIMTAL. 

UT11.K DUIAJK.” 

“At a later jieriod, a small solid stone house of a single ajKirtnient, was built at the 
exi)ensc of J)es]»ortes, the Fn-iich Resident at Geneva, havinjf a t»lack inar))le slab 
above the door, with the inscription A la Nature. On iny first visit to Chaniouni this 
was the only building:, but soon after a much more subsUiiitial and effectual shelter was 
erectwl at the expense of the Conimum of Chaniouni, and is let to the present tenant, 
David Couttet (together with the gra^in^; round), for the consideralilc sum of 1400 
francs.” Travels through the Alpn of Savoy, by Jaim^D. Forbes, F.U.S., l«Minbur{;h, 1843. 

3 l;}ee his MmU Blanc, chapter ix. 
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The appearance of the Mer de Glace from the Montanvcrt innst 
be known to everyone from photograplis and drawin^^s. Tlie position 
o(5Cii])ied by the Hotel is one of tlie veiy best that (^onld be selected 
for viewing this famous Glacier, and the coup iVcsU out of the upper 
windows upon a line moonlight night is a thing to be seen. With 
tlie greater part of the (ilacier in gloom, and only the crests of the 
icy waves sparkling and glittering, it is easy to initagine that the 
Mer de (ilace is a frozen sea. The Hotel is the property of the Com- 
mune, and the Lease is ]mt up to public (competition. The Lessee 
is bound to maintain ‘the crossing’ at the Mer de (Jlace, and the 
paths talong the moraines, in the best possible condition, and to em- 
ploy a cantotinicr expressly for that purpose. He has right of pas- 
turage gratis for a certain number of animals, and upon, un ncconnt 
ifi to varnish his fnniitnrc! The water supplier I at this Hotel is very 
bright and good. It is conveyed through leaden [>ipes from a,S])ring 
a little above ‘Ics I’onts.’ The ‘old’ Montan vert ^ is close alongside 
the pnjsent Hotel (see Illustration on ji. 90), ami Tias the temple 
dedic^ated to *‘la Nfiturc^ liehind it. 

The view from the windows of the Hotel embraces the portion of 
the Gbwiier whicdi has been rendered classical by tbe labours of Forbes 
and Tyndall. In 1842, Principal J. I). Forlies eommenceil his investi- 
gation of the motion of gbuders, and initiated the method of measur- 
ing the surface -movements of tlie ha; by means of a theodolite. He 
determined the velocity at various place's, in the centre, and at the 
sides ; and discovered that move- 
ment continued (bay and night ; 
that the higher part of the 
glacier (its feeder the (tlac. de 
Lechaud) moved sloirer than th(' 
lower jKirt near the Montan- 
vert; and that the central j»art * 
of the gla(d(n’ moved fa.ster than 
the edges in a very considerable 
proportion. Forbes’ inv('stiga- 
tions were contirnu'd by l)r. 

.John Tyndall in 1857 ; and ex- 
tended in 1859, on Dec. 28-29, 
by measun'iiients of the irintrr 
movements of tin' glacier, op- 
posite to the Montan vert. In 
summing up the results obtained 
by themselves and others, Tyn- 
dall said, “the proof oi the , fkincifai. jamks d. iokuks. 

tpihiker central flow belongs in 

part to Rendu, but almost wholly to Agassiz and Forbes ; the proof 
of the retardation of the IkmI belongs to Forbes alone ; u bile the 
discovery of the locus of the point of maximum motion belongs, 
I suppose, to me.” Forbes’ Travels through the Alps of Savoy , and 

1 This 8ha1)hy littUi structure has received many eminent persons and personay:es, in- 
cluding the Emperor Napoleon 111 and the Empress Eiig<l‘nie. 
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Tyndajrs Glaciers of the Alps will be found interesting to reatl during 
a stay at the Hotel. 

For excursions to the upper end of the Mer de Glace, or in the 

Ixisins of its tributaries the 
Glacs. de Tal^fre, de Leschaux, 
and du (ieant, take the path 
which leads past the ‘ old ’ 
Montanvert. This path rises 
at first, and in a few minutes 
one comes to < les Fonts,' whicli 
are a series of steps cut on the 
face of steeply inclined rocks, 
a considerable height above the 
glacier. Iron handrails are pro- 
vided. The path then descends 
to the lateral moraine of the 
left bank, which is followed for 
a short time. Many of die 
IxmlderH here are insecurely 
poised, and caution should be 
exereisetl. The track from this 

PROI ESSOK JOHN TYNDALr.. poiut tO tllB BUd of tllC 

glacier is laid doiyn on the 
map. One can return to the Mont.anvert down the centre of the 
glacier, and obtain good practice ^ cutting amongst its contorted and 
!issure<l ice; but, more usually, tourists return by ‘les Fonts.* 

The Aiguille du Dru, 12,317 feet, on the opposite .side of the Mer 
de Cilace, is incomparably the mo.st striking object that is seen from 
the Montanvert, and the views of it which can be obtained from this 
direction are the finest one can find. The Aiguille is imposing in 
tw'o senses. It appears to he the mdminatiny j^oint of the opposite 
block of mountains, wdien, actually, it is only a pinnacle upon one of 
the ridges of the Aig. Vertc (see the illmstraitions upon pages 106, 121). 
The real summit of the Dm cannot lie seen from the Hotel. When 
looking up the' Mer de Glace, the highest points which are seen at 
the end of the vista are the Grandes Jorasses, 13,799 feet, the loftiest 
mountain in the range after Mont Blanc itself (on the left) ; Mont 
Mallet, 13,034 feet (about the centre), with the Pic du Tacul, 11,280 
feet, in front of it; and the Aig. du Geant, 13,156 feet (on the right). 
I’he highest point of the Grandes Jorasses cannot be seen from this 
side, it is behind the left hand of the two ])eaks which are visible. 
The great wall of the Grandes Jorasses is more than 5 miles from 
the Montanvert, and requires closer approach to be appreciated ; and 
the same may be said of the Aig. du Geant, which, near at hand, 
looks a most impudent jiinnacle. The Aig. des Charmoz, 11,293 feet, 
is the principal feature on the left bank of the Mer de Glace. 

The path- to ‘ the crossing ' starts from the back of the Hotel ; and 
a few yards off it„ on the land side, ju.st before it arrives at the ice, 
there is the large block of rock called ‘the Englishmen’s Stone,’ 
inscribed “'Pocock et Windham 1741.” See Illustration upon page 1. 










THE AIGUILLE DU DRU. 
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The track acrasa the glacier is sufficient guide to tlie other aide. 
The crossing can Ikj effected in 10 min., or less. TJiere is a refrcfiji- 
*inent shed on the right bank. 

In returning to Chamonix one can go M * the Chapeau,’ 5082 feet, 
and the end of the (Ilacier dea llois to see the source of the Arveyron, 
instead of going back by the Montanvert path.* At first tlie way 
lies along the moraine on the right l>ank, and then by *the Mauvais 
Pas* across the face of some precipitous roc^ks. Kails to hohl are 
fastened along the parts wliere a slip would l)e objectionable. There 
is a building for refreshments at the Chapeau that is an annexe to 
the Montanvert Hotel. Time from one to the other about 1 h. 
20 min. The })lacc takes its name from a rock called ‘ the ('hapeau * 
which is said to have been used formerly by chasseurs for bivouacs. 
Tyndall says of the view — 

‘‘The scone tt) my right was one of the most wonderful I had ever witnessed. 
Along the entire slo]^o of the (llacier des Kois, the ice wiis cleft and riven 
into the most striding and fantastic forms. It had not yet suffered much from 
the wasting influence of the summer weather, but its to\\ers and minarets sju'ang 
from the general mass with clean chiselled outlines. Some stood erect, others 
leaned, while the white strewn here and there over the glacier, showetl 

where the wintry edifices had fallen, breaking themselves to pieces, and grind- 
ing the masses on which they fell to jKiw-der.” (HnnVrs nf the Alpg. pji. 39-10. 

From the Cliajicau a mule path leads down through beautiful 
forest to the terminal mor.aine of the Glacier des Kois. To visit the 
source of the Arveyron liear round to the left, on arriving at the 
moraine. lleturn to (Miauionix can lie effected from this spot eitlier 
by passing through the hamlet of les Praz, and thence along the high 
road ; or, more directly, by the path through the forest of Bouchet, 
and the loft bank of the Arveyron and Arvo, of which I have spoken 
on page PS. Time Ghapoau to Ghamonix alKmt 1 h. 30 min.-* 

The Ascent of the Brevent, 8284 feet (Cx. T. 8, 9, 10, 11), must 
not be oiiiitteil by a visitor to fliamonix. There are two ways,— 
one r/V7 Planpraz, and the other by Bel > Achat. The former starts 
against the churcli, and mounts 2000 feet or so through forest. The 
rest of the way is sluidowless. At Planpraz, 6772 feet, there is a 
I’avillon (erected in 1800) where refreshments ami beds can be had. 
Time fn»m Ghamonix alwuit 2 h. 20 min. From this jdace one can 
pass over into the Valley of the Dioza, but there is no advanttage 
in doing so, as the IJioza can be reached more easily vid Servoz. At 
Planpraz the path to the Brevent turns to the left (West), and gets 
round to the back o( the peak. On the latter ])art of the way, irons 
are fixed in some places to assist the tourist. The top of the Brevent is 
larges and there is a restaurant on the summit (opened in 1898), with 
reasonable prices. Time from Planpraz alnmt 65 min. The path via 
Bel-Achat commences on the right han<l side of the Hotel Beau-Site. 

I Or one can return most of the way to the Soim^e de Oaillet, and then take a path 
on the right which leadtf to the foot of the Glacier deH Bois. 

One can also return to*(7hainonix from the Cljf(^)>€‘au by a ]>ath which UwIh through 
the hamfet Lavancher, Hotel - prnhion Brait-Skiour, to les Tines, on the high road, 
from Tinea to Lavancher takes 1.5 miii. 



iij wre iriiuaie or m© season. ' J’he path terniih'aiies^ soon" after tfie 
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The first j)art of the way for aljoiit | Ii., throiif^h the liainlet of les 
Mossoiix and forest, rises gently; it then steepens, but continues 
through well-sliaded forest. Shortly after emerging from the trees, one 
passes a C/lialet, Plan-Achat (5164 feet, Vallot), and thence the ascent 
to Bel- Achat (7067 feet, Vallot), Hotkl-Ukstaurant, is rapid, witli 
many zigzags, ('hamonix to Bel-Achat takes about 2 lis. 40 min. 
going gently. Mules can be taken from Chamonix to the to[> of the 
Jlrcvent, by the llel-Achat route, in alnmt 4 hs. 20 min. From the 
Summit to Chamonix, vid Planpraz, occupies about 1 h. 40 min., or 
vid Bel- A chat about 2 hs. 

The view of Mont Blanc from the Brevent is tlie finest near one 
that can be had on this side. The best point for seeing the routes 
whi(?h are ordinarily taken, and for watching ascents, is alnnit half 
w.ay up between BebAchat and the toji. The accompanying view is 
taken from that point. Mont Blanc looks its best under afternoon 
light (after R.RO p.m.). The Brevent gives its name to the entire 
range or mnsfiif between the valley of Cluimonix #nd tliat of the 
Dioza, that includes so'eral other excellent j>oints of \'icw, of whi(;h 
the most fre<piently visited is 

The Flegere, 6158 feet, Vallot (Cx. T. 7, 9, 11). Vntil 1003, the 
usual way to the Flegere was along the high road to Argenticre as 
far as the \illage of les Fraz. The mule-]>ath left the road on the 
left, a little beyoml the vilhage. In 1003, a new and more direct 
])ath was made from (.Miamonix to the Flegere, which j>asses through 
forest and is in shadow most of the way. It commences close against 
the northern side of the Villa Vallot. The hotel at la Croix de la 
Flegere is called IIotkl-Pknsiox i.a FL6(rEHF.. The view of 
Mont Blanc from this place is interesting from shewing the long 
distance the summit is set back from the valley, and the relative 
]K)sitions and imiiortance of various ])oiiits on the mountain. The 
featun? of the view from the Flegere is the line view of the .Vig. 
V’'erte ami the Mer de Clace, on the oppo.site side of the valley. 
Time Chamonix to la Flegere is about 2 hs. 2.5 min. ; descending, 

1 h. 15 min. is ju’etty (piick time. [A rather rough ])ath lea«ls from 
la l^’legere to la .Iou\, on the high roail to Argenticre.] Tlie ascent 
of the Brevent is often combined with a visit to the Flegere (there 
is a path between the two places). From la Flegere to the toj) of 
tluj Brevent can be done in 3 h.s., going gently. From the toj) of 
the Brevent to la Flegere takes alxmt 2 hs. 40 min. 

'Phe Aiguille de la Floriaz, or Floria, 94.50 feet (Cx. T. 14), N.5V. 
of the Flegere, is (excepting one of the peaks of the Aigs. Houges, now 
called the Belvedere, 9731 feet, Vallot) the highest point of the range 
of the Brevent. It is superior as a [)oint of view to the Flegere, 
and the panorama from its summit is somewhat similar though in- 
ferior to the view from the Buet. This ascent aftbrds a goo«l inti'o- 
diietioii to more (Considerable ones, and is becoming ]H)imiar. It is 
usually made from Cluamonix, but it is lietter to start from- the 
Flegere. A path at the back of the Hotel l^ads to the (^halet de 
Floriaz, 7792 feet, Vallot (refreshments and beds), which is only open 
in the middle of the season. The path ^ terminates soon after the 
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CMlet is passed, and the way then leads over debris and snow-beds 
to a Col between the Aig. de la Floriaz and the Aig. de la Gliere. 
On leaving the Col turn to the right up a rocky arite, and follow 
it, or the snow on the western side,'*' to the top. The summit is a 
cone of snow. .Time from Flegbre to summit about 3 h. 50 min. ; 
summit to F16gbre 1 h. 45 min., moving briskly. 

The Buet, 10,200 feet, can be ascended from several directions. 
The easiest and quickest route from (Jhamonix is viA Argentiere, the 
Col des Montets, and the Valley of B^rard (Cx. T. 40). The road 
to Argentiere leads out of the N. end of Chamonix, and at les Chables 
crosses to the left bank of the Arve. At les Fraz (2 kils.). Hotel 
Splkndidk; Hotel National Pension; Hotel du CiiAlet des 
PiiAZ, it divides. Take the road to the left. At les Tines (4 kils.). 
Restaurant et Pension de la Mer de Glace, it commences to 
rise, and in 2 kils. more<*passes les lies and Hrassonet, Hotel de 
Grassone'P ; at 7 kils. Chauzalet (Chosalets), and recrosses to the right 
bank; and at 8 kils. from Chamonix arrives at ArgSntiere, 4118 ft., 
Vallot, Hotel de la Couronne ; Hotel Pension Bellevue ; Hotel- 
Pension DU Glacier & Terminus; Hotel de j.a ({are; Hotel du 
J^lanet, 20 min. from the Village. Time from ("hamonix to Argentiere 
about 65 min. riding, or 80 min. on foot. A short kil. beyond Argentiere 
the road to le Tour and the Col de Balme goes away on the right. 
Our road inclines to the left, and mounts in zigzags (which a pedestrian 
shouhl cut) past the hamlet of Tr^lechamp to the Col des Montets, 
4700 feet. [The ascent of rAiguillette can be mode from Trele- 
champ — path most of the way.] At about 2| kils. from Argentiere 
there is the Hotel des Montets, but after that there is no other 
hotel until the Hotel Pension du Buet, at the entrance of the 
Val Berard. This latter hotel is mid to be at Vallorcine, but the 
village of that name is more than a mile farther on. The group of 
chalets at the entrance to the Val Berard is called la Poya, 4318 feet. 
Walking time from Argentiere to la Poya is a little under 1 hour. 

The course up the Val Berard is at lirst a little S. of W., and fol- 
lows tlie right bank of the valley. In 40 min. it crosses to the left 
bank, and keeps on that side until Pierre a Berard, 6332 feet, at 
which spot there is jin erection that can hardly be called either 
hotel, restaurant, or refuge. It has beds, and a reputation for high 
charges. This place is .at the head of the v.alley, which here opens 
put into a cirque. Mules can go so far. l"he stre,ani is c«allcil £au 
de Berard, and is beautifully clear, with pools large enough for 
bathing. After passing Pierre h Berard, the track mounts steeply, 
due W., for about 1000 feet, and then turns to the N., and skirts 
the easWn side of the Aig. de Salenton.^ The Buet is now seen, 
but a direct cqurse is not shaped for it. The route usually taken 
l>ears round to the N.W., .and mounts sometimes over solid rock or 
grass, but generally over debris with occasional snow-beds (incipient 
glacier) to a spot which overlooks the valley of the Dioza ; and then 
turns N.E. over rocky ground (which has a strongly marked track, 
almost a path) to the lower and western end of ' the summit-ridge. 
Snow and glacier on the Buet have diminished of late, but it is 
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still advisable to eniiiloy a rope. The ascent of the Buet is a walk 
from bef'inniiif; to end. There is no climbing. Time from IMerre h 
Berard to the summit alnnit hours. 

The view from the Buet of' the Kan^^e ()f Mont Blanc is one of 
the very finest tliat can Ikj had from any position. It is more com- 
j)rehensive than that from the Brcvent, and more picturesque than 
that from the Ai^. de la Floriaz. The ran^^e of the Brevent occupies 
the middle distance, and contrasts forcibly with the snow-fields anti 
glaciers of the (Ireat Wliite Moiintcain. In other directions the view 
is very extensive, and enilnaces many of the highest peaks of the 
Pennine Alps, (jeneva can be seen, anti the Jura beyontl. The Buet 
was first ascentletl vid the Val Berard by Bourrit, anti the excursion 
is referreil to by him in his Nottvelle Dv^icription, ch.ap. xvi. 'J'he 
mountain Jiad previously been ascentletl by M. tie Jaic from Sixt. 
See Dent’s Ahooe thv Snow-line^ chaji. viii,^for sunset from the Buet. 

The (Irsrcnt may be matle tt> the Ht)tel du Buet in 2 li. 40 min., 
t)r less. Thencirto Phamtmix on ftnit will ot^enpy about 2 li. 15 min. 
Altlnmgh the Ascent of the Buet is upon the (Miamtinix 'Jhrif </, .s* 
Coitm’s as an one -day excursion, few jierstms make it on foot in 
one day; for with a moderate alltiwance for halts it occujiios 15 tti 
10 hours. Starting at 2 a.m., one woultl return at 0 p.m. This 
will he seen from the billowing table. 



h. 

min. 

Chamonix to Argonti^^e .... 

1 

20 

Argontiero to Hotel du Buet 


55 

Hotel (III Buet to Pierre a Doraril 

1 

50 

Pierre h Ber.ar<l t<» summit 

3 

ao 

Summit to Hotel du Buet .... 

2 

40 

Hotel du Buet to Argenticre 

1 


Argenticre to (Chamonix .... 

1 

15 


Over the Col de Balme, returning by the T§te Noire (Cx. T. 85-39), 

is a gotid excursitm for a petlcstrian, anti is preferable to going by 
the Tete Xtiire and returning by the Ctil tie Balme. Ftir the rtiatl 
tt) Argenticre see j»age 107. Five t»r six min. after passing that 
village the roatl crosses a w'ootlen britlge tt> the left bank of the Arve, 
anti in a little more than half an hour arrives at le Tour, 4095 feet. 
1'he t!arriage-rt)ad einls there. The rest tif the way, tiver the Pol tit? 
Ilalme tt) Trient, is mule-path. The inn tm tin? (^>1 tie Balme can be 
seen from le Ttmr. Tn had leaather the telegraph posts give a clue tt) 
the right tlirectitm, most of the way. From le Ttmr tt) the Ct)l takes^ 
about 1 h. 40 mill. Bather nmre than half w’liy up, one passes 7 cow'- 
sheds called Balme, w'hich appear tt) give the name to the Col. Here 
are the sources of the Arve. On the summit of the jiass there is the 
Hotkl Suisse du Col de Balme (72.31 feet). 

The jiroportions of Mont Blanc, and the relative in.qiortancc of the 
various Aiguilles are better seen from the Col tie Balme than from 
the Brevent or the Flt'?gere. 'Fhe view' tin the French sitle is very 
fine. Commencing on tlie right there is the Buet, tlien the Aigs. 
Rouges (craggy anti pretfipitous), the slopes /if the Brevent, the whole 
length of . the^ Valley of Chanitmix frtmi tlie village of Frasserans to 
the^ Col de Voza, the Aig. and D6me du Goflter, Mont Blanc itself, 
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the Aig. Verte witli its supporters les Droites and tlie Aig. du Dru, 
and on tlie left tlie Aig. dii Tour. “Je restai,’^^ said Alexandre 
Dumas, <*une heurc aneanti dans la contemplation dc ce tableau, 
sans m’apercevoir qu’il faisait quatre degres de froid.” Tlie view to 
the north is less interesting. The path seen to the right leads to the 
Trient (llacier; the prominent block of mountains beyond it is the 
Pointe Konde. Near at Jiand, on the left," the grassy slopes culminate 
in the point called the Croix de Fer, 7478 feet. It is only a few 
hundred feet aliovc the Col, and can be reached by anyone. 



HOTEL SUISSE DU COL DE HALMK. 

On the lirst part of the descent on the N. side the course is N.K. 
It iircscntly enters forest and becomes N. In less than an hour one 
can go from the Col to the bottom of the \"alley of Trient. On 
arriving at the bridge of I’euti, do not cross the stream. Kcej) on 
the left bank, and go over the briilge at Planet, a kil. lower down. 
In Jive min. more one strikes the carriage -road, coming from the 
Korclaz, at Oillot ; and, shortly afterwards, arrives at the Oranu 
IIOTKL OF TRfKNT, 4240 fcct (opened in 1809). Thence to the IIotkl 
OF Tftf Noire (3020 feet) is 2J kils. Time from Peuti less than an 
hour. See j»p. 100-102. 

I recommend the purchase at this latter Hotel of a iiamphlet in 
Knglish entitled The Mysterious Bridge on the nin/ss to hr seen front 
the Tilfe NoirCy pnblisheil at Martigny-lkmrg by llioley. The author 
set out from Martigny on a hot day in August to walk over the 
Forclaz to the Tete Noire. “The road,” he says, “whicli winds 
itself through the forest” (on the Forclaz) “is ])erfectly well enter- 
tained, and wide enough to allow the circulation of carriages with 
two horses.” This was how it ap])eared to him after he had taken 
(by his own «admission) at least three drinks in the course of two 
hours, whilst walking u}). At the top of the Forclaz “that which 
pleased me most,” he says, “was the frank and hearty reception I 
found there. I took my .seat at the table and dincil with the best 
possible appetite.”. The effect of the dinner shortly became apparent. 
He found that “the road passes Ixjfore . . . a. saw -mill in full 
activity and successfully conducted. At present one can see there 
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luimlreds of telegraphic posts }>repared According to a ne>v system, 
put in motion sij^iply by the water.” Upon arrival at the Hotel on 
the Tdte Noire he encountered the host, “ whose cordiality is well 
known. . . I will conduct you,” said he, “to the mysterious bridge 
on the abj^ss of tlie T6tc Noire, but, l)efore we go, it is prudent 
that yon come to take some re/reshnents. I .ac'cepted witli thanks his 
invitation and we returned to the hotel. After lunch or wath is 
called in this country the dinner, he brought me a solid mountain 
staff and invited me to follow him, and not be afraid. 1 assured 
him that I was not timorous.” This was after tliree drinks and a 
couple of dinners. For the remainder of the description refer to the 
pamphlet. It will lighten the way back to Chamonix. 

After passing the Hotel on the T6te Noire, the imd bends round 
to S.S.W., and for somewhat more than 2 kils. passes through forest, 
and principally iii»on a shelf cut out of the face of a cliff overhang- 
ing the Eau Noire. It then crosses to the left bank of the stream, 
and is shortly afterwards joined by the road from Salvan, and passes 
Kkstaukant I)U Four dk la Madklkink. One kil. beyond tlie 
bridge there is the Swiss Custom-house on the right ; then a station 
for (lendarmes, and a few yards farther on the (iILVNI) Hotel Sc/isse, 
Chatelard.^ A hundred yards farther on the road crosses to the 
right bank. At the hrUlye there is a stone marking the Franeo-Sw^iss 
frontier. About 500 feet on the French side, on the right, there is the 
Hotel de Harbertxe, which is a post of the French (Jendarmerie ; 
and, upon the ojiposite side of the valley, the village (8779 feet), and 
Cascade of Barberine. The village of Yallorcine, ('Ufe- Restaurant, is 
2 kils. from CliAtelard, and the Hotel du Ruet about 2 kils. more. 
Thence to ('hamonix, .see page 107. The splendid view of tlie Aig. 
Verte is the most noticeable thing on the road between the Hotel 
<lu Ruet and the (.\il des Montets. From no other direction can the 
relation of the Aig. du Hru to the V'erte be seen so well. The 
entire round over the Col tie Raliiie, returning by the Tete Noire. 


occupies about 9 hours. 

h. min 

Chamonix t(j Argeiitiure 1 20 

Argentiere to Col do Balnio . . . 2 15 

(vol de Balme to Hotel on Tete Noire . . 1 40 

T6to Noire tt) Argcntiere 2 35 

Argcntiere to Chamonix 1 15 


Servoz; Ecrevisse fishing; the Gorge of the Dioza (Diosa, Diosaz). 

When weather is unsuitable for the higher regions, go ecremse fishing 
at Servoz, and visit the (Jorge of the Dioxa. Servoz, 2080 feet, pop. 
519; Hotel et Pension de la Dkksaz; Hotel de la FouefcRE 
(small), was formerly upon the roatl from Sallanches to Chamonix, 
which naturally followed the flattest and easiest ground, although this 
made the way circuitous. I’lie village is wery agreeably situated, rather 
more than half a mile to the N. of the new road (the road between 
ChAtelard and les Montees), close to the entrance to the Valley of 
the Dioza, which runs along the back of the range of the Rr6vent. 

1 It is to be noted that although these several ..places are called Gh&telard, the 
\111age of that name is more than a kilometre away, on the road to Salvan. 
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Take an early train to les HouelieH, and thence go on foot towards 
Ch^ltelard, and turn off anywhere on the left to the brook ^that you 
will see at the foot of the slojie lielow the road. Here are Ecrevisses 
(cray-hsh). The manner of catching them is on this wise. Before 
starting, ask for some strips of raw meat from the kitchen (any 
rubbish will do), and bring 'these along with you in a liasket. Cut 
several twigs 2 to 3 feet long, cleave them at one end, and in the 
clefts insert hits of meat. You then poke the ends of the twigs 
with meat attached into slimy places or under stones, and leave them 
at rest for a little. Examine your rods from time to time, to see 
whether there is an ecrevis.se hanging on to the meat. If so, land 
it, cautiously and cunningly, and begin again. On return to (’hamonix 
give the ecrevisses to the Chef of your hotel, who will know what 
to do w’ith them. When this sport is over, cro.ss the bridge at 
CJhdtelard to Servoz, which is only a few hundred yards from the 
Gorge. Admittance 1 franc. Beautiful lieeches, and luxurious foliage 
at entrance. A plank path is carried on trestles or otherwise a long 
way up the chasm, which allbrds a succession of delightful prospects 
at its numerous bends, and has many cool, shady nooks, where one 
can repose and be lulled to sleep with the music of singing-birds and 
the murmuring of the stream. Notice the Inscription on the walls.' 

About a mile N. of Servoz, on the sloj)es overlooking the village, 
there is a marshy pool called Lac de la Cote, where .the summit of 
Mont Blanc can be seen mirrored in the water — an exquisite spot for 
an artist. Heturn from Servoz by the old road, and over the Pont 
Pelissier. A few minutes after the bridge, this route joins the high- 
way just in front of the Hotel des Montces. This park -like road 
from Servoz to Pont Pelissier is well kept up, and leads through 
shady woods, well-adapted for readers. 

h. mill. 


(Jhamonix to tho near end of les Houehes 1 

Les Houehes to les Moiit(?e.s 4.5 

Bridge of (Jhatelard to Serverz 30 

Servoz to les Moiitde.s 35 

Les Monties to Chamonix 1 50 


Another excursion which may be made upon days th.at are unfit for 
liigii levels is to the Hotel-Pension Bellevue or Col de Yoza (Cx. T. 70, 
71, 72), over to the other side ; descending vift Bionnassay to Bionnay, 
and returning by St. Gervais and le Fayet.^ Walk to les Houehes 
(good beer at the little inn), and take the fchemiii tlirect,’ which 
lemls jiartly through fields and pastures, and partly through forests. 
Many flowers here. The Hotel-Pension Bellevue (LSI 2 metres, 5045 ft.) 
is now kept by Frederic and Alphonse Payot, Guides of Chamonix. The 
view from it extends over the whole of the Valley of (.'hamoiiix, and in 
the contrary direction it is equally fine. Descending towards the W. by 
a steep path down the ^'alley of Bionnassay one soon arrives at the. 

1 Or, instead of descending to Bionnay from tlie Pa\illon Bellevue or the Col de 
Yoza, one may turn to the right to the Inn (good food and beds) on the edge of the 
pasttire <^nown os the Prarion. Thence by mule-path to the A'illagc of St. Gervais 
takes about 1| hours. 
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village of that namCi ami joins the ]»ath coining from the Col do Voza, 
5496 feet. A mile and a Jialf away S.K. liy E. there is the small 
(ilacier ties Tvtcs /loiisse.s where the Hood originated which desceiKhsl 
tuinuUuously and wrecked the IJatlis of 8t. (Jervais in 1892 (sec 
\). U:^). Few tracer of this great disaster will he found in the valley 
of llioimassay ; hut just helow the village of Bionnay (8192 feet, no 
inn) it will he noiieetl that the road up the Val Montjoie is cut 
through a pile of houlders and sand alnnit 20 feet high. This was 
hrought down liy the Hood, and depositeil there in a few minutes. 
At IHonnay turn to the right, for St. (Jervais. After passing the 
hamlet les Praz, and just Ixifore entming the village, there is a road 
on the left leading downwards to the Pont du Diable, from which 
there is a line view of the pjirt of the Gorge of Crepin. 

Ijemount the road to St. Gervais; Splendid Hotel and des 
Ktkanoeks ; Hotel du Mont 1>lan(^ ; HoTEJi de Mont Jolt ; 
Hotel de (lENkVE; besides several cafes and shops; Post ami Tele- 
graph. The vil^igc of St. (Jervais occnjnes a pleasant position on 
slopes at the extreme western end of the Range of Mont Plane, 
overlooking the ]>lain of Sallanches. The Baf/t.s‘ of St. (lervais a* *, 
several humlreil feet heh»w, out of sight. Eiupiire at the village for 
the ])ath to them. A little way down it, another path leads oil’ on the 
left to a spot where the midiUe of the (Jorge of Crepin (Torrent of Ron 
Nant) can he well seen. Admission 50 centimes. Returning to the 
original path, and continuing downwards through picture.s(jue woods, in 
10 or 12 min. you will arrive at the hottom of the (Jorge. Turn to the 
left, pass hetueeii the Hotel huildings and cross a little bridge over the 
torrent to inspect the Ann/* end of the (Jorge; and then return along 
the road by tlic shlc of the torrent. About a kil. below the Hotels 
of the Paths there is the new Bathing Establishment. See (’haj). xiv. 
Sulphur baths 2 francs, Vapour baths 6 francs. A few hinidred feet 


farther on, the road joins the highway at Ic Fayet. Return to 
Chamonix either on foot or by diligence. 

h. mill. 

(’Iiainoiiix to near ond of Ics Pouches ... I 

IjCS MoikIics to i^ivillon Hellevue .... *2 ^ 

Pavilion Jjellevuo t(» Hioiiiiay 15 

Piuiiiiay to St. (lervais village -10 

tSt. (Jervais village to Ic F.n,yet, /vVt tiic Paths . . 35 


The Cascade du Dard, the Glacier des Bossons, the Grotto, and the 
House of' Jacques Balmat (Cx. T. 1, 2), can all be visited in an afPu' 
noon. Take the path to the Pierre J^ointue (page 98) ; pass through 
the hamlets of les Praz C<niduit, les Parats, and les Tsours ('I'issours), 
which are all close together, and then through forest. In about 85 min. 
you will reacli the Hotel du (Cascade J)U Dahd, a very humble 
place, close to the waterfall. Soon after ])assirig the hotel, the path 
divides, — that on the left goes to the Pierre Pointiie, find the other to 
the (Jlacier des Possons. Cross the flat ice to the left bank, and 
visit the Grotto — a gallery excavated in the side of the glacier, for 
the benefit of tourists. There is a small charge for admission. From 
the Grotto descend by the path on the left J&ank of the glacierf which 
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at this part is broken up into fantastic pinnacles. Cross the stream 
isaumg irom tlio glacier, aiu\ make for les Pelerins. The house of 
Jacques Balmat, an ordinary cJidlet with barn attacJied, is almost 
the highest one of the village, and stands apart from the rest. At 
present it is not inhahitdd. The inscription upon it w^as put up 
by the French Alpine Club. In returning, you can either walk 



TAHLET ON BALMAT’S HOUSE. 


home through the fields, by les Favrants, les Barats, and le Praz 
Conduit (which will take about 25 min.), or cross the bridge of 
Perralotaz iind go back by the high n»ad. This is about 1 kil. longer 
than through the fields. At the Village of les Bossons (which com- 
mences at the bridge of Perrolataz) there are the workshops of Messrs. 
Simond Freres, the ice-axe makers ; who have also a shoj) in Chamonix, 
against the Bureau de Tabac, in tlie Hue Nationale. This is the best 
place in Chamonix for ice-axes (piolets). ^Moderate prices. 

To the Pierre Pointue, returning by the Plan des Aiguilles (Cx. 
T. 20, 22, 28). To the Pierre Pointue will occupy 2 hs. ascending, 
and 1 h. descending. Less than the.se times is quick. The path to 
it forms a portion of the usual route for the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
See pp. 98, 112. After passing the Hotel du Cascade du Hard, there 
is only one other place where refreshments can be obtiiined on the 
way, the Chalet de la Para, 5260 feet, jirices fair, .which is almost 
exactly half way up in time. The path emerges from the forest soon 
after leaving this place, and for most of the rest of the >vay it is 
shadowless. Take umbrellas. The Pavilion at the Pierre Pointue, 
6723 feet, is a shabby, building, and is usually kept by the le.ssee of 
the Grands Mulcts. Ihices higli. The Brovent is nearly immediately 
opposite, and the path to it Bel Achat is very well seen. The 
view also embraces most of the Valley of Chamonix, and a consider- 
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able portion of the tumultuous part of the Glac. des llossons. On 
leaving the l^avillou turn eastwards, and skirt the bases of the Aigs. 
du Midi, du Plan, and de lllaitihre, by what is termed the Plan des 
Aiguilles. One can go all the way round to the Montanvert, or descend 
on Chamonix by more than one path. Guidos iinnecessarj’^ in fine 
weather, — the way is reatlily perceived. It is best to start for this 
excursion at a reasoiifibly early hour. 



THE GKANDS MULETS, IN 1895. 


rVom the Pierre Pointue to the Pavilion du Plan de PAiguille 
takes aliout 1 hour. The wooden building, formerly called the 
Pavilion, was superseded in 1S97 by a larger structure. This ]»lace 
can be reached more directly from Chamonix by a jiatli which was 
linished in lS9fi. The way to the Pierre Pointue is followetl as far 
as 'fissours, and threi? min\ite,s afU'r enUwing Uui forest the new path 
turns olV on tlie left. A sign-board is phu'etl liere, inse,ril)e<l ‘('lieniin 
direct du Plan de f Aiguille,’ and close to it there is a clifilet where 
drinks can be luul. 'fime ascending alsmt 2 h. 50 min. ; descending 
75 min. 

To the Pierre Pointue, Pierre a I’Echelle, and the Grands Mulets 
(Cx. T. 21, i08; and 2, “courses extraord.”). This excursion is a 
portion of the route taken for the ascend of Mont Blancs and can be 
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united to the last one, but without tliis it will occupy a moderately 
long day; 4 a.m. is not too early to start. Average time from 
Chamonix to the Crands Mulcts is alK)ut 5^ to 5^ hs. ; descending, 
about 3|- hs. Anything less is quick time. For the way to the 
Pierre Pointue, see pages 113, 114. The mule-path comes to an end 
there, but thence to what is called the Pierre a PEchelle there is a 
jiath over which any English lK>y ought to be able to go alone. After 
that, he had better have someone with him. The way from the 
Pierre I’ointue to Pierre ii rKchelle gi’adually ajq»ro*aches the right 
bank of the (Jlac. des llossons, and at the hitter place amves at the 
edge of the ice. There are not many ladders usually seen there now. 
It takes its name from the habit which was formerly indulged in, in 
imitation of*De Saussure (see pp. 38-9), of carrying a laildcr al)out to 
use for crossing crevasses. I'lie ladder, or ladders, were usually left 
here. Fnnn this place the rocks called the (irands Mulcts can he 
seen, ami in clear weather anyone who is accustomed to traverse glacier 
will Hnd a route to them ; but in bftd weather this j)tssage, tlioiigh 
scarcely a mile and a half long, is trying even to experts. There 
have been o(;casions when it lots I»een Imptmihlv to the elite of the 
guides of C-haiMoiiix. Sec p. o.k For one-half of the distam^e there 
are no greater dilliculties than such as arise from walking over ice 
which is lissured ; but upon arrival at ‘the junction' the ])oint of 
union of the eastern (Jlac. do Tm*onnaz and the (Jlac. des Hossons the 
ice is a good deal dislocated (see Illustration on p. 42), under any 
circumstances will require the use of the axe, and at times rccpiires 
something i|^ore. 'I'he excursion from ('hamonix to the (Jrands IVInlets 
ought not to be umlertaken irlfhoitt guides except by persons who are 
accustomed to traverse glaciers under all conditif)ns of weather. 

After passing ‘ the junction,’ the way becomes easier ; but it is 
seldom possible to st(*er a direct course to the (irands iNFulets. One 
is driven to the right (north-west), and then has to double back. 

The (irands Millets, 10,007 feet, as a resting place on the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, was discovered by the earliest explorers of the mountain. 
This island of rock is, doubtless, an Aiguille of the ridge which lower 
down is c?alled the Montague de la (\Ue. It occupies a very command- 
ing ]»osition, and the views from it looking across the Valley of 
(Mianionix, towarils the Aig. dii Midi, and, in the contrary direction, 
over the (iljic. de Taconnaz to the Aig. du (iohtor are all striking. 
A sunset seen from the (irands Mulets will bo remembered. The 
building there- termed the Pavilion — is, like the other one at the 
Pierre Pointue, the ])ro]>erty of the (’onimune of ('hamonix, and the 
two places are generally let together for a term of years. There are 
beds at the (irands Mulets, and food can 1 h‘ bad. “’riie ('ommune 
reserves to itself the right to li\ the price of lodging, etc.,”— the 
tenant has no option in this matter. The following are ]»rices fixed 
by the (Commune. 

fr. ffs. 

bogemont d’lin Voyageur .aiix (irands Mulcts, service ct 

bougie compris |X)ur line iiuit 4 12 

Un d<ijcuner do Voyageur a la fuurcheltc . , t 
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frs. cts. 

Diner sans vin 6 . . 

C!!haque ropas do guido, vin compris .... 2 .^lO 

Provi.sions jwur rascencioii an Mont Blanc et autres 
. sommit^s, menu liabitiiel par t6te, guide compris . 4 . . 

Los mots ou jirorisions faisant Tohjot du present tableau 
soront de bonne ipialit^ et d’un volume ruisonablo 
autant (pi’il sera possible do lo faire cetto altitude. 

The Imibling shewn in the Illustration on j). 114 was superseded 
in 1897 by anotlicr one, liigher up the rcMjks. 


h. min. 

Chamonix to the Herro l^ointuo .... 2 

Pierre Pointue to IMerre h. rEcholle .... 50 

Pierre h VEchclle to Grands Mulcts . . . . 2 2.5 

Grands Mulcts to Pierre h rEchelle . . . . 1 

Horre h rEchelle to Pierre Pointue .... 25 

Pierre }*ointne to Chamunix 1 


Ascent of j!;lie Montagne de la Cdte (Cx. T. 101), returning by the 
Glacier des Bossons. I'his exciii\sion can be combined with tlie last 
one, but it will add several hours to the day’.s work. It was 
the Montagne de la Cote that most of the early attempts on hlont 
Blanc were ma<le, and it was this way Balmat went on the first ascent, 
and De Saus.sure after liini. See pp. 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 30, 31, 
S.l, 41. It takes about 5 hs. from rhamoni.Y to the top, and 3^ to 
4 hs. coming back bj'- ‘ tlie junction,’ Pierre h I’Kchelle', and Pierre 
Pointue. (to down tlie high roatl so far as the village of les Bossons, 
and follow the path lea<liug to the (Bac. des Bossons. This presently 
(livides. Take that to the right, which leads into the utllon of the 
Taconnaz Glacier, ami mounts an old moraine on its right bank. 
When the moraine terminates, the path at first ascends the slopes on 
the right bank (or eastern side of the Montagne de la Cdte), and then 
gets near tlie arrte of the ridge, and Chamonix can be seen. The w'ay 
is an old one, and it occasionally <lies out, though in other places it is a 
good path. It is presumably that which was followed by De Saiissure. 

At the very top of the Montagne there is a cairn, and alongside 
the rock on which this is erected there are the remains of a regularly 
built though unroofed hut. Aliout 200 feet below, there are some 
very large Ixiulders, Avhich appear to have come from the Koehers 
llouges. (.)ne of them measures 10 mbtres high, by 9 by 14 metres. 
From the summit one sees the Grands Mulcts, and the way up Mont 
Blanc as far as the edge of the Graml Plateau. The Aig. <lu Midi 
and the Dome du Godter both look very fine from this position, and 
the view over the valley of (/hamonix is as good as, or better than 
that from the Grands Mulcts. See p. 65 for the death of M. (^aiiro 
on the Montagne de la Cdte. 

Amongst the minor excnirsions not already mentioned there is 
that to the Cascade de Blaitiere. The falls can 1 k) seen from 
("hamonix, and a visit may be paid to them in an hour. Close to 
one of the largest there is the Bestaurant Cascade de Blaitiere, 
where refref^hments can be obtained. 
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CHAPTER XL 

KXCURStONS PROM THE MONTANVERT. 

TO TIIK JARDIN — BY THK COL DU o/lVNT TO COURMA YEUR— THE 
SfiMACS OF THE GLACIER DU GltVNT— ASCENT OK THE AIGUILLE 
VERTE— AIGUILLE DU DRU — THE GRAND AND PETIT DRU — PIC 
SANS NOM— AIGUILLE DU MOINE— LES DROITKS — LKS COURTES— 
AIOUII.LE AND COL DE TRIOLET — COL DE TALfePRE — AIGUILLE DE 
TALftFRE — COL DE PIERRE JOSEPII -COL DE LESCHAUX — COL DES 
HIRONDELLES — COL DES GKANDES JORASSES — MONT xMALLET — PIC 
DU TACUL— AIGUILLE DU GEANT— AIGUILLE DU MIDI — AIGUILLE 
DU PLAN — AIGUILLE DE BLAlTlliIRK — AIGUILLES DES CHARMOZ — 
AIGUILLE DE GREPON -THE LITTLE CIIARMOZ — AIGUILLE AND 
COL DES GRANDS MONTETS. 

In the middle of the season the Moiitanvert Hotel is sometimes full, 
and overflowing, and tourists cannot rely upon being taken in ; but 
information as to the state of aflairs can readily he obtained before 
starting from Chamonix, as there is telegraphic communication. The 
excursions from the Montanvert — for which it is properly the starting- 
point— embrace all those that can be made in the basins of the Mer 
de Glace, and its tributaries the Glaciers ile Talfefre, du Geant, and 
de Leschaux. As these basins extend over nearly one-third of the 
total length of the Range of Mont Blanc, the excursions that can be 
made are numerous, and they include ditticult as well as easy ones. 
Whilst fnentwning the majority of those .which can be made, I do not 
enter into detail respecting the more difficult ones, and refer those who 
may desire fuller information to the Guide de la Chaim du 3Iout Blanc 
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iX V usage ties Ascensionnistcs^ par Louis Kurz, Neucliatel, 1892, whicli 
can be bail of Moiis. 11. (%)iTateno 11, (lileiieva, ainl elsewlierc. 

The most popular oxcurshui from the Montanvert is to tlie Jardin 
(Cx.«T. 23, 24), a rock}" island in the middle of the basin of the 
Cflac. de Taltdre. The upi)er end of it is 9833 feet above the sea, 
and alK>ut 700 feet above its lower extremity. It acquired this name 
earlier than the time of De Saussure, wh(» says of the way to it from 
the Montanvert that at first it is easy enough, although hi<^h above the 
glacier, but ‘in a ({uarter of a league’ it is lost upon a steep Hlo])e. 

**Tlio first two tiinus I luisstHl tiiat way, ono could only got fiKithold on .some 
little inuijiiulitios or caxitios in the rock, and if ono laid slipped, would have 
tuiuiiled on to the glaoior, deep down below'. Hut in 1778, as soon as 1 got 
to t‘hamouix, I sent otf two men, who mined the rock while we w'cnt to the 
Buet, ami made this jilace, if not very eonvenient, at least free from danger. 
Those who visit the bottom of the glaeier after \is, will be under obligations 
to us lor having facilitated the wa\. 'rhere are two similar bits close together, 
ealletl b.v /*iut(A, After having pas.'sed them, one descends to the bank of the 
glacier, and follp:»ws the inorauic for some time. One passes there close to a 
spring . . . it> water is admirably e<K»l and clear.” I V///^c/r.v, § 028. 

Hti then goes on to describe how he traxerseil the medial moraines 
of the Aler <le (Jlace, and clambered up the rocks of the Couvercle 
to turn the tumultuous ice -fall <if the IJlae. de Talefre, and arrived 
at the brink of the comjiaratively Hat glacicir which lies between tJie 
I’oinercle and the Jardin, which is, be says, 

‘•ahu<»st circular in sliape, slightly raisc<I above the level of the glaeier. 'I’iic 
middle of tluly is only the heginning of .spring in those high regions, but at 
the end of August it is covered with a tine turf, and a lai^e variety of pretty 
Alpine How'crs. And so it is called le Courtil, a w'ord which, in Savoyard as w'ell 
as in ohl Frencli, means Jardin (garden). It is eiKilosed like a garden, for 
the glacier has deposited around it a ridge of stones which form a fence.” 
These passages shew that in the time of Dc Saussure the route fol- 
lowed the exact one takmi at present, and it is evhlent that the way 
had beciv known some length of time heforc 1778. 

Tlic Jardin is right in llio heart of the ice-worbi, and is almost 
encircled by snowy peaks. The route to it is marked ou the folding 
iiiaj). Only a mile away to the W. there is the Aig. du Moiiie 
(11,214 ft.), then, turning to the right, tlie Aig. Verte (13,540 ft.), les 
Jlroitcs (13,222 ft.), les Toiirtes (12,048 ft.), Aig. de Triolet (12,727 
ft.), and the Aig^ de Talefre (12,287 ft.). Part of the Italian side 
of Mont IJlanc is seen, and it will be noticeil that it is much steeper 
than the French side. M. Veiiaiice J’ayot, in Ids VeijvtatUni dc la 
region des neigea on Floridc dc la Vfdlcc dv la Mcr dc (Have., J^yons, 
1808, enumerates 109 species of plants which have been oldaiiied on 
the .Janlin. Tlie excursion can be made in a short day. lleturn from 
the Jardin to the Montanvert is frequently made by tJie moraine 
on the left Iwink of the Cl lac. de Talefre vkt Pierre a Berenger, 
where there is a cahane (uii tenanted) which is useful as a refuge in 
bail weather. This is a rather easier route than that by the 
Ck)uvercle. Time going rid Couvercle alxmt 4j hours ; returning by 
Pierre ii lierenger jiours. 

One of tlie iincst excursions that can be made from the Montanvert 
is the passage of the Col du Geant to Cpurmayenr (Cx. T. 14, coursesr 
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ext.). Some persons fjfo only to the summit of the Col an<l return 
the same way (Cx. T. 15, courses ext.). Either of these excursions 
rejpiires an entire <hiy. Or one ciin ffo from the Mon tan vert to the 
foot of the S5racs of the Grlacier du Geant (Cx. T. 25) and hack in 
an afternoon. 

The Col du Geant is^tho oldest pass across the main chain of Mont 
Blanc, and it is one of the very few that are of the least practical 
utility. In the Journtd dv, Lanfftniiir, July 21, 1787, there is an ar- 
ticle entitled Extra it (Pune Irttrr dr Chamonix , dii 8 JuiUct^ 1787, 
in which it is sai<l that Alexis Tournicr and Jean Michel (’acluit des 
I’lans left (’hamonix at 10 ji.m. on June 20 to <^o to ('ouriiiaycur, r/d 
‘ the plain of the Tacul ami ^^ot to their destination at 0 p.m. on 
the next day. On June 28, M. Kxchaquet, Directeur (General des 
Fonderies du Haiit Faueij^ny, also went the same way with two Cha- 
monix guides, and made the passa^i^e in hours. At that time the 
pass iloes not appear to have lieen called the (V>1 <lu Ocant [see p. 37], 
although it is juetty certain that it was known as a i»Rss some length 
of time I»eforc. Its discovery cjin hardly have been made without 
a numher of prelipiinary explorations, and failures. Tt is not an 
obvious pass when rcganled from (^nirmayeur, and the summit can- 
not he seen either from (liamonix or from the Montanvert. It >vas 
crossed on Jan, 27, 1882, hy the late Mr. C. T). Cunningham, with 
Leon Simond, Anihroise Boss(»nney, and Kd. Cupolin, in 12 hours, 
from the Mont Frety to the Montiinvert. This was said to have been 
the first M'inter passage. 

Starting from the Montanvert, the way for the Col du (ieant is 
the same as that for the .lardin for two-thinis of the distance to the 
(\)uvercle. It then ajiproaches the base of the Tacul, and keeps near 
the right bank of the lllac. du Cicant, as the ice there is entirely 
free from difliculty. Years ago, it was customary to make one’s way 
from this point past the ice-fall of the Clac. du ( leant either by the 
lower rocks of tlie Aig. Noire (see j». 37), or by the ice on that side 
(the right bank). But latterly it has been the habit of guides to . 
conduct their Messieurs across the glacier to the left bank, and to 
find a passage through the scram near the Fetit Rognon. Both of 
these tracks are laid <lown on the folding map. This ice-fall is 
“ono of the grandest ice ejiscades in the Alps. At the sninrnit it is broken 
into transverse chasms of enormous width and depth ; the ridges between these 
break across again, and form those castellated masses to which the name of 
semes has been applied. In descending the cascade the ice is crii.shed and 
riven ; ruined towers, which have tumbled from the summit, cumber the slope, 
and smooth vertical precipices of ice rise in succession out of the ruins. At the 
base of the fall the broken masses are iigain s<iueo/.ed together, but the ci)nfu^ion 
is still great, and the glacier is hero tossed into billowy shapes.” T^ndaff. 

When above the ice-fall, make for the left hand of the rocks called 
la Vierge, and thence steer a direct course to the Col (11,030 feet). 
The Cabane there is a few feet down on the southern side, and 
commands a magnificent view over Italy. The descent to Courmayeur 
is ellected by the rocks immediately underneath the Cabane (over 
which there is a strong track) to the Mont Frety Hotel, where a 
I mule-path commences. For the Italian side of the Col, see Chap. xiv. 
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Under competent guidance, the passage of the Col du G6ant is a 
simple matter, in fine smother ; hut it is not advisable to neglect the 
use of the rope on this pass (see p. 39), or for persons without 
stamina to go ill -clad (pp. 57-8); and upon the Gourmaycur side, 
although there is no real difficulty, the slopes must be treated with 
respect (pp. 62, 60). On so onlinary an es^ursion as that to the 
ice -fall of the (tIuc. du Geant it is possible to incur danger by 
approaching too closely underneath the s^racs. These ice-towers fall 
frequently.^ The length of time which is taken in crossing the (N)l 
du Geant varies considerably. See pp. 37-9. Sometimes several hours 
are occupied in passing the ice-fall Under ordinary circu instancies 
reckon 7 to 7^ hours from the Montanvert to the summit, and r> 
to 6 hours returning the same way. Anything under 3 hs. is good 
time in descending from the summit to (^ourmayeur. Start early. 

After the Jardin and the Col du (Jeant, the Ascents of the various 
Aiguilles imme|liately opposite have perhaps the greatest attractions 
for visitors at the .\lontanvert. 

Ascent of the Aiguille Verte, 13,540 feet (Cx. T. 32, courses ext.). 
This Aiguille is the culminating point of the block of mountains 
between the Mer de Glace and the Glac. d’Argonticre. Intelligence 
of the first ascent, made by myself on June 29, 1865, with Christian 
Aimer of Grin<lolwald and Franz lliener of Zermatt was received at 
(diamoiiix with incredulity. (See Scrambles amongst the Alps, chap, 
.wiii.) 

The original route for the ascent of the Aig. Verte is the t)rdinary one for 
the tiardin so far as the Oouvercle. Thence proceed directly towards the ba.so 
of a large sn<jw couloir that leads from the (llac. do Talefre right up to the 
crest of the ridge connecting the summit of the Verte with the mountain 
called les Oroites. The first ascent wiis made by tL little snow couloir to the 
right (East) of the great one. At the top of the small couloir we crossed over 
to the large one, and ascended in it so long as there was and when ice 

replaced snow turned to the rocks on the left (West), and completed the ascent 
by the ridge descending southwards (ridge of the Moine), by snow. The ascent 
from the Couvercle to the Summit occupied 7 hs. and the descent from the 
Summit to (Uonnoulx occupied hs., including halts. The trjick is laid down 
on the folding map, and the upper {)ortion of it is also shewn upon the Illus- 
tration upon p. T21. 

On July 5, 1805, Messrs. T. 8. Kennedy, C. Hudson, and TTodgkinson, with 
the guides Michel Croz, M. A. Ducroz of Chamonix, and Peter Perm of Zer- 
matt, endeavoured to improve ujwn the original route, by avoiding the couloirs, 
and by ascending mainly by the rocks of the ridge of the Moine. They 
started from the Couvercle, and occupied 19.1 hours (halts included) in going 
'^to the summit and back to the C’ouverclc. 

A number of attempts have been made since then to ascend the Verte by 
other routes. On .July 31, 187(1, Messrs. Cordier, Maund and Middlcmore, with 
J. Jaun, J. Anderegg, and A. Maurer succeeded ri/l the Clac. d'Argentihro. 
In going from the chAlets of Lognan to the summit 14 hours wore occupied, 
and 6J (halts inch) in descending to the .Jardin. See Alpine Journal, vol. 
viii, pp. 289-296. On July 29, 1881, the late Mr. Mummery with Alex. Burg- 
oner ascended the Olac. do la Charinnia, and thence by the large couloir 
w'hich is seen in the Illustration on p. 121, leading downwards from, and slightly 
to the left of the summit ; and at its upper part, where the couloir divides, 
lx>re to the left, completing the ascent by the arite of the ridge leading towards 
the West (ridge of the Dm). The descent yjas eifected to the Couvercle. , 
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Nearly 21 hours wore occupied from the AlonUiiivort to the summit and hack 
to the Moiitanvert (halts incl.). See Mtj Climbs in the and Cauamis^ by 
A. F. Mummery. 

From the times that wore occupied, it would not nppear that there is any 
advantap^e in followiiifjf those routes, and tourists a»*e warned against them. 
That by the Charpmia Cllacier ‘‘is open to the objection that almost at every 
stop the texture i>f one’s skull is likely to be tested by the impact of a falling 
stone.” Mttmmert/. t)f the route by the Argentibre Olac. it is said “that 
without the combinatiim ot‘ good weather, goinl guides, and a good state of 
snow, it would be madness to attempt it.” Maiind. 

On Aug. *J1, 1902, the late Mr. II. W. Broadrick and Mr. A. F. Field, with Joseph - 
Louis Ravanel ol les lies and Joseph Doniarfhi ol’ Ics Karats, started from the 
usual sleeping-place for the Aig. du Dru on the tUiarpoua Olacier at midnight, 
thence ascended the Aig. Sans Noin and followed the aette leading from its 
summit to that of the Aig. \'erte. At l.la j).m. they commenced the descent of 
the Verte on the side ot the (Uac. de Talcfre, and reached the Montanvert at 
l*2.r» a. 111 . on the next day. See J ////>/•' Journal. \i)l. xxi, pj). 2t)l-2t)i?. 

llcrr llasler of Bern, with the guide Jossi, left (Ihamonix at mid-day on 
March 11, 190J, ascended the Aig. Verte by the usual route, and reiurneil to 
Chamonix at iiiidffight on March 15! 

The original route niiist always be liable to some variation, and 
it is ])robable that exactly the same line is never taken any t’vo 
successive occasions. 

The Aiguille du Dru is the nu'^t i»rominent c»l the Aiguilles seen from the 
Montanvert. It has two summits, of which the eastern one is the higher. 
Both can be seen from N. or S., but from the Montanvert Hotel the lower 
one is alone visible. 'Phe highest iM.»int, the true summit of the Dru, is now 
sometimes called ‘the (irand Dru,’ or ‘iiointc Kst,’ or ‘somrnot oriental.’ The 
lower summit is termed ‘the Petit Dm,’ ‘.sominet occidental,’ ‘pointo Chariot.’ 

'riie first ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, 12,317 feet (Cx. T. 49, courses ext.), 
was made in 1878 by Messrs. Dent and Hartley, with Alex. Burgener anil 
K. Maurer, who started on Sejit, 11, passeil tw'o nights on tlie roi/non of the 
Charpoiui Glac., and returned to the Montanvert at 9 a.m. on the IJtli. »Sce 
Abort; the Snotr-llne, by C. T. Dent. The first ascent of the lower peak (Cx. 
T. 48, courses ext.) was made by three (Uiamoniards (Charlet, Folliguet, and 
Payot) on Aug. *29, 1.S79. Acc<jrdiiig to Forbes, the tlifference in elevation 
of the tw’o peaks is t)7 feet, others have estimated it from 80 to 1*20 feet, ’i’he 
ascent of the Urand Dru has Iweii made from the Montiinvert within 14 hours, 
but it c<»mmonly extends over twadays. The routes for the tw'o peaks become 
distinct fmm each other soon after leaving tlie rwjtani of the Charpoua (Jlac. 
Both arc given upon the Illustration on p. 1*21. It is possible to j)ass from 
the higher to the lower peak, or cire versa ^ and consequently to ascend by 
the one route and to de.scend by the other. 

The Pic Sans Nom (not includerl in the (\. ’1\) is a small Aiguille on the 
ridge of the Dru, to the K. of the (fraud Dru. The route for this is the 
‘’‘Uiie as for the ascent of either Dru so far as the top of the Charpoua 
rojnon (9321 feet), after that it becy,mes distinct. Sec track on Illustration on 
I>. 121. Tlie first ascent was made by Messrs. Carr, M<n*se, and Wicks, on 
July 28, 1890, wdm bivoiuicked on the lower part of the Charpoua rotfnotiy 
occupied 11 hs. thence to the summit, and 31 hs. from the summit to the 
Mon Uin vert. The height of this Aiguille ha.s not been determined. Mr. Wicks 
considers that it is 70 to 100 feet more than the Urand Dru. The summit 
can be seen from the Montanvert Hotel. See Al 2 nnp. Journal, vol. xv, p. 338. 

The name Aiguille Sans Nom hius been absurdly used in late years to 
desigmite a cliff on the ridge of the Dru. See Illustrations upon pp. 106, 121. 
It was ascended on Aug. 16-18, 1898, by the Duke d’Abruzzi, with J. Petigax 
and L. Creux of 'Courmayeur, and A. Bimoiid of Chamonix. See Alpine Jour ml ^ 
vol. xix, pp. *242-3. * 
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The ascent of the iUgiulle du Moine, 11,214 feet (Cx. T. 46, courses 
ext.). This Aiguille is situated at the southern end of the southern 
ridge of the Verte. Its ascent has l>een made from several directions, 
hut the S. side (shewn on the right of the Illustration on p, 121) is 
generally preferred. Time from Montanvert and back about 9 hours. 

Le Cardinal, 11, 93(1 feet, is a name given on the Tinfeld-Kiirz Map uf Mont 
Hlaiic to a two-piniiaclcd peak on the ridge eunnecting the Aig. du Moine with 
the Aig. V'erte. The eastern pinn:icle was ascended hy Mr. W. E. Thividson 
with the guides Christian Klucker and Sejjp Innerk(jtier on Aug. 18, 1897, from 
the Glue, de TalMre,~first hy mounting to the foot of the western pinnacle 
by the soutlierii rcjcks of the peak, and then by ptissing around its iu)rthern 
side, overlooking the Ch.'irpoua Glacier. The climb was completed from llie 
gap between the two pinnacles, and the latter part of the descent on Uj the 
Glac. do Talefrc was etfected down a very steep sncjw couloir l>otwecn the Aig. 
V’erto and the Cardinal. 

Les Droites, 13,222 feet, and les Courtes, 12,648 feet, after the Aig. 
Verte, the two highest points of the ridge separating the (ilacs. of 
Talefre and Argenticre, have Imth l)een asceiidetl, aiM might be made 
the subject of excursions if they were worth the trouble.. They are 
not on the List.^ The Aiguille de Triolet, 12,727 feet, and the Col de 
Triolet (Cx. T. 14, 18, courses ext.) may very well be let alone. The 
former is inferior as a point of view to others which can l>e gained 
more easily (such as the Aig. du Moine), and the Col is useless as 
a Pass. This is not the case with the 

Col de Talefre, about 11,600 feet,^which is one of the few passes 
across the main range of Mont Jllanc tliiit can compete in time >vith 
the (,^ol du (leant. Upon the first ])assage of this Col on July 3, 
1865, we took 13 hs, from the Montanvert to Coiirmayeur, including 

halts, or less than 10 hs. going time. See Scnanbkn amoiifjst the 

AljiSf chap. xix. The track is laid down on the folding niaj». 

On leaving the Couvcfclc, make fur the N. end of the Jardin ; and, after 
pa.sKiiig it, steer a direct course to a bent snow couloir situated at the head 
of the Glac. de Talefre. See Illustration upon p. 117. 'rime on the first 
passiigo from the Montanvert to the summit of the ])ass was 1 h. 35 min., 
including halts, 'rhe descent upon the Itilian side leads down steep but firm 
rocks, well broken uj), in about -10 min. to the head of the (Jlac. de Triolet. 

Make your way to the rit/Zd b;ink of the glacier, and iiptai getting into the 

Val Ferret cross the Doire t<jrrcnt by the bridge at Gruetta. This e.\cursion is 
ii])on the Courmayeur Tarif des Courses, but is not upon the (.’hamonix one. 

Continuing the circuit uf the hasin uf the T.-iIcfre, we iinally cume 
tu tJie Aig. du Talefre, 12,287 feet, wJiich has heen ascended from tJie 
hasin uf the Leschaiix (Lechaud) (ilacier, hy the Glac. de Pierre 
Joseph. * 

The Ijead uf the hasin uf tlie Leschaux (Gacier is surrounded hy 
mountains uf higli average elevation, the linest individual hits being 
the imposing >vaH of the (irandes Jonisses, which is one of the grandest 
things of its kind in the Alps, and the steep corner witli tlie Glac. 
du Mont Mallet. Several passes lead out of this hjisin to the Italian 

1 The liasiii of the (ilac. de Tttl6frc is considered good himtiiig-grouiid for cri/stala, 
and the slopes of les Courtes have at times yielde<l large (piantities. Victor Tissaj', a 
guide, told De Saussure in 1784 that he had collected 300 lbs. weight tliere in three 
hours ! 
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side, but none of them are adapted to novices. Oomincncing at the 
eastern corner, there is the Col de Pierre Joseph (Cx. T. 22, 28, courses 
ext.), which goes over the top of the Aig. de rEhoulement, 11,830 feet, 
and descends upon the Glac. de Triolet. Of this pass, its discoverer, 
Mr. Heathcote, says, “ I may perhaps be permitted to add . . . it is one 
that can never become popular.” Next there is tlie Col [or Breche] de 
Leschaux, 11,280 feet, between the Aigs. de I’Eboulement and Leschaux 
(at the foot of the latter), which also descends upon the Glac. de 
Triolet; then the Col des Hirondelles, 11,411 feet (Cx. T. 42, courses 
ext.), between the Grandes and Petites Jorasses, descending upon the 
Frelx)utzie Glacier. This pass acquired its name from the following 
circumstance. 

“As we began to climb the snow’-slojjes we observed at a little distance 
ahead certain mysterious objects arranged with curious symmetry in a circle 
upon the glacier. Some twenty black s|K)tM lay absolutely motionless before 
us ; and iis we approached wo became aware of their nature, and not, as T will 
venture to add, wj|:hout a certfiin feeling of sadness. In fact, wo had before 
us a i)roof of the terrible jxjwer with which tempests sometimes rage in these 
upper regions. The twenty objects were corpses— not hvuuan corpses, which, 
indeed, would in some sense have been less surprising. . . The poor litiis 
bodies which lay before us were the mortjd remains of swallows. How it came 
to i»ass that the little company had been struck down so suddenly as their pt>si- 
tion seemed to indicate gave m.atter for reflection. Ten minutes’ flight with 
those strong wings would have bnnight them to the shelter of the Chamonix 
forests, or have taken them across ^e mountain wall to the congenial climate 
of Italy. Whether the birds had^ gathered together for warmth, or been 
stupefied so suddenly by the blrusts as to be slain at once in a body, there 
they were, united in death, and looking, 1 confess, strangely pathetics in the 
ini(fst of the snowy wilderness.” Sir Leslie Stephen, in the Ailpine JouniaJ^ 
vol. vi, p. .‘157. 

A fourth pass, into this basin, the Col des Grandes Jorasses, between 
the Grandes Jorasses and Mont Mallet, was eiitected by Mr. Middle- 
more in 1874, and is the loftiest of all, but its elevation has not 
been determined. 

The peaks in the block of mountiiins between the basins of the 
Glacs. de Leschaux and du Geaiit have all been ;uscended. Mont 
Mallet,^ 13,084 feet, and tlie Pic du Tacul, 11,280 feet (Cx. T. 47, 
courses ext.), are excursions from the Montanvert ; but the Aiguille 
du Geant, 13,156 feet (Cx. T. 45, courses ext.), which is the most 
appetizing of the group, is Ijest Liken from Courniayeur. See pj). 
154-5. 

The prinoipal excursions in the basin of the Glac. du Geant (beyond 

1 This peak is situated at the head ot^the Glac. du Mont Mallet, E.N.F2. of the Aig. 
du G^ant, and distant from it about one kilom6trc. It was first ascended by Messrs. 
Leslie Stephen, Wallroth, and I^opiie, with the guides Melchior Anderegg, Alex. Tournicr, 
and ? Cachat, on Sept. 4, 1S71. The ascent was made by the Glac. du Mont Mallet, and, 
near the summit, by rocks. *‘The ridge on which we stood was interrupted by a huge 
rock ‘literally ovcrlianging,’ viciously smooth, and aliout fifteen feet in height. Melchior 
paid it the unusual respect of taking off his coat. Then he somehow fastened himself 
to the opposing rex^k, and, helped by a shove from Cachat’s ax^, executed a singular 
caper in mid-air, which placeil him in the right line of ascent ; and finally by a dexterous 
wriggle, reached the summit. . . The point of view is one of singular merit, as |pving 
perha])s the most complete imnorama of all the mighty ice-streams which combine to 
form the Mer de Glace.” Sir Leslie Stephen in the Alpine Journal^ vol. v, p. 303. 
This excursion is not mentioned in the Tarif dee Courees. 
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the visit to the ice-fall, and the Col) are the ascents of the Aigniille 
da Midi, 12,608 feet (Cx. T.^6, courses ext.), and the Aiguille da 
Plan. For the former see p. 46. The ascent has become a common 
excursion, and presents little difficulty, though from the side of the 
(Irands Mulets the Aiguille api)ears quite inaccessible. The ascent of 
the Aig. du Plan can he made in a day of moderate length. ^ 

The Aiguilles in the vicinity of the Montanvert are not, for the 
most part, suitable for beginners in mountaineering. The Blaitiere, 
11,591 feet (Cx. T. 48, courses ext.), was ^cended in 1874; the 
ChLarmoz, 11,293 feet (Cx. T. 44, courses ext.), in 1880; and the 
Grrepon a little later. Amodgst minor excursions wliich are fre- 
quently made from the Montanvert may be mentioned the ascent 
of the little Charmoz, which will occupy alx>ut 3 hs. going up and 
2 hs. coming down ; and the Aiguille des Brands Montets, 10,850 
feet, a small peak (not marked on my map) to the K. of the Aig. du 
Pochard, which <!an l)e got at viA the Olac. du Nant Plane, or from 
the Glac. de Lognan, or from tliat of Argentiere. Him ascent of this 
Aiguille can be combined with the passage of the Col des Grands 
Montets (Cx. T. 28, 20, 30, courses ext.) from the Montanvert to 
Lognan, returning by a path vid the Ch. de la Pendant and the 
Cliapeau. The rouml can be nnule comfortably in a short day. 

1 The Aijf. du Plan w.os first aaccndcnl in July, 1871, by Mr. James Kccics with the 
^ides Michel and Alphonse Payot, who bivoua.c;ked “on the Gloc. du G^^ant near the 
Petit Uognon, an<l next morning started al)ouf 3 a.m. VVe kept as much as possible 
along the spur of which the Petit Ilo^non is the extremity, and, after passing the 
second ice-fall of the lateral glacier which descends from the Aig. du Plan, arrived at 
a m(xierately steep snow-slojic which led to a curiously (‘urved snow arete^ at the 
further end of whi<’h a]>i)eare<l our Aiguille. On arriving at its base, we passed over 
to the Chanioiiix side, and after fi\e or ten minutes’ easx climbing arrived at the summit 
a little after (I a.in.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

p:xcursions from locjnan. 


CHAMONIX TO LOONAN --IJLACIKU I)’AI{(JKNTIKRK - COL DOLKNT (.'OL 
D’AROENTlftlJK ~AS(?KNT OF LA TOUR NOIRE — COL DE LA TOUR 
NOIRE- COL DU CHARDONNET- FENfiTRE DE SALKINOZ- COL DU 
TOUR- FEN PlTRE DU TOUR- AKSUILLE DU TOUR— ASCENT OF THE 
AlCUILLE D’ARGENTIERE- AKIUILLE DU CHARDONNET. 

The pxoiirsioiis from Logiian embniee those which can he iiiaile within 
or IcaiUn;; out of the l>asin of the (Racier (rArj^entiere. Tliis «(laeier, 
it will \h} seen fjpni the Map, is one of the most considerable in the 
Range. The large area that it covers will not be suspected by those 
who view it fnnn the \’illage of Argentiere, or indeed from JiOgnan : 
as from those jdaces only a ])ortion of its lower course is seen. 

To get to Lognan from ('hamonix, go t(» fMiaiizalet, fed 

(see p. It)"), anrl turn to the right, through the little group of chfilets. 
The path soon takes to the lateral moraine on the left i»ank of the 
Argentiere (Racier, and (continues near the ice for tln^ best part of 
an hour. It then bears to the right (south), ami afterwards resumes 
nearly its original ilirection, ami mounts directly towards the Hotel, 
which can Iw? seen a considerable <listance away. 'I'ime from ('hauzalet 
2 hs. 10 min.' One can also get to Lognan from the Village of 
Argentiere (Cx. T. 93-96), or go there across country from the 
.Montanvert, via the Chapeau ami the (MiAlets of la Pemlant, by a 
path all the way. Time from (Riapeaii alwmt 2 hs. The Hotel, 
0()96 ft., Vallot, has re}daced the old chrilets whicJi were formerly used 
on excursions in this basin. 

The (Rjicier d’Argentiere is nearly 7 miles long. Its lower 2 miles 
descend over a steep bed, and the ice there is so fissured as to be 
practically inij»assable. The up]»erniost 4 miles, however, are unusu- 
ally llfit, and afibrd an agrecalde })romenade, which may be taken 
at any hour of the day, amid scenery of the grainiest cliaracter. The 
intermediate mile rises rather stee])ly, but any one can traver.se it, 
ami get to the upjK?r plateau, if M by a rmufu’lcnt guide. ^J’he 2 mfh 
extends some distance above Lognan, and after its termination the 
route follows the left bank of the glacier. The whole of the upjier 
basin comes into view when o])posite to the Aig. du Chardonnet, and 
thence it is j»lain sailing up to the foot of the clilfs at the farthest 
extremity. A rtgic should he nsed, tln»ugh for the most part the 
ertivasses are visible and naiTow. 

I’he iMittom of this large ])latoau (which is considerably more ex- 
tensive than the ({rand riat<(;au on Mont Rhine) is Hat and smooth 
enough for a cyclist; but the slopes on each side rise steeply, par- 

i TIiih ]>ath has iHjen a(.ri(lt‘ntaUy omitUnl on the foMin}? Map, 
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ticularly those of the Verte, les Droites and les Courtes, and are 
encrusted with glaciers that * send many an avalanche thundering 
down. Keep at least several hundred feet away from the debris 
which will be seen at the foot of tliese slopes. (See page 60 for the 
fate of the Abbe Chifflct.) At the extreme head of the Glac. d’Ar- 
genti^re, the cliffs extending from the Aig. do Triolet to Mont Dolent 
are too prcci[>itous to permit the lodgment of .snow in any quantity ; 
but there is one large gully which will attract attention by its size 
and from its leading up to the lowest j)oint on the ridge, that, ap- 
parently, is filled with snow. This is the Col Dolent. Its summit 
is on the frontier, and on the other side there is the (ilac. dii Mont 
Dolent (or Pro de Ilfir). In making a passage* through this gap on 
June 26, 1865, we^ were animated by a hoj>e that we might find a 
]»ass which would compete with the ('ol du (leant; but, although we 
wont through from (kmrmayenr to (liamonix in a day, at the end 
of the day we felt there was not much likelihood of the (Vd Dolent 
superseding the (-ol du (leant. Setting out fron^ (‘ourmayeur fit 
20 min. to I in the morning, at 4.30 a.ni. we passed the chfilets of 
Pre de Par, and at a quarter p.ast 8 were at the head of the ghutier 
of the same name, and at the foot of the (*ol. 

“It wiis the bean -id Gill of a pass. There was a gap in the mountains, with 
a big peak on each side (Mont Dolent and the Aiguille de Triolet). A narrow 
thread of snow le<l iq) to the lowest point between them, and the blue skv 
beyond said, Directly you arrive hero you will begin to go down. We ad- 
dressed ourselves to our bvsk, and at a.m. arrived at the top of the 

pass. Had things gone as they ought, within six hours more we should have 
been at Chamonix. Uimui the other side wc knew that there was a coidoir in 
corrcs]K)ndenco with that up which we had just come. If it had been tilled 
with snow all would have been well. It turned out to bo tilled with ice. Croz. 
who led, passed over to the other .side, and reported that we should get down 
somehow ; but I knew from the sound of his axe how the somehow would be. 

‘‘(Jroz was tied up with our gcHwl Manilla rope, and the whole 200 feet were 
paid out gradually by Aimer and Dienor before lie ceased working. After two 
iiours’ incessant hiil, ho was able to anchor himself to the rock on his right, 
lie then untied himself, the rope wjis drawn in, Biener was attached to the 
end and went down to join his comrade. ITiere was then room enough for 
me to stand by the side of Aimer, and I got my first view of the other side. 
For the first time in my life 1 l(»oked down a slope more than a thousand feet 
h)ng, set at an angle of about which was a sheet of ice from top to bottom. 
It was unbroken by rock or crjig, and anything thrown down it sped away 
unarrested until the level of the (llacier d’Argeiitibre was reached. . . I de-, 
scended the icy stiirease and joined the t»thcrs, and then we three drew in 
the rope teiulerly as Aimer came down. The ju’oeess was repeateil ; (!roz again 
going tx) the front, and availing himself very skilfully of the rocks which j>ro. 
jeeted from tho cliff on our right. Our 200 feet of !‘ope again came to an end, 
ami we again descended one by one. From this point we were able to clamber 
down by tho rocks alone for alnjut ilOO foot, 'riiey then became sheer cliff, 
and w’o stopped for tlinner, alxuit 2.^10 p.m., at the last pljice upon which we 
could sit. Four hours’ incessant work had brt»ught us rather more than half- ’ 
way dowm tho gully. We w’cre now approaching, although we w'cre still high 
above, the schrunds at its base, and the guiiles made out, in some way un- 
known to me, that Nature had perversely placed the only snow-brulge across 
the U)pmost one towards the centre of the gully. It was decided cut diagon- 
ally across tho gully to the point, where the snow-bridge W'as supposed to be. 

1 Michel Croz of Chamonix, Christian Aimer of Grindelwald, Franz Biener of Zermatt, 
and myself. 
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Aimer and Bionor undertook the work, leaving Croz and myself firmly planted 
on the rocks to pay out the rope to them as they advanced, 

“ Aimer and Bionor got to the end of their tether ; the rope no longer assured 
their safety, and they stoi)pod work as wc advanced and coiled it up. Shortly 
afterwards they struck a streak of snow that proved to be jiust al)ovo the bridge 
of which they were in search. The slojie .stoci>ened, and for thirty feet or so 
wo descended face to the wall, making steps by kicking with the toes, and 
thrasting the arms well into the holes .above, just as if they had been rounds 
in a ladder. At this time wo were crossing the upjiermost of the sc'hrunds. 
Needless to say that the snow was of an admirable (|uality ; this performance 
would otherwise have been imixMsible. It was soon over, and we then found 
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ourselves ujkui a liuge rhoinlxiidal rniiss of ire, and still separated from the 
Argeiititro (llacicr by a gigantic rrevjisse. The only bridge over this low’er 
schrurid was at its eastern end, and we were obliged to double back to get to 
it. Cutting continued for lialf-an-hour after it was passed, and it was 5,3.a p.m. 
before the axes stopped work, and wc could at last turn back and look comfort- 
ably at the Ibriuidablc slo ])0 upon w'hich seven hours had been s^ient.^ When 
we arrived ui>on the Clacier (rArgcntirre, our work w’as as good as over. We 
drove a straight track to the chA-lets of Lognan, and thence the way led over 
famili;u* ground. Soon after dusk wo got upon the high road at les Tines, 
.and at 10 p.in. arrived at Chamonix.” tSci'ambfcs amonr/st the Alps^ chap. xvii. 

This pass has subsecpiently been traversed thrice in tlie contrary 
direction, starting from Lognan ; but, notwitlistanding the attractions 
tliat it has for the Al})inist, no one, I believe, has .agiiin crossed it 
from Courmayeur to Cliamonix. There are few places in the Kange 

1 By pennissioii, from u photograph by Mr. E. Edwards. Christian Aimer died at 
Qrindclwald, May 17, 1808, aged 72. 

I estimate the height of this slope at *1200 feet. The triangulation of Capt Mieulet 
makes the height of the imss 11,624 feet above the sea. 

K 
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of ^Umt lllanii that otVer liettcr ojiportuiiities for the u>4e of the ice- 
axe.' 

On tlie N.K. side of the (Jhicicr d’Ar{fentit*re, the .slopes lietween 
Mont Dolent and the Ai*'. dii (.'luirdonnot are les.s steep, hnt not less 
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heautiful tlian tlic ^eater ones of tlie Verte and les Droites. Three 
passe.s lea<l across tliein. 

The Col d’Argentiere, 1 1 , .549 feet (Cx. T. 10, courses ext.), was dis- 
covered by Au^niste Siinond of les Tines while .searching for crystals, 

1 The Heverity of the labour on this occasion caused Aimer’s rij^ht arm to swell in 
a rather alarming manner on the following day ; but this did not prevent him from 
doing the greater part of the work u|)on the flrst. ascent of the Aiguille Verte, three 
days latey, ** 
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and wa» first crossed, on June 22, 1861, by him and his son along 
with Mr. Stephen Winkworth and Tobie Simond. ^ley took 7 hs. 
from Lognan to the top of the pass, and 12 lis. more in descending 
vid the Glac. de Laneuvaz Uj la Folly in the Val Ferret, and thence 
to OrsicTes.^ The summit of the (Jol is on the south-east side of la 
Tour Noire, 12,608 feet, a little peak that can be climbed (by rocks) 
in hs. from the piiss. This ascent was first made on Aug. 3, 1876, 
by the late Moiis. E. Javelle and Mr. F. Turner. 

Ill July, 1862, the late Mr. R. J. »S. Mafjdonald and the Rev. 
Hereford 11. George, w'itli Melchior Anderegg and Christian Aimer, 
])roposed"to cross the Col d’Argeiitihre ; but through taking the W. 
instead of the E. side of the Tour Noire they invented the Col do 
la Tour Noire (height aliout tlie same as the Col d’Argentibre) and 
descended on to the Glac. de Saleinoz (Saleinaz, Salena) instead of the 
Glac. de Laneuvaz, where there passed a night in a hollow of the ice 
(at the point marked with a cross upon the accompa^ing Plan), and 
arrived at Orsieres at 9 on the following morping, having occupied 
3 1 hours in getting to that dirty place from Argenticre ! ^ This pass 
has not, 1 believe, been again crossed from Argenticre to Orsieres. 
Like the Col Dolent, it Is not included in the Cx. T. des courses. 

The third pass, the Col du Ghardonnet, 10,978 feet (Cz. T. 14, 16, 
courses ext.), is^ tlie lowest de])ression between the Aigs. d’Argentiere 
and du Cliardonnet. In 1861, Mr. Winkworth remarked, “llet>veen 
the Cliardonnet and the Argenticre is a tributary glacier, steep and 
crevassed, but I thought not imjiracticable, and leading — who knows 
where? Simond thought to the Glac. du Tour.” It ac^tually leails to 
the (rlacicr de Saleinoz. The niai»s of Mont lllanc at that time were 
much at fault at this end ot the Range. The Col was first crossed 
on Aug. 24, 1863, by Mr. A. Adams-Ueilly (for the Survey which was 
necessary to produce his Map) along with Mr. S. Jlrandram, the 
eminent ‘rea<lcr.' After descending to the ujiper part of the Saleinoz 
Glacier, Reilly went through the Fenetre de Saleinoz (marked on the 
Plan ui)on ]>. 1 30 Col Fenfitre), then descended the Glac. d’Omy by the 
way usually taken when crossing the Col du Tour, ami arrived at Or- 
siijres in lo]: hs. , halts included. Ex. halts, about 1 1| hs. is average time. 

Of late years, an ex<jursion has been established from Lognan over 
the Col du Ghardonnet, the Fenetre de Saleinoz, 10,856 feet, and the 
Col du Tour, 10,991 feet, descending upon the ^"illage of le Tour, 
4695 feet, and returning thence to Chamonix (Cx. T. 17, courses ext.) 
The round is done in one day. The track is marked on the folding 
map. [A variation can be made on this by going through the Fenetre 
du Tour (after crossing the C'ol du Cliardonnet), which takes less time, 

1 The excursion is described by Mr. Winkworth in the second series of Peaku^ P(me 9 
aiu/ Glaciergf vol. i, pp. 231-48. The height of the pass is 'Stated there to^ be 12,.55(S 
feet, and its suinniit is laid down upon the inap accompanying the paper in a position 
that it does not occupy. 

This adventure is related by the Rev. H. B. George in a very interesting )>a)>er in 
the Alpine Journal^ vol. i, pp. 274-88. The Ool was named after la Tour Noire, and 
that name appears to have been given to the peak because it is a tower or pinnac'le of 
dark rock. Upon the Mieulet and the Siegfried Maps the Peak is called Ic Tour Noir 1 
and M. Kurz, in his (xuvle d Vmage des aecensionmetes, calls the Pass Col du Tour 
Noir ! On tlie folding map 1 follow the Otftcial spelling. 
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ami spares the trouble of tleseemliiig fn)iii tlie Fenetre' de Saleiiioz * 
on to the Glac. ilu Trieiit, ami reinouiitiiijj; to the Col du Tour.] 

h. min. 

Logiiaii to the summit of Col du Chardoiinct . . 4 45 

(V)l du (^hardonriot to top of Fenetro do Saloiiur/, . 2 15 

Fenctre do Saloinoz to Vill.i^o of Aii?ciitit‘ro . . 4 Ab 

A pass was elleiited by Mr. (J. 1>. Tuiistall-Moore, witli tlie •jfuides 
Alphonse Siinond and Kdouard Payot, on July 2l», 1900, from the 
basin of the (Jlac. trAr^^entiere to Unit of the (ilae. de Talefre, between 
les Courtes ami the Aij'. de Triolet. No name seemed to have been 
bestowed upon this pass. From Lo^nan to the Montanvert oecu[ned 
lOi hs. 

The principal Ascents to be made from Lo<^nan are those of the 
Ai^^ d'Ar^entiere and the Aij^. ilu Chardcmnet.” 'I’he Aiguille du 

Tour, 11,585 feet (Cx. T. 37, courses ext.), is an insi^iilieant jieak, 
whicli can be gjiined in a little more than an lioiir from the (.V)l du 
Tour, by mounting on the sale of the (llac. du Trient. 

The Aiguille d*Argentiere, 12,799 feet (Cx. T. 34, courses ext.), is 
the highest point at this end of the Chain, and (aunmands everything 
at the northern end of the Range ; and it was this fact that letl to 
the lirst ascent by Mr. Reilly in 1864. We made more than one 
attempt before the summit was gained. Reilly liad a notion that 
the ascent could be accomplished by following the ridge leading to 
the summit from the Col <lu Chardonnet. This route W'as found 

unprotitable and AVe' then descended some distance from the Col 
towards the Argenticre glacier, and re-ascended by a small lateral 
glacier and a couloir above it, directly towards the summit. 

“The glacier was stec[), and the snow gully rising out of it was stcej)cr. 
Seven hundred steps were cut. Then the couloir became steep. We took 
to the rocks on its left, and at last gained tlio ridge, at a point about 1500 

feet above the Col. We faced about to the right, and went along the ridge ; 

keeping on some snow a little IjcIow its crest, on the Saloinoz side. Then we 
got the wind again ; but no one thought of turning, as we were within 250 
feet of the summit. 

“The axes of Croz and (Jouttet w'eiit to work once more, for the slo])e w'as 
about as steei> as snow coidd be. Its surface was covered with a loose, granular 
crust ; dry and utterly incoherent ; which sli])ped away in streaks <lirectly it 
was meddled with. The men had to cut through this into the old bc(is 
underneath, and to pause inceswmtly to rake away the powdery stuff, which 
poured down in hissing streams over a hard substratum. Ugh ! liow cold it 
was ! How the wind lilew ! Couttet’s hat was torn from its fastenings, and 
went on a tour in Switzerland. The hour-like snow, swept off the ridge above, 
was to.ssed spirally upwards, eddying in tourMeutrs ; then, dropt in lulls, or 
caught by other gusts, was flung f;ir and wide to feed the Saloiiioz. ‘My 
feet are getting suspiciously numbed,’ cried Reilly: ‘how about frost-bite?’ 
‘Kick hard, sir,’ shouted the men; ‘it’s the only way.’ T/tvir fingers were 
kept alive by their work ; but it was cold for the feet, and they kicked and 
hewed simultaneously. 1 followed their examj^le too violently, and made a 
liole clean through iny footing. A clatter followed as if crockery had been 
thrown down a well. 

“I wont down a stop or two, and discovered in a second that all were 
standing over a cavern (not a crova.sso, speaking properly) that was bridged 

1 Reilly and 1, Michel Croz and Fran 9 oiB CouM^t (the founder of the Grand Hotel 
Couttet at Chamonix, and father of its present proprietor). 
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over by a thin vault of ico, from which ^roat icicles hung in groves. Almost 
in the same minute Uoilly pushed one of his hands right through the roof, 
Th<f whole party might have tumbled through at any moment. * Go ahead, 
Croz, wo are over a chasm!’ ‘Wo know it,* ho answered, ‘and we can’t find 
a firm place.’ In the blandest manner, my comrade inquired if to persevere 
would not be to do that which is chilled ‘tempting Providence.’ My reply 
being in the affirmative, ho further observed, ‘Suppose we go down?’ ‘Very 
willingly.’ ‘Ask the guides.’ They had not the least objection; so wo went 
down, and slept that night at the Montanvert. 

“We sot out on the Hth of July, with Croz, Payot, ^ and Charlet, to finish 
off the work which had been cut short so abruptly, iind slept, as before, at 
the OhA-lets de Jjognan. On the 1.5th, about mid -day, wo arrived upon the 
summit of the aiguille, and found that we had actually >)een within one hundred 
feet of it when wo turned back upon the first attempt. It was a triumph to 
Keilly. In this neighbourhood ho had performed the feat (in 186.3) of joining 
together ‘two mountains, each about 1.3,000 feet high, standing on the mcap 
about a mile and a half apart.’ Long before we made the ascent he liad 
procured evidence which could not bo impugned, that the Pointe des Plines, 
a fictitious summit which had figured on other maps as a^iistinct mountain, 
could be no other than the Aiguille d’Argentiero, and he had accordingly 
obliterated it from the preliminary draft of his map. We saw that it was 
right to do so. The Pointe des Plines did not exist. ”2 Stramhlfjs amoufjst 
the AfpSf chap. xi. 

The Swiss Surveyors seem to have an aflfection for the name 
‘ Pointe des Plines,’ and have bestowed it (in the Siegfried map) upon 
a previously unnamed point, 10,056 feet, on the northern side of the 
(flac. de Saleinoz. It is enough to make lieilly rise from his grave. 

The Aig. d’y\rgentii*re <*an also be ascended from Lognan by way 
of the (llac. des Amethystes, and a ridge running from the summit 
towanls the S.W. An ascent from Lognan to the top by this way 
has been efleiited in 8i hs. (including halt). See Alpine Journal^ 
vol. XX, j). 45. 

The Aiguille du Chardonnet, 12.543 feet (Cx. T. 35, courses ext.), 
occiiides a commanding position, and from its summit there is a 
view only slightly inferior to that from tlie Aig. d’Argentiere. It 
was first astjcnded on Sept. 20, 1865, by Mr. Robert Fowler, with 
the guides Michel Ralnicat and Michel Ducroz of Chamonix. They 
started from the Village of Argentiere, followed the path up the 
right bank of the Glac. cP Argentiere until near the mountain, and 
then turning ejistwards struck the ridge high up which runs from 
the summit of the (3iardonnet towards the north-west, and followed 
it to the toj). Nc.arly 18 hours were occupied from the Village of 
Argentiere to the summit and Iwick. Mr. P. W. Thomas in Aug., 
1870, improved ujMm this. He went from the Village of Argentiere 
uj) the (rlac. du Tour directly towtards the mountain (not by the 
Col du Tour route), climbed its northern side (at the last i)art of 
the way following the same rhlge na Mr. Fowler), and took only 8| 
hs. getting to the summit and 3i hs. coming back. This appears 
to be the best route that has lieeii discovered up the Chardonnet. 

1 The Michel Payot who is referreii to in the Introduction and elsewhere. 

2 Left Lognan at 3.15 a.in. ; arrived on summit 11.20 a.m., and at the Villas of 
Arjjrentiijrc 7.10 ji.in. Time 12 h. 3.5 min. :u;tna1 walkinjr. The route taken on the first 
ascent rtMiiains the route. It is (iiiestionable whether anything is gtiined in time by 
descending to Argenti6re instead of vhi Tjognan. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ASCENT OP MONT BLANC. 

ROUTES— BY THE BOSSES— BY THE CORRIDOR— TIMES ASCENDING AND 
DESCENDING — ^ST. GERVAIS ROUTE— COST— REFUGES— THE SUMMIT 
RIDGE— CREVASSES NEAR THE SUMMIT— VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT 
—THE SHADOW OF MONT BLANC— THE EIFFEL GALLERY. 

Most of the Excursions whi(?h are upon the Chamonix list have now 
been mentioned,^ hut tliere still remains the Ascent of Mont Blanc 
itself. There are three routes M’hieh are more or less used on the 
French side,® viz. ; — 

1. From Chamoi&x by the Grands Mulets, Grand Plateau, and Bosses du 

Dromadaire. 

2. From Chamonix by the Grands Mulets, Grand Plateau, Corridor and 

Kochers Rouges. 

3. From Chamonix (or St. Gervais), by the Aiguille and Dome du Godter. 

and there are five others starting on the Italian side, viz. ; - 

4. From Courmayeur, by the Glac. de Miage, Glac. du Dome, and Ddme 

du Godter. 

6. do. by the Glacier du Mont*Blanc. 

6. do. by the Glacier de la Brenva. 

7. do. by the Col du Gdant and Aiguille du Midi. 

8. do. by the Glaciers de Brouillard and de Fresnay, and 

the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 

These five latter (Nos. 4-8) will l)e referred to in Chapter NIV. 

Route No. 1 is now the favourite way, and the mini her of the 
persons who go hy it or hy No. *2 exceeds that of those who use all 
tlie other Avays jmt together. These two Routes are marked in strong 
dotted line uimn the folding Map. 

So far as the (brands Mulets see pp. 114-115.® Upon starting up- 
wards from the Pavilion, it is customary to go to tlie uj^per end of 
the rocks upon whicli the establishment is situated ^strong track) and 
there take to the Clac. de Tacoiiiiaz, iind to traverse that ghicier 
from one side to the other. See track on engraving of Mont Blanc 
from the Jireveiit. At this part the route mounts gently, and goes 
towards the ridge connecting the Aig. and Dome du Goftter. It then 
turns to the left, and mounts directly towards the summit. Between 
the asterisk on the engraving ami the (irand Plateau, one passes 

1 Several amorist the reHidiie (the patwaf^c of the Col de la Brenva, and the Ascents 
of the Ai^. du Geant and the Orandes Jomsses) will be dealt with in connection with 
Counnayeur. 

2 The old route from the Grand IMatetau to the Bpchers Rouges {aiwittn pansage) is 
now abandoned. 

2 On the slopes of the Ai^. du Midi, above Pie^ 6, rEchelle and its^yicinity, there 
are many stfuies which are insecurely fioisiKl, and ^ablc to come <lown at any moment. 
A Chamonix guide will not fail to point this out. A good look-out should be kept. 
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successivelj' the Petites Montees^ the Petit Plateau (see p. 61), and 
the Grandee MonUcs, The (Irand Plateau is the next stage on the 
ascent. In the engraving, only the edge of it is seen. Five minutes 
after arriving there, if it is intended to follow the route of the 
Bosses, you turn to the right, and mount ]>y moderately -inclined 
slopes to the right hand of the rock on which the Vallot Refuge is 
built, and got close to the summit of the Dome du Godter, 14,210 
‘feet, /riien turn to the left and keep to the crest of the ridge (or 



THK riBRRE l-OINTUK. 

near to it) all the rest of the way to the summit. The only steep 
bits upon this route are ujion the Rosses du Dromadaire. 

In 181)0, a variation was maile upon this route. After passing 
the Refuge Vallot, at a point alamt half-way between it and the 
lower of the Rosses, a <liriH*t course was shaped for the Summit. 
a(o-oss the slopes. It seems not unlikely that this variation will be 
frequently adopted. 

If the" Corridor route is to l)e followed, go half across the Graml 
Plateau towards the summit, then liear to the left, anti look for a 
wjiy over the large creva.sse or crevjisses which will be fouinl there. 
The track nt)w iKJComes visible again on the view from the Rrevent, 
mounting underneath the lower Rtxdiers Rouges, going nearly east, 
anti away from the summit. Ft then bentls rouiitl tt) the right, anti 
emerges a little lower than the Janssen cabane on the Rochers Rouges, 
14,794 feet. You piiss to the left of this, and shape your course for 
the rocks called the Petits Rochers Rouges, 15,030 feet, from them 
make for the Petits Millets, 15,391 feet, anti steer directly for the 
Observatory, 15,781 feet, wliich is in full view during the latter part 
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of the way. The Corridor ia steep, hut by this route the slopes are 
at a moderate inclination during the last 900 feet of the ascent. 

The two routes arc frequently combined. Tt is not easy to say 
whether it is better to mount by the Bosses and to descend by the 
Corridor, than to go the contrary way. During very high wind the 
Bosses route may be perhai)s somewhat more hazardous than tlie (\)r- 
ridor. In time, there is little difference lietween one and the other. ^ 

Times. — Between the Grands Mulcts and the Summit times are 
largely affected by the condition of the weather ami the state of the 
snow. The same in<lividual under different conditions may take f trice 
the length of time that he will upon another. In fine weather, and 
with the snow in good order, the following are probable times.* 

Ascending via the C'cumiDou (ex. halts). 

h. mill. 

*2 

50 
10 
15 
2 40 
50 


Descending via the Bosses (ex. 

Total 

HALTS). 

1 

45 

h. 

mil 

Summit to Hofugo Vallot .... 


1 

10 

Refuge Vallot to Grands Mulcts 


1 

.55 

Grands Mulcts to Pierre Pointuo 


1 

50 

Pierre Pointuo to Chamonix 

. 

1 



Total 5 .55 

The way u]) Mont Blanc riA the Aig. and Dome du Gohter, com- 
monly called the St. Gervais Boute, is likely to come into greater 
prominence. In 1898, a path was constructed from the Pav\ Bellevue 
up Mont Lachat to the top of les Rogues. Mulo-]iath ends there. 
A jiath continues to the Tete Kousse, where there is an Inn, which 
was opened in August, 1899. This Inn, Hotel-Chalet de Tete Bousse, 
is situated at about 3170 metres (10,400 feet), and is about 300 feet 
higher than the (irands Mulcts, and one attains this elevation almost 
without touching snow. Reasonable jirices, Rrom St. (lervais to the 
Pav. Bellevue takes 2i lis. ; from Pav. Bellevue to the (liAlet de Tete 
Rousse alK)ut 4 hs. ; from Chfilet de Tete Rousse to the Vahmte on the 
Aig. du Goftter occupies 2i to 3 hs. ; and thence to the Refuge Vallot 
aliout IJ hs. 

Expense. — The Chamonix tarif for Mont Blanc is 100 francs j»er 
Guide (Cx. T. 1, courses ext.). If two are taken by a single individual, 
and a night is passed at the Gramls Mulcts, the totial cost will be 
little if at all under £12. 

1 Mont Blanc has been a8ccncle<l on various occasions in one lonsr day. On July 21, 
ISOT), Mr. F. Morsheafl of Winc.bester left Chamonix ut a.ni., arrived on the summit 
at 10 a.m-. and returned to Chamonix at 4.2r> p.iii.7^hiiH making the ascent in 10 hours, 
.including ^balls. 


Chamonix to the IMorrc Pointuo 
Pierre Pftiiituo to Pierre h. rEchclle . 
Pierre ^ rEohclle to the Grands Mulcts . 
Grands Mulcts to edge of Grand Plateau 
Grand Plateau to top of lltieliers Rouges 
Roehers Rouges to Summit 
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It is to bo noted that the Chamonix Tarif takes various contingencies into 
consideration. If the tourist starts for Mont Blanc and gets no higher than 
the (r rands Mulcts, ho will be charged 20 francs only, if ho returns within one 
day (Cx. T. 2, courses ext.). If he gets to the Grand Plateau, the charge 
will bo 50 francs (Cx. T. 4, c. ext.) ; to the top of the Corridor, or the top 
of the Bosses, 70 francs (Cx. T. 5, c. ext.). *If he gets higher than these points 
the full 100 francs maj^be exacted. If the ascent pccupies more than three 
days, each guide must bo paid 10 francs extra, per day. 

The tarif of St. GorvaLs is 80 francs per Guide if the ascent is made from 
St, Gervais and return is made to the siimo place; or 100 francs per Guide 
if the ascent is made from St. Gervais and descent is made to Chamonix. 

A party on the Ascent of Mont Blanc, whether accompanied by a 
guide or not, should consist of not fewer than three persons; and 
this ap])lies to all the excursions that are mentioned in this l)ook 
upon which it is iie(;essary to traverse snow-covered glacier. 

n 

Refuges. — The Obseiwatory on the Summit,' the^Cabane on the 
Jlochers Kouges, and the Vallot 01)servatory are private proi)erty, 
and a<lmittance can only be obtained by favour.^ The Refuge Vallot 
is on a ditlerent basis. There is right to admittance, but the building 
is small, it is far from being comfortable, and is generally in a very 
objectionable condition. The principal advantage in pjissing a night 
there is the opportunity it alfords of arriving on the summit at an 
early hour to see the view. The cnbme on the Aiguille du Gohter 
is open to all. 

The Summit has lieen descriljcd by various authors as resembling 
the ba(^k of a donkey, a pear cut in half, and tlie ba(jk of a carp. 
I am unable to account for tliese aljerrations of intellect. The summit 
is a ridge of snow 145 j»aces long, descending more steeply on the 
Fremdi tliaii uj)on the Italian side. Its crest is nearly level, but the 
eastern is aligldhf higher than the western end. There is every 
probability tluit three roc^ky ridges meet almost immetliately under- 
neath the Observatory, and at no great distance below it. The little 
patch of rock on the Italian side calle<l la Tourette is only 171 feet 
lower than the very highest iK)int.^ The summit of the Mont Blanc 
do Courmayeur lies in the same direction, and can be visited in a 
short hour. Hope shoubl l)e employed.^ The condition of* the snow 
on the very top of Mont Blanc is usually good. The greater part of 
that which falls is blown or drifted away, and the small amount that 
remains behind speedily binds to the oUl snow underneath. 

1 Mons. Vallot ]>ul>lishca the following notifii'ation. “ Les aavants dc toiite nationality 
sont luhnis syjonrnor et h. travaillcr a I’Observatoire. 11s doivent (lemander Tautorisa- 
tion ail dim'teiir (M. J. Vallot, 01 avenue il’Aiitin, it l*aris), en indiquant soinniairenient 
I’objet de leurs tnivaux. Ila devront emmener aveo eux, leuru frais, un des ffuUieg- 
comtermteurs (Alphonse Payot, Michel Savioz, Jules Hossonney) qui se char^'era de fairc 
la cuisine et Ic service.” 

2 lly the courtesy of M. Eiffel, 1 am ))ermitted to reproduce the accoini>anying Plan 
of the Summit, whii’h was made for him in 185)1. 

3 Though there are not at the present time any visible crevasses ctogf to the summit- 
ridge, a few years ago it was intersectwl by a rather considerable one, which rendereii 
it ditheult to* go from one end to the other. 
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View from the Summit.— Those who are early or late uiw)n the 
summit stand the best chance of viewing the incomparable panorama 
that can be seen from it. Before mid-day, clouds almost always fonii 
over Italy. 



I'LAN OK Till-: SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, BY X. IMH*:LI), l8gi. 

' The nojirost part of the Xorthern view embraces M. Blanc dii Tacnl, Mont 
Maudif, the Aig. du Midi, DAme and Aij?. du OoCiter, Chamonix and the V^alley, 
range of the Hrdvent, the Biiet, Dent dn Midi, the Aig. yertc, and basin of 
the Talofro. Farther away, the Lake of (icneva and iiKaintains of the OV)orlainl. 
In the Umiei'u. view the Col and Aig. dji (leant, (irandcs Jorasses, Grand (^ombin, 
ail between the Weisshom and Monte Rosa, juirt of the Val Ferret, the npj)or 
end of the Val d’Aoste, and (on the right) the M. Blanc do Courmayenr, are 
amongst the princii»al features. The HoatJt^em shows M. BLinc do (Joumiayeur 
on the left, the trough of the Italian Glac. de Mhige, the Aigs. de^T^atAto, 
part of the Val Vdni, the Pyramidos Calcaires, and Col do la Beigrw;" in the 
distance, the whole of the Graian Alps ; and in the extreme distance, Monte 
Viso and the Maritime Alp^ hre in the centre^ and the Alps of Dauphin^ on 
the right. The W^tern view has the summit-ridgb in the foreground, Sallanches 
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in tho middle distance, the Jum and a large part of mnce on the borizoL* 
The Soiitkem section is, perhaps, the most striking one, though at every poiat> 
of the compass there is tomelhing. ^ 

The Shadow of Mont Blanc projected in the air appears only 
just after sunrise, and shortly before sunset. I have seen this 
remarkable apparition^ twice. The first time on Aug. 9, 1893, when 
promenading the summit -ridge at daybreak, watching the gradual 
development of the view. “ Presently, a glow behind the Mischaljel- 
homer indicated where the sun was about to rise. At the next turn, 
ranges began to take form, and in the direction of Aix-les- Bains 
an unknown mountain, as high <as Mont Blanc itself, made its 
appearance. While returning to the east-north-east the orb of day 
came up with a lx)und ; rays streamed lietween the peaks and sepa- 
rated the ridges, and gleaming tops broke out like watch-fires around 
the vast circumference. The next turn to the west shewed that the 
unknown mountain was a fraud; it was the slipxlow^of Mont Blanc 
projected in the air. Before the sun had fairly risen the deception 
was not apjiarent. The huge, grey form, startling by its immensity, 
bore a most striking resemblance to a real mountain. The tones 
deepened as it sank, and in forty minutes it died away.” Prof. Ch. 
Martins seems to have lieen tho first who saw the shadow at sunset 
(in Aug., 1844), and he declared that the A urora Borealis alone could 
vie with this magnificent phenomenon. 

Ilie*Gktllery (or Tunnel) which was driven in 1891 by oMiers of 
M. Eiftel (see pp. 71-3) w^as in a good state of preservation in 1893, 
and I could walk fnmi one einl to the oilier without stooping. In 
tlie following year its dimensions Imd diminished so much that one 
could not stand upright at any part, and entry had to be effected on 
all fours. On July 20, 1894, at 9.45 a.m., the temperature of the 
interior of the gallery, 35 feet from its mouth, was 2°*5 Fiilit., or 
29” *5 F. lielow freeziiig-iioint. At the same time, the temperature 
of the external air in the shade w^as 18” F. 

Precautions. — Mont Blanc is particularly liable to rapid changes in 
weather, and to sudden and extreme variations of temperature. In 
a single Iwnr^ the best weather often changes to the worst. Many 
persoiis are unacquainted with this fact, and start for an ascent with- 
out adequate f>rote(?tion (see page 62). (Boves sliould he taken. Felt 
Iwots are excellent for use on the summit, wiiere tlie temjierature of 
the snow a few inches below' tlie surface is permanently tw'cnty degrees 
and upwards below the freezing-point. * 

A Winter Ascent of Mont Blanc.— On Jan. 31, 1870, an afJ^ent of 
Mont Blanc w^tus made from Chamonix, by w’ay of the Bosses. Tlie 
temperature on tlie summit w'as -25” C., that is to say, 45" F. below' 
freezing-point. See Alpine Journal^ vol. vii, p. 439. 
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THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC. 

THE BATHS OF ST. GEUVAIS — THE SOURCES — THE CATASTROFHE — 
VILLAGE OF ST. GERVAIS — ASCENT OF MONT JOLY — ASCENT OF AIG. 
I)K BIONNASSAV — BIONNAY — CONTAMINES — COL DK MIAGE - THE 
GREATEST TUMBI.E ON RECORD — NOTRE DAME DE LA GORGE — 
NANT BOUlftlANT — GLACIER AND COL DE TRELATETE — COL DU 
MONT TONDU -— COL DU (SLACIER — CHAlET \ LA BALME — COL DU 
BONHOMME - COL DES FOURS — MOTETS — CHAPIEUX — COL DE LA 
SEIGNE — LAC DE COMBAL — ASCENT OF AIG. DE TRJiLATftTE — 
MORAINES OF THE MIA()E — d6mE ROUTE UP MONT BLANC- - dOmE 
HUT — ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC BY THE GLAC. DU MONT BLANC, 
ANg BY THE BROUILLARD GLACIER — MONT BLANC DE COURM^VYEUR 
— BRENVA GLACIER — COURMAYEUR — ASCENT OF MONT SAXE— MONT 
CHETIF — THE CBAMMONT — COL DE CHECOURI — COL DU GliIANT — 
AIGS. BLANCirE AND NOIRE DE PEUTERET— LES DAMES ANCiLAISES 
—THE AIG. DU GEANT— MONT BLANC BY THE COL DU GJilANT AND 
AIG. DU MIDI — COL DE ROCHEFORT -COL DES FLAMBEAUX — COL 
DE TOULE — ASCENT OF MONT BLANC BY THE BRENVA GLACIER ■ 
ASCENT OF THE GKANDES JORASSES — COURMAYEUR TO THE COL 
FERRET — ASCENT OF MONT DOJ.ENT — CHALETS DE FERRET TO 
OILSlftRES — CHAMPEY — MARTIGNY — THE FORCLAZ— HOW TO GET 
AWAY FR03I CHAMONIX. 

A .STURDY j)edestrian can walk round tlio Kanj^n of Mont Blanc in 
four days. There is a carnajj^e-rotKl for most of the distance, and a 
.mule-path the rest of the way. 

1st day. — Chamonix vitl le Fayet and St. Cervais to Nant llourrant. 
2nd*day. — Nant Bourrant by the (^ols du Bonhomme jukI do la 
Sei^^ne to Courmayeur. 

.3rd day.— Courmayeur over the Col Ferret tc3 Orsiercs, or Champex. 
4th day. — Orsibres (or Champex) vUt the (ireat St. Bernard Koad, 
the Forclaz, and the Tete Noire (or the Col de Balme) to 
Chamonix. * 

If three days are taken between Chamonix and Courmayeur, the 
first nif^ht is usually passed at Contamines, and the secjond .at les 
Chapieux, or les Motets. 
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Chamonix to the Baths and Village of St. Gervais, Contamines, 
and Nant Bourrant (Cx. T. 75, 76, 77, 80). Cliamonix to le Fayet, 
see [»|». 88, 112. The cniranee to flic Baths of Si. (Jervais is aliout 
a ([uarter of a mile from the Railway -station, just where the Hon 
Nant Torffent (fcbouches on to the phiiii of Sailanches ; and, as it 
has ratlier the air of an entrance to a private park, people are some- 
times timorous about enteririf^. Admittance now' costs 25 centimes. 



ENTRANCE TO THE BATHS OF ST. GERVAIS. 


From the Hridj^e of Hon Nant at le Fayet there arc three W'ays by which 
ong can f,^et to St. (lervixis the Village. One through the grounds of 
tlie Haths, past a and c and by the zigzag path marked on the Flan ; 
or by E, the old road, short and steep (about 25 min. going up, ^or 
15 min. coming down) ; or by f f, tlic new' road, w’hich has easy 
gradients, and is much longer than the other ways. There are no 
houses on the old road ; but aliout one -third way up f there is 
the llo'rEi. AND Fknsion des^ Fanouamas. I recommend the way 
through the grounds of the Haths in preference to the other roads. 

A few liimdred feet from the cntnance there are, at A, the Baths, in a newly- 
construetud, haiidHoine, and wclbarranged building. i The munres are at C, near 
the entrance to the (Sorgo of Crepin (marked by an asteri^k). They are said 
to have been discovered in 180(5 by a w'orkman of Servo/., w'hen trout fishing. 

1 “ L’EUhlissenient thcnual, oonstrnit sur Ics plans do M. Jory, est line mcrveille 
d’Cdegunce sobre et do (;ominodit(^. Impossible de r^\cr ricn de plus parfait au point 
do vue hydrothilir.i.piiiiie : cabines de Imins, sallcs dc doiu'hi^s de touto nature, salles de 
pulv^risaiions, d’iiihalations, Iwiins de vapeiir du systtnie Berthe si appriJcie, massage 
savant, tout est reuni dans ces Theriiics pour assurer I’emploi coinplet des proprieties 
th6rapeutiiiues de l*ean minerale, Tobservation mathematitiue des ordoimances mcuicales, 
le bicii-6tre et les aisds des baigneurs.” 
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Mons. (jontiird (Gonthard), the proprietor, npoodily turned them to account, 
and founded the Btithing e.<tablishnient. The principal s})ring is named after him 
la source (fontard, and yields 140,000'^itres j)or day, temp. 102® F. The source 
du Torrent gives 10,000 litres a day, Siimo temp. ; and the source, de Me^ sup- , 
plies 30,000 litres a day, torn}). 107® F. For over 90 yeiirs tbo w(^rs of those 
springs have been known to possess valmiblo properties. i Whether he ‘takes 


TO OHAMONDI 
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the waters ’ or not, a pedestrian may do wor.so than revive himself here, before 
continuing his walk, with a VajKiur Bath on the stjsteim Berthe^ — which is 
warranted not to a.sphyxiate. 

The Hotels of the Baths arc a kiliT from the Baths themselves, at 
the entrancorto the (iorge of Oepin. Formerly the Baths and Hotel 
were united in one establishment, and their ap])earanee, i>rior to 
1892, is shewn in the view ujion p. 144, wliich I am permitted to 

1 It is claimed that they are beneficial for the following complaints and disonlers. 

1. Maladies la peau: £r;z<ima, iirticaire, psoriasis, pityriasis, (Eruptions furonculeuses, 
prurigo, lichen, herpdsHaciKi, couiiero.se, etc. ; 2. Mnlaaies des vmes digesHces: Dyspe])sic, ♦ 
gastralgie, enUirite, engorgement du foie, pl^thore alxloiuinale, constipation, etc. ; 8. 
Maladies des vaies urinaires : Oravelle, catarrhe tie la vessie ; 4. MaloAies da FiUiskis : 
Catarrhe ut^rin, .engorgemerit du col, metrites li6cs aux affections de la jHiau ; 5. 
Maladies des vuies respired oiree / Angine granuleuse, laryngite, catarrhe bronchique, 
catarrhe nasal, ozfene, etc. ; 6 . Maladies twroeuses: N^rroses d’origine arthritique. 
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reprotluce 1)^ the courtesy of M. Tairraz, of Chamonix. On the night 
of July II, vl892, tJje whole of the central (and oldest) portion of 
tliese Imildingl^, and the fartlier ends of the two wings, were erased 
hy the smlden l)ursting of a suh-glacdal reservoir in the little Glacier de 
Tete iiou.sse (see p. 112). The flood first coursed down the Valley of 
llioiimassay, and at its mouth half obliterated the Village of liionnay. 
It then joined the lion Nant Torrent, and did little further mischief 
until it was compressed between the walls of the Gorge of Crepin ; 
from the lower extremity of which it issued with tremendous violence, 



THE SYST^ME HEKTHE. 

* and in a few minutes battered the Baths to ruin, and swept away and 
drowned tlie greater part of the visitors. Those who were in the buihl- 
ing on the left escaped ; but, with few excej»tions, all who were in the 
central aiul in the farthest blocks perished. How many were lost is un- 
known. It is supposed that at the Baths alone the nunil>er exceeded one 
humlred and twenty. The buildings on the left, and those at the near 
end of the right hand have been restored, but there is now an open space 
where the otliers stood — not a trace of them rciUfains. There is another 
Hotel (opened in 1900) belonging to the Ihithing Establishment Co., just 
at the entrance to the grounds, called GliAXD Hdtel DE LA Savotk. 

For the Hotels of St. Gervais see p. 112. At the back of the village 
there is unlimited sjiace for walks on the down-like mountains which 
^stretch from the Pav. Bellevue to Chittelard on the high road. The 
best excursions in the contrary ilirection are the charming walks to 
Combloux and Megbve, and the Ascent of Mont Joly. For either of 
them you l)egin by going ovgr the Devil’s Bridge (D on the Plan). 


144 CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. chap. xiv. 

Mont Joly, 8291 feet (Cx. T. 73, 74), is the loftiest point on the loft bank 
of the Val Montjoie. It lies due K. of Containines, but its osootit ds generally 
made from St. Gorvais, by passing over the Devil’s Bridge, and by a road as 
far as the villages of Orcin and los Granges; after that by path and grass- 
slopes. In the middle of the day this is a hot route. Time from St. Gorvais 
to the Pavilion 3J hs. The Paviij.on du Mont Jolt, plank clnllot oi>oned in 
1895, 12 beds, very civil and obliging jvoprietor ; logemont 2 fr. .50 ; petit 
dejeuner 1 fr. 25 ; dejeuner h, la fourehette 2 fr. 50 ; diner 3 fr. .50 ; vin 
ordinaire 1 fr. 25. Pension 10 frs. a day, including wine. From the J^avillon 
to the summit, by a track, takes about 1 h. ; summit to Pavilion 25 min. 
Wooden cross and hnwmr €le ^nerre on the toji. The view is m«xst extensive ; 
and, besides embracing the Aig. do Bionnassiiy, the Col do Mitigo, and a side 
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of Mont Blanc which cannot be seen U) such advantjigc from any other point, 
extends over a great part of Kavoy, .aial to the Alps of J)anphin5. There is 
another route ritX St. Nicholas *de Veroce, (!afk J)U Mont Joi.y; CakA 
Nationaf., which i.s more shadetl. A carriage - road connects St. (iervais with 
St. Nicholas, thence there is a mule-path to the Pavilion. Time aV>out .3J hs. 
In descending, a jiedestrian can get from the l*{iv. to St. Nicholas in 35 min., 
thence t<j the road at Bi«)nnay in 30 min., and to St. Gervais 45 min. Few 
Knglish have hitherto visited Mont .Joly. 

The principal ascent that can he made from St. Gervais (after 
Mont Blanc) i.s that of the Aig. de Bionnassay, 13,324 feet (Cx. T. 
38, courses ext.; Cr. T. 70 frs.), which i.s e.\oee<lod only in elevation 
by the Aig. Verte (13,540) ami the Grandes Jorasses (13,790). Tliis 
si)lendid peak, from some directions, h)oks liner than Mont Blanc 
itself. The lirst ascent W€as ellected on July 28, ]8()5, by Messrs.^ 
Edward North Buxton, E. C. ({rove, and It. Macdonald, with the 
guides J. P. Cachat and Michel Payot. 

They “left the Pavilion Bellevue at 1.20 a.m., and followed the usual route 
to the Aig. du God tor as far as the foot of t^o ^to Rouges” [?]. “They then 
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cro^sod tho Glac. do Bionnnssay, and ancondcd an excessively stoop pfiacier 
which falls from the arHe coiinectinpr the Aipf. do Bumiiassay with Mont 'JVicot. 
The arpte was attained at 10, ami tho suiniiiit at 3.ir> p.in. It was not con- 
sidered advisjiblo to descend the siiino way. Tho tireie w'tus therefore quitted 
at a point rather higher than that at which it had been reached, and a descent 
w'as eifected on tho S.W. side, over rocks, t-o tho head of tho b’rench (Jlac. do 
Miago, which was reached at nightfall. Tho night was spent on some rocks 
alnivo tho level of the tV>l <le Miiigo, an<l the party reached St. (lervais at 
noon tho following day.” Alpine ,/oitrntt/, vol. ii, pp. 132-JJ. The track of 
the first ascent is given on the folding Map. 

Tho ascent of the Aig. do Bioniiassay is rarely made, and it is 
generally accounted ditticnlt. 

From St. (lervais to Bionnay, 3192 feet, takes 50 min. (no inn ; 
wine can be had, good* and cheap). Half way lM3tween tlic two 
places you jiass the village of les Praz. .Alnive Bioniifiy the Val 
Montjoie narrow.s, road good, and well -wooded u]» to and a little 
beyond Nant Bourrant. It takes 1 hour easy going from Bioiinay to 
Contamines, 3i^39 feet, Hotkl du Bon Hommk, (dvil proprietor, prices 
lower than the aver.age. Contamines is 5.^ miles from St. (iervais. 

[Col de Miage (Cx. T. 21, Cr. T. 50 frs.).* Alwmt 2 kils. lH\vt>nd 
Bionnay, oppo.site to St. Nhdiolas, there is the entrance of the val Ion 
leading to the (^ol dc Miage. Two paths, one on each side of the 
stream, go to the chalets of ^liage.^ Thence to the top c»f the Gol, 
11,076 feet, takes alnnit 4i hs. The summit of the Pol lies S.S.W. 
of tho Aig. de Bionnassay, and the ascent to it from the ujn>cr 
plateau of the French (llac. de Miage is matle by a rocky rib, that 
lias at itss side a long and steep ice-slope, upon which there has 
occurred one of the bigg(*st tumbles on record. 

On the 11th ^f Jidy, IShl, a large party of tourists was assembled on the 
top of the (^ol de Miage,-* with the ol)ject of discovering whether an ascent 
of Mont Blanc could be made from this direction. Whilst the rest were 
stopjnng for breakfast, one of the i»arty, Mr. Birkbcclc, went aside, and the 
others tlid not at first remark his absence. When it was noticed, his track was 
followed, and it was fouml that he ha<l fallen down precipitous slopes of .snow 
and ice, and wa.s descried nearly half a mile away, at the foot of the slopc.s, 
at the head of the French (ilac. de Miage. His friends went to his a.s.si.stance 
as quickl}’ a*< po>sible, but nearly 2.^ hs. elapscil before they could reach him. 

Iletn'ei'u the j/hire a here Mr, lUrkherh ronnnettced to slide or fall and the place 
irhere he stopped there iras a diference of lerel of ahont feet ! 'I'he sUipe W'as 
gentle where he first lost his fwiting, and he tried to stop him.self with his 
tingors and nails, but the sn(»w was too hard. “Sometime.s he descende«l feet 
fir^t, sometimes head first, then he went sideways, and once or twice he had 
the sensation of .shotiting through the air.” He came to a stop at the c<lge of 
a large crevasse. When rcachecl, it was found that he was almost half-skinned 
by abrasion and friction. “By his passage over the snow, the .skin was re- 
moved from the outside of the legs and thighs, the knees, the whole of tho 
lower part of the bat-k and j)art of the ribs, together with .some from the no.so 
and forehead. He had not lost much bloocl, but he presented a most gha.stly 

1 Cr. T. 60 frs. is an abbreviation of Courmaycur Tarif des Courses. 

2 A small niountain-iriTi, callcil the Chalet de Deux Frfcres (formerly a shooting-box 
belonging to Count de Niciolay), was o])ene<l in ISUS on the tJol de Tricot, between the 
Clac. de Bionnas.say anrl the Chalets of Miage. 

3 Consisting of Sir Leslie Stephen, Messrs. F. F. Tuckett, F. Mather, J. Birkbeck, 

and the Rev. Charles Hudson ; a(x'om])aiiied by the guides Melchior Anderegg, Mollanl, 
liostc, J. J. Bennen, and Peter Perm. Birkfieck was a very young man in charge of 
Hudson. . ** 
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spectacle of bloody raw flesh.” Ho was transiKtried to St. Gervais, and re- 
mained there in a critical condition for some weeks, but ultimately recovered 
bettor than mi>?ht have been expected. 

The descent from the Col to Courmayeur occupies a1x)ut 6 hs., 
and leads down the entire length of the Italian Clac. de Miage to the 
Val Veni near the liUC do (Jombal ; and tlience down the valley ]>y 
a good patli, past la Visaille, 5423 feet. The existence of this pass 
has been known for al)out a century, but it is not frequently used. 
One can go on foot this way from (iourmayeur to Chamonix in 19 hs. 
(see Pen/cx, and (rlaeiv^a, 2nd ser. vol. i, pp. 194-207). There 

is a cabanr. called the Befuge Durier on the summit of the Col dc 
JMiage, which was opened in Aug. 1899.] 

From Contamines to Notre Dame de la Gorge ttakes 45 min. Carriage- 
rojwl ends there. Notre Dame to Nant Bourrant (Borrant), 1457 
metres, 4780 feet, takes 40 min. Hotkl-chalkt Na\t Bourraxt, 
good beds, reasonable jirices. Before arriving there stop a minute to 
look over the bridge. There is now no otlier place •>vhere refresh- 
ments can be had before Chaineux or les Motets, except the Chdlet 
la Balme; and most of the way is bare an<l shadowless. l"pon these 
accounts it is preferable to .start from Nant Bourrant rather than 
from ('Ontamines for the second day. 

[Nant Bourrant is immediately opiM)sito to the end of the Glac. de Tr4- 
latSte, one of the larger glaciers of Mont Blanc, which is not much visited, 
and is incf>rroctly delineated njH)ii all maps. The Payillon de Tr^latete, 
6 IS.*} feet, is a sin.ali place, sometimes closed. One path leads to it from Nant 
Bourrant in about l.J hs., and another from Contamines in rather more than 
2 hs. One cjm get to the Ibilian .side of the chain over the Glac. de 
'Pn^at^te either by the Col du Mont Tondu, or by the Col de Trelatete, 
11,177 feet. 'Phe latter is an unprofibible short cut, which was first effected 
by Messrs. B. and G. S. Mathews on Aug. 2S, ISOI, They started from a 
ch;\let near the Col de la Soigne at .5 a.m., and ocenjaed 1.5 hs. in getting 
over to the Glac. do Trclal6te. The night was passed out of doors, three 
hours above the Pavilion. Miidi ipiicker i)assages can bo made, but as a 
route there is little to be said in its favour. The Col du Mont Tondu, about 
9400 feet (Cx. T. 25, courses ext., Or. T. 25 frs.), crosses a depression a short 
distance to the E. of Mont Tondu, 10,180 feet, and descends over the little 
Glac. des Lancettos, from which one can either go down to les Motets, or 
coast round the slopes t<) the cast to the summit of the Col dc la Soigne. 

By this way, it takes 7 to 8 hs. from (Vmtamines to the to]> of the ('ol de 

la Soigne, 'fhe (\»1 du Mont Tondu was originally called Col do Tri^latete, 
and is described under that name in the first ed. of Ball’s (hnda to the 

J//W, 1883. There is another way from the Trelatete Glac. to the 

Col de la Soigne by the Col du Glacier, a pjiss which is seldom used, and is 
somewhat longer than the Col du Mont Tomlu.J 

Nant Bourrant to Courmayeur by the Cols du Bonhomme, des 
Fours, and de la Seigne. — From Nant Bourrant to the Chalet a la 
Balme (Barme), 50 min., the path ri.ses moderately. The chalet is 
a ]K)or ]dace. Beds. Simple fcMwl. After pa.ssing it, there is a .steep 
rise for 30 piin., and then for a long distance the way is marke<l by 
stakes potcaiu "^). The grmlients again become more nuxlcratc, and 
the ]>ath winds round a .sort of cirque. (Plan Jovet) at the biuse of 
Mont Tondu and the Tete cPEncIave [hence there is a short cut to 
Motets over the Gol d’Fnclave]. At the fartln^r side there is another 
steep rise, and at the top of this the Co] du Bonhomme begins to be 
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seen, still, however, the l)est part of an hour away. Keep to the 
left, ap:ainst the slopes, and avoid paths on the ri^ht. The snniniit 
of the Col, 7G77 feet, is iin<lulatiii^ for some distance, no one part 
bein^ much hij^her than another; and before it begins distinctly to 
descend on Chapioiix a path ^oes off to the left, and leads in aliout 
30 min. to the Col des Fours, 8801 feet, cairn. A steep descent. on 
the eastern side brings yon in 1 h. 50 min. to the bri<l*i;e over the 
Torrent des (Glaciers at the chitlets les Glaciers, 5843 feet ; and in 
alsmt 20 min. more to les Motets (Mottets), 0227 feet. This is the 
way usually fo]h)W(Ml by ]>edostrians. ft takes loiifjjcr to arrive at les 
Motets ‘^oinjx vid les Chapieux, 4051 feet ; and the auberf^es there — 
Hotkl DU SoLKiT., lIoTKL DKs Vdyacjkurs, are poor jdaees. There 
are barracks at Cliapionx. I^inie Col du llonliomme to Cliapieux, 1 h. 
40 min. ; thence to les Motets 1 h. 25 min. 

Thouj^h the pMssago of the Cols du Honhommo and dos Fours is simple 
enouffli in fine ^^eather, irhea the fmth am he steen^ one may easily stray when it 
is covered with smnv. Fur this reason a Inr^e j>art of the way near the top is 
marked hy pests. Anyone may er()ss it alone in fine weather, lait if it is at all 
snowy or misty guides are desirable. Ac<*ording to Hourrit {Xomelle Dew ripf 
p. 233) tlie name llonhommo wjis j^iven to the pass hecanso there was upoii it, 
in olden times, a hospice and a hermit devoted to the assistance of travellers. 

The way from the Clnilct ii la Ihilme is coni]>arativoly dull. At 
Motets it bepns to be interestinj;, and at the top of the Col de la 
Seigne, S242 feet (which is reached in about 1 h. 45 min.), a grand 
view opens out of the ut)per part of the A"al Veni (the Alice Hlanche) 
down to the liUc de (/ombal, and the Italian side of Mont lllanc. 
The toj) (the real summit) of the (Jramles dorasses can be seen, and, 
in the distance, the (Iraml Conibin ami Mont Velan. On the right 
hand of the Val Veni the Mont Ohetif is a ]>rominent feature ; and, 
in the centre, the Aig. Noire de I’euteret between the two l^yraniides 
Oalcaires. No afiprehensions of losing the Way need be entertaine<l here. 
Make for the bottom of the Valley. The path is at first on the left 
bank of the stream. At the lower chalets do FAllce IJlanche it crosses 
to the right bank. Arrived there, stop ti few minutes to look at the 
.Aig. de Trelateto, and the great MoraiiH*.s of the Obuder do Miage. 

[The Aiguille de Trelatete, 12,900 feet (Cr. T. 50 frs.), is the 
lofticMt peak at this end of the chfiin. It was first ascended on July 
12, 1804. by Mr. .Adams -lleilly and myself, with the guides Michel 
(’roz, Michel l*ayot, and 11. Vharlet, in order to obtiiin a view of the 
Western side of Mont Blanc, which at that time was »|uite unknoMii. 
AVe tjanijjed near the top of Mont Sue (the mountain which will be 
seen cm the N.W. side of the Lac de Conibal), at about 9500 feet, 
and on the imwiiing of the 12th crossed the northern branch of the 
fJlac. de I’Allec Blanche, ascended the S.E. summit of the Trelatete, 
12,782 feet, ami crossed over it to the highest point. Time from 
(Aiurniayeur 9| hs. The route is marke^l on the foldin|j Map. Of 
the AV^cstern side of Mont Blanc, Mr. Ueilly said — 

For four years I had felt great interest in the gcf)grai)hy of the chain : 
the year bebjrti I had maj>ped, more or less successfully, all but this spot, 
and this sx>ot had alw.ays eluded my grfisp. The praises, untleserved as they 
were, which” (the first draft of) “my map lfa<l received, were as gall and 
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wonnwcMxl to mo w})oii 1 thought of that great slope which i had been 
obliged t(i leave a blank, .speckled over with unmeaning dots of rock, gathered 
from previous iinips -for J had consulted them all without meeting an in* 
telligiblo represeiitjition of it. Prom the .surface of the Miage (glacier J had 
gained nothing^ for 1 could only .see the feet of magnificent ice-.streams ; but now, 
from the top of the dead wall of nsik which luul so long closeil my ^dew, 1 
saw tho.se fine glaciers from t<jp to iHittoiu, pouring ilown their .streams, nearly as 
liirgo as the iios.sons, from Mont Blanc, from tlie Bo.ssc, and from the Dome. 

“'J’he head of Mont Blanc is supported on this side by two buttre.sses, 
between which vast glaciers descend. Of these the most southern takes its 
rise at the foot of the precipices which fall steeply down from the Calotte, 
an<i its stream, iis it joins that of the Miage, is cut in two l^y an enormous 
roijmui of rock. Next, to the loft, comes the largest of the buttresses of 
wiiich I have spoken, almost hjrming an aiguille in itself. The next glacier 
descends from a large basin which receives the .snow's of the summit -ridge 
betw'eon the Bosso and the D.kne, and it is divided from the third and hist 
glacier by anotlier buttre.ss, which joins the summit-ridge at a point between 
the D.'irne and the Aiguille de Bionna.s.say.’* ReilLij. 

We agreed to name ‘ the most southern * of thesfe glaciers the 
Glacier du Mont Blanc, and Hlie next one’ the Glacier du Ddme.^ 
These names have I >cen generally adopted. ‘The tliird’ glacier is 
nameless, but is .sometimes called the Italian (Ihuder de Hionnassay. 
The great buttre.s.ses betwixt these magnilicent ice -streams have 
HU|>plied a large portion of the enormous ma.s.ses of debris which are 
disposed in rhlgcs rournl about, and are strewn over, the termination 
of the (llacier de Miage in tlie Val Veni. These moraines used to 
be classed amongst the wonders of the world. 

The Dome route up Mont Blanc (Cr. T. 100 frs.), the most fre- 
quently use<l of the ways uj) the mountain on the Italian side, leads 
by the It^al. CUac. de Miage to the ba.se of the rocks (Aig. tirise) on 
the w'estern side of the (Jlac. du Dome. The.se rocks are 'ascended 
to a (kii»ane (Cabane du Dome, or Dome hut), about 10,900 feet, 
which has been erected by the Turin section of the Italian Alpine 
(Uub. On the following Jiiorning the a.sccnt is continued by the 
Olac. du Dome to its hea<l, and the ridge is struck that leads from 
the Dome du Oodter to the Aig. de llioimassay, aliout mid -way 
bet>vecn the t>vo peaks. T’he arete of this ridge (very narrow)^ is 
followed nearly to the summit of the Dome (which is passed a little 
to the right) ami thence the juscent is completed in the usual way 
])y the ridge of the Dosses. Time, (^)urmayeu^ to Dome hut about 
7 hs. ; hut to summit 7 to 8 hs., or more under unfavourable con- 
ditions. This route i.s marked on tlie folding Map. 

The route up Mont Blanc by the Glacier du Mont Blanc is more direct, 
but is less frei|uontly followed, than the Dome route. Mr. T. S. Kennedy, a 
rapid walker, who first went this way in 187*2, took 4^ hs. from (jourmayour 
to his bivouac on the rocks between the Glacs. du Dome and du Mont Blanc, 
about 1 h. aliovo the Glac. de Miage, and 10^ hs. thence to the snmniit. Two 
cabanes have Jiioen erected upon the rocks on the W. side of the Glac. du Mont 

1 The two glaciers W'cre so named upon Reilly’s Ma)) (1805), and on the Mont Blanc 
Map to Scramble* (1871). In Mieiilet’s Map (1805) no names were given to these glaciers, 

and they are also unnamed on the Italian Bo^t. Map, i^'ale iaaVoa and the Ital. 

Qovt. Map, scale (corrected to 1894). 

s Count Yillonova and J.-J.^Moquignoz perished here in 1800. Sec p. 60. 
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Blanc by the Italian Alpine Club, one alK>ut IJ lis. al)ove the Mia^o Glac., 
and the other (called the Qiiintino Sella hut) alnnit 1 h. higher (11,100 feet). 

The route up Mont Blanc by the Glacs. de Brouillard (Broglia) and de 
Fresnay is very seldom taken. It was invented in 1S77 by Mr. J. Keeles, who 
took 10 hs. (and on a previous oetvision 11^ hs.) from Couiynayeur to his 
ijite on the ridge between the two glaciers, at a height of about 1*2,400 feet ; 



IHE CAVANK UU oOME. 

and from that .sj>ot 9 hs. 40 min. more to the summit of Mont Blanc, which 
was arrived at liy going over the top of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeiir.^ 
The times mentioned for these two routes include halts, but in each case the 
halts were brief.] 

1 The name Mont Blanc <le Coiiniiaycur is j^iven to the end of a buttress of Mont 
Blanc, fonning a cliff aliout kil. from the Huniinit on the S.K. side. There is a con- 
siderable discrejiancy between the French and Italian deteniiinations of its elevation. 
Height of Mont Blanc at^cording to Mieulet l.'ijTSl ft. According to Ital. Map 15,772 ft. 

Do. M. Blanc de Courmayeur do. 15, (>04 „ do. do. 15,450 „ 

Difference of level . . 177 „ do. do. 322 „ 

I think that the difference of level circrctfs the higher of these two determinations. 

In drawing hts frontier line. Cant. Mieulet made it ttass over the Mont Blanc de 
Courmayeur. On the Italian Map the line is drawn through the summit of Mont Blanc. 
On my Map 1 follow the older authority (Mieulet). 
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At the eastern end of the Lac de Coinbal the i>ath to Courinayeur 
crosses to the left hank of tile stream, and skirts tlic huj^e moraines 
of the (llac. de Miage for aliout 3 kils. It then recrosses to the 
right hank, and in a few minutes aiTivcs at la Visaille. The 
UestauuanT DU Chalet de la Vlsaille is not prepossessing in 
appearance, hut is kept hy a civil hostess, who supplies good, ])lain 
food at honest prices. Char road commences a little lower down (in 
shade rest of the W5l!^ down the Val Veni) and in 40 min. brings 
you to the bridge for the Brenva, ChAlet de Purtud (cantine), 
and in 25 min. more to the Chapel of Notre Dame de j&u4rison, 
op[)osite to which there is another bridge for the Grotto in the 
Brenva Glacier. The views of the Aig. de Peuteret and Brenva 
Glac. whilst descending this part of the valley are extremely grand. 
The road soon turns sharply to the right, and in 35 min. more you 
are at Courinayeur. 


9 h. min. 

Nant Bourrant to Chldot h, la .Balmc .... 50 

Balinc to Motots hy the (‘ols dii Bonhommu and dos Fours 4 30 

Motets ttj top of Col de la Seigne 1 45 

Col de la Soigne to la Visaille 2 10 

La Visaille to Courmaycur 1 40 


• Courmayeur, 4045 feet; Pop. 1201.— Hotel An(;elo; Hotel du 
iMont Blanc (10 min. N, of Courmayeur); Guand Hotel Hoval ; 
Hotel de l’ Union. The Koval is the best hotel in this district. 
This village is fretpiented hy many Italians, who get there easily 
from V'enice, Milan, Turin, etc., hy rail to Aosta, and thence hy 
diligence. At Pre St. Didier (40 min. on the road to Aosta) there 
are mineral springs and Baths. Numerous excursions can he maile. 
See Appendices C and G for ‘ 'Farif des Courses ’ and List of Guides. 
The summit of Mont Blanc cannot he seen from the village. The 
most jirominent object in view is the Aiguille, or Dent, du Geant, — a 
gigantic tooth which all the dentists in the world cannot draw, or 
even scale. Of short ami easy excursions, the ascents of Mont Saxe, 
Mont Chetif, and the Crainmont; and walks to the Brenva (Tlacier, 
and up the Val Veni to the moraines of the Miage are the best. 
They can he made at any hour of the day. 

The Ascent of Mont Saze (Monts de la Saxe), 7736 foot (Cr. T. 6 £rs.), 

can bo made a short excursion hy following the track shown on tlio folding 
Map, or it may bo turned into a longer one hy going along the top of the 
mountain to what is called tho Tfito Bernarda, 8314 feet, descending upon 
Praz See, and returning by the road down tho Val Ferret. This is one of the 
finest excursions that can ho made anywhere. It gives from beginning to end 
a succession gf magnificent views of the Italian side of Mont Blanc. The road 
home is good and pleasant. Mont Saxo is an excellent hunting-ground for 
botanists and entomologists. The ascent to the near end of tho mountain will 
take to 2'i hours. Mont Chetif, 7687 feet (Cr. T. 6 frs.), is immediately 
opposite to tho Brenva Glacier, and for viewing it and the S.E. side of Mont 
Bliinc is in some respects superior to Mont Saxe ; but its summit is not ex- 
tensive, and one has not tho same liberty of motion. Time ascending about 
3 hours. The Crainmont (Tdte de Crainmont), 8980 feet (Cr. T. 8 frs.), lies 
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S.W. of (Journiayoiir, und due S. of Mont (lictif, which it ovcrl(M)ks. This 
ascent is oomniencod hy desccndinjj: to St. Didior, thence ascendiiij; the 
liittle St. llernurd Uoad for i afterwards p:oin^ hy the chalets of 

Clianton, 5971 feet. Time, t Wrmayour t(» simnnit, about 4.^ hs. A variation 
on the ordinary way to tlie Alice Blanche and the (llac. de Mia^c can be 
made by ^xoinjy round the S. side of Mont (^hetif ri/t the Col de CWcOUll 
(Checruit). (Voss the villajye bridjjco to the hamlet of Bolonno. Thence to 
the (V>1 is about 2 hs. Kino views from the toj» of tlie (llac. de Miay:e, Aig:s. 
do 'IVolatoto, and Peuterct. Descent can l>o inadt#in several directi(»ns,- 
either by paths or (iown the slopes, to the L*ic de Coniby.1 in aiumt hs. 
Iteturn by the usual ^^ay down the V{d Vcni. 

i)f Ioniser excursions, the liner ones are, to the siiiiiinit of the (^)l 
dll (Jeant; the ascent of the Aij^nille dii (li\‘mt; Mont lllanc hy the 





THK I'AVILLON DU MONT FK6tY. 


Brenva (ilacier; and the 
ascent of tin? (irandcs .lo- 
rass<*s. 

'I'he summit of the Col 
du Grdant, ll,o.So feet (Cr. 

T. 15 or 20 frs.), is .seen 
from fourmayeur above 
Mont Frety. So far as the 
Hotel (or Pavilion) du Mont Fr^ty, 7129 feet, there is a mule- path ; 
higher up there is a track all the way to the (’ol. To the Pavilion 
(Ur. T. 6 frs.)‘ is a regular excursion; 2j liours coming up, Ij 
hs. going down. The view from this place includes the Aig. du (leant, 
the (Irjindes Jorasses, and (Irand Comhin, hut all can be seen to 
greater advantage elsewhere. From the Pavilion to the summit 
of the Col takes al)out 3 h. 1.5 min., mainly over rockf (early and 
late in the- season mingled wdth snow), easy to climb. There is a 
cabane at the top of these rocks, a few feet below the summit on 
the Italian side, which can be seen from Courmayeiir and from the 
Mont Fr6ty Hotel, and forms a good object to steer to. It was 

I This is not a nice place. Bring food fi]pm Courmayeur. 
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erociod in 1S7<», and inis been subsequently extended. In Au;^. 1888, 
li.M. tlie (jueen of Italy slept at the Mont Frety Hotel on the 15th, 
ainl started at 4 a.ni. the next iiiornin}^ for the (Vd with 27 persons, 
uiuler the leading of Henri Sera]ihin. Ihul weather came on, and they 
were forced to pass the night in the cabaue. On the 1 7th they 
returned U) ('onrniaytmr. 

Another ca/mnc has been erected by the Italian Alpine (’luh a 
little below the siiniiiiit of the I -oJ, on tlie Italian side. This is a sub- 
stantial two-story building, called Eifugio Torino. It was inaugurated 
on Au^. 28, 1890, and on that day was visitcMl by more than 100 
Members of the l.A.O. or their friends. It is to he kept open from 
.Inly 15 to September 15; and, as it is close to the summit of the 
most practical pass across the Ilaiige of Mont Blanc, it will he 
found a great convenience. The construction is solid, and of^a 
su[M.*rior kind for a building of its order. Considering that this 
Hotel is nearly 11,000 feet alswe the sea, its Tarif i%yery moderate. 

Taiuf at thk Kikl’oio Toiuno, Col nr CTf:ANr. 



trs els. 


fr.*^ 

cts. 

Bight of entry 

1 

Bed or White Wine (bottle) 

2 


Bed . . \ . 

4 

do. do. (half bo 

ttle) 1 

20 

Convert^' 

1 

Hot Wine (bottle) . 

. 2 

50 

Bread 

30 

do. (half iKittle) . 

. 1 

50 

Roup 

75 

(‘hainpjigne (Poniorv sind Greno) 20 


Two Mutton (’utlots 

1 25 

Aisti (sparkling) 

. .5 


Biftek 

1 75 

R-irolo .... 

. 5 


Chicken 


(Aipii .... 

. 4 


An Egg 

25 

Ikirbera .... 

. 1 


Two Eggs and Butter . 

SO 

Marsala .... 

. 1 


Omelette confiture . 

1 .50 

Bottled Beer . 

2 


Cheese (Gruyero or Gorgtmzola) 

40 

Gazeuse .... 

.’ 1 

50 

Butter 

40 

Glass of Verinonth . 


50 

Honey 

10 

[ do. ( ’ognac 

.’ 1 


Biscuits 

10 

i do. Whiskev . 

. 1 



' Tourists who spoiul not loss than 4 franco upon tliL^iuselves will not haw to pa,\ 
for ‘convert.’ 

Guides and Porters of all countries carrying books ‘ \ ise ’ by the ])roper authorities do 
not |ia\ for ‘cntr\ ' and ‘i;ouvert,’ and are entitled to a reduction ot 2o jK?r cent on 
provisiiins. Shelter is fixed at »() cenliiiie.s per ni^ht. 

“Tho Col till said Sir Leslie Stephen, “is and must alivays remain 

one of the first two or three, if not actmilly tho first, in beauty of all Alpine 
piisscs. The piartiality of now discoverers has set up rivals to it at one time^ 
or another ; but its grandeur and variety are always fresh, and now'here, in 
my knowledge, to bo fairly equalled,” This applies to the l*ass as a whole. 
For tho French side see pj). 119-120. Tho view' on the Italian side is very 
extensive. The princijial features seen from the calHine are the exceedingly 
jagged ridge between the (llacs. de la Brenva and de Fresnay, with tho Aigs. 
de Peutcret ; and tho audacious pinnacle the Aiguille du Geant. 

Tho Alg. BldAChe de Peuteret, 13,478 feet, is one of the principal (Xiints 
on the ridge descending towards S.K. from the Mont Blanc ue Conrmayeiir. 
The name is of recent origin. It was first ascended by Sir H. Seymour King, 
with tho guides Amhrt>sc Siqiersax, Aloys Authamatten(?) and Emile Key, on 
July 31, 1885. (See pp. 58-9 for the death of Prof. Balfour.) The Aig. Noire 
de Peuteret^ 12,392 feet (Cr. T. 70 firs.), is a very fine pinnacle lower down 
the same ridge, and from some (loints is scarcely less imposing than the Aig. 
du Dru. It was formerly known as the Aig. do IMteret. Tho first ascent was 
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made by Lord Woiitworth, with Emile Key, and J.-L. Hie of Val Tournancho. 
A rat was noticed throe yards from the sunniiit, “which slipped into a cleft 
of rock fis soon tus it siiw me. >i|ually close to the summit 1 jrathorod some 
moss with pink and yellow flowers (!) then in full blossom. Eifiy yards lower 
down 1 found some ranunculuses, also in flower!” Lord Wentworth in the 
Alpine Jonnialj vol. ix, p. 2. (See p. 0*2 for tho death of Signor Poggi.) 
The scniggy pinnacles between the Aigs. Noire and Blanche do Peuterot have 
been named by Capt. Mieulet *les Dames Anglaises.' 

The Aiguille (or Dent) du 64ant, feet (Cx. T. 46» courses ext. ; 

Cr. T. 70 frs.). This peak, one of tho most striking forms in the Chain of 
Mont Blanc, is situated alH>ut l.\ m. to the N.E. of the summit of the (^ol du 
Geant. It was first iusceiided by MM. Alessiindro, (!orradino, Alfonso (17 years 
old) and Gaudenzio Sella, with the guides J.-J. Majpiigiiaz, B. Maipiigmiz and 
Daniel Ma<piigniiz of Val 'rournancho, on July 29, 1882. Before the ascent was 
made, tho guides worked four days in mining the rock, and driving in iron 
stiinchions to which n)pes were attacheil. 'I’ins party reached the lotcer of tho 
two rocky teeth which form tho simimit, and left about 100 metres of rope behind. 

The h it/her of tho two rocky teeth wjis ascended by Mr. W. W. Graham, 
with the guides Alphonse Payot and Auguste Cupeliii of Chamonix, on Aug. 
*20, 188*2. Mr. Gi*ahani sjiid, after reaching tho ‘stone man’ erected by the 
Sellas, “straight in front of us rose the other tooth, about 20 feet higher, 
separated from us by an extremely awkw’ard notch. Tho most obvious line of 
descent w'as blocked by a huge loose slab which viliratetl, and we consoquen.ly 
had to let ourselves down a vertical drop of alnjut fifteen to^ twenty feet, and 
then found ourselves on the little arete between the tw'o teeth. This was of 
rock bjpped with ice and gradually narrowed from a foot to a few inches. . . . 
We were compelled to bestride the arSte,** 

The height of the hiftier of these two teeth seems to have rapidly diminished. 
Mr. J. W. Hartley ascended both of them on July 4, 18815, and said, “We 
were much struck by tho m*// small difference in height lietween the two 
peaks. We . . . estimated it at from 5 to 8 feet. . . 'fhe passage from one 
peak to tho other wo found this year quite the easiest part of the mountain.” 

Tho calHine on the (’ol du G^jant is usually made the starting-point for this 
ascent, which has become an established excursion. By the kind permission 
of Sig. Vittorio Sella, I am able to give the accompanying illustration, shewing 
the routes w’hich were tiikon by MM. Sella .and by Mr. Graham. A is tho 
highest point, and B the summit reached by Messrs. Sella. Where the itaites 
sejiajrate in the mUhlle of the eiujraruojy the left li.and one is that hiken by Mr. 
Graham ; and his is that which moimts directly underiietith B. The left hand 
route at the upper port w’as that folhnved by Slessrs. Sella. The arrow points 
out the directitm of the (Jol du Geant. 

It W’as fijrmerly consitlcrod that it was impossible to ascend the Aig. du 
Geant by what may be termed fair climbing ; but on July ‘20, 1900, three 
alpinists of Vienna (MM. Maischberger, Pfaiml, and Zimmer) shew'ed that this 
opinion was incorrect, by climbing the i>eak, by fair means, from a new direc- 
tion. See ^1. vol. XX, pp. JJfl-8. 

Mont Blanc used to lie ascended via the Col du Geant and the 
Aig. du Midi by a route tvliich wfis struck out by Mr. (now Sir .James) 
liainsay in 1855 ; Jmt it is circuitous, and is now’ seldom traversed. 
It is marked Jiy a faint tnu:k on tlie fohling Map. 'Ehe cabanc 
at the foot of the Aig. du Midi is said to be uninhabitable. 

There are three passes in the vicinity of the Col du G4ant which h.avo been 
discovered by Mr. J. Eccles. 1. The Col de Rochefort^ between tho Aig. du 
G^ant and the Aigs. Marbr^es, dc.scending by tho GUie. do Bochefort. This 
was first crossed, with tho guides Michel and Alphonse Payot, t)n July 10, 
1877. “We found,” sfiys Mr. Eccles, “no difficulty in the descent over the 
Glac. do Pu^)chefort, and in hours from the Col arrived at Courraayour. 1 
strongly recommend this Col as an alternati>^ route to the Col du G^dut.” 




THE AIGUILLE OU G^ANT, 

SHEWING THE ROUTES OF MESSRS. SELLA AND MR. GRAHAM. 
BY PERMISSION, FROM A PHOTOORAPH BY SIONOR VITTORIO SELLA. 
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2. The Col des Flambeaux, between the two Flamboiiux nearest the Col du 
(Mant, deseending by the Olacier do 'IVuilo. Mr. Keeles inroniis me that he 
does not romeinber when this pjiss was made, and that he “ never thought it 
worth counting as a new pass." li. The Col de Toule, between the W. Flam- 
beau and la T*>nr Uoiule, descending by the C lacier de Toule. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva Grlacier is the most 
direct of all the routes u]) the Jiiouiitiiin on tlie Italian side, hut it 
is sehloiu taken, on account of its steepness and <lilliculty. 'Phe 
track of the lirst ascent by this route is given on the folding Map. 

On .July 15, 1865, “ Messrs, (r. S. Mathews, A. W. M(X)rc, Frank and tiorace 
Walker, with Melchior and .lakob Andcregg, loft their bivouac on the left 
bank of the (Hat*, de Jlrenva, h hrs. from Courniayour, at 2.45 a.ni., and 
crossing the uj»j»cr ice-fall of the gi.acier reached the haso of a buttress wliich 
cimios ili>wn at right-angles to the main mass i)f Mont Blanc at 5.IJ0. Climb- 
ing the side of this buttress, they gtit, in 2 hrs., on to tJie very sharj) ice 
uivVf' forming its crest, and followed it for lA Jirs. until it merged in steep 
slopes of broken nev6. which they ascended for"J3 hrs. more. Then, hearing to 
the right, they r«iched the Cs>rridor at 1.20, the top of Mont Blanc at 13.10, 
and Chaniouni, by the usual route, at 10..‘30 ]).in. Totfil actual walking, 17 j 
hrs. It is prii]Hi.''cd to call the })ass thus made Col de Brenva.” Alphie JoiirNtd, 
vol. ii, p. 132. 

The Ascent of the Grandes Jorasses, 13,799 ft., 420(3 metres (Cr. T. 
70 frs.). Having seen from a photograph taken near the to]» of Mont 
Blanc that the summit of tlie Ciramles Jorasses was accessible on the 
ftaliari .side, T went uj» Moiit Sa.\c to trace a route over tlie lower 
part of the mountain; and on Juno 24, 18(>d» started from Cour- 
mayeur at 1.35 a.m., with Michel Croz, Christian Aimer, ami Franz 
Biencr, and ascended the Val Ferret luiarly as far as the village of 
Neiroii. After passing through forest, suc(*eed(Ml hy some highly- 
glaciated rocks, we made for the middle of the (Jlacier des (Jrandos 
Jorasses; and, traversing an island of rock {roijnou) in its midst, ^ 
a.scende<l the ice for some distance fartlier, towards the N.W., ami 
then turned due N., towanls the suiiimit ; and mounted s<»metimes hy 
creva.ssed glacier, and .sometimes hy rocks on its left. 1’hc summit 
of the more western of the two highest points wiis reached at 1 p.m. 
hy the ar6tc of a ridge descending towards Courmayeur. We returned 
to Courmayeur at S.45 p.m. In de.secnding 

‘•At first we followc<l the little ridge shewn upon the acconij»,inyirig en- 
graving, leading from our summit lowanls the sjwcbitor, and then took to tlie 
head of the corridor of glacier on its left, which in the view is loft jicrfcctly 
white. The slojies were steeji and covered with new-fallen snow, Hour-like uiul 
evil to treail u))on. On the ascent wo hjid reviled it, and -had inatlo <iur stair- 
--SO with much caution, knowing fidl well that the disturbance of its base 
would bring dow-n all that was alx>vc. In descending, the ludder spirits 
counselled trusting to luck and a glis-sjulc ; the cautious ones advocated avoid- 
ing the slopes and crossing to the rocks on their farther side. The advice of 
the latter prevailed, and we had half-traversed the snow, to gain the ridge, 
when the crust .‘<lipped and we went along with it. ‘ Halt ! ’ brokp from all 
four, unanimously. The axe-heads flow round as we started on this invojjiin- 
tary glissade. Tt was useless, they slid over the underlying ice fruitlessly. 
‘ Halt ! ’ thundered Croz, as he dashed hi.s weapon in again with Huperhuman 

i On the Italian Oovt. Map confusion has been produced here and ^ elsewhere by 
changing the nomenclature in common use. The Ulac. des Orandes Jorasses os a name 
has disappeared, and the portion. of it to the West of the rognon is called G. di ^n- 
pansi6re, and that on the East G. di Fra Sec. ^ 
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energy. No halt could bo made, and wo slid down slowly, but with acceler- 
ating motion, driving up w'aves of snow in front, with streams of the nasty 
stuff hissing all around. Luckily, the slope eased off at one place, the leading 
men cleverly jumped aside out of the moving snow, we others followed, and 
the young avalanche which wo ha<l started, continuing to pour down, fell into 
a yawning crevasse, and shewed us* wliero f>ur grave woukl have been if wo 
had remained in its company five seconds longer. The whole affair did not 
occupy half-a-minuto. It wjis the solitary incifleiit of a hmg day, and at 
nightfall we re-entered the excellent house ke|»t by the courteous Bertolini, 
w'ell satistie<l that we had not met with more incidents of a similar descrip- 
tion.*’ ^ Scramhlts aunun/st the J//W, chap. xvi. 

Tlie (rrandos Jorasses lias throe .suiniiiits, which are inarked A, B, C 
upon the annexed diagram. To B, (\apt. Mienlet iussigns the heiglit 
4*200 metres (1. *1,700 ft.). The other two siimniits are marked by him 
with red triangles, Imt no heights are given to them. It .seems jirob- 
ablo that ho rogardod lioth lower than the one that he measured. 
C was the Mimniit we asoondoil. 

* The point A lies to K.S.E. of B, ami 

^ ^ cannot he seen from the Alontarivert ami 
^ ^ Mer de t^hice. This is the true .summit 

of the mountain, and is well .seen from 
*•♦“^^‘^‘*^64206 the Italian \'al Ferret, near Entrbves. 

^ On the Ital. (»ovt. Maj) A is marked 4*205 

A nd‘tros, B 4100 metros, and C 4000 metros.^ 

Mioulot drew his frontier line in the 
manner shewn in my diagram, and e.rr/ tn/nf the highest point of the 
(Jrandes Jorasse.s. On the Italian Map the frontier lino is carried 
fhroitffh the highe.st point. 

Winter Ascent of the Grandes Jorasses. -Mons. rrcctr>r of Domo d’Ossol.i 
left ('ourm.MVcur on Jan. 10, lUOl, rciiched the top of the (}r.an<lcs .lorasscs on 
the b>ll(»wiiig day, and returned to his starling-i>oint .nt 0 }>.m. Temperature 
w.'is - 1*2 (*. at the .and - 2o (\ on tlie summit. 

Courmayeur to Orsieres (or Champey) by the Col Ferret.— There 
are two passes called Ferret, whicJi are markial ujKm the folding 
Map No. 1 and N(). 2, No. 1, 8170 feet, is called on the Ital. (Jovt. 
Ma]» Pas de Grapillon or Little. Ferret, and n])on the Si(*gfried (Swiss) 
Map le Chantonet. No. *2, 88*20 ff^et, is named Col de Ferret on the 
Ital. Map, Col Ferret on the Siegfried Map, and Col du Gd. Ferret on 
the IJarhey- Imfeld .Map. To reach the .summit of either will take 
alamt 4i h.s. from (^ourmayenr. From the top of N«). 1 one can ile.scend 
either to the hamlet la Folly, or by another path to le Clou. From 

1 On Aug. 7, ISJKl, a similar incident fxscurred on the same s]»ol, with unfortunate 
results. See Alpiiif Journnl^ vol. xvi, pj». ,*>02-3. 

- As the difTerence in elevation of A B is slight (acconliiig to the It.al. Map, only 
0 metres), B r*onceaIs the hasin of the .Mcr de OhwM* from A. Notwithstanding iny iji- 
vusion of their territory with two Swiss and one french gnifle, I was re<'eived by the 
guides of (.’oiiniuiveur, U]>on in,\ return, with great citirdialily. Two days after\<^ls, 
five of them (heade^l by .bilien Orange) set out, at my reeonunendatioii, to learn 
the way to the summit w-liile the track was still fresh. The ))oint A was asi^endf^l 
on .June 29-30, ISfW, hy .Mr. llonice Walker, with .liilien Orange, M. Anderegg, and 
J. .Jauri, 

A catiam has l>een erected on the rttffvon, atmiit 5 hs. from (Joiinnayeur, and ex- 
cursions are freriucntly mode to it (Cr. T. 15 firs., one day ; 20 firs., two days). 
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the top of No. 2 the path lemls past the chAlets of la Penlaz into 
the Valley of the Dranee, and croHses that stream hy a bridge 1^ kils. 
nhoiw the difilets de Ferret. No. 2 is the route to be preferred, as 
food can lie obtained at the Chalets de Ferret, 5565 feet, Kestaukant 
Ferret (lO beds); but on the other route food cannot be obtained 
l)etween rourmayeur and JVaz de Fort, except at the Chalkt-Cantine 
DES JoRASSEs, which is a few minutes below the village Neyron. 

A goo»l char road leads up the Italian Val Ferret rid the villages 
of Kn troves, Neyron, Praz Sec, la Vachey, and (inietta, to a simH 
about 20 min. .short of the chfilets of Pre de Par, 6759 feet. The 
I)ath for f/ie (-ol Ferret turns to the right at these chalets, and mounts 
to some dirty cow sheds called Tremaille. Soon after passing them, 
it bcjirs round to the hdt, and continues to rise in a generally northerly 
direction t(> the Summit of the Pass, 8320 feet, where there is a line 
view of the Grand Gombiii and Mont V61an. 


Times by the Col Kehket (Ool de Fekrit. or Col du Cft. P'erhet) from 

COURMAYEIUI TO OBSIKKES. 


h. min. 

(Joiirmayoiir Chalet-Cantine des Jomsses, Id Entreves . 1 10 
Chfdot-Cantino des .Jorasses to Pro dc Har ... 1 r>.5 


Pro de Hiir to Sununit of Col Een’ot . ... 1 15 

Summit of Col Ferret to Chrilcts of Ferret, • ‘d la Peulaz . 1 r35 

(.‘hillets d(j Ferret to Praz de Fort . . ... 1 30 


J*ra/ de Fort to Ursieres .... ... 45 


[At Cruotta the Doirc is ero.ssed for the Cols de Trir>let and Talcfrc. A hut 
(Cabane de Triolet), 8477 feet, has been erected by the Turin Sec. of the Ital. 
Aljiino Club on the left bank of the (ilac. de Triolet at the foot of Mont 
Uouge, for the use of persons cro.s.sing those passes, and excursions are made 
to it from (/Vninmiyeur (Cr. T. 16 firs., one day; 20 frs., two days). 

The Chalets of Pre de Har (ascending from Courmayeur, 3 hs. 5 min ; de- 
.scending 2.\ lis.) arc usctl a-s a .starting-point for tho Ascent of Mont Dolent, 
12,51)6 feet" (Cr. T. 40 frs.), a peak which occupies a commanding position at 
the junction of several ridges. This induced Air. A dams -Reilly and my.sclf to 
a.scerid it on July 9, 1861, for the puriM^^cs of his map. Leaving Pre dc Bar 
at 4.15 a.m., we went nearly to the top of C’ol. Ferret No. 1, and thence up 
the left bank of the Clae. du Mont Dolent. The upper ])art of this is a nearly 
level plateau. The fn-rtjsrhnntd at the fwt of the peak was cro.'ised at 9.20. 
and tho summit gained at 11 a.m. The route is marked on tho folding Map. 

“'This was a miniature ascent. It contained a little of everything. First 
wo went 11 ]) to tlic (^ol Ferret No. 1, and had a little grind over .'^hiily banks ; 
then there was a little walk over gra.ss; then a little tramp over a moraine 
(which, strange to say, gave a ploas.'int path) ; then a little zigzagging over 
the snow-covered glacier of Mont Dolent. Then there was a little bcrgsclirund : 
then a little wall of snow, -which we mounted by the .side of a little buttress; 
and wlien wo .struck tlie ridge descending 8.E. from the summit, wq found a 
little If rife of snow leading to the highc.st point. Tho .summit itself was little, 
— very small indeed ; it was the loveliest little cone of snow that was ever piled 
u]) on inonntain-to]) ; .so .soft, so ])nre ; it .seemed a crime to defile it ; it was 
a miniature Jungfrau, a toy summit, you could cover it witli the hand.” 
Scmimhlcs (tinoniiift 1fu‘ Af/w, chaj). xi. 

PeUvecii Coiirinayetir and the Cols Ferret there are a number of 
interesting views as one passes snece.s.sively the (Jlacs. ile Kocliefort, 
des (Jrandes Jorasses, Freboutzie, Triolet and Mont Dolent, and they 
are equally good upon the other side, while descending the Swiss Val 
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Ferret ; but in each case one is tcMi much under the peaks to appreciate 
tiiem. A line view of the Mont Dolent ami 'Pour Noire can be ob- 
tained by mounting the slopes, for a thousand feet or so, on the east 
of the (diAlets of Ferret ; and, lower down the valley, by diverging; 
from the roatl for a few hundretl feet, admirable glimpses can be 
obtained of the glaciers at this end of the Chain. 

There is a char road (generally good, though sometimes rough) down 
the Swiss ^"al Ferret, which leads in hs. from the chfilets ile Ferret 
to Orsiijres through la Folly, Praz de Fort (HoTKL Salkinaz, opened 
in ISPP), and Som la Proz. The times asreiutimj will be about these. 


Or.sicres to Som la Proz .... 

h. 

mill. 

20 

Som lii Proz to \’illo d’lssert 


25 

Ville d’lssert to Pniz do Fort 


22 

Priiz do Fort to I'raillou .... 
Praillon to I’Amoiio 

• ■' \ 

20 

I’Amoiio to la Folly . '. 


1.') 

la Folly ^.) (,’h:llots of Ferret 



Clullots do Ferret to J*re de Bar 

! .' 2 

50 


[From Praz do Fort there is a juith to the Cabane de SaleinOZ, ^845 fet’', 
at the foot ol‘ the Saleinoz Glae. The following little ascents (and \*arioiis 
others) are made fnmi this place. The Portalet, ft. ; Pointe des Plines, 

ft. ; Grande Fourche, 11 ,St)7 ft. ; Darrel, 1 1 .OOo ft. ; Pointe de Planereuse, 
lO.GSf) ft. (on the S. side of the.Glac. do Saleinoz). An excursion can he imule 
hence rotnifn/ to the Cabane d’Omy, SS.T2 ft., in the (lomhe d’Orny, at 

the foot of the glacier of the same name. This is another nthtnir which is in 
much favour with the members of the Swiss Alpine Oluh. It can he reached 
hy paths either fnmi Som la Proz, or from (4iamf>oy. Numerous little excursions 
can he made from it in the hiusins of the (Jlacs. d’Orny and du Trient, and in 
the Vallee d’Arj»etto. 'Phe ('ahane was visited hy {01 persons in 1800.] 

Orsieres, 2020 feet; Pop. 2185; Hotki. dks Alpks ; HicsTAniiANT 
DK (N>L Feijkft. (Ttiides, Hissclx Francois, (’opt Joseph, (’rettex 
.\driennc, Prettev Ktienne, Prettox Maurice, (’rettex Oncsime, »loris 
Alfred, .loris Maurice. For the glacier routes to this place from the 
Valley of (Miamonix see Phap. XII. Orsieres is on the Oreat St. Pernard 
Road. 1 1 is not a sweet place. The (wlours of ( )rsicres must be smelt to be 
appreciated. ( ’ourrier to Martigiiy (22 kils. ) twice a day, fare 2 frs. 70 cts. 

Orsieres to Chamonix by the Gt. St. Bernard Boad and the Col de 
la Forclaz. — The route jiasses through the villages of Sembranclier 
(2502 feet), Rovernier (20.57 feet), and le IJrocard (1755 feet). Walking 
time from t)r>icrc.s t«) le Rrocard is alsmt 5 hours. At the last-nameil 
place the St. Reriianl Road is quitted. A cross-roml leads thence to 
the Forclaz route, and strikes it some distance above Martigiiy-Pombo. 
(.)n arrival there turn to the left, up the main road to the Col de la 
Forclaz. In the midfile of the day, in summer, this is a notoriously 
warm bit ; although the road is, to some extent, in slijule. The view 
looking back uj) the Rhone Valley is a great sight. .\t a number of 
pLaces, a jjedestrian can save time by cutting tlic zigzags. On the 
.summit of Col de la Forclaz, 4907 feet, IIotei. and 1*ension I)k.s- 
CO.MIJES; IIotkl-Pension de ea FoijciEJJE. Thence in a short half- 
hour one can get to the bottom of the V^alley of Trient, and turn 
eitlier rlf/ht for the T6te Noire, or (somejph.at sooner) left for the 
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Col (le Haline, and by either way get to Chamonix on foot within 
5 hours. See pp. 108-110. 

[Orsi^res to Martiguy. — At lo Brocard, 17r>5 ft., if lK)und for Martigny, 
continue along the St. Bernard Hoad. Martigny, 1539 ft. ; Grand Hotel du 
Mont Blanc ; Hotel (^i.erc ; Hotel de i/Atgle ; Hotel National (all close to 
one another in Martigny-Ville, 5 rnin. from Railway Stn.); Hotel du Grand 



St. Bernard (at the Railway Stn.); Hotel-Pension Restaurant de la Gare ; 
is made up of Martigny-Ville, Martigny- Bourg, Martigny-Gombe, and la Batiaz. 
Total jx)p. 4731. Trains up the Rhone Valley to Sion, Sicrre, Visp and Brieg. 
and in the contrary direction to Vernayaz, St. Maurice, Lausanne, Geneva, etc.] 

Orsieres to Chamonix via Champey.— Champey (Champex), HOr) 
niHres, 4807 feet. Hotel - Pknsion du Lac ; Pension Daniel 
Ckkttez; Hotel-Pension Emile Crettez ; Hotel-Pension Btselx; 
Hotel-Pension du (Jlacier. The Hotels are on the north-ejist si<le 
of a Lake, close to the water, which is exquisitely clear. The Lake is 
alxiut i kil. across (Boating, Fishing, and Bathing), and is surrounded 
by forest coining down to the water s edge. The beauty of the spot 

M 
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attracts increasing numbers. Many of the excursions which are made 
from the Cabane d’Orny can l>e made more advantageously from 
Cliampey. There is a char-roa<l from ()rsi6res to (^hampey which 
takes a little more than 2 hours, asi'^ndiiig. Hy ^cutting’ the road, 
a pedestrian can descend from ('hampey to Orsicres in less than 40 
minutes. 

There are several ways from the Lake of Champey to Chamonix. 1. By 
the Village of Champey to les Valettes un the St. liornard Hoad, thooco 
to lo Rrocard, and after that hy the Forclivz. From Uhanipey to los Valettes 
there is a inule-])ath, at first through forest, and then along undulating 
mountain -side. After los Valettes the way is down the St. Bernard Hoad. 
Time C!ham}>ey to les Valettes alnnit 2i lioiirs. l^cs Valettes to le Brocard 20 
minutes. Ascending from les Valotte.s to Champey hikes about 2 hs. 40 min. 

2. By the Fendl^ d'Arpette. — From the liake of Champey go up the Val 
d’Arpette, pa^t the chalets of that name, to the head of the valley : and then 
incline to the right, to a guj> (the 2<>SJl metros, 8SO:5 feet, which is a 

little to the N. of the Pointe des Ec'andies. On the other side, the course 
lie-s alctng the right hink of the (llacier du Triont. 'Phe tracks and jiaths hero 
are rather rough until one is heyoml and below the end of this glacier. Then 
make for the railway over which ice is trans|K>rted to the Forcla/, ftillow the 
line, and strike otf it, down to (lillot (Tricut) at any convenient place. F*oni 
the Lake of Champey to the Chalets of Arpette takes 45 min. The valley is 
pleasant and picture.sipie, with beautifully clear water. From Chalets d’Arpette 
to the summit takes about 3 hours, and from the summit to the Graiul Hotel 
at Trient rather less than 3 liours. The Feiictre d'Arpette is not mentioned 
in the Chamonix Tarif CotmrUy and many Chamoniards are unaciiuainted 
with it, although it is well-known to the Guides of Orsicres. In the middle 
of the season there is little or no snow on this pass. 

Tlie time lias come to lefive (Chamonix- you leave it with regret, 
but go you must! and the question is, Honv to get away? If you 
came by Annema.sse, return hy Salvan, Start early ; for, after the 
3|- hs. >valk to ChAtelard vid Argenti^re and the Col des Moutets, it 
is hs. or so more, through Kinhaut (Fins Hants), Triquent, and 
Saivan to V'ernayaz in the lUione Valley ,(Cx. T., 49-52), where you 
will take train, --and there is much to be seen. One kil. after 
Chfitelard, 3681 ft., the road commences to rise steeply, and speedily 
gets high alxive the level of the Tcte Noire Hoad, >vhioh is on the 
other side of the stream, here called the Eau Noire. After rising to 
4387 ft., the roatl descends on Finhaut, or Finshauts, 4088 ft. ; pop. 401 ; 
shops, jiost and tel. ; Hotel dk Finshauts. Just before arriving 
at Finhaut there is a tine vie>v of the Olac. du Trient. From Finhaui 
to Triquent the roa<l descends (at one part steeji zigzags, where a 
pedestrian can gain considerably on a carriage). Triquent, 3353 feet. 
(Jn the N. side of this village there are the Gorges of the Triege, a 
small stream which falls into the Trient. Admission 1 fr. Ten 
minutes lieyond this you come to Medetta, 3389 ft. ; and a little 
farther on to Marecotte. The road now^ descends on Salvan, 3035 
ft. ; pop. 1829. Several Hotels. Between Clhdtelard — Salvan the road 
is open to im]>rovenient, and the traveller will sometimes consider 
it prudent to descend from Jiis carriage, and walk, even if lie should 
not be invited to do so by his voiturier. But from Salvan to Vernayaz 
it is unexceptionable. In a quarter of ^ jin hour it commences a steep 
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descent into the Valley of the Rhone, and becomes one of the most 
delightful roads to be found anywhere winding to and fro amongst 
rocks, shaded by Walnuts and Chestnuts, Beech, Birch and Firs, 
crossing and recrossing sparkling brooks. Read Javelle’s Ligendes in 
Souvenirs d'un Alpiniste under the Chestnuts, and then saunter down 
the 49 zigzags to Vernayaz, 1509 ft.; turn to the right, at the 
high-roa<l, for the Gorges of Trient; Grand Hotel des ({orges du 
Xrient & Hotel Victoria ; and, reposing in the cool shaile of the 
cliffs, learn (from his Impressions dc. Voyage) why Dumas went fishing 
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for trout at midnight with the hul who was bullied by his mistress, 
and how he supiieil upon the biftcck of Hear at Martigny ; and then 
take train at Vernayaz -Sal van, and watch the Jiake glittering in 
afternoon light as you pass the massive towers of Chillon and Hit 
along the vine-clad slopes of sunny Vaud ; catch glimpses of the snow- 
edad peaks through distant vistas in the mountains of Faucigny, -- 
never -forgotten, undying souvenirs of le Grand Mont Hlanc. 


APPENDIX. 


A.— List of A’illaoks, Hamlets, etc., in the Valley of 

CHAMONIX. 1 


Argeilti4re.-Ono of the i>rincii..'il Villages in the Valley ; near the end of the 
b lacier of the same name ; on the Road to the Col do Balmc and the T6te 
Noire. 

Barats, les.— A group of houses h kil. from Chamonix, on the wav to tlie IMorro 
Pointue. 

Biolay,— Part of the Village of Chamonix, on the left bank of the Arvo. 

Bourgeat.- On the high road to le Fayet ; ^ kils. S.W. of Chamonix. ' 

Bossons, lea— A Hamlet near the hwt of the (ilacicr dcs Bossons ; neurlv 3 kils 
S.W. of Chamonix. ^ 

Chables, les.- ()n the high-road to Argontierc; 2} kils. N.N.E. of Chamonix 
The road crosses from the right to the left bank of the Arve at l©.s t^iable-s.’ 

Chausalet [les Chosalets ; les Chasalets].- < tn the high-ron.I to Argentihro on 
the left hank ol the Arvo ; near the foot of the (ilacicr (I’Argoiitif-ro • 7 kil. 
from Chamonix. f • 

Cote, la.— Chalets at the foot of the Montague do la Cote ; 4 kils. S W bv S of 
Chamonix. • • ^ 

Grey [le Cret]. - Houses about half-way between Chamonix and les Houches on 
the S. bide of the high-road, ’ 

Favraats, les [les Faveranda]. -Chalets on the path to les Bo.s.soiis ].\ kils 
S.W. by S. of (’hamonix. ’ 

Frasse, la.— Chalets on the path to the Montanvert, rather more than a kil 
E.N.E. of (/haiiionix. 

FraBSeranda, les.— About 1 kil. N. of Argcnticre ; near the high-road to tlie 
Col des MQntets. 

Gaill^ds.-On the high-road to le Fayet, 2 kils. from Chamonix. The ‘sham 
pictiirestiiie is at Uailland.s. See j>age 117. 

Gaudenay, les (les Godenets].- On the path to the sources of the Arvevron 
half-way between Pray, d’en ffaiit and les Bois ; 2.^ kils. N.E. of Cbamoiiix. '* 

Gliere.— Some bouses near les Tines, on the (/’hamonix side. 

Graasonnet (Grasonet; Grassonnets ; Grassonnayl.- Close to the high-road 
to Argentierc ; 6i kils. N.K. by N. of (niamonix. ^ 

Griaz, la.- Houses at the junction of the road from les Honchos with the hiirh 
road to Chamonix. ^ 

Houches, les [les Ouches].— One of tlie largest villages in the Valley • (>• kils 
►S.W. by W. of Chamonix. • j ^ j • • 

lies, les.- On the high-road to Argentierc, 6 kils. N.E. })y N. of Chamonix. 

Joux, la.- On the right bank of the Arve, 5.J kils. N.E. by N. of Chamonix. 


1 Some of the nuiiifs in this last are not to be fouinl nimn any existinir Min It 
embraces nearly all tlie places in the Valley of Chamonix that are mentioned in this volume • 
but It IS not exhaustive, as almost every group of houses in llio Valley has its own 
distinctive name. 'Hie distances are reckoned from JJharnonix Churcli, as the crow flics 
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Layancher. - - A Humlct on the path to the Chapeau, 4.J kils. N.K. by N. of 
Chamonix. 

Lieret. — Part of the Village (Chamonix, on the left bank of the Arvo. The 
(Irand Hotel Couttet is in Lieret. 

Liotraz.— A Hamlet on the high-road to Argentierc, on the right bank of the 
Arve, opposite to Chauwilot. 

Merlet.— On the right bank of the Arvo, 4 kils. S. W. by W. of (Jhamonix. 

Molaz, la [la Mola; Mollaz].— On the planpra*'. rrmte to the Prevent; 4 kil. 
from Chamonix. 

Mont, le [sur le Mont].— Chalets on the lower part of the Montague de la CAte ; 
3ij kils. S.W. by S. of Chamonix. 

Montroc [Mont Roc; Mont Roch].— On the right bank of the Arve; kils. 
N.N.K. of Argeiitiero, near Village of le Tour. 

Montquarb j^Montcuard].— On the high-road to le Fayet, 3^ kils. S.W. W. of 
Cvhamomx. 

Mossoux, les [les Mozsous; les MosBons].— Three-quarters^ of a kil. from 
Chamonix, on the Bel- Achat route to the Prevent. 

Mouilles, lea [Mouilles].— On the route to the Montiinvert ; ^ kil. E.X.F. of 
Chamonix. 

Nants, les. — Some houses a little olT the road to Argentiere ; I 4 kils. X.X.E. of 
(Jhamonix ; nearly opposite the junction of the Arveyron with the Arve. 

P^cles, les. —On the high-road to le Fayet ; 1^ kils. from Chamonix. 

P^lerinB, les. --On the path to les Bossons, between les Praz d’en Bas and les 
Favrants ; 1? kils. S.W. .J 8. of Chamonix. 

Planes, les [Plan, les Planes]. -A little otf the high-road to Argentiere ; ’i kil. 
E. by X..of (Jhamonix ; underneath Planpraz. 

Planaz, les [Planard].— Houses on the route to the Montanvert, l.J kils. E.N.E. 
of Chamonix. 

Praz d’en bas, les.— Between the Hamlets of les Bo.sson3 and les Pelerins ; 2^ 
kils. S.W. of Chamonix. 

Praz-Conduit, le [les Praz -Conduits].— The first group of houses outside 
Chamonix on the path to the Pierre Pointue. 

Praz d’en haut, les.— Commonly called Praz. On the high-road to Argentiere. 
about *21, kils. X.E. by X. of (Jhamonix. 

Rebats, les.— Three-quarters of a kil. W.S.W. of (Jhamonix, a little off the high- 
rotid to le Fayet. 

Rives. -Near to and above *thc Hamlet of les Bossons. 

Rosieres, les [la Rosiere].— There are two groups of chalets called Rosiere. or 

» les Rosieres, one near Praz d’en haut, ami the other above Chauzidet. 

Sauberant.— This name is applied to the vicinity of the Englisli church at 
Chamonix. 

Songenaz. - -CI 0 .S 0 to Praz d’en bas. 

Taconnaz. —Near the foot of the (Tl.acier of the same name. 

Tines, les.— On the high-road to Argentiere ; 4 kils. N.K. by N. of Chamonix. 

Trabets, les.- -A short distance W. of les Houches ; near the Pont 8te. Marie. 

Tsours, les [les Tissours].— On the jxith to the Pierre Pointue, 1| kils. 8. S.W. 
of Chamonix. 

Tour, le.— A Village near the end of the Clacier du Tour ; on the way to the 
Col de lialino ; N. E. by N. of Argentibrc. 

Vers le Nant [Vernant].— On the 8. side of, and a little off the high-road to le 
Fayet ; 4 kils. 8.W. of Chamonix. 



B. — The CHAMONIX ‘Tarif des Courses.” 


1. To tho Glacier des Bossons, oither ro turning the sumo way (ir 

by tho Cascades dii l)ju*d and des Pelcrins .... 

2. To tho Cascades du Dard and des P41erins .... 

3. To the Source of the Arveyron 

1. Extra for any of these excursions added to another in the course 

of the same day 

5. To tho Montanvert, returning tlm siime way .... 

6. To the Montanvert and visit to tho Mer de Glace, roturning 

tho same way 

7. To the Croix^de 1 14gere, returning the same way 

8. ToPlanpraz 

0. To Planpraz, returning by the Croix de Plegere, or i tce-ema . 

10. To tho Br^vent rid Planpraz 

11. To the Prevent Hd tho Croix de Fl^gere, and descending by 

Planpraz, or cire-m\m 

12. To tho Montanvert, across the Mer de Glace to tlie Chapeau, 

and to tho Croix de F14gere, or ave-versa .... 

13. Excursion No. 12, including the Ascent of the Prevent . 

14. Ascent of tho Aiguille de la Floria, vid la Fl^gere . 

1.5. Ascent of tho Aiguille de la Gli^re, do. 

16. To the Montanvert or the F14gere, and to the Glacier des 

Bossons, or the Cascades, in one day 

17. To tho Plan des Aiguilles . 

18. To the Plan des Aiguilles, retuming oither vId the Montanvert 

or by la Pierre a TEcheUe 

19. To tho Pierre k TEchelle and the Montanvert by the Plan des 

Aiguilles, or i'ict‘Vei'sa 

20. To the Pierre Pointue 

21. To the Pierre a TEchelle * • 


Krs. 

6 


5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 
10 

12 

12 

16 

20 

15 

10 
9 

12 

If) 

8 
9 


22. Visit to tho Glacier des Bossons joined' to excursion to tho 

Pierre Pointue, in one day 

23. To the Jardin, returning, if wished, by tho Chapeau 

24. Tho same, sleeping the night before at the Montanvert . 

25. To the foot of the sS7’acs of the Col du G^ant . . . • 

26. To tho 'Moulin' of the Mer de Glace, returning md Chapeau . 

To the Tacul, returning vid Chapeau 

27. To the Montanvert and across the Mer de Glace, whether 

returning the same way or not 

28. To tho Plan des Aiguilles and Pierre Pointue, or vice-verm 


11 

14 

16 

13 

10 

12 

9 

10 


Cis. 




1 It is to be understood that the prices mentioned are for each Guide taken, that is to say 
per Guide. - ^ i. i i 

The numbers attached to tne excursions correspond with the numbers quoted Uirougi, 
out this Volume. ^ 
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20. 'I'o the Montanvert^ and to tho Fl^^re or Plaapiaz, or vice-m*m 
80. T o tho ChapoaUf and to the or Planpraa^ or vice-vefsa 

31. To tho villn^yoof Argentiere, and visit to tho Glacier, or to 

Tr^lechamp 

32. To tho Mcr do Oliico of tho Glacier d’Argenti^re 

33. To tho l)ott<)rn of tho Glacier d*Argentiere, in one day . 

34. Tho same, in two days 

35. 'J'o tho Col de Balxne and hack 

36. Tho siimo, returning by the T6te Noire, or cice-m-M, in one day 

37. The same, in two <hiys 

38. Tho same, doscenfiing on Barbexine, and visit to the Cascades 

of Barberine and B^rard, in one day 

39. Tho same, in two days 

40. Ascent of tho Buet, la Pierre k B^rard, in one day . 

41. Tho same, with choice of return by Villy and the Br^vent 

42. Ascent of the Buet, descending on Sizt, in one day 

43. Tho sjinio, in two days . . *► 

41. lleturn of (Jiiido ta Chamonix, extra 

45. Ascent of tho Buet, descending to Martigny, return of Guide 

included (two or three days) 

16. Each additional day 

47. 'IV) Blartigny, either hy tho Col de Balme or by tho T§te 

Noire, return of Guide include<l 

48. Tho .same, and visit to tho Cascade of B^rard or of Barberine, 

each extra 

49. To Vemayaz ri/i Fins Hants and Salvan, return of (inide 

included 

50. Tho .same, going on to Martigny 

51. Tho same in two days, if arriving at Martigny or Vemayaz 

before mid-day, return of Guido included .... 

52. Tho .same, if arriving at Vemayaz or Martigny after miil-d.ay . 

53. To tho Cascade of B^rard, or that of Barberine 

54. V'i.sit to tho two Ca.scades 

55. To the Tete Noire, vid les Montets, and back .... 

56. Tho .s{inie, in two days 

60. By tho Col de Balme, descending on the Tete Noire, to go to 

Vemayaz, rid Fins Hants and Salvan .... 

61. The .same, in two day.s, arriving liefore mid-day at Vemayaz . 

62. Tho .same, in two days, arriving after mid-day .... 

63. To Sizt, rin the Br^vent and the Col d’Anteme, or tliat of 

L^chaud, return of Guide included ..... 

64. Tho same, .sleeping at Planpraz, Villy, or Bel Achat 

65. The same, rid Servos 

66. Tho same, rid le D^rochoir or Platey, return of Guide included, 

in one ilay . _ 

67. The same, sleeping at Servoz or at Chede .... 

68. To Sizt by the Col de Tenneverges, sleeping at Barberine, 

return of Guide included 

70. To tho Pavilion de Bellevue, the Col de Voza, or Prarion 


Frs. 

10 

10 

6 

8 

12 

18 

9 

10 

12 

10 

12 

15 

20 

15 

20 

8 

26 

6 

12 

1 

12 

14 

15 
18 

6 

7 

8 
12 

15 

18 

23 

18 

22 

18 

18 

20 

25 

9 
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16S The Chammu Tarif des Combses — cantmued. 

Frs. 

71. The same, returning by St. Qervais and Servoz, or by the Col 

de la Forclaz, in one day 10 

7’i. The s«anio, in two days 12 

73. Ascent of Mont JoU, nd St. Gexrais or Contamines, in two 

days, return of Guido included 15 

74. The same, in three tiays 18 

75. To Gourmayeur, nd the Pavilion de Bellevue (or by St. 

Qervais), and by the Cols du Bonhomme, des Fours, and 

de la Seigne, in two days 20 

70. The sfirne, in three days 24 

77. Heturn of Guido, extra 16 

7S. Froni Courmayeur by the Col Ferret to Martigny 10 

70. Return of Guide from Martigny to Chamonix ... 6 

SO. To Contamines by the Col du Tricot 15 

82. To Vemayaz, r/d the T6te Noire, including return, in one day 14 

83. The same, ittrjtwo day.s 18 

84. To the Chapeau 6 

85. The sjimc, uniting visit to the Croix de Fl^gere .10 

89. Ascent of the Br4vent, rid Bel Achat 10 

93. To Lognan, from Argentiere 6 

94. The same, up to the edge of the Glacier 8 

95. The siime, including crossing the Glacier, or to within sight of 

the bottom of the Glacier, starting fn)m Argentiere . . 10 

96. The same excursion, if made from Chamonix, extra . . 3 

97. To Sixt, vid Bel Achat 18 

99. To the top of the Montagne de la Cote 15 

100. To the Col de Balme, by the Montanvert and the Mer de 

Glace, or nd the F14gere, in one day, returning to (Chamonix 
same evening 13 

101. I’he .same, in two days 15 

107. To the Gorges of Diosaz 6 

108. To the * jonction * des Glaciers des Bossons and de Taconnaz 1 2 

109. To the Col d’Anteme and back 14 

“ Courses Extkaoruinaires 

1. The Ascent of Mont Blanc, either rid the Grands Mulcts or 

by the Aiguille du Godter 100 

2. Tf one doe.s not upon this a.scent get farther than the Grands 

Midets, in one (lay 20 

3. The same, in two day.s 30 

4. If one gets only to the Grand Plateau 50 

do. do. Ddme du Godter 60 

5. If one gets only to the top uf * the Corridor,' or the top of the 

Bosses du Dromadaire 70 

6. Higher than the.se points, or if one gets to the top of the Mur 

de la Cdte, the full tarif price (100 francs) may 1)0 exacted 
(‘est exigible’) . . . . . 



The Charnmix Tarif des Crmrses — continued. 

Frs. 

7. If the Ascent of Mont Blanc occupies more than three days, 

each Uuido must bo paid extra, jier day .... 10 

8. Ascent of the Aiguille du Qodter M the Pavilion de Bellevue 40 

9. Ascent of the Aiguille du Qodter mA the Ghrands Mulcts 40 

10. To the Grand Plateau, or the Ascent of the Ddme du Godter, 

either riA the Grands Mtdets or viA the Cabane de rAiguille 
du Godter, including stoppage avec s^jour ') at one or other 
of those pljuies, or nt'e-vei'm i 50 

11. m6mo sans s^jour 2 40 

18. To Counnayeur mA the Grands Mulcts, the Aiguille du Midi, 

and the Col du Gdant^ 70 

14. To Counnayeur by the Col du G4ant, or to Orsieres by the 

Cols du Chardonnet, du Triolet» for otich Col ^ . .50 

15. To the Col du Gdant and back to Chamonix .... 40 

16. To the Col du Chardonnet and back to Chamonix . .30 

17. The same, returning by the Col du Tour viA the Fenetr^de 

Saleinoz (Saline), or are-vnm 40 

18. To the Col de Triolet and back to Chamonix .... 40 

19. To OrsiAres by the Col d*Argenti^re, and to the A114e Blanche 

V>y the Col de Miage, each excursion 60 

20. To the Col d*Argentiere and back to Chamonix ... 30 

21. To the Col de Miage and back to Chamonix .... 40 

22. To the Col Pierre Joseph and back 40 

23. ToOrsieresby the Col Pienre Joseph^ 40 

24. By the Col du Tour to the Val Ferret 40 

25. By the Col du Mont Tondu to les Motets .... 30 

26. By the Col de Tr^latdte txi Courmayeur ..... 60 

27. By the Col de la Brenva to Courmayeur 80 

28. To the Col des Grands Montets and back to Chamonix by the 

Glacier du Nant Blanc '^0 

29. The .same excursion, in two days 25 

30. The siime excursion, returning by the Glacier d’Argentiere 30 

31. A diminution of 10 francs will be made upon each ‘grand Col’ 

to tourists who, after having made excursions to one or more 
, of the al)ovo-named ‘ gninds Cols,’ wish to retain their Guide 
for a journey 

32. 'fhe A.scent of the Aiguille Verte 100 

33. The Ascent of the Aiguilles Rouges 20 

34. The Ascent of the Aiguille d’Argentiere 65 

35. The Ascent of the Aiguille du Chardonnet .... 65 

36. The Ascent of the Aiguille du Midi 60 

37. The Ascent of the Aiguille du Tour HO 

38. The Ascent of the Aiguille de Bionnassay .... 70 

. 39. The Ascent of the Grandes Jorasses 80 

40. The Ascent of the Tour Ronde 

1 Enquiry should be made respecting the meaning of ‘avec sejour.’ 
i! This requires explanation. 

3 The Col de Triolet (not du Triolet) leads to Counnayeur, and not to Orsieres. 
The Col Pierre Joseph does not lead to Orsieres. 
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Frs. Cts. 

41. For all Glacior excursions in tho Chain uf Mont Blanc . *10 

42. By the Col des Hirondelles to Coumayeiir . 00 

43. Ascent of the Aig^iille de Blaiti^re 00 

44. Ascent of the Aiguilles des Chanuoz 00 

45. Ascent of the Aiguille du G^ant 100 

46. Ascent of the Aiguille du Moine 0.5 

47. Ascent of the Aiguille du Tacul 05 

48. Ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, pointe Charlet . 100 

49. Ascent of the Aiguille du Dm, pointe Est .90 

50. Excursion to the Col des Courtes, side of the Jardin .80 


Tarif dks Torteurs. 

For ‘ (Raises h, |)orteur ’ the hirif is the same as for (liiides. 
The load of each Porter must not exceed 25 kilo.'s. 


1. To the Jardin 10 

2. do. sleeping at the Montanvext .12 

3. Ascent of the Buet, in one day . . ... . . .10 


4. do. do. sleeping at la Pierre a B^rard or at Villy 12 

Courses Extraordinaikes. 


The weight of the load of each Porter upt»n ‘courses cxtn’i- 
ortlinaircs’ must not exceed 15 kilos., ami u|H>n the Ascent 
of Mont Blanc it must not exceed 10 kilos. al)ovo the Grand 
Plateau. 

1. To the Grands Mulets, in one day 12 

2. do. do. in two days 15 

3. To the Grand Plateau nd the Grands Mulets, or to the Ddme 

du Godter nd the Aiguille du Godter 80 

4. To the top of the Corridor, or the Bosses du Dromadaire 85 

5. To the summit of Mont Blanc . •'^^O 

6. To the Cabane of the Aiguille du Godter, ind the Col de Voza 15 

7. The same, in two days 20 

S. To the top of the Col du G^ant and Invck to Chamonix 20 

9. Ascent of the Aiguille Verte *^>0 

10. Over the Col du G4ant to Courmayeur, return included . 30 

11. Over the Col du Tour 25 

12. To the top of the' Col du Tour, ami hack to Chamonix .15 

13. For the other ‘grands Cols,’ when the tariff for Guides is 50 

francs and ujiwards, each Porter 30 

14. Or, when the tariff for Guidos is less than 50 francs, each Porter 25 

Exceptions. 

15. The Col du Mont Tondu 20 

16. The Col des Grands Montets . . . .15 

4* 



The Chmumix Tarif des Courses — conMmed. I7l 


TaMF DBS Mulets. 

Frs. Cts. 

Tho • Tarif doH Guidos ’ is applicable to Mules in the case of all 
ordinary excureions, \vith the exception of tho following ones. 

1. To tho Montanvert, descending to tho Valley and remounting 

to tho Chapeau, or vice-verm 9 

2. Excursion to the Jardin, the Mule remaining all day at the 

Montanyert 9 

3. If it stops for the night at tho Montanvert . .12 

4. Excursion to tho Buetu in one day, tho Mule stopping at la 

PierreiB4rard 10 •• 

5. The same excursion, if two days are occupied . . . .12 

6. On the ascent of Mont Blanc, if the Mule stops at the ChS}et 

de la Para 6 

7. On tho same, if it goes to the Pierre Pointue . .8 

8. To the Pierre Pointue, the Mule awaiting the return of excur- 

sionists whr) go to the Qrandfl Mulets 10 

9. To tho Brdvent, the Mule descending to the Valley and 

remounting to Planpraz, or r<‘c«-rcrM 12 

1 1. Tho same, with tho addition of the Fldgere . • .14 



C. — The COURMAVEUE ‘Takif ijes Coubses.’’ 


Guido. l*orior. 
Fraiu's. Francs. 

Thti Ascent of Mont Blanc ritt tho Col du G^ant, i Must bo tiio subject, of 
descondinjr to Chamonix < arran«ouient. 

The same, nA the Col de la Brenva, dcscendiiif? to 

Chamonix do. do. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc, r/d tho Glacier de Miage, 
the D6me du Godter and the Bosses du Dromadaire, 


doseeiiding to Chamonix .... 


. 100 

t)0 

Ascent of Mont Maudit 


70 

40 

do. 

of the Gr&des Jorasses, in two days 


. 70 

40 

do. 

do. (lower point) . 


I Must be tlui subject of 
‘ ( sjKX'ial urmngenic' t. 

do. 

of the Petites Jorasses .... 


40 

25 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Rochefort . 


50 

30 

do. 

r>f the Aiguille de Leschaux . 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de TEboulement 


50 

30 

ilo. 

of the Aiguille de Talefre 


.50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Triolet 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of Mont Dolent 


40 

25 

do. 

of Mont Gmetta 


20 

12 

do. 

of the Aiguille du G4ant . 


70 

50 

do. 

of the Aiguilles Marbrdes 


20 

15 

du. 

of the Aig. du Midi, descending to Chamonix 

70 

10 

do. 

of the Tour Ronde 


40 

20 

do. 

of the Aiguille Noire de Feuteret . 


70 

'50 

do. 

of the Aiguille Blanche de Feuteret 


/ Must be the .subject of 
• ( special arrangement. 

do. 

of the Aiguille Grise .... 


35 

20 

do. 

of Mont du Brouillard .... 


35 

25 

do. 

of the Tete Carrie 


40 

25 

do. 

(if the Aiguille de Bionnassay, via the 

Glacier 



de Miage 


. 70 

40 

The .same, descending to Chamonix 


80 

45 

Ascent of the Aignille de Trdlatete . 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille du Glacier 


40 

25 

do. 

of Mont Tondu 


25 

18 

do. 

of Mont Saxe 


0 

0 

do. 

ofMontChetif 


6 

0 

do. 

of the Crammont 


8 

*6 

do. 

oftfontFavre 


15 

10 


1 Enquiry stionld be mado in all cases whether the Tari/ price includes the return to 
Coorinayeiu of Guides and Porters. 
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By tho Col du GMant to Chamonix, in one day . 


Guide. 

*Pranc8. 

40 

Porter. 

Francs. 

25 

The same, in two days 


50 

30 

By the Col de Miage to Chamonix .... 


50 

30 

do. Col de la Brenva to Chamonix 


80 

50 

do. Col de la Tour Ronde to Chamonix 


50 

30 

do. Col de l’AiguUl« du Midi do. 


.50 

30 

rlo. Col dee Jorasses do. 


60 

40 

do. Col des Hirondelles do. 


50 

30 

do. Col de Pierre Joseph do. 


.50 

30 

do. Col de Taldfre do. 


50 

30 

do. Col de Triolet do. 


45 

30 

do. Col de Tr^latete to Contamines 


.50 

30 

do. Col du Mont Tondu do. ... 


25 

18 

do. Col de la Seigne to Motets .... 


^•2 

10 

do. Col de la Seigne, Chapieux, and Col du Bonhomme 
to Chamonix, in three day.s^ 

.30 

30 

do. Col de la Seigne to Contamines, in one day i 


16 

16 

do. do. do. in two days ’ 


20 

20 

<lo. Col Ferret to Orsi^res 


16 

16 

do. Col du Petit Ferret to Orsieres 


16 

16 

'Po tho Col Ferret, returning to Courmayeur, one day 


8 

8 

do. Col de la Seigne lio. do. 


8 

8 

<lo. Lac de Combal do. do. 


6 

6 

do. Cantine de la Visaille, returning U) Courmayeur . 

5 

5 

do. Pavilion Mont Fr4ty, returning to Courmayeur 


6 

6 

d(^. Cabane on the Col du Q^ant, returning 
Courmayeur, in one day .... 

to 

15 

10 

"I'ho .same, in two days 


20 

15 

To thS Cabane des Grandee Jorasses, returning 
Courmayeur, in one day 

to 

15 

10 

Tho same, in two days 


20 

15 

Tn tho Cabane de Triolet, returning to Courmayeur, 

one <lay 

in 

15 

10 

'Phe ssime, in two days 


20 

15 

'Po the Cabane du Dome, returning to Courmayeur, 

one day 

in 

20 

15 

The .same, in two days 


25 

20 


* Thu Turifia the same either riit Chapieux or vhi the Col «les Fours. 



D. — Mountains and Heights in and around the 
RangS of Mont Blanc. 


Name. 

Heiglit 

in 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

AiguiUette. V . . 

2317 

7602 

Aigumette, V 

2201 

7221 

Argentibre, Aiguille d' 

3901 

12,799 

Arpette, Clochers d’ . 

2822 

9259 

Beranger, Aiguille de . 

3431 

11,257 

1 B4rard, Aiguille de 

•2612 

8570 

■ BiozinasBay, Aiguille de 

1 

4061 

13,324 

; Blaitiire, Aiguille de . 

3533 

11, .591 

1 Blanc, Mont . 

1 

4810 

1.5,781 


4810 15,781 


Position of Summit. 


On the range of the Br^vent; W. 
of Chamonix. 

Sometimes called les Poseites. N. 
by W. of the Village of le Tour. 

Between the Glacs. d’ Argentihre and 
de Saleinoz ; E.N.E. of Chamonix. 

N. .side of Vaihtc d’Arpette ; W. of 
Luc do (^anipex. 

Head of Glacier de la Frasse. On 
Mieulet’s map it is called la 
Bdranghro. 

Between Mont Buet and the 
Aiguilles Rouges. 

Head of the two Glaciers de Mi^e ; 
nearly due W. of the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

E.8.E. of Chamonix ; nearly due S. 
of the Mon tan vert. 

The observations made in 1844 by 
MM. Martins and Bruvais to de- 
termine the height of Mont Blanc 
were calculated by M. DUcros, 
and the result (4810 mbtros) was 
published in the Anttmiii'e Metioro- 
loijimie de la France^ 1861, vol. iii, 
p. 215. The .same observations 
were also calculated by Prof. E. 
I’lantamour, Oiroctor of the Ob- 
.sorvatory at Genova, with a 
.slightly dilFeroiit re.sult (48117 
mhtres). See Tablent Afeieuvohtjiml 
ti>Phy»icLilf published by the Smith- 
.sonian Institution, Washington. 

.M. Martins state.s in his book 
Spitsbery au Sahara, Paris, 1868, 
that the mean of the trigono- 
metrical measures of Mont Blanc 
taken down 1o his time was 4869 *6 
mbtres. 

This is the elevation assigned to 
Mont Blanc upm Sheet xxii of the 
Carte Dufour, published in 1861. 
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Height 

Height 

* 

Name. 

ill 

ill 

Position of Summit. 


MHreH. 

Feet. 


Blanc, Mont . 

4810 

15,781 

The same elevation is assigned to 


Mont Blanc ujwn the map 

Capt. Mieulet, published at Pans 
in 1865. 




4810 

15,781 

"fhe same elevation is adopted on 



the Official Map of France, scale 

rdm revised in 1888. 



4811 

15,785 

Mens. X. Jmfeld, uixin the plan of 
the summit of Mont Blanc executed* 
by him in 1891 for Mons. G. Eiffel, 
gives 4811 metres as the elevation. 


480/ 

15,771 

Upon Sheet 27 of the Carta dltalia, 



scale corrected to 1894, the 

height assigned t^It. Blanc is 4807 
metres. MM. Vafif ‘t have also found 






the height to be 4807 metres. 

Bochard, Aiguille k 

‘2672 

8767 

N.E. of the Montan vert. 

Br^vent, le . 

‘2525 

8284 

W.N.W. of Chamonix ; between the 



Valley of Chamonix, and the 
Valley of the Dioza. 


Brouillard, Mont du . 

... 


This name is applied by (Jupt. 



Mieulet to the ridue on the W, of 
the Glac. du Brouillard (Val V^ni). 


Buet, Mont 

8100 

10,200 

N. by W. of Chamonix ; N.W. by 
W. of the Village of Argentiere. 


1 


Commonly called fite Buet. 

Capucin, le ( Mont 

8831 , 

12,568 

E. by N. of Mont Maudit ; near the 

Maudit) 


head of the Glacier du G^ant. 

Capucin, le (Tacul) 

8043 1 

' 9984 

E. of Pic du Tacul. 

Cardinal, le . 

3638 

11,936 

W.S.W. of Aig. Verte. 

Catogne 

2600 1 

8530 

N. by W. of Ijuc de Champex. 

Chardonnet, Aiguille du 

38‘28 i 

12,543 

E. of Tx)gnan ; N. W. JW. of the 
Aiguille d’ Argentiere.** 

Charmoz, Aiguilles des 

3442 

; 11,293 

E.H.E. of Chamonix ; S. of the 


Montan vert. 

Charmoz, Petits 

2866 

! 9403 

,S. by W. of the Montanvert. 

Chatelet, Aiguille du . 

2324 

i 

Between the Glaciers du Fresnay 


1 

& du Brouillard ; N. of the lower 
end of the Italian Glacier de Miage. 


Chatelet,le . 

*2542 

1 8340 

B. side of the Combe d’Oriiy ; 


1 

W.S.W. of l.ac de Champex. 

Chetif, Mont 

‘2343 

: 7(>87 

W.N.W. of < Vnirmayeur ; S. .«4ide of 



Val V<5iii. 

Cdte, Montagne de la . 

‘2588 

1 8491 

The buttress or ridge dividing the 


1 

1 

I 

Glacier des Bossons from the 
Glacier de Taconnaz. On the 




1 

1 

Official Map of France, scale 
ifoStiTO ridge has 



1 

been christened Mont Corbeau ! 
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Name. 

lleiKht 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Courmayeur, Mont 
Blanc de 

1 

i 

4756 

15,604 

* i 

Gourtes, les . 

3855 

12,618 

Crammont, Tetirde 

2737 j 

8980 

Dames Anglaises, les . 

1 

3604 

11,824 


Darrel, le . . . 

3.537 

11,605 

Darrey, le . . 1 

3881 ? 

12,733? 

Dolent, Mont 

3830 

12, .566 

Droites, les . 

4030 

13,222 

Dm, Aiguille du . 

3754 

12,317 

Eboulement, Aiguille 
del* 

3608 

11,838 

Ecandies, Pointe des . 

2886 

9469 

Enclaye, T6te d* . 

2901 

9.518 

Evdqae, Aiguille de 1* . 

i 

3260 

10,696 


Fonition of Sunitnit. 


8.S.E. of the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
at the head of the (Ihiciers dn 
Brcmillard and du Fresnay. 

The height 4756 metres is after 
(^apt. Mieiilet. On the Carta 
(ritalia, scale height is 

said to he 4709 metres (15,450 feet). 
According to Mens. H. Vallot, the 
height is 15,578 feet. 

Part of the ridge between the 
(llaciers d ’Argontit*ro and do 
Talbfro ; S. of the Aiguille du 
Ohardonnot. 

Due S. of the Col du G^ant ; W. of 
Prc St. Didior. Commonly called 
the (Vamnumt. 

Between the Aig. de Peuterot and 
the Aig. Blanche de Pen tore t. 
IMnnacles on the ridge between 
the Glaciers do la Brenva and du 
Fresnay. 

E. of Glacier d’Argenticro ; S. side 
of Glacier de Saleinoz. 

On the ridge between the Glacier 
d'Argontibro and the Glaciers of 
Saloinoz and Ij*vneuva/. ; between 
the Aig. d’Argontibro and la Tour 
Noire, 

At the junction of the ridges 
separating the Glaciers du Mont 
Dolent, d’Argontibro, jind do 
IvincuvaK. 

Northern side of the Glacier de 
T.albfro ; E. J S. of the Aiguille 
Verte. 

Ejistern side of the Mor de Glace ; E. 
of the Montanvert. The elevation 
given is the determination of Mons. 
Vallot. According to Capt. Mioiilet 
the heigh t of the Dru is 881 5 metres. 

Between the Glaciers de Leschaux 
and do Triolet ; 8. of Aiguille de 
Talbfre. 

At the head of the ValMe d’Arpotte ; 
eastern side of Glac. du Trieiit. 

N.E. of Col dos Fours ; N.W. by 
W. of les Motets. 

Northern side of the Italian Val 
Ferret; E.S.E. of the Grandes 
Jonissos. 
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Name. 

Height 

Height 

ill 

in Position of Summit. 


MiitreN 

Feet. 

Fer, Hontagne de 

% 

1692 

5551 The name given to the Southern 
end of the range of the Br^vent ; 
overlooking Scrvoz. 

Flambeaux, les . 

:i.566 

11,700 W. of Col du G^ant ; head of Glacier 
do Toule. 

Floria, Aiguille de la . 

2888 

9175 N. of Chamonix ; Northern end of 
4 the range of the Br5vent. 

Fourche, Orande . 

3617 

11,867 Head of the Glacicro du Tour, de 
Salcinoz, and du Trient; E.N.E, 
of Aiguille du Chardonnet. 

Fours, Pointe des 

2719 

8921 S. of Col doH Fours. 

Freuge,‘Mont 

2114 

6936 In the V^il Montjoie ! S.W. hy S. 
of Contamines. ' ^ 

Q^ant, Aiguille du 

4013 

N.E. of (’ol du G^nt ; N. by W. of 
Coumiayeur. 

I Glacier, Aiguille du . 

i 

1 

3816 

N. of Col do la Seigne ; head of 
Glacier d’Estelette. i^tneiinies 
called Aiguille des Glaciers. 

1 Godter, Aiguille du 

3845 

12,615 S.W. of the Grands Mulcts ; N.W. 
of summit of Mont Blanc. 

Godter, Dome du . 

4331 

11,210 8. of Village of les Bossons ; N.W, 
of summit of Mont Blanc. 

Grapillou 

i 


j This name is applied by Oapt. 

Miculet to a i>eak on the ridge , 
dividing the Italian Glacier du ' 
Mont^Dolent ( PrJ du Bar ) from 1 
the Swiss Glacier du Mont Dolent ; ' 
and it is given on the Carta d’ Italia ' 
to the Mont Dolent. I have not 
heard it used on the spot. j 

j Gr^pon, Aiguille de 

31S2 

n,424 8. of the Montanvert. 

1 Gruetta, Mont 

1 

3685 

12,090 S. side of Glacier do Triolet ; N.W, 
of chide ts of Gruetta. 

Joly (Joli), Mont . 

2527 

8291 Western side of Val Montjoie ; W. 
of Village of Contamines. 

Jorasses, Grandes 

4206 

13,799 Head of Glacier do Leschaux ; S.E. 

by S. of the Montanvert. { 

Jorasses, Fetites 

3682 

12,080 N.E. of Grandes Jorasses; S.E. of 
Montanvert. I 

Jours, Montague des . 

2929 

9610 A buttress of the Aiguille du GoAter, | 
descending towards the Village of 
les H ouches. 

Jovet, Mont . 

2472 

8110 8. of Village of Contamines ; E.N.E. 
of Chftlet h. la Balme. 

Deschaux, Aiguille de . 

3780 

12,402 Between the Glaciers do Leschaux 
and de Triolet. 

Luis, Grande 

• 

Between the Aiguille d’Argentifero 
and lo Daire’i. 
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Height 

Height 


Name. 

in 

Metres. 

in 

Feet. 

Po.sition of Summit. 

Mallet, Mont 

^988 

13,084 

Head of the Olac. du Mont Mallet, 
and of the CJlac. dos Periados. 

Marbrees, Aiguilles 

3r>ii 

11,529 

N.K. of Col du C46ant. 

Maudit, Mont 

4171 

14,669 

Head of tllac. do la Brenva ; N. by 
E. of the s^ummit of Mont Blanc. 

Miage, Dome de 

3tJS8 

12,100 

Head of Glacier do Tr(jlatOte ; N. W. 

* of Aiguille do Tr^lat 6 to. 

Midi, Aiguille du . 

3848 

12,608 

S.S.E. of (Jhamonix ; on the Ea.stern 
aide of the Ghicier dos Bo.asons. 

Moine, Aiguille du 

3418 

11,211 

K. side of the Mer do Ghico ; W. of 
the Jardin. 

Mulets, Gran^Js . 

3050 

10,007 

S. by W. of Chamonix ; between 
the Glaciers des Bossons and de 
Taconnaz. The height 4 noted is 
that of the old ntfttinf, near the 
top of the i*oeks. 

Noire, Aiguille la 

34-27 

11,241 

Elis tern side of Glacier du Geant ; 
N. by E. of t‘ol du G^?ant. 

Omy, Pointe d* 

3278 

10,755 

Heatl of Glacier d’Orny ; S.W. by 
W. of Hic do Chanipox. 

Peuteret, Aiguille 
Blanche de 

4108 

13,478 

S.E. of the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
between the Glaciers do la Brenv.a 
and du Kresnay. 

Peuteret, Aiguille de ' 
(or Aiguille Noire de) 

1 

1 

1 

3777 

! * 

i 

12,392 

S.E. of the Aiguille Blanche do 
Peuteret ; between the tllaciors 
do la Brenva and du Froanay. 
On the Cartfi d ’It alia P 6 tcret 
is used, and this was the .spelling 
commonly used until the publica- 
tion o 1 Cajjt. Mioulet’s maj>. 

Pic Sans Nom 

i 

! 

Between the Aiguille du I)ru and 
the Aiguille Verte. 

; Pissoir, le . . . 

i 

j 3349 

10,988 

W. side of Glacier du Trient ; N. of 
tlie Aiguille du Tour. 

i Plan, Aiguille du . 

! 

j 3673 

12,051 

S.E. of (’hamonix ; S. by W. of the 
Montanvert. 

' Planereuse, Pointe de . 

i 31.56 

10,35.5 

S<juthern .side of Glacier de Siileinoz. 

j Plines, Pointe de . 

306.5 

10,0.56 

Northern .side of Glacier de Siileinoz. 

I Pointe Perc^e, la . 

1 2752 

9029 

W.N.W. of Sallanchcs. 

{ Portalet 

1 

j 33,50 

10,991 

Southern .side of Glacier d’Orny ; 
S.W. of lijie do Champox. 

. Pourrie, Aiguille . 

2.562 

8406 

N. by W. of (’haimniix ; on the 
range of the Brevent. 

j Prarion .... 

1969 

6460 

About midway betw'eon the Vilhigi^ 
of St. Gervai.s and Ics Houehos. 

1 Rochefort, Aiguille de 

1 

1 

1 

4003 

13,133 

At the head of the Glacier de 
Hochefort ; nearly duo N. of 
Courmayour. 
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Name. 

flcighi 

Height 

1 

in 

in 

Position of Summit. 


Metres. 

Feet. 


Bognes, les . 

mo 

8842 

South of the village les Ilouches, 




between the (11. de Gria/. and the 
French Gl. de Bionna.s.say. 

Boude, la Tour . 


12,385 

Head of Glacier du O^ant ; N.W. 


of Courmayeiir. 

Bonde, Pointe 

mo 

8711 

S.E. of Col de la Forclaz. 

Bouges, Aiguilles 

•2966? 

9731? 

N. of Chamonix ; W. of Village of 

(fielvidere) 



Argentiferc. 

Bouge, Mont 

32.^)7 

10,686 

Between the Italian Glacier du 



Mont Dolent ( Pro du Bar) and the 
Glacier de Triolet. 


Bouge, Mont 

‘291*2 

9652 

S.H.E. of Aiguil'e^de Peuteret 



(Kteret). ^ 

Bousselette, Mont 

•2391 

7845 

Western side of Val Montjoie ; S.W. 
by S. of the V ilhige of Cyontaniines. 
Sonietiines called Aiguille do 




Ivoselette. 

Salenton, Aiguille de . 

‘2681 

8806 

Between Mont Biiet and the 



Aiguilles Kouges, 

Sarsadorege, Aiguille 

•2831 

U288 

S.E. of the Aiguille de Tr^at^to ; a 

de 



buttress of that mountain. 

Saussure, Aiguille de . 

3845 

1-2,615 

S.E. of the Grands Mulets ; on the 


li'istern side of the upper Glacier 
des Bossons. 



Saxe, Mont . 

•2358 

7736 

S. side of the Italian Val Ferret ; 



N.X.E. of Courniayeur. 

Scie, Aiguille de la 

3694 

1*2,1-20 

Head of Glacier do T Alice Blanche : 


alx>ut midway betw'een the .'Vig. de 
Trt^atete and Aig. du Glacier. 



Seigne, Montague de la 

3137 

10,392 

S. side of the Col de la Seigne ; 



between the Val du Glacier and 
the Alice Blanche. 


Sue, Mont 

2605 

8557 

W. t)f the Lac de Combjil. A 


buttress of the Aig. de Trelattde. 

Tacul, Mont Blanc du . 

4249 

13,941 

N.E. by N. of Mont Maudit ; S. of 


the Aig. du Midi. 

Tacul, Pic du 

3438 

11, -280 

Between the (irlaciers du Geant 


and de Leschaux ; S. of the 

•f 



Aiguille du Moine. 

Talef^, Aiguille de 

3715 

1*2,287 

Head of the Glaciers de Triolet and 
de Talefrc. 

TSte Carrie . 

3770 

12,;169 

At the head of the (Jlacier de 


Tivlatete ; between the Aiguille 
de Trdlatete and the Col de 






.Miage. 

Tdte Noire . 

1768 

5801 

N.E. by E. of the Vilhige of St. 

• 


Gervais : between St. Gervais and 
Servoz. 

.. 
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Height 

Height 


Nanio. 

in 

MfetlTH. 

in 

Foot. 

Position of Suniinit. 

Tondu, Mont 


10,483 

N.W. of Ics Motets; S.S.B. of 
Villiige of Contamiuos. 

Tour, Aiguille du 

3531 

11,585 

Hotwocn the (tlaciers du Tour and 
du Trient ; S.E. of the Col de 
Balrne. 

Tour dee Courtes . 

3392 

12,113 

Part of the ridge between the 



(rlaeiers d’Argentii*ro and de 
Tale fro ; W. of Mont Dolent. 

Tour Noire, la 

3813 

12,308 

Hoad of the Glacier dc lianeuvaz ; 
S.K. of the Aiguille d’Argentiere. 

Tr^laporte, Aiguille de 

2550 

8366 

W. of lo Couverclo ; S.S.K. of the 
Montiinvert. 

IMlatSte, AiitUlle de . 

3932 

12,900 

At the head of the Glaciers do 
lVdlat6to and de TAlMe Blanche ; 


3904 

12,809 

W. side of the Italian Glacier de 
Mingo. The Aig. do Trdlateto is 


3893 

12,782 

suinotimcs called le Petit Moi't 
Blanc. 

Tricot, Mont 

2828 

1 

1 

9279 

Between the French Glacier dc 
Miage, and the Glacier de Bion- 
lJn^«sa}^ 

Triolet, Aiguille de 

3879 j 

1 

12,727 

At the head of the (rlaeiers do 
Triolet and d’Argenti^ro ; W,8.W. 
of Mont Dolont, 

Trux, Mont . 

2032 1 

I 

6765 

K. by N. of the Village of Con- 
taiuincs. 

Varens, Aiguille de 

2ISS 1 

8163 

N. K. of Sulla nches. 

Verte, Aiguille 

■1127 1 

1 

13,?40 

Between the Glaciers dc TalMre and 
d’Argciiticre; K. of the Montiinvert. 

Vierge, la . . . 

3222 : 

1 

10,571 

Heail of the Glacier du Geant ; 
N.N;.W, of the Col du Gdant. 

Voraesay, Mont . 

2295 ! 

1 

7530 

E.S.K. of the Village of Biotinay. 



E.— Passes in and around the Range of MONT BLANC. 


Name of Pass. 

Height 

in 

M6tres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

A114e Blanche, Col de 1’ 

/•3520 

<11,549 

Between the Aigs. de Trt?lat6te and 
the Aig. de la Scio, This Is a vari- 
ation on the Col do Tr^atcte. 

Argentiere, Col d’ 

3520 

11,549 

Between la Tour Noire and Mont 
Dolent. 

Arpette, Col d’ 

solo 

9974 

K. of the Pointe d’Orny ; between 
the Combe d’Orny and the Vall^ 
d’Arpetto. 

Arpatte, Fendtre d' 

2683 

8803 

N. of Pointe des Ecandics ; between 
the Viill^ed’Arpe^-*^and the Trient 
Clacier. 

Balme, Col de 

2202 

7225 

Between the Villages of le Tour and 
Trient. 

B^ranger, Col de 

? 

‘ 

i 

Between the Dome de Miage and the 
Aig. de Beranger. 

Alt. determined by Moris. Vallot. 

Bonhomme, Col du 

2340 

7677 

Brenva, Coldela. 

4301 ? 

14,111? 

Between the summit of Mont Blanc 
and Mont Maudit, 

Br^vent, Col du . 

23(W 

7769 

Alt. fictermined bv Mens. Vallot. 

Breya, Col de la . 

2479 

8133 

Between the Valine d’Arpetto and 
the Combe d’Orny. 

Chardonnet, Col du 

3346 

10,978 

Between the Aig. du Chardonnet 
and the Aig. d’Argentifere. 

Dolentt Col . 

3543 

11,624 

Between the Aig. do Triolet and 
Mont Dolent. 

Ddme, Col du . 

4331 

14,210 

Over the top of the Dome du 
i Cohter. 

Ecandies, Col des 

2743 

9000 

Between the Pointe d’Orny and the 
Pointe des Ecandies ; between 




Champey and the Trient Glacier. 

Enclave, Col d’ 

2686 

8812 

Between the T6te d’Enclave and 
Mont Tondu. 

Ferret, Col de 

2536 

8320 

Between the Swiss and Italian 
Valley.s of Ferret. 

Ferret, Petit 

2492 

8176 

Between the Swiss and Italian 
Valleys of Ferret. This jrass is 
called le Chantonet on the Sieg- 
fi*iod Map. 

Flambeaux, Col des 

? 

i 

Between the two Flambeaux which 
are nearest to the Col du G^ant. 

Forclaz, Col de la (Swiss) 

1523 

4997 

N. W. of the Pointe Ronde ; between 
Trient and Martigny. 

Forclaz, Col de la 

( French ) 

1556 

5105 

Between the Valley of the Arvo and 
St. Gervais ; S. by W. of Servoz. 

Fourche, Col de la 

? 

? 

N. of the Grande Fourche, 

Fours, Col des 

2710 

8891 

N. of the Pointe des Fours. 

G^ant, Col du 

3362 

11,030 

1 

Between los Flambeaux and les 
Aigs. Marbr^os. On the Italian 
Map the height 3347 metres is 
assigned to this Pass. 
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Passes in and around ilie Bangs of Mont Blanc, 


Name of Pass. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Glacier, Col du 

? 

? 

S.W. of the Aig. du (llacicr (Aig. 
des Glaciers ). 

Grands, Col des . 

? 

? 

Head of the Glacier des Graiuls. 

Hirondelles, Col des . 

3478 

11,411 

Between the Grandes Jorasses and 
the Potites Jorasses. 

InfraacliiBsable, Col dit 

3377 

11,080 

N, of the T6te Cari^e ; at the liead 
of Glae. do Trt)lat6te. 

Jorasses, Col des 
Grandes 

? 

? 

W.S.W. of the Grandes Jorasses. 

Leschaux, Col de . 

3138 

11,280 

Between the Aigs. do I’Kbonleinent 
and Ijoschanx, at the foot of the 
latter. 

Luis, Col de l^^Grande 

3110 

11,286 

Between le I>ari*ci and the Grande 
liuis. 

Miage, Col de 

3376 

11,076 

S.S.W. of the Aig. do Bionnassay. 

Montets, Col des . 

1445 

. 4741 

X. of the Villj'ge of Arguntiere. 

Montets,Col des Grands 

f 


F. of Aig. du Bochard (Aig. : 
Bochard ). 

Neuva, Col de la . 

3420 

11,221 

Between the Tour Noire and the 
Grande Luis. 

Omy, Col d’ . 

3098 

10,164 

S. of Pointe d’Orny ; botw’een Goinbo 
d’Orny and Glue, du Trient. 

Pierre Joseph, Col de . 

3608 

11,836 

Over the top of A. do rEboii lenient. 

Plan, Col du . 

3469 

11,381 

Between Aigs. du Midi and du JMan. 

Planereuse, Col de 

3063 

10,049 

S. W. of l*ointo de Planereuse. 

Rochefort, Col de 

i ^ 

? 

Between the Aigs. Marbreos, and the 
Aig. du Geant, nearer the latter. 
N.K. of the Grande Fourche ; head 
of Glac. du Trient. 

Saleinoz, Fendtre de . 

33,09 

10,856 

Seigne, Col de la . 
Talefre, Col de 

! 

2512 

8242 

Head of Val do rAllee Blanche. 

■/ 

? 

Head of the Glaciers fie Talefre and 
de Triolet. 

jTete Noire . 

119) 

3918 

S. of Finhaut. 

Tondu, Col du Mont . 

t 

i 

N.E. of Mont Tondu. 

i Toule, Col de 

1 i 

2 

Between les Flambeaux and la Tour 
liondo. 

Tour, Col du 

3350 

10,991 

Between the Aig. du Tour and the 
Grande Fourche. 

Tour Noire, Col de la . 

y 

? 

Between la Tour Noire and the Aig. 
d’Argentiere. 

Tour, Fenetre du . 

3476 

11,404 

Between Aig. du Chardonnet and 


the Grande Fourche. 

! Tour Bonde, Col de la 

3790 

12,435 

Over the top of la Tour Hondo. 

1 Trdlatdte, Col de . 

3498 { 

11,477? 

Head of Glac. de I’Alleo Blanche, 
close U) Aig. de Tr51atete. 

Tricot, Col de 

2133 

6998 

Between Mont Vorassay and Mont 
Tricot. 

Triolet, Col de . 

V 

? 

Head of Glac. de Triolet ; W.S.W. 
of Aig. de Triolet. 

Voza, Col de . 

1675 

5496 

Between the Villages of les H ouches 
and Bionnassay. 






F, — List of Guides of CHAMONIX. 

[I’hoso marked with an asterisk speak English.] 
{Corrected to January^ 19 OJ^,) 


Name. 


Devouassoux Henri 

Ka VANKL Ambroise ( A rt/eniitiy ) . 

Tihsay Joseph (/e ^oMr) 

Cachat Jo.seph ( 

CoUTTKT Joseph . 

Balmat Joseph-Marie (ha Peienua) 
(k)lJTTET J o.seph ( (Piei'p ) 
Skmblanet Francois 
*I)KV()UASS()iix Denis . 

Gahny Fran^ois-Napoleon 
Kavanel Joseph-Elie . 

*H.vvanel Edouard 
SlMOND Frau(,'oi.s (JAtmneher) 
Oa(’Hat Francois ( Vers k Naut) 
CoUTTET J.-Fierre (hs Pkks) 
SlMONl) (hispard . 

Belmn Henri 
Ravanel Joan 

Lechat Marc .... 
Devouassoux Benoit . 
Devouassoux Albert . 

Comte Alfred 
Ca imi EH J can- Fran^’ois . 

Payot Alfred 

Cachat Joseph ( Vtrs k Xunt) 
CoUTTET Dolphin . 

*C0UTTET Joseph- Anatole 
Ravanel Franv’ois-Xavier 
*SlMUND Joseph (ks Mossoiuc) 
*SlMONl) Hubert . 

Payot Jean-IMerre 
Duohoe j oseph ( C/m tcakt ) . 

Lech AT Joseph 
Follioukt Camille 
Devouassoux Joseph . 

Duckoz Emile 


Non of 

1 Born. 

I_ * 

Beoairie 

Guide. 


'Ap. 12,1814,' 

1867 


* Aug. 21, 1844 

1868 


j Nov. 21, 1844 ‘ 

do. 

' Herre 

: Mar. 28, 1846 

do. 

' Jiilien 

; Mar. 1846 

do. 


: June :’S, 1814 

do. 

Ambroise 

' Dec. 26, 1846 

1870 


1 May 27, 1846 

do. 


' Dec. 17, IS If) 

do. 


;Aug. : 

3, 1844 

do. 


■ Feb. 21, 184o 

do. 


! Sept. 29, 1846 

do. 

1 

. Oct. 26, 1847 

1871 


: Feb. 12, ISIS 

do. 


Get. 28,184.0 

do. 


May 19, 1847 . 

do. 


, Aug. 16, 1847 

do. 

J^ierre 

, May 18, 1847 ' 

do. 


' July 31, 184."» 

do. 


. Feb, 21, 1849 

1872 


i Aug. 23, 1844 ■ 

do. 


! Jan. 27, 1849 

do. 


July 21, 1814 

do. 


; Ap.‘ 28. 1844 : 

do. 


j Mar. 17, 1845 

do. 


j Jan. 18, 1849 

do. 


1 Dec. 13. 1847 

do. 


Feb. 23, 184.*’> 

<k). 


'July 7.1849 

do. 


1 May 

3, 1849 ' 

do. 

J. -Marie 

! Sept. 26, 1847 

do.^ 


- Aug. 10, 1849 ' 

do. 


' July 31, 1845 , 

do. 


Sopt. 20. 1845 j 

1873 


: M«y 20, 1846 

1874 


l.lau. 12, 1847 j 

do. 


A.B.— 7V«j mmeg of the troUtes in the fuKoivintj Liste are not included in the Index, 
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Guides of Chamonix — contimml 


Name. 

Son of 

1 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 

SiMOND Gustave .... 


Jan. 11, ‘1851 

1874 

Duckoz Fran^oia-Anseliiie 

1 Oct, 27, 1851 

1875 

Chaklet Albert ( Mont Jioch } 


Sept. 7, 18.50 

do. 

Cachat Henri .... 


June 8, 1850 

do. 

Cacilvt Florentiu .... 


Dec. 7,1850 

ilo. 

Payot Alphonse .... 

j Jo.an 

Nov. 28, 1852 

1876 

B.vlmat Michel (/w />Vf /•«/.'?) . 


Mar. 12, 1817 

tlo. 

Mugsibk Franvoi.s .... 

Jean 

Aug. M, 185:i 

1877 

Bossonney Ainbroise . 

Jean 

Aug. 7, 18.52 

do. 

SlMONl) Miohcl-Alfreil . 

Xavier 

July 7, 18.52 

do. 

OOUTTBT Jo.scph .... 


Jan. 29,18.51 

do. 

Comte l*ierrc4^iarle.s 

• % 

Ap. 28, 18.58 

do. 

SiMOND Serajihin .... 


Sopt. 2it. 1853 

do. 

CoUTTET Jcan-Edoijfinl . 

Julien 

Feb. IJ, 18.52 

df>. 

COUTTET Franvois-C^horubiu . 


;A‘pt. 27, 18.52 

do 

OuouEX Auijusto (/f‘S Mos»oh.>') 

; June ‘2/, ISfil 

187o 

Bossonney Franijois 

Joseph 

Get. 25, 18.54 

do. 

'^IMOND Michel 


Sept. 8, 1 840 

do. 

Payot Jean-Eiloiuird (/<vf Jloifi) 


June 28, 1847 

do. 

SiMONU Emile 


Ap. (i. 1851 

do. 

RaVanel Luc 


June 10, 18,55 

do. 

DEVOUAS.SOI X Werro-F. {Arut-nture) 


Nov. 8, 18.5:5 

do. 

MU(iNiEU Jcun-l*icrre (/#' Tour) . 


June 10, 1811 

do. 

Muonikh Lul»in (/<• 7>yw/-) 


Sept. 20, 1852 

do! * 

*(.J0UTT£T Alfred (/rs Perles ) , 


July 21, 1855 

do. 

Ducroz (rustave (/#' 7b«y) 


Nov. 1, 1851 

1879 

( lOUTTKT ( rustave ( Lu (\f hvher ) 


Jan. 28, 1856 

do. 

ToUUNIER Joseph (/V<f.s.se) . 


Dee. 1, 1855 

dt). 

Desailloud Benoit 


zc 

QC 

1880 

C’HARLET Alphonse (/».< MouiUtx) . 


Nov. 1, 1819 

do. 

B 0 S.S 0 NNEV Francois ( LierH), 


Jan. 18.57 

do. 

Chaklet Joseph ( Pruz-Condnlt ) . 

Miuhol 

Dec. 22, 1855 

do. 

Carrier Jean-.Michcl (ArtjeaUerr) 


May 31, 1845 

do. 

Cachat Edouard .... 


.liily 8, 18.>l 

1881 

CoUTTET Eugene .... 

' ♦ 

July 17, 1858 

do. 

Ducroz Jcun-Michel ( . 


July 19, 1856 

do. 

CoUTTET Anibroi.se (hx I^eleriux) . 


May 8, 1858 

do. 

E^SSOnney Constantin ( trx Jioix) . 


Ap. 3, 1855 

do. 

Claret-Toukniek Alphuii.se . 

Kdouard 

Aji. 25, 1859 

1882 

Devouassou.y Jean-F^icien (A lyentterf^ 


Aug. 10, 18.56 

do. 

Carrier Henri .... 

Emile 

. Ap. 10, 18.59 

do. 

CoUTTET Joseph .... 

Pierre 

May 1.5, 18.59 

do. 

Farini Joseph ( iex MouilUx ) . 


Mar. 22, 18.55 

do. 

Garny Jean-Bapti.ste . 

i 

Sei)t. 22, 18.5(1 

<lo. 

CoUTTET Alexanrt^re ( Montqmri ) . 

j Michel 

jVt* 

Ap. .5, 1859 

. 1883 

) 
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1 

Name. j 

Son of 

« 

( 

! Born. 

1 ' 

Became 

Guide. 

Aristide \ 


IAjc. 29, 1859 1 

1883 

^AYOT Joseph- Aristide .... 


Mar. 28, ]852 ; 

do. 

OoUTTET Josoph-Edouard ' . 


j Dec. 12, 1859 

do. 

Savioz Michcl-Eug^no .... 


Up. 20,1860' 

1884 

Si MON 1) Julion- Philibert 


'■ Aug. 26, 1857 

do. 

Dkvouassoux Joan-Pierre . 


, Aug. 22, 1855 

do. 

OoUTTET Aristide 


Aug. 1, 1857 ! 

do. 

ClakkT Victor- Edouard .... 


Mar. J7, 1861 

do. 

(JOUTTKT Joseph 

Victor 

June 28, 1859 

do. 

(Jachat Aristide 


' Mar. 2, 185.5 

do. 

Ca(!Hat Armand 


Nov. 25, 1860 

1885 

Ckaket-Touuniki* Joan 

Ferdinand 

May .^18.59 

do. 

Sekmkt Alexandre .... 


Jan. 22, 1860 

do. 

TwsAy (lament 


! Feb. J, 1855 

do. 

(JoUTTKT Kran^jois-Ticrcule . 


Mar. 16, 1862 

do. 

(Ilawet-Toijunieii Allred 

Joseph 

Fel). 3, 1862 , 

do. 

Claret-Touknikr Joscjih . 

Edouard 

* Aiig. 10„1862 

do. 

ClfiARET-TouRNiER E<lonard . 

Fcnlinand 

1 Dot'. 17, 1862 

do. 

Favrbt Anibroiso j 


1 Aug. 25, 18,58 

do. 

*I)k.saiij.()U1) Michel .... 


iJan. 18,1860 

do. 

KavaNKI. Nestor ( . 1 ) 


1 ,lan. 2, 1860 

do. 

liURNKT Jean-Jo.seph . . . . | 


Aug. 16, I860 

do. 

T)evoijas.soux Jo.seph- Albert {AiujfiitiPi'f) ^ 


May 26, 1860 

1886 

Cr.ARKT Jean- Joseph 

Jao<l.-Jos. 

iJaii. 80,1860 

do. 

Dkvouassoux Jean-Michel [Ai'ijeitiieie) 


June 21, 1866 

do. 

DEVOUAS.SOUX Joseph . . . . ! 


June 28, 1868 

do. 

*Pa('cari) Edouard . . . . ' 

Joseph 

,Ap. 19,1861 

ilo. 

(’laret-Tournier Joseph-H. 

Alex.andre 

Sept. *3, 1866 

do. 

Tissay Jean- Alphonse {Ari/futihr) 


i June 18, 186-3 

do. 

Ducroz Fran^'ois-Benjaiiiin ( | 


Nov. 29, 18.59 

do. 

Dut'R(»Z Pierre-Marie 


Dec. 26, 1859 

do. 

Clarkt-Tournier Aiubroise . 

Edouard 

Sej)t. 2-‘3, 1862 

do. 

Dr.sailuoud Josej)h . . . . 


Mar. 17, 1863 

do. 

Belli N Octavo 


Oct. 23,1862 

do. 

Frasskrani) FraiKjois .... 


Mar. 4.1861 

do. 

Tairraz (lenient 


• Ap. 9, 1861 ' 

do. 

^Hchuler Henri 

! 

June 4,1861 

1887 

Comte Alfred 

1 

Oft. 1, 1863 

do. 

Desailloud Jean ( h Pvaz-Cmduit ) 


Doc. 23. 1859 

do. 

CouTTET Armand ( le PvazA 'ond nU ) 


Sept. 12, 1863 . 

do. 

Balmat Joan (/«*« /Vc/ft'j) 


, Aug. 24. 1863 I 

do. 

Balm AT Auguste (/rs yio.«o7w) 

1 Frederic 

Oct. 3, 1858 

do. 

Comte Fran^ow (/a (M/r) 

j 

;june 1,18.58 

do. 

(h.iAnKT-TouRNiKH Joseph . 

1 Joscj»h 

'May 7,1864 

do. 

Bellin Alphonse ( /*m:) 

1 

May 18, 1855 

1 1 

do. 
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Name. ^ 


Balm AT Joseph (Pout tie Perrolataz) 
Mugniek Alphonse ( les Barats ) 
Balmat Alexandre 
Mugnieu Michel (/fl To wr) . 

SiMOXD Camille (/<w Frasserands) . 
Devouassoux Pierre ( Omssonetit) . 
Claret-Touunieu Charles . 
Bgssonney Alphonse (les Tines) . 
Claret Edouard /Vt7(?s) . 

Comte Louis 

Favret, Tjamhert (les Pedes) 

CouTTET Joan^Jarie 
Carrier Edouanl [Ufmehet) . 

Cach AT Aristide ( 

'ruoNCHET Francois 
Tairraz Alfred (7^•o:) . 

CharLET Jean ( les Monilles ) . 
Bossonnky Jules .... 
SiMOND Jules (/Var) 

(’oUTTET Fran<;oi.s-TToiiri 

SiMOND Jules 

Breton Emile (Mk Monil/es) . . . 

CoUTTKT Jules ( . 

SlMOND Alexandre ( les Tines ) 

SiMONl) Edouard /ioov) . 

CoUTTKT Francois ( iMcuneher) 
DesaiLLOUI) Jose]>h (les Faera/ifs) 
Comte Ambroise ( les Farranfs ) 

LecHat Joseph-Mare (les Peterins) 
LechaT Francois (les Pderias) 
Devouassoux Michel- A, (laJoiuc) 
Chahlbt Edouard -L uc ( la Joujc) . 
Devouassoux Jul.-M<*r. (Aryentlh'^) 
Ducroz Joseph- Alphonse (le Tom') 
DucROZ Ant.-Mod. (le Tour) 

Carrier Jean- Pierre (Art/etitiere ) . 
Tissay Michel- Louis 
Ducroz Henri (^<? iVo/d) 

Payot Joan- Francois ( Pras d'en hts) 
Counci&’i k, (Sontjeiuiz) . 

*SiMOND Joseph- Aristide ( Tissoxirs) 
Favret Michel- Alphonse (les Rehats) 
HmoiiD Joseph (Lavancher) . 

Blmond M.-E. (Mont Rock) . 
Devouassoux Jean-Albert ( Orassonets) 


Son of 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 


Feb. 3, 1862 

1887 ^ 


Jan. 14, 18f)l 

do. 

• 

Doc. 6, 1856 

do. 


Feb. 5, 1863 

do. 

1 

Dec. 2.5, 1863 

do. 

! 

Mar. 27, 1864 

do. 

! Edouard 

Dec. 27, 1865 

1888 

! 

Dee. 14, 1861 

do. 

! Jac»p-l*kl. 

May 25, 1865 

do. 

i 

Sept. 25, 1861 

do. 

! 

Mar. 7, 1864 

do. 

i 

Feb. 6, 1865 

do. 

! 

1 Sopt. 15, 1862 1 do. 

Joan . 

May 9, 1865 

do. 


Mar. 18, 1863 

do. 


Sept. 15, 1860 

do. 


Feb. 11, 1864 

do. 


Mar. 12, 1866 j 1880 

Ldon 

Aug. 1, 1863 

do. 


Mar. 8, 1864 

do. 

Edouard 

Oct. 28, 1865 

do. 

1 floseph 

July 1, 1866 

do. 

Michel 

June 21, 186:1 

do. 

Joscjih 

Nov. 23, 1866 

1890 

Alexandre 

Aug. 7, 1867 

do. 

Francois 

,rune 23, 1867 

do. 

J.-B. 

Sej»t. 7, 1863 

do. 

Mich. -Aug. 

Nov. 7, 1866 

do. 

Auguste 

Mar. 2, 1866 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 24, 1867 

do.' 

Mich.-Mer. 

Feb. 24, 1862 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 23, 1866 

do. 

Florcntin 

July 5, 1867 

do. 

fJoach. 

Jan. 4, 1861 

do. 

i Zacharie 

Feb. 5, 1865 

do. 

Ferdinand 

Feb. 20, 1867 

do. 

Jacques 

June 21, 1866 

1891 

Jdrdmie 

Juno 13, 1866 

do. 

Jean-A. 

Ap. 3, 1866 

do. 

Julien 

Mar. 8,1866 

do. 

Fr. -Joseph 

Aug. 17, 1859 

do. 

Michel-Aug. 

Mar. 8,1867 

do. 

Mar.-Xav. 

Aug. 21, 1865 

do. 

Ben. 

Oct. 2, 1865 

do. 

Julien 

1 

Oct. 14, 1865 

do. 
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Name. | 

i^uciioz Joan-Michel (/e 
SiMOND Joseph (/« Trtwr) 

MuuNIRli Lubin-Euchariste (le Tour) . 
SiMOND Pierro-Edouard (h Tour) . . • 

SiMOND Jules- Adolphe (Ze To «r) . 
Dbvouassoux Joseph-Eloi (GramneU ) . ’ 
Havanel Gilbert- Alphonse (Mont Jituh) 
Ravanel Jules (il/o/i/ Rock). . . • 

Dbvouassoux Jules- Franvois (^1 njeiMre) 
Ravanel Joseph-Louis (/«{ . 
Ducuoz Francois (Zti Jo Mor) . 

Cachat Rosset-Joscph (les Tinn) . 
Balmat Pierre- Fran^‘ois ( tki uheraut ) 
CoUTTET Auguste (Zra 
Payot Dolphin- An tilde Jlossom) 

Pot Jean (/#* J/omZ) .... 
SiMOND Jean-Auguste ( MmOi mrt ) 
CoUTTET Alfred (<S'o«^('/oc) . 
Devouassoux Pierro-Elie (Montquart ) . 

*8imond Henri 

Bossonnky, Fra nyois- Joseph (lesPicles) 
Dksailloud Cement (/<» Pra: Conduit ) . 
SiMOND Al{)ho!ise (Ao<yoif/ov) 
Devouassoux Jose[)h- Maximo ( hi Joiuv) 
l^KVOUASSODX Pierre-Gilbert (A rgentiere) 
Devouassoux Paul 
Balmat Jean-Edouard (/« A/oy/Z) . 
Payot (dement ( 

Duuiioz Edouard (Ver» le Xant) . 
Balmat Alexandre ( ies Perles ) 

Ravanel Jean (/Vor) . . . . 

Taiuuaz Alexandre ( /Vo:) . 

Cachat J oseph- Francois ( Xa ut) . 
Chaklkt Joseph (le Mollard) 

Breton Jean-Adolphe (le& Mouillea) 

1 )B vou assoux J ean ( TIsiu) urn ) 

Cachat Paul . . . . 

Cachat Clement (iVoaZ) 

SiMOND Jules-Franvois (/<w /fcyZyf) . 
Balmat Alphonse ( Pniz d'en bus) . 
CouTTBT Francois- Joseph (les Peltnns), 
Claret Aristide- Jbseph (Gaudenuy) 
SiMOND Franijois (AavaacArr) 

Burnet Felix (A«r«7ic4<fr) 

Charlet Paul T’yW) 


Son of 

1 

Born. 1 

Became 

Guide. 

Zacharie 

Dec. 2) 1866 

1891 

Romain 

Oct. 4, 1868 

do. 

Julien 

, Jan. 6, 1S62 

1892 

Jean 

Aug. 21, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

. Oct. 12, 1869 

do. 

Jean 

Aug. 22, 1867 

do. 

Ambroise 

. Dec. 31, 1869 

do. 

Ambroise 

June 13, 1867 

do. 

J(Sr6mie 

Mar. 30, 1865 

do. 

Pierre 

Feb. 9,1869 

do. 

Benoni 

July 13, 1869 

do. 

Tanislas 

Nov. IH 1866 

do. 

Jean 

June 2.5, 1866 

do. 

Francois 

Jan. 9, 1869 

do. 

Michel 

Aug. 28, 1867 

do. 

Simond 

Dec. 16, 1867 

do. 

Francois 

Feb. 21, 1869 

do. 

Julien 

Dec. 4,1868 

do. 

Julien 

Feb. 20, 1854 

1894 

Joseph 

July 81, 1868 

do. 

Zacharie 

Sept. 12, 1868 

do. 

Philippe 

Sept. 27, 1868 

do. 

Tobic 

xM.ir. 21, 1870 

do. 

Mt^ril 

Ap. 10, 1870 

do. 

Florentin 

Jan. 24, 1870 

do. 

Julien 

Mar. 22, 1869 

do. 

Adolphe 

Sept. 23, 1870 

do. 

Michel 

Sept. 29, 1869 

do. 

J^rdmie 

A<ig. 6, 1870 

do. 

Henri 

July 6, 1867 

do. 

Pierre 

Oct. 9, 1870 

do. 

Tobic 

Mar. 17, 1872 . 

1895 

Jean 

, Feb. 2, 1867 

do. 

Auguste 

; ... 1867 

do. 

Joseph 

' Mar. 9, 1869 

do. 

Jan. 16, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

, Mar. 3, 1869 

do. 

Ferdinand 

, Mar. 13, 1870 

do. 

Alexandre 

Nov. 12, 1870 

do. 

Venance 

, Feb. 7, 1869 : 

do. 

Sidoine 

Sept. 6, 1870 

do. 

Joseph 

Fob. 27, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

; Fob. 23, 1869 ; 

do. 


' Ap. 1, 1865 1 

do. 

Jo.soph 

Juno 27, 1872 , 

do. 
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Name. 


Ducuoz Armaiid 7\)«r) . 

RavanBL Piorre-Joseph ( les lleit) . 
Drvouassoux .Foseph ( Artjmtihr) 
Ravanel Jean- Michel ( les lies) . 
Bellin Frederic ( les lies ) 

Ravanel Erneste (/fi //Pic) . 
Dkvouassoux Albert (Ai'i/entih-e) 
Charlkt Hubert ( les Fmsserand ) . 
Devooassoux Pierre-Arni. {Aeffeatiere 
Dl’ ( ’HOZ J ean ( la Jo u.e ) . 

Duciioz Joseph (/«• 

Duru(»z JcaiY^iiie ( /V(f: ) 

M U(iNl EK J oseph- Eucariste ( le Tour ) 
TisSxVY Armand -Joseph {h Tour) . 

I Follujl:et Adolphe- Edoimrd [Hoslere) 
Payot Edouard /Wm) . 

C’LARET-ToCKNIEK l\llll (les Ihis) . 
BaL-Mat Jos<cph Edouard (les Pelet'ins) 
Payot Aupriuste ( d*ea im ) 

Simon d H enri ( les Jiois ) . 

SiMOND Pierre . 

( ’HARLET Picrre-Carnillo ( les Frasseraud) 
( ' 1 1 A RLET M ichel - A nnand ( . I njeatih'e ) . 
flAVANKl. Paul-Noel (Mont Roeh) . 
SiMOND Jules-C^esar ( ) . 
Devouashoi'X Luc-Armiiiid (les /lossous) 
Bai.mat Joseph -Edouard (les Rehrtns ) . 
BokNEL Michel ( le Xauf) 

Tournier GiLstave (les Mouilles) . 
Ravanel Pierre-Camille (les lies) . 
liozoN Leon (/»y» /V/f-roi-s) 

Chou PIN Alexandre . 

Comte Eflouard ( 

Bemahchi Joseph (//vf /idm/jf) 

■‘'Breton Paul- Joseph (les Mouilles) 
Devouas.soux Henry -Joseph 
SlMONl) Michel (Lavaneher) . 

CoUTTET Adolphe (Aarrotr//^-) 

SiMOND Camille (/Vrr/fi;) 

Balmat Gustave (les Ramis). 

Tournier Jules-Edonard (les Mouilles) 
Favret Jean-Edouard (les PRerius) 
DesailixiUD Honri-Alf. (le Praz-Cotuluii) 
Payot Gustave-Edouard (les Mossoux) . 
Devouassoux Joan-Alox. ( Vkmffnaz ) . 


Son of 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 

Pierre 

Jan. 28, 1870’ 

189.5 

Francois 

Fob. 16, 1870 

do. 

Jdr^mie 

Feb. 15, 1870 

do. 

Pierre 

i Fob. 6, 1871 

do. 

IHerre 

1 Dec. 18, 1871 

do. 

I Francois 

Sept. 27, 1872 

do. 

! Josu^ 

Soj>t. 4, 1872 

do. 

1 Michel 

: Feb. 23, 1868 

do. 

! J08U^ 

Oct. 14, 1870 i 

do. 

j Gilbert 

Sept 16, 1872 1 

1896 

j Joan 

June 14, 1871 1 

do 

! Joan 

Jan. 23, 1873 : 

do. 

1 Clement ' 

Sept. 12, 1873 

do. 

' Ga.s|vird 

July 21, 1871 j 

do. 

Ambroise 

Oct. 13, 1867 

df . 

Alphonse 

Jan. 7, 1871 

do. 

Alexandre 

May 3, 1873 

do. 

Auguste 

Jan. 6, 1872 

do. 

Alfred 1 

Aug. 13, 1871 1 

do. 

Franvois ‘ 

Sept. 18, 1872 

1897 

Ansel me 

June 14, 1872 

do. 

Julicn 

July 26, 1873 

do. 

l*ierro 

Juno 21, 1872 • 

do. 

FMerre 

Mar. 3, 1872 

do. 

Iknolt 

Sept. 12, 1872 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 23, 1874 

do. 

Auguste 

July 8, 1872 

do. 

Antoine 

June 9, 1871 

do. 

Joan 

Feb. 10, 1871 

do. 

Michel 

Sept. 21, 1871 : 

do. 

Fdlix * 

Aug. 5, 1861 

do. 

Francois 

Ap. 23, 1869 

do. 

Judith 

Feb. 1, 1869 

do. 

Jean 

July 19, 1869 

do. 

Charlet-Mar. , 

Aug. 10, 1875 , 

1898 

Dev. -Marie 

May 13, 1872 ' 

do. 

Jean 

Sept. 23, 1875 , 

.do. 

Cclestin 

Mar. 13, 1874 

do. 

Joseph 

Oct. 8, 1873 , 

do. 

Alexandre ' 

Jan. 1, 1874 ' 

do. 

Jean-Marie ' 

Jan. 6, 1874 , 

do. 

Francois 

Febi 11, 1875 : 

1899 

Joseph 

Oct. 3, 1874 ; 

do. 

Jean-Pierro ! Oct. 24, 1874 1 

do. 

Albert j 

Jan. 20, 1876 ' 

do. 


i?r 
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Name. 

SiMOND Michel -Joseph (hts Tiues) . 
Pa yot CMineiit ( /es M ossoujj ) 

C’oiJTTKT Kniilo ( Artm/tc7t^r) . 
CUPEIAN Francois- A. ( Vnrs k Nant) 
Tissay Joseph -Josimo {k Tottr) . 
*(1().UTTBT Joseph .... 
Payot Gustave {k» Mnmiu') 
^Taikbab Paul .... 
Gouttkt J ulos ( k Pmz-Voudidt ) . 
Balm AT Jules (^ea y^e/m'/w) . 
Buunbt Jules ( k Pras-Conduit ) . 
Devouassoux Francois . 

Bornbl Joseph (CVey) . 

Balm AT Alfred ( Poitt <k Perrolnta : ) 
Ravanel Luhin .... 
Bellin Jean 

Gouttkt Francois . . 

COUTTET (fustiive . 

Ca(’Hat Oihstavc .... 
Devouassoux Henri 
Havankl Paul Annund . 
Desaii.loud Jules 
Balm at I’aul Afidr<5 
Bellin Adolphe Denis . 

SlMOND l*uul ... 

Bimond Henri .... 
i Gouttkt Paul .... 

I Gachat Paul . , 

Touunieu L^on 
CiOMTE Armand 
Balmat Franvois . 

SiMOND Henri Sidoine . 


Son of 

Born. j 

Became 

Guide. 

Edouard 

May 29, 1875 - 

1899 

J.. -Pierre 

May 27, 1874 

do. 

Gole.stin 

Mar. 5, 1876^ 

do. 

Auguste 

June 24, 1875 

do. 

Jacc^ues 

Sept. 5, 1876 

do. 

Jean- Marie 

Aug. 2, 1871 f 

1900 

Alphonse 

Jan. 17, 1875 1 

do. 

Zacharic 

Dec. 8, 1873 

do. 

Jean 

Jan. 1, 1874 

do. 

Attihroise 

Jan. 14, 1876 

1901 

Joseph 

Sept. 3,1875 

do. 

Modesto 

Ap. 13 1874 

do. 

Antoine 

Sept. l.% 1872 

do. 

Venance 

Jan. 7, 1876 

do. 

Romain 

Oct. 15, 1874 

do. 

Julien 

Aug. 26, 1876 

do. 

Jo.scph 

Oct. 16, 1876 

1902 

Joseph 

May 9, 1876 

do. 

Jean 

May 9, 1876 

do. 

Modeste 

Ap. 13,1875 

do. 

Pierre 

Feb. 28, 1877 

do. 

Edouard 

Ap. 9, 1877 

do. 

.loseph 

Feb. 14, 1876 

do. 

Alexandre 

Dec. 7, 1876 

do. 

Francois 

Ap. 28, 1878 

1903 

Gustave 

Nov. 27, 1878 

do. 

Alexandre 

Dec. 2.’), 1876 

do. 

Franvois 

Jan. 12,1878 

do. 

Cl<Sment ^ 

; Feb. 27, 1877 

do. 

Cele.stin 

1 May 1, 1868 

do. 

Alexandre 

Mar. 20, 1878 

do. 

Michel 

, May 6. 1878 

do. 



G. — List of Guides at COURMAYEUK. 


Hkkthod Alexis. 
Bkrthomkr Laurent. 
ButiCHERKl. Alexis. 
t’R(H’X Fabien. 

Crolx Hugues. 
t’Rorx Joseph. 

('r»iUX Ijanrent. 
Fenoii.i.kt Alexis. 
(Iadin .Joseph. 
(tLakky Samuel. 
^lUSSILLON TiOuis. 
Oi.UER Cesar. 


Petioax Joseph. 

Prom ENT Alexis. 

Pkomknt David. 

Proment Julieii. 

Prom ENT Ijaureiit (the elder). 
Quaizikr Simeon. 

Uevkl Liinrcnt. 

liEVKL I^erre. 

Key Henri. 

Savoye Cyprien. 

TrI’CHET Ijjiurent. 

llEVKl. Laurent, 

(l\ (»i’ii>a-cai»o). 


H. — List of Guides of ST. GLRVAIS. 


Am.axtaz Numa. 

Bayetto Michel. 

Broisat riyse. ♦ 
fhlAI'ELANO Adolphe. 

Dkim.aM) Joseph. 

Estivin Alphonse. 

(Jerkaud Fran<;ois. 

A’./j. — Fin' all uifommiion upplii 


I MA(iNiN Alphonse. 

' Maonin Auf^uste. 

; Magnin Ernesto, 

j Martin Ansel me. 

Moi.LARi) Uaiis. 

I Perrooi; Fram^ois. 

; SiMoNU (llcmont. 

'o the, Itureon flea ftnult'H, St. (rerrai}i. 



i. — CONVKRSION OK MkTRKS INTO ENGLISH FeKT. 191 


M^tuks. 

Fekt. 

MfcTUKH. 

Feet. 

MisTRES. 

Feet. 

1 

3-28 

50 = 

164*04 

100 

= 328*09 

2 

6*58 

51 

167*33 

200 

656*18 

3 

9-84 

52 

170*61 

300 

984*27 

4 

13*12 

.53 

173-89 

400 

1312*36 

5 

16*40 

.54 

177*17 

.500 

1640-45 

6 

19*69 

55 

180*45 

600 

1968-.54 

7 

22*97 

56 

183*73 

700 

2296*63 

8 

2625 

57 

187*01 

800 

2624*72 

9 

29*53 

.58 

190-2i» 

900 

2952-81 

10 

32*81 

59 

193.57 

1000 

3280*90 

11 

36*09 

60 

196-85 

1100 

3608*99 

12 

39*37 

61 

200-13 

1200 

3937*08 

13 

42*65 

62 

203-42 

1300 

4265*17 

14 

45*93 

63 

206*70 

1400 

4593*26 

If) 

49*21 

64 

209*98 

1500 

4921*35 

18 

52*49 

65 

213-26 

1600 

.5249*44 

17 

55*78 

66 

216*54 

1700 

.5577*53 

18 

50*06 

67 

219-82 

1800 

5905*62 

19 

62*34 

68 

22-3-10 

1900 

62:33-71 



69 

226-38 



20 

65*62 

7a 


2000 

6561-80 

21 

22 

68*90 

72*18 

(y) 

71 

TO 

232*94 

2100 

2200 

6889-89 

7217-98 

23 

75*46 

7*4 

0 *^ 0 . r.i 

2300 

7546*07 

24 

78*74 

io 

7i 

ZOV'Vl 

040.70 

2100 

7874*16 

25 

28 

27 

82*02 

85*30 

88*58 

75 

i!? 

246*07 

219*35 

or.o.rt*? 

2.500 

2600 

2700 

8202*25 

8.530*34 

88.58*43 

28 

29 

91*87 

95*15 

It 

78 

1 

255*91 

2.59*19 

2800 
, 2900 

9186*52 

9514*61 

30 

98*43 

' 80 

262*47 

i 3000 

9842*70 

31 

101*71 1 

i 81 

265*75 

3100 

10,170*79 

32 

101*99 1 

82 

269*03 

. 3200 

10,498*88 

33 

108*27 1 

! 83 

272*31 

3300 

10,826*97 

34 

111*55 

84 

275*60 i 

3400 

11,155*06 

35 

111*83 

85 

278*88 I 

3.500 

11,483*15 

38 

118*11 

86 

282*16 

3600 

11,811*24 

37 

121*39 i 

i 87 

285*44 

3700 

12,139*33 

38 

121*87 i 

j 88 

288*72 

3800 

12,467*42 

39 

127*98 

89 

292*00 

3900 

12,795*51 

10 

131*21 

90 

295*28 

4000 

13,12;i*60 

41 

134*52 

91 

298*,56 

' 4100 

13,451*69 

42 

137*80 

92 

301*84 

4200 

13,779*78 

43 

141*08 

93 

305*12 

i 4300 

14,107*87 

44 

111*38 


308*40 

i 4400 

14,435*96 

45 

147*81 

95 

311*69 

' 4500 

14,764*05 

48 

150*92 

96 

314*97 

r 4600 

15,092*14 

47 

151*20 

97 

318*25 

4700 

15,420*23 

48 

1.57*48 

98 

321*53 

! 4800 

1.5,748*32 

49 

160*76 

99 

1 

324*81 

1 4900 

16.076*41 


Ono Mbtrc = 3**2808992 English Feet (.-hiMi/atVe des Longitudes, Paris). 



192 J. -Conversion of Enousm f’Em’ into MferBKS. 


F’ekt. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

M&trEs. 

1 

=: 0-30 

3300 

= 1005-82 

8300 

=54* 2529*79 

2 

• 0*61 

3400 

10:36-30 

8400 

2560*27 

3 

0-91 

3500 

1066-78 

,8500 

2590*76 

4 

1-22 

3600 

1097*26 

8600 

2621*23 

5 

1-52 

3700 

1127-74 

8700 

2651*71 

6 

1-82 

3800 

1158-22 

8800 

2682-19 

7 

2-13 

3900 

1188-70 

8900 

• 2712-67 

8 

2-43 

4000 

121918 

9000 

2743-15 

9 

2*71 

4ioa 

12^49-66 

9100 

2773-63 

10 

3-04 

4200 

1280-14 

9200 

2804-11 

20 

6-09 

4300 

1310-62 

9300 

2834*59 * 

30 

9-14 

4400 

134M0 

9400 

2865-07 

40 

M2- 19 

4.500 

1:371-58 

9500 

2895-55 

50 

15-24 

4600 

1402-05 

9600 

2926-03 

60 

^:S-29 

4700 

1432-53 

9700 

* 2956-51 

70 

21-31 

4800 

1463-01 

0800 

2986-99 

80 

2i:)S 

4900 

1493-49 

9900 

8017*47 

W 

27-43 

5000 

1523-97 

10,0<10 • 

3047-94 

KM) 

30-48 

5100 

1554-45 

10,100 

3078-42 

’ 200 

60-96 

5200 

1584-93 

10,200 

3108*90 

300 

91-14 

5300 

1615-41 

•10,300 

3139-38 

400 

121-91 

5400 

1645-89 

10,400 

3169-86 

500 

152- 40 

5500 

1676-37 

10,500. 

3200-31 

600 

182-88 

5600 

1706-85 

•10,600 

32:30-82 

700 

213-36 

5700 

1737-33 

10,700 

3261-30 

800 

213-84 

5800 

1767*81 

10,800 

':3291-78 

900 

274 '31 

5900 

1798-29 

10,900 

3322-26 

1000 

304-79 

6000 

1828-77- 

11,000 

3352-74 

1100 

335-27 

6100 

1859-25 ’ 

11,100 

8383-22 

1200 

365-76 

6200 

1889-73 

11,200 

3413-70 

l:MX) 

396-23 ‘ 

6300 

1<)20-21 

11,300 

344 MS 

1100 

126-71 

6400 

1950-tkS 

11,400 

:3471-66 

1500 

4.57-19 

6500 

198M6 

11,500 

3505*14 

1600 

487-67 

6600 

2011-64 

11,000 

35:35-62 

1700 

518-15 i 

i 6700 

2042-12 . 

11,700 

:3566-10 

1800 

548-tW 1 

6800 

2072-00 ! 

11,800 

:3596-57 

1900 

579-11 i 

6900 

2103-08 

11,900 

3627-05 

2000 

609-59 1 

7000 

2133-56 

12,000 

3657-53 

2100 

640-07 

7100- 

2161-04 

12,100 

• 3688-01 

2200 

670-55 i 

7200 

2194-52 

12,200 

3718-49 

2300 

701-03 j 

7300 

2225-00 

12,:300 

3748-97 

. . 2400 

731-51 ! 

7400 

' 2255-48 

12,400 

3779-45 

. 2500 

761-99 I 

7500 

2285-96 

12,500 

3809-93 

2600 

792-47 

7600 

2:316-44 

12,600 

:5840-41 

2700 

822-91 i 

7700 

234^-92 

12,700 

3870-89 

2.SfK) 

853-42 I 

7800 

2377-40 

12,800 

3901-37 

2900 

88^3-90 , 1 

7900 

2407-88 

12,900 

3931-85 

3000 

914-38 1 

8000 

2438-36 

1 13,000 

3962-33 

•3100 

944-86 - , 

8100 

2468-84 

1 14,000 

4267-12 

3200 

975-34 ; 

8200 

2499*31 

> 15,000 

4.571-92 


Ono English Foot = 3*0479419 d^cimbtres {A/imiaire den Lou^UudeSf Paris). 
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Abbukviations explained, 99, 14t>. 
Ahnmi, Due W’, 122. 

Accidents, A Chapter of, 19-65. 

Agjissiz, l*rof. L., 101. 

AinsHe, Mr., 41. 

Aiso, Village of, 87. 

Aix-los-llains, 82, 139. 

All^o Blanche, 118, 1/9. 

Aimer, (■hristian,.120, 127, 130, 131, 1.56. 

Ulrich, breaks through a snow- 

bridge, 58. 

Amborieu, 81. 

Anione, Hamlet of, 160. 

Amien imsatje, 19, 21, 41, 49, 51, 53, 
131 . 

Andcregg, Jakob, 122, 156. 

- — xMelchior, 46, .58, 124, 131, 146, 
1.56, 1.58. 

Andermattou, Moritz, 54. 

Annecy, .52, 82, 96. 

Annomasso, 79, 81-3, 85, 162. 

Aosta, 151. 

— Valley of, 1, 11, 138. 

Appetite, want of, 34.. 

Arathon, Jean d’, blesses the glaciers, 13. 
Archanips, Village of, 81. 

Argentiere, Village of, 41, 79, 91, 105, 
107, 108, no, 126, 131, 132, 133. 
• 162, 164, 167, 17.5, 179, 182. 
Arkwright, Capt., killed by ,an .ava- 
lanche, 53. 

Arlaiid, Jaques- Antoine, 10. 

Arpette, Vallee d’, 160, 171, 176, 181. 
Arvo, River, I, 7, 21, 82, 85, 87, 88, 91, 
97, 98, 104, 10.5, 108, 181. 

Auldjo, Mr. .lohn, 41. 

Avalanches, 7, 31, 33, 49-.52, 53, 158. 
Ayiuon, CJount (of Geneva), 1, 2. 


Baqoaqe, Introd. iv. 

Baker, Mr. W. M., ,59. 

Balfour, Prof. F. M., death of, 58, 153, 
Balmat a family imme, 2, 95. 

Balinat, Alexis, 29, 39. 

Auguste, 43. 

Jacques, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 

27, 28, 29, 33, 36, 41, 45, 
46, 96, 97, 116. 

House of, 113. 


B.almat, Jacques, Monument to, 18 27. 
96. 

— Mathieu, 50, 51. 

Michel, 133. 

' — Millieret, 3. 

t)0 

\ Balmo, (!h|jjet k'laj 147, 148, 151, 177. 

B/ilme-Araches, 82. 

I Balmo (on the Col de Btilme), 108. 

I Barats, Hamlet of le.s, 112, 113. 
Barberine, 167. 

Caswido of, 110, 167. 

Bard, Fort du, 95. 

litirrih'e .4 iiibvUuiU of De Saussure, 39. 
Baths of 8t. Gervais, 88, 112, 141-143. 

Vapour. 112, 142. 

Ritiaz. la. 161. 

Baulaere (librarian at Geneva), 10. 
Befin, Mr. J., lost on Mont Blanc, 55-56. 
Boaiifov, Col., 36. 

Bel Achat, 96, 104-5, 113, 167, 168. 
Bcllegarde, 70. 81-2. 

! Bellevue, Pavilion, 111, 112, 136, 143, 
1 1 1, 167, 168. 169. 

Bennen, J. J., 1 46. 

Benoit, Simon- J5erre, 53. 

B^rard, Cascwle de, 167. 

Bdrard, Val, 107. 

Berenger, Pierre h, 118. 

Bernard, Great St., road, 140, 160, 161, 
162. 

Little St., do., 152. 

Bertolini, Signor L., 59, 151. 158. 

Bic, J.-B., 154. 

Biener, Franz, 120, 127, 156. 

Binns, Mr. F. A., death of, 64. 

Biolay, 161. 

Bionnassay, 111-112, 143, 182. 

Bionnay, Village of, 111, 112. 143, 144. 
146, 180. 

Birkbeck, Mr. J., 146. 

Bischoffheim, Mons.. 71. 

Blair’s Hospital, 100. 

Blaitifere, Cascade of, 116. 

Blanc, Mont (see Mont Blanc). 

Bollot, Jac/pies (Jnije mpmrUtur\ 3. 
Bonaimrte, Prince Rolann, 71. 
Bonnefoy, Minis, (of Sallanches), 1, 2. 
Bonneville, 6, 78, 81, 82, S3, 85, 87. 
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Bosses dll Dronuidaire, 16, 17, 31, 61, 
65, 66, 13;., 149, 168, 170, 172. 

Bosses, Ridjfo of the, 24, 45, 46, 51, 
149. 

Bossonney a family name, 2, 95. 

Amhroiso, 119. 

Jules, 137. 

Bossons, Village of le**, 88, 90, 164-5, 
176, 177. 

Bouchet, Forest of, 98, 104. 

Bonilla?, Count Fernand do. 46. 
Boia|uetin, 6. S. 11. 

Bourg, 81. 

Bourgeat, 164. 

Bourrit, Mons. Marc, 5, 11, 14, 1.5, 16. 

17. 26, 35. 45, 100, lOS, 148. i 

Boutciller, Jac^j . • (of Servoz), *J. 

Leonardo, 2. 

Boiitillor, Ohiss^ de. 4. 

Bouveret, 82. 

Bovernier. Vili.'ige of, 160. 

Brandrain, Mr. S., 47, 131. ! 

Bravais, Mons., 174. ; 

Broadrick, Mr., 122. 

Brocard, Village of lo, 160, 162. ' 

Brunod, Oration, killed l>v a slin, 60. j 
Bull. I'apal, 4. * ” ! 

Burgener, Alexander, 122. 

Buxton, Mr. Edward N., 47, 114. 

Cabank DU Dome. 149, 150, 173. 

on (\)1 dll G^ant, 119. 152-3. 154. 

173. 

oil Aig. du GoOter, 136, 137, 170. 

Janssen (Uochors Kouges), 13.5, 

137. 

— on the Grandcs Jorasses, 1.58. 173. 
on Col de Miage, 1 17. 

— d’Orny, 160, 161. 

do Saleinoz, 160. 

Quintino Sella, 1.50. 

de Triolet, 1.59, 173. 

— (or Refuge) Vallot. 51, 61, 68, 135, 
136. 

Cachat a f.amily name, 2. 

Jean-Michel, 28, 29. 

Jean-Pierre, 29. , 

144. 1 

Caillet, Source de, 100, 104. i 

Calotte, 75, 149. | 

Cfipital punishments, 3. 

Carr, Mr. Ellis, 122. 

Carrier a family name, 2. i 

Jo.seph, 1.5, 16. 

Pierre, .50, .52. 

Castagneri, Antonio, disappearance of, 
60. 

Cauro, Dr., death of, 64-5. 

Chablcs, Hamlet of lo.s, 105, 107. 
Chamber5% 4.- 


CHxVMONIX. 

Archives, 36, 79. 

Arkwright, (!apt. H., bibletto, 98. 

Bureau des Diligotices, 93. 

Guidos, 48, 94. 

Voituriers, 94. 

Capital punishments at, 3. 

Church, 3, 4, 5, 95-6. 

Commune of, 6, 66, 68, 91, 97, 98, 

100, 101, 115. 

Communal P’orcsts, 93. 

Cu/iseif 91, 93. 

— Enfranchisement of; 4, 5. 

English Church at, 62-3. 97-8. 

Excur-sions from, 99-116. 

— Executions at, 3. 

— Familv names at, 2, 91-5. 

Fares ‘to, 80, 81. 

* — Forest retreats at, 98. 

Geneva to, 85. 

— Grave of Mr. Bean. .56, 96. 

Mr. McCorkindalc, .56, 96 

Mr. Nettleship, 62, 98. 

Guide Chef, Introd. iii. 94. 

Guides of, 7, 11. 29, 41, 46, 66, 68, 

94-5, 183-190. 

Height of. 91. 

History of, 1-11, 36-48. 

Honey of, 94. 

Hotels at, 93. 

House »)f .r.'ictpies Bfdtnat. 113. 

— How to get there, 79-90. 

Laiterio of, 96-7. 

Ia)Pj><$’s Gallery, 97. 

Maire of, 36, 79, 93. 

Mairio at, 95. 

— - .Monument to J. Bahnat, 96. 

De Saussure, 97. 

— Name of, how spelt, 79. 

j)ronunci!ition, 79. 

Nai)oleoii HI road to, 46, 88. 

- — Paris to, 79-90. 

Place de I’Eglise, 41, 93, 91. 

- — Plan of, fntrod. iii. 

Population, 91. 

— !5>st Gllicc at, 94. 

- Priors of, 2, 3, 7. 

Priory at. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 7, 95, 96, 97. 

Railway towards, 88, 91. 

Rc]>aration of })aths at. 93. 

Revenue of, 91. 

— Revolt at, 3. 

Roads to and from, 41, 46, 82-90. 

Schools at, 96. 

Sham picturoscpio at, 97. 

Shops, 94, 97. 

Smith, Albert, tablet to, 98. 

— — Streets, 93. 

.spring, 98. 

— Syndics of, 2, 3, 4, 95. 
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(yhanioi)ix coiilirtut>fl . 

Tiirif <los doursos, 09, 136-7, 166- 

170. 

Mulots, 171. 

Portcurs, 170. 

'raxos at, 4, .5, 92. 

— Valloy of, 1, 6, 11, 12, 16, 18, iM), 
91, 113, 116, 1.38, 160. 

Vil lilacs ill V^allcy of, 164-r». 

— Visit of Alex. Dumas, 21, 41. 

Visit of Peter Martel, 8-11. 

Napoleon ffl, 46. 

Pocockc and Windham, 6-8, 

10 , 11 . 

Voters at, 9-3. 

Ohamois, 6, 8, 14, 16, 46. 

Champox ((Jhampey), 140, loS, 161, 162, 
181. 


Lake of, 160, 174, 17o, 178. 

Chanton, (Jh/lletsof, 1!)2. 

Chapeau, The, 101, 12o, 126, 166, 167, 
168, 171. 

Chapicux, les, 140, 117, 148, 173. 
Charlet a family name, 2. 

--‘11., 118. 

.los., 73. 

(’hatelanl, 16, 79, 88, HO, 111, 113. 
ChiUeljird (T6te Noire), 79, 110, 162, 
163. 


(lhauzalot ((/hosalets), 107, 126, 161-, 
Chodo, 167. 

Cheno, 83. 

Chertsey, 14. 

ChitHet, Ahh^, killed on les (Wrtes, 
60, 127. 

Chillon, 163. 

Clothing?, Introd. iv. 

Clou, Hamlet of le, ir>8, 

CIhIi Afpiii Franmiit, 85, 87, 96, 97, 113. 
Cluscs, 79, 81, 82, 83, 87, 88, 93. 


I 


(yOLS (I’a.shks). 

- — do r Allee IJlauehc, 181. 

— - d’Anterne, 167, 168. 

— (rArj^eiitiere, 47, 130, 131, 169,181. 
d’Arpctte, 162, 181. 

— do Balme, 1, 107, 108-9, 110, HO, 

162, 167, 168, 180. 

do B6ranj?cr, 181. 

du Mont Blane, 181. 

— du Bonhoniine, 1, 140, 117, 151, 
168, 173, 181. 

do la Brenva, 156, 169, 172, 173, 

181. 

du Prevent, 104, 181. 

de la Breya, 181. 

Chan tone t (Petit Ferret), 158, 181. 

du Chardoniiot, 47, 131, 132, 169, 

173, 181. 

— — do Ch^couri (Ch^cruit), 152. 

dos Courtes, 170. 


(k>l8 continued . 

- Dolont, 47, 127, 181. 

- du DOino, 181. 

- lies Ecandies, 181. 

— d'Enclave, 147, 181. 

Fcn6tre de Sfileino/., 131-2, 169, 

182. 

— Fenetre du 3’our, 132, 182. 

- de Ferret, 140, 158, 159, 160, 168, 

173, 181. 

— - des Flamhoaux, 156, 181. 

do la Forela/i (French), 1, 168, 181. 

lie la Furclaz (Swiss), 1, 109, 140, 

160, 162, 179, 181. 

- de la Fourche, 181. 

des Fours, 147, 148, 151, 168, 176, 

177, 181. 

- du ritfant, 37, *39, 46, 47, 52, 64, 

118-120, 123, 127. 138, 152-4, 156, 
1.59, 166, 170, 172, 173, 176, 177, 

178, ISO, 181. 

— du Clacier, 147, 182. 

- des (Irands, 182. 

— dos Ilirondelles, 124, 170, 173, 182. 
dit Infninchissable, 182. 

dos Grandes Jorasscs, 124, 173. 

— de Leschaux (Lechaud), 124, 182. 
do la Grande Luis, 182. 

do Miagc, 47, 144, 146, 169, 172, 

173, 1/9, 182. 

— do rAijrinllo dn Midi, 173. 

— dos Mon tots, 79, 107, 110, 162. 167, 

182. 

dos Grands Montet^, 125, 169, 1 70, 

182. 

— de la Neuva, 182. 

- — d’Orny. 182. 

de Pierre Jo>eph, 121, 169, 173, 182. 

du Plan, 182. 

de Plaiiereuse, 182. 

de Bochefort, 151, 182. 

de la Soigne, 1, 138, 140, 1 17, 148, 

151, 16v8, 173, 177, 179.' 

de Tulbfre. 47, 123. 1.59, 173. 

— do Tennoverges, 167. 

la 'I’ete Noire, 1. 79, 89, 94, 108- 

110. 140, 162, 167. 

du Mont Toiidu, 117, 169, 170, 

173, 182. 

- do 3"oule, 156, 182. 

-- ilu Tour, 47, 131-2, 169, 170, 182. 

- — do la Tour Noire, 47. 131, 182. 

do la Tour Ronde, 1 73, 182. 

de Trelati^to, 147, 169, 173, 181, 

182. 

de Tricot, 146, 168, 182. 

- — de Triolet, 47, 123, 159, 169, 173, 

182. 

doVoza, 61, 108, 111-12, 136, 167, 

170, 182. 
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Combal, Lac do, 147, US, lol, W2, 173, 
179. 

C’oinhloux, 143. 

Cimite a family namo, 2. 

Alfred, 6*1. 

Armand, 61. 

rontiimino sur Arvo, 85. 

C’ouUunines (Val Montjoio), 1-10, 111. 
168, 178, 177, 170, 180. 

Cordier, Mons., 122. 

Corridor, The, 24, 41, 45, 46, 54, 156, 
168, 170. 

Corteys, .lean, 3. 

CAte, Village of la, 21, 161. 

Connnaveur, .52, 59, 63, 64, 119, 120, 
123, 127, 129, 140, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 156, 158, 159, 168, 

169, 170, 173, 175, 177. 178, 179. 

Guide Chef of, Introd. In. 

— Guides of, 190. 

Tarif des Courses, 172-3. 

Couteran, * son the respectable,* 14, 
15. 

Coutet, Marie, 29, 39, 119. 

Fran<;ois, 29. 

( ’outlet a family name, 95. 

Ambroiso, wjilks into a crevasse, 52. 

David, 100. 

Francois, 46, 132. 

— Jean-Marie, 15, 16, 41. 

Joseph-Marie, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

Sylvain, escapes from an avalanche, 

Couvercle, The, 63, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
123, 180. 

Cowell, Mr. J. J,, 51. 

(’repin. Gorge of, 112, 141, 142, 143. 
Crevasses, 8, 13, 21, 23, 30, 3.5, 39, 41, 
45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, .58, 63, 
137. 

Crey, 164. 

Croux, Laurent, 122. 

Croz, Michel, 120, 127, 132, 133, 148, 
1.56, 158. 

Cnissfi, Joseph-Marie, 27 
Crystals, 6, 8, 13, 11, 15, 16, 46, 123, 
131. 

Cuidet (a chasseur;, 45. 

Culoz, 79, 81. 

(Jumani disappears, 63. 

Cunningham, Mr. C. D., Introd. iii, 
58, 119. 

Cupelin, Auguste, 1.54. 

Edouard, 119. 

Custom-houses, Introd. iv, v, 110. 
Cyclists, 85, 126. 

Dard, Casci\de dii, 112, 113, 166. 
Davidson. Mr. W. E., Intrcxl. iii, 123. 
Delcros, Mons*, 174. 


Demarchi, Joseph, 122. 

Dent. Mr. (Minton, 108, 122. 
l)en>choir, le, 167 
Desi>ortes, Mons., 100. 

Devil, Paying hommuge to the, 3. 
IMvoujussou, Fr.‘in<,*ois, 29. 

- - - Jean-Loiiis, 29. 

- -- Jean-Michel, 29. 

Michel, 29. 

IHorre, 29. 

Devoiuassoux, Alexandre, 46. 

Clement, dejith of, 60. 

Julien, 50, 51. 

Joseph, death of, 60. 

Diablo, Pont du (V*al Montjoio), 112, 
143, 144. 

Dijon, Mont Blanc seen from, 11, 81. 
Dioz;i, Valley of the, 104-5, 107, 110, 

Gol^c of the, 110-111, 168. 

Dolonne, Hamlet of, 152. 

Donation, Act of, 1. 

Dornfor<l, Mr., 49, 50, 51. 

Drance, Valiev of, 159, 161. 
Dromadairo, Bosses du, 16, 17, 45', 46, 
66-7. 

Due, Rolette, 3. 

Ducroz a family namo, 95. 

M.-A., 120. 

Michel, 133. 

Dufuur, Mons. Tlu^ophile, 10. 

quotation fn)m, 5. 

Dumas, Alexandre, 21, 27, 41, 109, 163. 
Diirier, Mons. ( Iharles, 1 , 80, 97, 100, 119. 
Diirnant, Gorges of, 161. 

KaL' Noiuk, no, 162. 

Eccles, Mr. J., Introd. iii, 121, 150, 154, 
156. 

Ecrevisses, how they are caught, 111. 
higli-Sinclair, Dr., 61, 72. 73. 
hjyptian Hall, Albert Smith’s enter- 
* tiiinment at, 44. 

Eiffel, Mons., of Tower fame, 71, 73, 
137, 139, 17.5. 
j Englishmen’s shjtic, 102. 

Entrhves, Village of, 158. 

Etrembieres, Pont d’, 81 , 82. 

Eugenie, The Empress, visits the Me 
do Glace, 43. 

Excha<piot, Mons., 119. 
Excommunication, 4. 

Expenses, Introd. iii. 

Faith, Wonderful effect of, 13. 
Faucigny, 5, 163. 

Hailly of, 4. 

Favernay, Count, 61. 

FavratJte, Hamlet of les, 113, 164. 
Favret, Pierre-Fran^ois, 29. 
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Fayot, Ic, 46, 85, 88, 111, 112, 140, 141. | 
Fudchoiiko, IVnf., death of, 56-8. 

Feet turned into metres, 11*2. I 

Follows, Hir (’., 41. 

Feiioillet (of (.'ourinayour), 6^3. 

Fornox, 80. 

Ferret, ^billets of, 159, 160. 

Ferret, Vjil (Italian), 41, 79, 128, 188, 
151, 1.58, 176, 179, 181. 

(Swiss) 79, 131, 160, 169, 181. 

Field, Mr., 122. 

Finos for olfences, 2. 

Finhaiit, or Fins If nuts, 162, 167, 182. 
Fischer, Johann, killed in a crevasse, 58. 
Fl^gere, the Croix do la, '105, 107, 108, 
166, 167, 168, 171. 

Floria/. (Floria), Ch.5,let do, 105. 

Folly, ChAlots of la, 181, 158, 160. 
Fontaine, Mens. Emile, 65. 

Forbes, Prof. J. D., 41, 100-1, 122. 
Fowler, Mr. Robert, 47, 183. 

FraH.se, 161. 

Fra.sscrans, Vilhigo of, 108, 164'. 

Fr4ty, Mont, 57, 119, 120, 152, 153, 173. 
Frost-bite, 28, .56. 

C.MLLANDS, 164. 

Caudenay, 164. 

Gay, Olivier, lost in a crevasse, 54. 
Geneva, 1, 8, 6, 8. 10, 12, 18, 16, 2^3, 28, 
82-4, 87, 100, 108, 174, 

Bishops of, 8, 18. 

Hotels at, 82, 83. 

hake of, 78, 88, 87, 188, 163. 

- Stations at, 82, 88. ^ j 

Genthod, Do Saussiiro’s house at, 12, 87. ; 
George, Rev. If. 13., 47, 131. 

Gcrsdorf, Rinm de, 27. j 

Gex, 80. 

Ginod, Pierre (hniuisitor), 3. 

Gillot, Handet of, 109, 162. 

Glacicres, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13. 

GLAC'IKKS. 

«les Amethyste.s, 188. 

d’Argentiferc, 5, 60, 120, 122, 123, 

125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 182, 159, 
167, 174, 176, 180. 
dc I’AlKje Blanche, 148, 179, 180, 
182. 

— - do Bionnassay, 16, 61, 1 16, 180. 

des Bois, 100, 104, 

■ — do.H Bossons, 5, 1 1, 21, 24, 26, 30, 
41. 42, 51, 112, 111-16, 166, 168, 
175, 178, 179. 

do la Brenva, 63, 134, 1.51, 152, 

1.56, 176, 178. 

du Brouillard, 58, .59, 175, 176. 

do la Charpoua, 122. 

dll Mont Dolent, 127, 159, 176, 179. 

(Ill DOme, 60, 149. 


(Jlaciers continned. 

d’Kstelcttc, 177. 

— do la Frasse, 174. 

de Frol)oiit/Ae, 124, 159. 

— du Fresnay, 59, 134, 153, 175, 176, 

178. 

du G(?ant, 14, 37, 102, 117, 119, 

120, 124, 175, 178, 179, 180. 

des Grands, 182. 

- - des Lancettcs, 147. 

<le Laneuva/, 131, 176, 180. 

do l^chaiid (Leschaux), 101, 102, 

117, 123, 124, 176, 177, 179. 

Mer de Glace, 5, 11, 14, 1.5, 41, 43, 

79, 98. 99-104, 10.5, 117, 120, 124, 
158, 166, 176, 178. 

de Miago (f’rtWy, 79, 146, 174. 

180. • 

Tltfiliiin), 60, 70, 138, 147, 148. 

140, 151, 152, 172, 174, 175, 180. 

(Ill Mont 131anc, 149. 

du Mont Mallet, 123, 124, 178. 

- dll Nant 131anc, 12.5, 169. 

(rOriiy, 131, 160, 178. 

des PSriades, 178. 

de Pierre Josei;>h, 123. 

di Planpansifere, 1.56. 

di Pra Sec. 156.. 

de Pre de Bur, 127. 

de Rochefort, 1.54, 156, 159. 178. 

- - de Saleino/., or Sideina/., or Salena, 

131, 132, 133, 160, 174, 176, 177, 

178. 

— (Ic Taconna/, 5, 15^21, 30, 41, 42, 
115, 116, 135, J68, 1J.5, 176, 17S. 

du 3’aciil, 1 1, 37, .56-7. 

-- - de Talcfrc, 60, 102, 117, 118, 120. 
123, 132, 176, 179, 180, 182. 

des Tetes liousses, 112, 143. 

du Tour, .5, 131, 133, 177, 180. 

do Toule, 60, 156, 177 

— - de Tr(jlatcte, 147, 178, 179, 180, 

182 

-- du Trient, 109, 132, 160. 162. 176, 
177, 179, 1S2. 

do 3Violot, 123, 124, 159, 176. 177, 

179, 182. 

Glaciers, ChAlcts les, 148. 

Glacier, ^^ll du, 1 79. 

GlilTO, 164. 

tionthard, la source (St. Gervais), 142. 
Gosse, Mons. Heiiri-AIbert, 119. 
Graham, Mr. W. W., 154. ♦ 

Grands Mulets (see Mulcts). 

Grange, Julien, 1.58. 

Granges, Village of les, 144. 
Gras.sonnet, 164. 

Grave of Mr. Beau, .56. 

Rev. G. McOorkindalo, 56. 

- - Mr. R. L. Nettleship, 62. 
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Orelan, tlean, burnt at the stake, 3. 
Uriaz, Pont do, W. 

(Iria/, la, Villjifyo of, 104. 

Grove, Mr. F. G., Introd. iii, 17, 111. 
Gruettii, 123. loO, 177. 

Guides, 7, 8, 11, 13, 10, 30. 

of Chamonix, 183-100. 

of (’ourmayeiir,^ IIH). 

of Orsiores, 100. 

of St. Gerviiis, 100. 

Guttintjer, Mons., killed by falling? 
rocks, r»0. 

Hamel, Dr., his accident. 43, 40-O2. 
Hiirtley, Mr. .1. W., 122, lo l. 
ila.sler, Herr, 122. 

Hawes, Mr., 41, - . 

Heat upon Glaciers, li'-16. 

Henderson, Mr., 40. * 

Here**}'. 3. 

Hodgkinson, Kcv. Mr., 120. 

Hoste (chasseur), 4."). 

Hotel-keepers, views of, Tntrod. vi, vii, 
viii. 

Houches, Villa^ye of Ics, 1, 8r», 88, 80. 

90, 01, 111, 112, 101, 177, 178, 182. 
Hudson, Rev. Charles, 41, lo, 120, 140. 

Ice-axes, Introd. iv, 113. 
lies, Hamlet of les, 107, 161. 

Imfeld, M. X., Intnxl. v, 71-73, 175. 
Imseiig, Xavier, death of, 01. 
Inncrkofler, S., 123. 

Inscribed Stoup, 1. 

Jackson, Mr., 46. 

Jacottet, Dr., death of, 61, 73. 
Jamaica, 10. 

Janssen, Dr., hut on Rochers Rouges, 
33, 13.5, 137. 

Observatory on the summit of 

Mont Blanc, 66, 69-78, 1.37. 

.fardin, the, 118, 119, 120, 122, 166, 
170, 171, 178. 

.Jaun, J., 122, 1.58. 

Javelle, Mons. K., 131, 163. 

. Jonesborough, Tennessee, U.S.A., .5.5. 
.Jorassc, 1.5, 29. 

.Tossi, C., 122. 

.loiix, la, Hamlet of, 105. 

Julien, Village of St., 81. 

‘Junction, The,’ 30, 41, 42, 115, 168. 
Jungfrau, 159. 

Jura, 87, 108, 139. 

Kennedy, Mr. K. S., 41, 4.5. 

— : — Mr. Thomas S., 120, 149. 

King, Sir H. Seymour, 153. 

*Klucker, C., 123. 

Kurz, M^s. Ijouis, his guide, 118, 131. 
— his Map,* Introd. v. 


Lao de la Cote (near Sorvoz), 111. 
Hangres, Mont Blanc soon from, 11. 
Ijiinguiigo, introd. iv. 

Iriirioz, le, 1. 

Laroche, 81. 

Liusiinno, 3. 

liiwancher, 104, 161. 

licaf, Mr. VV., on tho death of l*rof. 

Biilfoiir, .50. 

Lioret, 165. 
liiotraz, 165. 

L>gnan, OhMotsat, 60, 122, 132, 13.3, 175. 

Kxcursions from, 126-133. 

Hotel at, 09, 12.5, 126, 132, 165, 

168. 

Lombard, Jean-Baptiste, dit Jorassc, 

20 . 

Tjoppe, Mons. Gabriel, 97, 124. 

Ijossof eleven persons on Mont Blanc, 54. 
Luc, Mons. de, 108. 

Lyons, 1, 13. 

McCorkindale, Rev. George, lost on 
Mont Blanc, .5.5-.56. 

Mawlonald, Mr. R. J. S., 47, 131, 144. 
Macon, 70, 81. 

M.'iglaml, Village of, 88. 

Maischberger, Mr., 65, 154. 

Maps, Tntrod. v, 158, 174-.5, 176, 177. 
Maquignaz, B., 1.54. 

Daniel, 30, 1.54. 

.lean- Joseph, disiippearanco of, 60, 

1 to, 154. 

Marecotte, Hamlet of, 162. 

Marie, Pont Stc., 00. 

Marignier, Village of, 81, 82. 

Marko, Mrs., lost in a crevasse, 51. 
Marnaz, Vilhige of, 87. 

Marshall, Mr., 51. 

Mr. J. G., killed in a crevasse, 58. 

MarteV Peter, 8-11, 12, 85, 94, 98. 
Martel’s title-piigo, 0. 

Martigny, 1, 94, 109, 160-163, 167-168, 
181. 

Martins, Prof. Charles, 34, 139, 174. 
Mather, Mr. F., 146, 

Mathews, Mr. C. K., 63, 147. 

Mr. G. S., 147, 156. 

Mjiudnit & Sbeling, death of MM., 6.5. 
Maund, Mr., 122. 

Maurer, A., 122. 

K., 122. 

Moimvis /5w, 65, 104. 

Mechel, M. le Chevalier do, 39. 
Medetta, Hamlet of, 162. 

Megevo, Village of, 143. 

Menthon, Seigneur Demurest de, 4. 
Mercator’s Atlas, 5. 

Merlctj’ 165. 

Mbtres converted to foot, 191. 
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Meudon, Observatory at, 65, 69, 73, 74. 
Meunior, Ijombaril, dit Jorasse, 15, 16. 
Mijiffo, Chalets of, 146. 

Middlomorc, Mr., 122, 124. 

Milan, 1.51. 

Mola/., la, 165. 

M61e, the, 78, 82, 85, 87. 

Money, IntrcMi. iii. 

Monks wanted, 4. 

Monncticr, Villapro of, 81. 

Montinvcrt, 8, 13, 43, 78, 85, 99, 100, 
101, 114, 119, 120, 12.3, 12.5, 126, 
1.58-166, 167, 168, 170, 171, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 180. 

Hotel at, 57-8, 60, 99-104, 117, 122, 

133 

Path’to, 97, 98, 99, 100, 104. 

Mont Blanc. 

Accidents in the Range of, 49-6.5. 
Ancien iiassage, 19, 24, 41, 49, 51, 53, 
134. 

Ascent of, the first, 19, 21-27. 

by Do Sanssure, 28-35. 

by Albert Smith, 43-5. 

Ascents in one day, 136. 

Barometer, height of, on the summit, 
31. 

Bosses du Dromadaire route, 46, 134- 
.36. 

Broriva route, 134, 1.56. 

(u'lbanes on, .51, 61, 68, 135, 1.36, 137, 
149, 1.50, 170, 173. 

Calotte of, 75, 149. 

Corridor route, 134-136. 

Cost of an ascent, 136-137. 

Deviations from the original route, 41. 
D5mc route, 60, 134, 149. 

Earliest attempts on, 12-17. 

Earliest mention of, 11. 

Edicule, the, 74. 

(hillory driven under the summit, 71, 

72, 73, 74, 139. 

(Irand Plateau, 19, 23, 24, 31, 33, 34, 
41, 4.5, 49, 51, .52, 53, 61, 116, 
126, 1.35, 168, 169, 170. 

Crandes Mont<^es, 1.35. 

C rands Mulcts, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 45, 
49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 

73, 71, 113, 114, 115, 116, 124, 
134, 136, 1.37, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
177, 178, 179. 

Height of, 78, 150, 174, 175. 

measured by Martel ? 78. 

(!h. Martins, 34, 174. 

Do Saussure, 78. 

Shuckburgh, 78. 

Highest rocks on, 71. 

Invasion of, 47. 

Loss of an entire caravan, 54. 


Mont Blanc continued. 

Maps of, Introd. v, 41, 47, 150, 174- 
175, 176, 177. 

Observatories 65-78. 

Petit Plateau, 61, 72, 135. 

Petites Monties, 135. 

Petits Millets, 21, 33, 55, 71, 73. 
Petits Kochers Rouges, 74, 136. 
Precautions recommended, 1.39. 
Refuges on (see Cabanes on). 

Register of ascents, 48. 

Reward olFerod bv De Saiissiirc, 12, 
13, 14. 

Rochers Rouges, 19, 31, 33, .34, 41, 
49, 73, 116, 136. 

the lower, 1.35. 

Route from St. 45, 46, 1.34, 

136. • 

b^Aig. du Midi, 134, 154. 

by the Glac. du Mont Blanc, 

134. 

Seen from Dijon and Langres, 11. 
Shadow of, 139. 

Summit-ridge, 46, 78, 137. 

Table of Ascents, 48. 

Tarif, 46, 168, 170, 171. 

Temperatures at the summit, 66, 77- 
78, 139. 

Time occupied u^Kin ascents, 136. 
Tonrotte, fa, 71, 73, 137. 

Toumette, la, 71. 

Tyndall camps on the summit, 66. 
Vallot do. do. 65-6. 
V^iew from the summit, 33, 1.38-9. 
Winter Ascent, 139. 

Montees, les, 46, 79, 88, 89, 90, 110, 111. 
Afontets, Col des, 79, 107 
Montjoie, Val, 1, 112, 144, 146, 177, 179. 
Mont, le, 165. 

Mont(juart, 165. 

Montroc, 165. 

Moore, Mr. A. W., 156. 

Morse, Mr. G. S., 122. 

Morshead, Mr. F., 136. 

Mossoux, hamlet of les, 104, 165. 
Mottets, les, 140, 147, 151, 169, 173, 176. 
179. 

Mouilles, hamlet of les, 99, 165. 

Mulets, Grands, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 15, 
49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 
7.3, 74, 113, 114, 11.5, 116, 124, 
134, 1.36, 137, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
177, 178, 179. 

Petits, 21, 33, 55, 71, 73. 

Miimnierv, Mr. A. F., 122. 

Mur do la C6to, 54, 168. 

Mysterious Bridge, the, 109-110, 162. ^ 

Nangy, Village of, 85. 

Nants, les, 165. 
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Nanty, Village of le, 81. 

Nant fioui*rant, 140, 146, 147, 151. 
Na|K>leoii III visits Chamonix, 46. 

his ‘zone,’ 93. 

Neiron (Neyroii), Vilhige of, 156, 159. 
Nettlcship, Mr. R. L., death of, 61. 
NenchAtel, 10. 

Noire, la (moraine of), 57. 

Notre Dame do la (iorge, 147. 

Notre Dame do (vinJiison, 151. 

OnsERVATOKiES. Soo Jansscii and 
Vallot. 

Ocx, 81-2. 

Oncey, Henriette, 3. 

Orciii, Village of, 144. 

Orny, Cabane 

(‘•ombc d\ 160, 175, ^Sl. 182. 

Orsi^rcs, 131, 140, 158, 160Vl62, 169, 

173. 

Guides of, 160. 

P.\CCARI), Dr., 19, 21-4, 26, 27, 28, 3;1. 

Fran(;ois, 14. 

— ~ Michel, 14. 

Para, ChiUet de la, 113, 171. 

Para.sols, 15-16. 

Paris to Chamonix, 80-81. 
Passy-Dornancy, 81, 82. 

Pavot a family name, 95. 

— ^ Ali»honso, 111, 124, 137, 154, 156. 
Edoimrd, 132. 

Fr^d^ric, Introd. v, 63, 72, 73, 74, 

75, 111. 

Joseph, narrcjw escape of, 57-8. 

Michel, Introd. v, 52. 53, 124, 133, 

144, 148, 1.56. 

Prosper, 57-8. 

Venanee, 13, 41, 53, 118. 

Pays, Mons. le, quotation from, 5. 

Peaks. 

Aiguille Sans Norn, 122. 

Aiguillette, 1’ (range of the Brdvont), 
79, 174. 

Aiguillette, 1’ (near le Tour), 79, 107, 

174. 

Argentiere, Aig. d’, 31, 47, 131, 132, 
13.3, 169, 174, 175, 176, 177, 180, 
181, 182. 

Arpette, Clochers d’, 174. 

Belv^dhre (Aigs. Rouges), 105, 179. 
B^rangor, Aig. de, 174, 181, 

B€rard, Aig. de, 174. 

Bionmussay, Aig. de, Introd. iii, 47, 
^ 60, 88, 90, 144, 146, 149, 169, 

* 172, 174, 182. 

Blaitibre, Aig. de, 11, 90, 114, 125, 

170. 174. 

Blanc, Mont*(8ee Mont Blanc). 


Peaks conti'nvfd. 

Bochard, Aig. A, 125, 175, 182. 
BnSvent, 19, 21, 31, 71, 96, 10*4-5, 
108, 113, 13.5, i:i8, 166, 167, 168, 

171, 174, 175, 177, 178, 181. 
Broiiillard, Mont du, 172, 175. 

Buct, Mont, .34, 46, 78, 87, 105, 107- 

108, 138, 167, 170, 171, 174, 175. 
Capiicin (Mont Maudit), 79, J75. 
Capiicin (Pic dii Taciil), 79, 176. 
t'ardinal, lo, 123, 175. 

Catogne, 175. 

Chnnlonnot, Aig. dii, 47, 90, 126, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 169, 175, 176, 177,'‘ 
181, 182. 

Charmoz, Aigs. <ies, 11, 64, 90, 102, 
125, 170, 175. 

Petits, 125, 175. 

ChAtelet, Aig. du, 79, 175. 

ChAtelet, le, 79. 

Chotif, Mont, 1*18, 1.51, 172, 175. 
C-ombin, Grand, 138, M8, 152. 
Corbeaii, Mont, 175. 
cote, Montogno de la, 14, 1.5, 16, 17, 
21, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 3.5, 41, 64-5, 
115, 116, 168, 175. 

Coiirmaycur, Mont Blanc de, 137, 
1.38, 150, 153, 176. 

Courtes, Ics, 118, 123, 127, 132, 159, 
176. 

Crummoiit, TOtc do, 151, 172, 176. 
Croix do For, 109. 

Dames Anglaises, les, 154, 176. 
Darrel, le, 79, 160, 176, 177, 182. 
Darrey, le, 79, 176. 

Dolent, Mont, 47, 127, 130, 159, 160, 

172, 176, 180, 181. 

Droites, les, 118, 120, 123, 127, 130, 
1.59, 176. 

Dm, Aig. du, Introd. iii, 11, 47, 63, 
90, 100, 102, 109, 122, 153, 170, 
176. 

Ebouloment, Aig. de 1’, 124, 172, 176, 
182. 

Ecandics, Pointo des, 162, 176, 181. 
Enclave, T6te d’, 147, 176, 181. 
EvOque, Aig. de 1’, 176. 

Favre, Mont, 172. 

Fer, Montigno de, 177. 

Flambeaux, les, 177, 181, 182. 

Floriaz (or Floria), Aig. de la, 105, 
107, 166, 177. 

Fourche, Grande, 160, 177, 181, 182. 
Fours, Pointo des, 177, 181. 

Freugo, Mont, 177. 

Gdant, Aig. du, 34, 47, 63-5, 102, 124, 
138, 151, 15% 153, 154, 170, 172, 
177, 182. 

Glaoirf, Aig. du, 172, 177, 179, 182. 
Glihro, Aig. de la, 166. 
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Peaks mutiny ed. 

Gofitcr, Aiff, (In, 16, 4f», 61, 63, 87, 90, 
108, 115, 135, 136, 138, 146, 
168, 169, 170, 177, 181. 

— UOmo dll, 16, 31, 45, 49, 51, GO, 
61, 63, 66, 72, 87, 88, 108, 116, 
135, 13r>, 138, 149, 168, 169, 170, 
172, 177. 

Gt^pillon, 177. 

Grijpon, Aig. do, 125, 177. 

Grise, Aif^., 149, 172. 

Gniott'i, M(mt, 172, 177. 

Joli, Miiiifc, 143-4, 168, 177. 

Jorassos, Grandcs, 47, 59, 102, 123, 
124, 138, 144, 148, 154, 1.56, 
158, 159, 169, 172, 176, 177, 
182. 


Pctites, 124, i;2, 177, 182. 

.lours, Montiigne des, 177. 

.Jovct, Mont, 177. 

.lun^fran, 1.59. 

Leschuux, Aig. do, 123, 172, 177, 182. 
Luis, Grando, 177, 182. 

Mallet, Mont, 11, 102, 121, *154, 178. 
Marbr^os, Aigs., 1.54, 172, 178, 181-2. 
Maudit, Mont, 24, .50, 87, 138, 172, 
175, 178, 179, 181. 

Mingo, Dome do, 178, 181, 

Midi, Aiguille du, 34, 46, 87, 88, 90, 
in, 115, 116, 124, 134, 138, 154, 
169, 172, 178, 179, 182. 

Midi, Dent du, 138. 

Mischabelhoruer, 139. 

Moine, Aig. du, 118, 120, 123, 170, 
178, 179. 

MOlo, 78, 82, 85, 87. 

Moiitets, Aig. des Grands, 125. 
Millets, Grands, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 4.5, 
49, 51, 53, 54, .55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 
73, 74, 113, 114, 11.5, 116, 1.34; 
136, 137, 168, 169, 170, 171, 177, 

178, 179. 

Noire, Aig. la, 37, 119, 178. 

Oniy, Puinto d’, 178, 181, 182. 
Pouteret, Aig. Blanche do, 47, 58-9, 
1.53, 1/2, 176, 178. ^ 

Aig. do (or Aig. Noire de), 63, 

148, 1.52-3, 1.59, 172, 176, 178, 

179. 

Pic Sans Norn, Introd. iii, 122, 178. 
Plan, Aig. du, 90, 114, 124, 125, 178, 
182.' 

Planereuso, Poirite de, 160, 178, 182. 
Plinos, Pointo des, 133, 160, 178. 
Pointo Percde, la, 88, 178. 

Portalet, 160, 178. 

Pourrie, Aiguille, 178. 

Prarion, 178. 

Pyramides Cafmire^f 138, 148. 
llbchefort, Aig. de, 172, 178. 


Peaks continuad. 

Rondc, la Tour, 156, 169, 172, 179, 182. 
Ronde, I>ointe, 109, 179, 181. 

Rosc'i, Monte, 138. 

Rouges, Aigs. (Belv^dbre), 75, 105, 
108, 169, 174, 179. 

Rouge, Mont(Val Fen-et), 79, 159, 179 
Rouge, Mont (Val V6ni), 79, 179. 
Rousselcttc, Mont, 179. 

Salenton, Aig. de, 107, 179. 

SalJjve, Mont, 7, 78. 

Sarsadorege, Aig. de, 179. 

Saussure, Aig. de, 179. 

Sfixe, Mont, 1.51, 1.56, 172, 179. 

Scic, Aig. de la, 179, 181. 

Seigne, Montagne de la, 179. 

Sue, Mont, 148, YJl 

Tacul, MonUWaSc^TT, 87, 138, 179. 
Taeul, IlTdu, 102, 124, 170, 175, 179. 
TalMrc, Aig. de, 118, 123, 172, 176. 

179. 

T6te Bernard a, 151. 

T6tc Carrie, 172, 179, 182. 

T6te Noire, 179. 

Tdte Kousse, 136, * 

Tondu, Mont, 147, 172, 180, 181, 182. 
Tour, Aig. (hi, 109, 132, 169, 178, 

180, 182. 

Tour dos Courtes, 180. 

Tour Noire, la, 131, 160, 180, 181, 182.. 
Tr^laporte, Aig. do, 180, 

Tr^Iattite, Aig. do, 47, 138, 148-9, 152. 

172, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 
Tricot, Mont, 146, 180, 182. 

Triolet, Aig. de, 118, 123, 127, 132. 

159, 172, 180, 181, 182. 

Tnix, Mont, 180. 

V'arens, Aig. de, 88, 180. 

V€lan, Mont, 148. 

Verto, Aig., 47, 87, 90, 102, 105, 109, 
no, 118, 120, 122, 123, 127, 130, 
138, 159, 169, 170, 176, 180. 
Vierge, la, 119, 180. 

Viso, Monte, 138. 

Vorassay, Mont, 180, 182. 

Weisshorii, 138. 

Wetterhorn, 43. 

Pfecles, les, 165. 

Pterins, les, 113, 165. 

Pdlerins, Cascade des, 166. 

P/Hissicr, Pont, 111. 

Pendant, ChMets de la, 125, 126. 
IMronctte burned at the stake, 3. 
Perrin, Mons. Andr^, 1-6, 11, 91, 95. 
Perm, Peter, 120, 146. 

Perrolataz, Pont de, 90, 113. 

Petigax, Joseph, 122. 

Petits Rochers Rouges, 33. * 

Petrus, Johann, death of, 58. 

Peulaz, Ch&lets of la, 159. 
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Peuti, Bridge of, 100. 

Pfiuiiil, Mr., t);>, 154. 

Pierre a Bi^rarcl, 107, 108, U>7, 170, 171. 
Herre I’Echelle, 24, 41, 114, 115, 110, 
134, 136, 166. 

tterre Pointiie, 24, 41, 45, 98, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 136, 166, 171. 
l*icrre, Villiipfe of St., 81. 

Plan Achat, (^hillet of, 105. 

Planai’d, 99. 

Plana/., les, 165. 

Plan dcs Aiguilles 113, 111, 166. 
Planes, los, 165. 

Planet, Bridge of, 109. 

Plan Jovet, 147. 

Planpraz, 96, 98, 101-.', 166. 167, 171. 
Plantiiuiour, Pijt'f^, K., 171. 

Plateau, the (»ran(l,“ K*, v23. 24, 31, 33, 
31, 41, 45, 49, 51, 52,r)3, 61, 116, 
126, 135, 168, 169, 170. 

Petit, 61, 72, 135. 

Platoy, 167. 

Pococko iind Windham, 6-8, 10-11, 102. 
Poggi, Signor, killed by a falling stone, 
62, 154. ' 

Pouts les 101, 102, 118. 

Porchot, M., death iif, on Pie du Tat-ul, 
65. 

Pot, JiiNcph, 27. 

Poya, Hamlet of la, 107. 

Praillon, 160. 

Prarion, 111, 167. 

Praz d’en has, les, 165. 

Praz-<\mduit, le, 16.5. 

Praz, Village of (Valley of ( 'hanioiiiA ), 
41, 101, 105, 107, 16.0. 

Praz, liamlet of (Val .Montjoie), 1 12, 
116. 

Praz Conduit, Hamlet of les, 112, 113. 
Praz de Fort, Village nf, 159, 160. 

Praz Sec, Village <jf, 151, 159. 

Pre de Bar, Chalets of, 127, 159, 160. 
Pre St. Didier, 151, 1.02, 176. 

Priors of C3uimonix, 2, 3, 4, 7. 

Priory at Chamonix, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 95, 
i>6, 97. 

I'romcnt, David, 61. 

Julieri, 59. 

Puttee, Introd. iii. 

Pt/rnnn'(leit CtilroireSj 1.38, 148. 

Queen of Italy, 15.3. 

Railway to Chamonix, Introd. vi. 
Karnsiiy, Sir James, 15J. 

Randall, Mr., lost on Mont Blanc, .54-6. 
Rarefaction of +he air, 31, 33, 34, 35. 
Rjivanel, 29, 95. 

Josenh-Louis, 122. ' 

Riivoiro, ^rioJ^ Guillaume de la, 3. 


Rehats, les, 165. 

Refuge Durier, 117. 

Sauvago, 88. 

'I’orino, 153. 

\ allot, 51. 

RetjUti'e d^s Amntsioiis an Mont /ifawr, 
' 48. 

Jtegnicr, V'illsigc of, 81. 

Reilly, Mr. Adams-, 17, 53, 131, 132, 
133, 148-9, ir.9. 

1 Rendu, Canon, 101. 

: Roy, Emile, .58, 153, 151. 

; — tleath of, 63-4. 

. - -.1. M., 59. 

■ Rhone, Valley of the, 162, 163. 

Richard, Mons., 67, 77. 

Riegel, Mr. H. N., death of, 61. 

. Rl VEILS. 

, Arvo, 1, 7, 21, 81, 82, 8.5, 87, 88, 91, 
; 97, 98, 104, 105, 108, 181. 

I Arveyron, So»:rco of the, 1 04, 165, 1 ‘*6 
' Bcrard, Ejiu de, 107. 

, Bon Nmil, 112, 111, 113. 

! Borne, 85. 

Doire, 159. 

I Drance, 159, 161. 

Ejiu Noire, 110, 162. 

Mcnoge, 85. 

' Rhone, 81. 

Rives, 165. 

Roberts, Mr. A. (.5., on the death of 
Emile Rey, 63-1. 

' Roche, VilUige of la,J9,_8], 82, 87. 

I Rochers des Bosses, 72, 73. 

; Rochers Iioiiges, 19, 31, 3.3, 31, 11, 19, 
73, 116, 136. 

i ]*etit<, 71, 136. 

• Rogues, les, 179. 

Rognon, Petit, 119, 124. 

' Roman way, 1. 

gallery, f^r tunnel, 89. 

Rupe for excursions, lutrod. iv. 
j Rosieres, les, 165. 

Rothe, Herr, killed hy avalanche, 72. 
Rothschild, Baron Adolphe do, 71. 

. Rup, Claude (s})ccialist in heresy), 3. 

I St. Geuvais (Baths), 88, 112, 141-3. 

I guides of, 1 90. 

1 (Village), 1, 79, 88, 111, 112, 1.36, 

1 10, 143, 144, 146, 168, 178, 179, 181. 
St. J^oirc, 82, 87. 

St. Michel de la ( 3use, 1 , 4. 

St. Nicholas de V^iroee, 144, 146. 

St. Pierre, 81. 

Salevo, Mont, 7, 78, 81, 82. 

Salvan, HO, 162, 167. 

Samoens, Village of, 87. 

Savioz,.*Michel, 137. 

Sfiy, Mons. L^on, 71. 
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Salhinehes, 2, 4, 5, 8, 28, 79, 8e3, 88, 91, 
97, no, 112, 188, 141. 

Siiuberant, 165. 

Sausflure, Mods. F. Henri L. de, 12. 
SausHuro, Horace- Benedict de, quota- 
tions from, 10, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 
28-4, 28-85, 90, 118, 128. 

- - Monument to, 27, 29. 

' — residence on (Jol du Gdant, 37. 

Metooroloj^ical observations by, 39. 

Si'ivnihlea amomfHt thA Alps^ Jiilnwl. vi, 
47, 53, 120; 128, 127, 129, 188, 149, 
1.58, 159. 

Season, the, at Chamonix, Tntrod. viii. 
Sella, Sig. Alfonso, 151. 

Alessiindro, 151. 

— (yorrarlino, 154. 

Gainlon/i<i, 154. 

V'ittorio, 1,54. 

Seraphin, Henri, 1.58. 

Scmbrancher, 160. 

Servoz, 6, 46, 80, 88, 89, 91, 104, 
no. 111, 167, 108, 177, 179, 181. 
Sherwill, Capt. Markham, 1, 46. 

Simond a family name, 95. 

- Alfred, 122. 

Alphonse, 182. 

— - Auguste, 180. 

Ambrose, 46. 

Ga.sf>ard, 61. 

.loan, 10. 

- .los., 72, 78. 

Joseph, killed by lightning, 6,5. 

— ' Jules, 78. 

--- beon, 119. 

— Michel, killetl by an aval.ancho, 58, 

Michel, 61. 

Tobie, 181. 

Simon, Pierre, 11. 

Sion, 8. 

Sixt, lOS, 167, lfi8. 

Smelling salts, 1.5-16. 

Smith, Mr. Albert, 11, 24. 

Smyth, Kev. G., 41. 

Snow-blindness, 35. 

Snow-bridges, 80, 51, 58. 

Soap, IntriKl. iv. 

Som la Pro/., Vilhigo of, 160. 

Songenaz, 165 
Sorcery, 8. 

Stephen, Sir be.slic, 56, 58, 124, 146, 1.53. 
Stogdon, Mr. .f., .54. 

Supersax, Ambrose, 158. 

Swallows fnrzon death, 124. 
Syriagcjguo, Kilting children at the, 3, 

Taconnaz, 165. 

Tacul, 14, 37, 48, 166. 

Tairraz, photographer at (8ininonix, 97, 
14.8. 


I Tairraz, Moms. Kd., 24. 

• Jean Pierre, 24. 

Tanninges, Village of, 87. 

Taugwalder, Peter, 54. 

Tea, curious effect of a cup of, 66. 
Teneriffe, Peak of, 31 . 

Tote lioiis.se, (JhMet de, 136. 

Thomas, Mr. P. W., 133. 

Time, In trod. vi. 

Tines, Hamlet of les, 41, 107, 129, 131, 
165. 

Tissiii, Victor, 14, 128. 

Tour, Village of le, 107, 108. 1.81, 165, 

' 174, 181. 

Tiuirette, la, 71, 73, 137. 

Tournette, la, 71. 

Tournicr, Alex., 

Alexj^ijiM^O. 

Francois, 58. 

Jean-Michel, 29, 119. 

- Joseph, .58. 

Tour-s, Village of les, 87 
j Tnibets, les, 165. 

, Trcmaille, ('ow-sheds of, 159. 

• Tricge, Gorges of the, 162. 

! Trient, 79, 108-9, 162. 

: Gorges of the, 168. 

I Trdlatdte, 15ivillon de, 1 17, 

Trelechiimp, Hamlet of, 107. 

Tri»iuent, 162. 

T'iours (Ti-^ssi >11 rs), Hamlet of les, 112, 
11 1, 165. 

; Tiickott, Mr. F. F,, 146. 
Tunstall-Moore, Mr. G. B., 182. 

Turin, 1, 151. 

'•’urncr, Mr. R., 181. 

Tvndall, Dr. John, quoted, 52, 67. 104. 
119. 

experiments by, 101. 

Vai’HEY, Hamlet of la, 159. 

Valleiry, 81. 

Vallettes, Village of les, 162. 
Vallorcine, 91, 107. 110. 

Vallot, Moris. J., Introd. v, 66-69, 187. 
Vallot Observatory, 45, 61, 65-69, 72, 
185, 187. 

Vallot Refuge, .51, 61, 65, 68, 135, 136, 
' 13/ 

\ ernava/,, 8*, 94, 1(52, 163, 167, 168. 
Vespasiiin, 1. 

Vdni, Val, 188, 117, 148, 149, 151, 152, 
175. 

I Vcrschoyle, Rev. H. S., 59. 

: Vers lo N'ant, 165. 

; Vierge, la, 57. 

; Villanova, Count, disiippea ranee of, 60, 
I 149. 

' Ville dTssert, 160. 

Villetto, Prior Richard de, 2, 8. 
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Villy, 167, 170. 

Viry, 81. 

Visaille, Ch&let do la, 59, 60, 147, 151, 
173. 

Vougy, Village of, 87. 

Walker, Mr. Frank, 156. 

^ — Mr. Horace, Introd. iii, 156, 158. 
Wallroth, Mr. F. A., 124. 

Wentworth, Lord, 154. 

Wotterhorn, 43. 

Wicks, Mr. J. H., Introd. iii, 122. 


Wilbraham, The Hon. Ed. B., 41, 51. 
Wilkinson, Miss, 54. 

Wills, Mr. Justice, 43. 

Wiiu^am, W., of Felbrigg, 6-8, IQ-ll, 
12, 13, 85. 

Winkworth, Mr, Stephen, 47, 131. 

Young, Mr.,' death of, 53. 

ZiMMKi^Mr.. 65, 1.54. 

Zurbriggen, M., 30. 

Zurich, 72. 
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THE ZERMATT RAILWAY. 

VltQE TO ZERMATT.' 


Names or Stations. 

Omnib. 

Bikect. 

Omnib. 

Omnib. 



A.M. 


P.M. 

P.M. 


* P. M. 

Brig (Brigiie) 

fc^p. 

G.30 

« 

12.27 

2.20 


6.08 

Visp (Viege) 

Arr. 

G.42 


12.40 

2.30 


6.19 

Lausanne 

Dep. 



9.15 

12.05 


2. 20 

Vevey . 




9.40 

12.28 

eo 

2.53 

Moiitrcux . 

i ) 



9.53 

12.38 


3.08 

St. Maurice . 



S 

10.47 

1.2S 

3 

4.18 

Sion (Sitten) 

>» 


flfi 

u 

11.47 

2.21 

P 

< 

5.35 

Yisp (Viege) 

Arr. 


as 

12.47 

3.21 

g 

6.59 

VliOE (Visp) . 

l)ep. 

6.r>o 

1 

1.00 

3.40 

ki? 

7.25 

STALDEN . 1 

Arr. 
Dq). 1 
»♦ 

7.13 

7.15 

u 

yj 

1.20 
1.25 1 

4.00 

1 4.03 

> 

7.45 

7.48 

Ealpetran 

7.31 

H 

y* 

1.40 ! 

4.18 


8.03 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) „ 

8.05 

L> 

2.07 i 

4.45 

C 

(6 

8.30 

Herbriggen 

>> 

8.28 



5.06 

8 5: 

Randa 


8.51 


2.49 1 

5. 28 

* 

9.13 

Tsesch 


9.03 


I 

>j I 

5.38 


9.23 

ZERMATT 

Arr. 

9.23 


3.16 

5.57 


9.42 

For the Gomergrat 

Dep. 

10.00 


*4.00 





ZERMATT TO VliOE. 


Nameh op Stations. 

Omnib. 

Omnih. ‘ 

Dikmt. 

Omnib. 

( )MMn. 


A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P..M. 

P.M. 

From the Gomergrat Arr. 


9.43 

11.27 

3.28 


ZERMATT . D('p. 

6.40 

10.05 

11.37 

3.35 

*5.57 

Tsesch ,, 

7.00 

. 10.24 

,, 

3.54 

. 6.16 

Randa ,, 

7.11 

« 10.35 

12.06 

4.05 

M 6 27 

Herbriggen „ 

7.31 

^ 10. .55 

,, 

4.25 

6. 17 

St. Niklaus (St. Xicolasl ,, 

7.55 

3 11.18 

12.19 

4.49 

o 7.16 

Ealpetran „ 

8.19 

^ 11.43 


5.14 

^ 7.35 

STALDEN . .{ 

8.32 
8.35 ' 

£ 11.56 
'oil. .59 

1.25 
; 1.30 

5. 27 
.5.30 

£ 7.48 
o 7.51 

Vl6QE(Visp). Arr. 

8.55 i 

1 12.19 

! 1.50 

.5.50 

;8.11 

Vi.sp (Viege) . Dep. 

9.20 

^ 12.47 

! 2.35 

' 6.05 


Sion (Sitten) . Arr. 

10.18 


1 3.27 

6.58 

M • • • 

St. Maurice . . ,, 

11.17 

g 3.52 

i 4.18 

8.54 ■ 

3 ... 

Montreux . . „ 

12.23 

^ 5.20 

1 5.16 

10.03 i 

1 ... 

Vevey . . . „ 

12.41 

^ 5.33 

5.29 

10.26 1 

* 

Lausanne . . Arr. 

1.15 

6.00 

1 5.57 

11.10 ! 


Visp (Viege) . Dej). 

10.17 

12. .52* 

2.24 

1 7.03 i 


Brig (Brigue) . Arr. 

10.30 

1.02 

2.40 

1 7.15 



BBTUBN TICKETS ARB ISSUED AT ALL STATIONS. 
BUFFETS AT VlijOB, STALDBN, AND ZERMATT. 
NOTICE.— By a small additional payment, 10 or more holders of 2nd Class Tickets 
can have “line voiture salon” specially attached to the Trains, with Glazed 
Platforms, which permit the beauties of the line to be viewed advantage- 
ousll^. Apply to uie Chefs de Gare at Vi^e or at Zermatt. 
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ARGENTlilRE (HAUTE SAVOIE). 

GRAND HOTEL DU PLANET, 

4750 feet] Opened December 1903. [ 475 ® feet 

In the sunniest part, at the head of the Valley of Chamonix, 
crowning a bold plateau, with unobstructed prospects in all 
directions ; in a situation giving uninterrupted views of Ascents of 
Mont Blanc, which can be watched through a powerful telescope 
that is supplied free of charge. Stands in its own Grounds of 4 acres. 

Three hours’ more Sunlight than in the lower part of the Valley. 
Surrounded with Thousands of Acres of Pine and Larch forests. 
Chamois in the Grounds. ^ Tennis Court. 
Sixty«seven Rooms, nearly all varnished in White. 

Iron and Copper Beds. ^ Baths on each floor. ^ Dark Room. 

The Public Rooms and Terraces cover an area of 4230 sq. feet, 
permitting ample exercise in bad weather. 

PING PONG. « CROQUET. « BII^LIARDS, Etc. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * DANCES IN THE WINTER. 


Conveyances sent to Chamonix or Argentiere if desired. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Our pictmvs, fmni p]H»to.s by Tairniz of Cliainuiiix, a ]>ai'ty of En^'lihli in 
soaivli ot snn an«l lu^altli. The smio is at h* Plaiiot, abo\»> Arj^t'iiticn*, in Haute Savoie, 
wlu'H' All!;. Taina/ (svIioiM UM'inlu’r.s of tiie Al|iiiieCliilnMll well reinenilMT at la Beninle) 
has built a new hotel. The luonutaiii l>«*hiu«l the Hotel is the Aij;. Yerte. From a 
hei^rht ol 4000 (o .'lOOO ieet one look.'t thuni upon (’hainoiiix six nuleh away, ami up the 
whole miissij ot Alont Itlane.”- , .Jan. ‘27, IWt. 

“The Hotel stainlh 300 feel e/«»?v Argentiere, at the foot of the Col ile Baline ami 
tin* Col de Montet, and at the head of the Chainoni.x ^alley. It eoniinands a .splendid 
of the valley and of the ehain of Mont IJlane. The Hlae r d'Argentiere is within 
a short walk upmi the lell. The usual simple, expeditions in the neighbourhood aie 
within easy reaeh, while el inibe-s can liiul plenty of woik ti do. The air is exceed- 
ingly pure ^lnd dry. It is also u cliaim ig place for a winbr Indiday ; the complete 
aliseiice of dump ami mist is then* \cry loticeable; in wiiitiT the lower \alley is at 
times tilled witli mist, whilst the Hotel s in bright suiishi le. A jiarty of English 
people who stayml there this winter were ble to sleeji with w idows open ami without 
tires in their rooms. The Hotel is well fi rnishe«l, ami the sanitaiy arraiigenients are 
excellent, having been modelled on English advice. There will be an English service 
(S.l\(».)at llie Hotel this siimiiier." — .!« Knqji>hnwii who liub hecit there. 

The following (leiitlemen kindly allow references to be made to them- 
Rev. T. C. Fry, P.l)., School House, llerkhainsliHl, Herts; and 
Trof. Arniitage Smith, Birkbcek College, Chancery Lane, J.ondon. 

AUGUSTE TAIRRAZ (of the Hotel Pension at la Berarde), Prop, 
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AROBNTiaRB, near CHAMONIX. 

r^^HOTEL - V^U 

andJts Glaciers. An^ezoellent spot for En tension. Moderate Prices. 

OABBIAOES, MULES, DUIDES, AND PORTERS. ^ 

HOTEITdu col DBS MONTEm 

NEAR ARGEMTiiSRE, ON THE ROAD TO CHAMONIX. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED IN A SPLENDID POSITION IN FULL VIEW OP THE 
GLACIERS DU TOUR & ARGENTIERE, AND THE CHAIN OF MONT BLANC. 

PENSION 5 TO 7 FRANCS. OPEN FROM 1ST MAY TO THE END OF OCTOBER. 

EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR GREAT OR FOR LITTLE EXCURSIONS. 

En<IUh SBok«n. Telephone. Baths in the Hotel. CHARLET ALBERT. Prop. 


HOTEL-PENSION OU GLACIEN ANO TERMINUS, 

ARGENTliRE, near CHAMONIX. 

In a raperb poiltion fronting the Glacier and the Chain of Mont Blanc. Special Terms for Familiee 
and Parties. Room, with One Bed, from 1 fr 60 cts. ; Two Beds, from 3 fri. Petit dejenner, 1 fr. 
SO cts. Dejeuner, 2 firs 60 cts. Diner, 3 frs Pension from 6 to 7 frs. (Wine not inclnded). Children 
according to age. Nurses, 4 frs. 60 cts per dap. Service a la carte. Special terms tor June and 
September. A centre tor Excursions. Electric Railway from Fayet to Chamonix. Carriages. 
^Po8tand^elephone^_JEngJli|hsgoken^^^^^^£HARLETJ2CHEli^ftxpriotalre^ji/j^^ 

BEX-LES-BAINS (SWITZER LAN D)i 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

First-Glass Family Hotel, standing in its own beautiful Parc # Unrivalled View. 
English Church in the Gardens of the Hotel * Salt and Motherleye Baths ; 
Hydropathy ; Douches ; Massages, etc. ^ Excellent Cooking # Very Moderate 
Terms. P. KCEHLER. Manager. 


BRIGUE (Canton Valais). 


GRAND HOTEL GOURONNES & POSTE 

IS THE NEAREST TO THE RAILWAY-STATION AND. TO 
THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 

LANDAUS AND OTHER CARRIAGES FOR 
EXCURSIONS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

JOS. ESCHER, Proprietor, 

CHAMONIX. 

BUFFET HOTEL DES ETRANGERS 

OPPOSITE TO THE RAILWAY-STATION. 

MEALS AT FIXED PRICES OR A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 

French and American Drinks. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. J. TAIRRAZ, Proprietor. 

PATISSERIE DES ALPES, 

- 9 ^ TEA-ROOM 

• OPPOSITE TO THE POST AND T£LE6RAPH OFFICE. 

This much-frequented Confectionery Shop is celebrated for Its Cakes, Pastry, 
Btspoits ; all kinds of Chocolates, SweetMces, Tea, Coffee, Liqueurs, etc. 

H. J. DBVOUASSOUD, Prop. 
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CHAMONIX- 

“ST/tTIOJ^ ©LIJVIATEI^IQUE” 

Of Tf<E fIRST I^ANK. 

3348 feet (1080 metres) above the Sea. 

A CENTRE FOR GREAT AND LITTLE EXCURSIONS 
TO THE MONTANVERT.THE MER DE GLACE, THE FL^GERE, 
THE BREVENT, BEL ACHAT, PLANPRAZ, PLAN DE 
L’AIGUILLE, GLACIER DES B0SS0N8, Etc. Etc. 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS IN CARRIAGE TO THE GORGES OF 

DIOZA, GLACIER D’ARGENTIERE, TR^LECHAMP, Etc. Etc. 

* 

WALKS IN THE FOREST OF BOUCHET, DES TISSOURS, TO 
THE CASCADE DU DARD, GAILLAND8, Etc. Etc. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP 
CATHOLIC CHURCH— Services Every Day. 

ENGLISH CHURCH — English Church Service on Sundays 
at 10.30 a.m. Service in French on Sundays'at 9 a.ni. 

Do not leave Chamonix without visiting the 
PICTURE BXHIBITK;>N of M. LOPPi, and the PLAN OP 
MONT BLANC IN RELIEF of M. DEMARCffl. 

TELEGRAPH and TELEPHONE. 

AMUSEMENTS 

CASINO OF CHAMONIX-Oamblins, Music, and 
Operettas. 
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HOTELS OF CHAMONIX. 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order. 

HOTEL DES XLPES, .I. LAVAIVRE-KLOTZ, Propri&cure. 

HOTELS D’ANGLETEREE & GRAND HOTEL, 

M. ClifiPAUX, J'roprUtaire. 

HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, AMI (\)1JAGIjIA, Proprittaive. 
HOTEL BEAU-SITE, CL’RKAL-courruT, rnprmuTe. 
VILLA belvedere, FRANQOIS SIMOND, /Vo/l 

hotel BRISTOL, CLAKET-TOUKNIKK, I’rop-maire. 

HOTELS OAOHAT & DU MONT BLANC, 

CACHAT, PropriMre. 

HOTEL CENTRAL, JOSEI’II COUTTET, PruprUtaiir. 

HOTEL DES CHALETS DE LA CdTE, 

1 1 ARAN ( I , h'oprii'fn i rc . 

GRAND HOTEL COUTTET & DU PARC, HOTEL- 
PENSION COUTTET, couttet-fueres, proi,. 

HOTELS CROIX BLANCHE & SIMOND, 

El). SIMOND, ProprUtairc. 
HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, FKANgOLS COUTTET, Prop. 

HOTELS DE PRANCE, DE L’UNION, & TER- 
MINUS, F. FKLISAZ, Pro2»-u<tairc. 
HOTEL IMPERIAL & METROPOLE, 

M E Y N ET, Propr Uta ire . 

HOTEL DE LA MER DE GLACE, 

ARNOLD-DEVOUASSOUX, ProprUtairc, 

HOTEL MODERNE & VICTORIA, 

FRAJfgOlS I'ETIT-JEAN, Projn-UHairc. 

HOTEL-PENSION MONTANVERT, 

SIMOND k I’AYOT, Propr Ulaires. 
HOTEL DE la PAIX, ED. (;LARET, ProprUtairr. 

HOTEL DE PARIS, COUTTET FRfeRES, PrupriOaira. 
HOTEL DE LA POSTE, AMUROISE SIMOND, PropriMaire. 

HOTELS ROYAL, DE SAUSSURE, & PALAIS 
DE CRISTAL, E. EXNER, Propri&mrc. 

HOTEL SAVOY-HOTEL, A. TAIRRAZ, Propri^tairc, 
HOTEL SUISSE, Joseph couttet, ProjmOaire. 

HOTEL DE LA TERRASSE, 

Mme. Vvj:,:/rHEVENET, ProprUtairc. 
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, TIME-TABLES OF THE SERVICES 


BETWEEN 


GENEVA-LE FAVET AND 
CHAMONIX. 


ASCENDING. 

Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway ' | i 

a.m. . a.m. ! a.m. p.m. j p.m. 
GENEVA, EAUX-VIVESSTATIONdep. 6.48 i 8.36 HO. 14 1.32:6.44 

LE FAYET arr. 8.61 11.30 | 1.7 4.30 8.32 

- Halt for Refreshment. ! ! < : 

• • • • doji. \ k iiowij. * 

CHAMONIX .... arr. I , j 


DESCENDING. 


a.m. a.m. I a.m. p.m. p.m. 


CHAMONIX .... 

dep. 1 

not kinown. ' 

LE FAYET 

arr. j 

1 

Halt for Refreshment. 


1 ! 

LE FAYET 

d(*p. 6.16 

9.26 1.12 4.2 : 7.28 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATION 

arr. 8.22 

12.22 4.4 6.46 ,10.17 

Alterations may occur In the Train Service. Enquire. 

PRICES OP TICKETS 

BETWEEN STATIONS. 


SlNEll.K Tl 

( KKrs. llKiruN Ticm'Ts. 

Chamonix to les Bossons . 

0.80 1 

0.35 1.20 1 0..55 

Do. les Houches 

1.70 

0.76 2.50 I 1.20 

Do. Servos . . 

2.80 

1.25 1.20 ' 1.95 

Do. Ch^de . 

3.70 

l.ti.'i i .6.65 ! 2. ISO 

Do. le Fayet 

4.35 

1.90 6.55 1 3.10 


NOTICE. 

The hours quoted are French time, which is 55 min. later 
than Central Europe time. 
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CHAMONIX 

PAYOT FRERE8 . 

BOOKSELLERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. S TATIONERY. MAPS AMD GUIDES. 
ALPINB STONES AND SILVER JEWELRY. 

«!!4!!9!!«: BEL-ACMAT,1it,St‘-BR£VEHV^ 

Admirably situated, fronting the entire Chain of Mont Blanc, with a magnificent 
panorama of the Oberlaud and Alps of Dauphins. The Route by Bel Achat is the 
only one practicable for mules to the top of the Br^vent (2526 metres). * Excellent 
Restaurant. ♦ Comfortable Beds. * Very Moderate ibices. ♦ Especially desir- 
able for witnessing sunrise and sunset. * Large Telescope for watching ascents. 

COUTTET, au/de. Proprietor. 

my:, LES PRAZ, 15 Minutes from CHAMONIX 

SPLENDID HOTEL. 

With incomparable views of the Chain of Mont Blanc. The nearest starting-point 
for the Fldghre and the Mer de Glace. Modern Comfort. Electric Light. Baths 
in the Hotel. Pension fiom 5 francs a day. Meals at aT hours. Near Les Praz 
! Station. Omnibus meets all Trains. . rayanel fberes. Guides, Proprietor .u 

' Near the Post-Office. CHAMONIX . Haute Savoie. 

♦ AU PETIT “PARIS ♦ 

. NOVELTIES ^ DRESS-MAKING 

LARGE SELECTION OF ALL ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR TOURISTS. 

* SPECIALITY FOR THE RF:AL CHAMONIX HONEY * 

H. LECHAT. 

OPPOSITE TO CHAMONIX POST-OFFICE. 

^1 A LA RENOMMEE 

! Great DepBt for Boots and Shoes, and Tourists' Requisites H Batons and 
Sticks # Dress-making ^ Mountain-Skirts, Blouses and Knickerbockers. 
* REPAIRS CAREFULLY EXECUTED * 

i YYE. RMAIN, PAYOT. 

HOTEL MODERNE & VIGtORIA, CHAMONIX' 

OPENED IN 1903. 

IN THE CENTRE OF THE VILLAGE, WITH A FINE VIEW OF MONT BLANC. 
80 ROOMS * LIFT * EVERY CONVENIENCE. 

F. PETIT-JEAN, Proprietor. 

I NEAR CHAMONIX, 2h MILES FROM LES HOUCHES. 

HOTEL- PENSION DE BELLEVUE, 

On the Route for Mont Blanc and for the Tour of Mont Blanc. 
Exceptionally Fine Views of the Chain of Mont Blanc and the Valley of 
I Chamonix # 45 Beds ^ Pension from 6 Francs. 

1 The Brothera FRf dImC A AlPHOWBE PAYOT. Guides. Proprletori. 


CHAMONIX . 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BAR, 

* SITUATED ON THE PRINCIPAL PLACE, 

With all Sorts' of English and American Drinks. 

WHISKEY AND SCHWEPPE S SODA, ENGLISH BEQt, HORNIMAN'8 TEA, ETC. ETC. 

W 'ThtrBest Drinks in the Town, # f6lISA 7., Barman. 
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CHAMONIX (Rue Nationale, opposite to tne Hotel oe la Cboix 


» J. DUGREY, Shoemaker 

Medal at the International Alpine Exhlbitlony Grenoble* 1893. 
SPECIAL MENTION FOR MOUNTAIN BOOTS. 

Articles for Excursions Slmond’s Piolets (Ice-Axes) kept In Stock. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX, near the Bridge, 


AUGUSTE OOIZE, 

HAIR-DRESSER * BARBER. 

TOURISTS’ REQUISITES « PERFUMERY ^ ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
Depot for the ’ Veritable * Eau de Cologrne. 


F ^ CHAMONIX (in the Centre of the Town). ’ 

I A. SIMOND & BROTHERS, 

; aMEMUEHS of tub CLUB-ALriN FKAXCJAIS, 

i MANUFACTURERS OF ICE-AXES (PIOLETS) FOR ALPINISTS, 
AND BELLS (SoNNEHES) FOR CATTLE, IN English Cast-Steel. 

GOODS TO ORDER CAREFULLY FORWARDED* and 
Special Sketches made. Piolets from 12 to 20 francs. 
Alpenstocks from 3 to 5 francs. 

Honours Gained:- PARIS, ler Prix, 1889; 

» GRENOBte, ierPrlx, 1892; LYON, ler Prix, 1894. 


HOTEL-PENSION DE LA FL^G^RE. 


La Fle'ghre (1900 metres), hours from Chamonix, occupies an unique 
position for viewlnj? the entire Chain of Mont Blanc and the Valley, fronting 
the Mer de Glace. « 15 Bedrooms. ^ Startin£:-polnt for numerous Excur- 
sions, such as Le Belvedere, La Floriaz (with a similar view to that from the 
Buet, etc. etc. # Attentive Service, n Engrlish spoken. * The new 
path is now open. DUCREY, Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX, Rue Nationale, 

F. FELISAZ -^*1* 

KEEPS PROVISIONS AND COMESTIBLES IN GENERAL; CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S AND HUNTLEY & 

palmer’s goods; ihish and scotch whisky; liebig (lemco); maqci ; pates; puddings; 
CAKES and confectionery; bonbons; and everything that is nice. 

Patronised by Members of the Alpine Club. 


CHAMONIX, 

LA REVUE DU MONT-BLANC 

Gives Time-tables of the Railways and other means of communication in all the 
districts including AIX-LES-BAINS, LYONS, INTERLAKEN, BRIGUE and ZER- 
MATT ; and on every Thursday chronicles the most Interesting ascents which 
have been made in the previous week. 


4^- CHAMONIX (Place de la Fontaine) 

AU GRAND MAGASIN DU- MONT BLANC, 

Kept by AUG. COUTTET, Photographer. 

portraits, GROUPS, AND landscapes OF ALL SIZES * ALBUMS * MATERIALS AND DARK ROOM FOR 

AMATEURS * WOOD CARVINGS, POLISHED STONES, JEWELLERY, d ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS OFALL KINDS 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, & I LLUSTRATED POST CARDS i DRAWING MATERIALS FOR 01 L OR WATER-C OLOUR. 
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* . CHAMONIX. r 

THE ATELIER OF TAIRRAZ “THE PHOTOGRAPHER OP CHAMONIX” 
IS NEAR THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

PORTRAITS, G)?0UPS, AND VIEWS ARE TAKEN BY 

Who has a Large Assortmeot of Views in Stock of the Aiguilles 
and QIaciers of the Range of Mont Blanc, and in Dauphin^. 

PRINTING DONE » ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

LE FAYET-ST. GERVAIS LES BAINS 

BUBBBT DB LA OAl^B. 

Le Fayet is the Terminal Station of the lines from Belletfarde 
and Geneva, where all passengers must chan^ carriages for the 
Electric line to Chamonix. The station at le Fayet is classed as 
“Gare d’arrSt facultatif/* i.e. passengers can stop there at their 
pleasure. 

Meals and Refreshments at all hours, h la carte, and k prlx fixe. 

F. MOUTHON, Concessionnaire. 


Alt. 7195 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 2193 metres. 

HOTEL JUNGFRAU 

ON THE EQGISHORN, 

IN A SUNNY AND SHELTERED SITUATION, 
With a MAGNIFICENT VIEW over the PENNINE ALPS. 

MODERATE CHARGES * PENSION * ENGLISH CHURCH. 

.-STrC 120 BEDS 


Two and a lialf hours hy mule-path from Fiesch, one and a half hours 
from the Summit of the Eggishorn, and near the Marjalen Lake. A 
good path leads in 3 hours to the Riederalp, and in 5 hours the Con- 
cordia Cabane can bo reached, the starting-point for the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, Monch, Monchjoch, Oberaarjoch, Jungfraiyoch, 
Agassizjoch, etc. etc. ^ 

‘‘The favourite head-tpiarters of inuuntaineers on the south ^ido of 
the Oberl^nd Alps.” — JJall's Alpine Guide, 

E. CATHREINi Proprietor. 
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RUE CORRATERIE, 11, GENEVA. 

HENRY KUNDIG 

YE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BOOKSTORE OF GENEVA. 

IpubUeber, Mooheellev, anb 3mporter. 

Great choice of Swiss, 
French, and itaiian Maps. 

ALPINE LITERATURE. 

WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE Largest stock of french, English, 

GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Scientific and Fine Art Book=Store. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WEEKLIES 
AND MONTHUES. 

« 




rr iiJL iUL rjiit Lf uujll/jjkj j-ijyf 


HOTEL DE LA POSTE, GENEVA. 

LIFT. LIFT. 

100 Well-Furnished Bedrooms, from 2.50 to 4 francs. 
Attendance and Electric Lisht included. Central Steam Heatlnji;. Baths. 
Dinner Table d’Hote 3.50, & Supper 3 francs, Wine included. 

Restaurant. Pension from 7 to 10 francs, everything included. 

CHS. SAILER, Proprietor, 


(Switzerland) GLACIER DU RHONE (Switzerland) 

HOTEL DU GLACIER DU RHONE. 

1800 METRES * 250 BEDS * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL * KNOLISIl SERVICE * STOPPING - PLACE 
FOR DILIGENCES OVER THE FURKA, THE GRIMSEL, 

AND TO BRIGUE, BOTH DAY AND NIGHT. 


HOTEL-PENSION BELVEdIRE 

(FURKA ROAD) 

2200 METRES * 5 Minutes from the Glacier * 90 BEDS. 
FINE MOUNTAIN AIR. WALKS & EXCURSIONS. RICH ALPINE FLORA. 
THE FINEST I’OINT OF VIEW ON THE WHOLE OF 
THK ROUTE DE LA FURKA. 


Will be enlarged in 1904, and provided with every modern comfort 
for a long stay. 


POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES IN BOTH THESE HOTELS. 
OPEN FROM ist JUNE to 30th SEPTEMBER. 


CcProprietorottHe JOSEPH SEILER -BRUNNER. Proprietor. 

GRAND HOTELS SEILER AT ZERMATT AND THE RIPEELALP. 


GENEVA * 31 Quai des Bergues * GENEVA. 

QOLAY SONS & STAHL 

{Late aOLAY-LERESCHE A SONS). Established 1837. 

MANUFACTURERS WATCHES ahd JEWELRY. 

^ DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 4^ 

Branch House tn Paris: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX. 
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GRINDELWALD (Switzerland) 


BEAR HOTEL 

WINTER SPORTS 

SKATING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
SKIING, SNOW-SHOEING, Etc. 

NEWLY RECONSTRUCTED WITH EVERY 

MODERN COMFORT 

OPEN THE WHOLE YEAR. 


BOSS BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



HOTELS & BATHING ESTABLISHMENTS COMPANY OF 


LOUeCHE-LES-BAINS 

mtit. (LEUKERBAD, at the foot of the Qemmi Pass) 

Railway Station : SOUSTE, on the Simplon Railway. 



First- Cla^ Bathing and Alpine station. 

Pure aiitl streiij^tlieiiiiig air. liecoiiinieiitled by all physicians. Eiglit 
liotcls luuler an entirely new nianageiueiit. COO beds and saloons. Electricity 
and all iiio<lern comforts. French cooking. Fine wines. 

Large and comfortable music, leading, and billiard rooms, English news- 
papers tiiken. Libiwy. Tliree closed verandas. Two concerts a day. Balls 
and “ fetes de unit.” Tlie surrounding forests alfonl delightful promenades, 
t ‘cntre of numerous excursions ami ascents. 

Five bathing establishments supplietl from more than twenty warm springs 
at the tmuperature of 51'" C. Massage done on the most modern medical 
systems. One bathing establishment ami two hotels are reserved for Tourists. 
Large swimming pool. The waters of Loueche have exactly the same proper- 
ties as the celebrated waters of Bath (England), Loueche having the greater 
advantage of higiier altitude and conse(|uently purer and more invigorating air. 

Five Physicians, a fJhemist, and a Lady Doctor. 

Dark roofii. Tennis courts, bowling alleys, and playgrounds for children. 
Hall tilted up for gymnastics. Milk ami whey cure. Grape cure. 

Season : isth May to 1st October. Terms for Pension : Five francs a 
day and upward, according to location of rooms, and the Hotel. 

English Church. Roman Catholic Church. -M Post Office, Telegraph, 
and Telephone. -M Mail Coach three times a day from SOUSTE to the 
Baths of Loueche and vice, versa. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 

L.C. OF THE HOTELS BEAU-SITE AND RICHE-MONT, THE MODERN 
HOTELS OF LAUSANNE: IN THE MIDDLE OF GARDENS OF ao.ooo 
SQ. METRES; BETWEEN THE RAILWAY-STATION AND THE TOWN. 

Lawn Tennis « ^lendid View of the Lake and Mountains. 
Central Heating ^ Electric Light ^ Lifts « Good Ventilation. 

Private Bath-Rooms * Open all the Year Round. 

J. A. SCHMIDT, General Manager. 


Canton Valais. MARTIGNY. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL CLERC. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, with a very old reputation. Enlarged, and 
entirely renovated inside and out, with Luxury and Modern Comfort. 

GARDENS ^ DARK ROOM ♦ BATHS ^ ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH GRAND VIEWS. 
CARRIAGES FOR CHAMONIX, THE GRAND ST. BERNARD, Etc., AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. ♦ OPEN ALL THE YEAR. • PENSION. 

OSCAR CORNUT-BRUNNER, Proprietor d Director. 


MARTIOHY 

GRAND HOTEL DU MONT-BLANC. 

MODERN Carriages and Diligences for CHAMONIX and the ST. BER- 
NARD start fron* the Hotel ^ The Station of the Electric 
isSiBLUuUi: Railway from Martigny to Chamonix, which is to be opened in 
1905, Is at the side of the Hotel. GEORGES MORAND, Proprietor. 


ZERMATT. 

Biographical Notice of JOHANN zum TAUGWALD, 

WHO MADE THE FIRST ASCENTS OF MONTE ROSA, THE DOM, ETC. 
By BDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. Price 1 ft*. 25 cts. 

H. KUNDIG, CORBATE HIE 11, GENEVA ; M, ANDEBECC, ZERMATT, 
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RAN DA 

Near tine Station on tine Zernnatt Railway. 
Standing in its Own Garden, away fi*om the Yillage. 

HOTEL & PENSION WEISSHORN, 

ANd 

HOTEL DU DOM 

Close to the Station. 

RANDA IS AN EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR SOME OF THE FINEST 
Alpine Excursions, such as the WEISSHORN, DOM, TASCHHORN. 
Magnificent View of the Breithorn. Baths in the Hotel. 

R. DE WERRA, Proprietor. 


Alt. 6316 feet. CAMTON VALAIS. Alt. 192S metres. 

HOTEL RIEDERALP 

NEAR THE END OF THE CHEAT ALETSCH CLACIER. 

' N -V. •>-< . .. V V ^ x. N./-N. 

PENSION # MODERATE PRICES « ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
3 hours from the EOQISHORN, 2^ hours from the BEL ALP. 


‘‘Comiiiandiiig a bfautilul view of Monte Leone. . . . Many cliariiiiuf' 
strolls in tlie iieighbourliootl .” — Mxurays Handbook to Sivitzerland. 

‘•The beautiful J^ituatioii ami mild climate of this Alp adapt it for a 
stay of some time .” — Baedekers Switzerland, 

Fi-oin- the Hotel Riederalp the Ascent of the Aletschhorn 
ciin be made in one day. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 

The Pension Riederfurka {alt. 2100 inHres, 6890 feet) is 
kept by the same Proprietor. 


QLION. 

GRAND HOTEL RIWI VAUDOIS. 

A. FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 
AND NEWLY FURNISHED, WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
NEW DRAINAGE AND LIFT. 

MOST SPIiENDID SITUATION. 

Moderate Pricej^. 

Open, all the year. F. RIECHELMANN, Proprietor. 
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VILLAGE OF ST. OERVAIS-LES-BAiNS (Alt. 810 metres). 

SPLENDID HOTEL & DE8 STRANGERS. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION 

LAROB TERRACBS AND GARDENS. 

E. BATTENDIER, Proprietor. 

(Ait. 2658 ft.) SAINT QERVAIS-LES-BAINS (Alt. 810 metres.) 

HOTEL DU MONT BLANC. 

With its is the most^ advantageously-situated Hotel at the 

Village of St. Qervais-lea-Bains. Post and Telegraph near the Hotel. 
Station CllmatMque ** recommended by all Doctors. 
SBVBRAL LANOUAGBS SPOKBN. sic A. CHAMBBL, Proprietor. 

ST. NICOLAS (ST. NIKLAUS), 

Valais, Switzerland. Alt. 1130 metres. 

GRAND HOTEL-PENSION S! NICOLAS 

T his Hotel — hair way from Viap to Zermatt, near the Railway Station 
and outside the village} — otters to Visitors a quiet, homely English 
Family House. Chajdain in the Hotel tluring the Season. 

Pleasant and not diflicult Excursions to the Schwaxzhom (Mule Path 
half-hour from the summit), one of the best Panoramas to be seen ; to 
Hannigalp; the Ried Glacier; by the Augstbord and Jimg Fasses to 
Gruben, St. Luc, and Zinal ; and by the Ried Pass to Saas-Fee. Excur- 
sions for good climbers— Ascents of the Dom, Weisshom, Bruxmegghom, 
Ulrichshom, Nadelhom, Balfrin, etc. 

Guides, l^rters. Saddle-horses. Carriages for two and three* ]>orsons 
below Railway prices. Visitors walking I’nmi Visp should jirofit by the 
nice drive from St. Nicolas to Zermatt through forests and meadows. 
This Hotel is specially suitable for staying Visitors ; plenty of Walks, 
close to Forests, and good place for Sketching. 

Meals a la carte at all hours. 

LUNCH AT 12.30. DINNER AT 7. MODERATE CHARGES. • 
Special Arpangements for People staying, and also for 
Large Families and Children. 
F. ZAHLBR, Proprietor. 


ST. rjICOLAS (NIKLAUS), 

HOTEL-PENSION LOCHMATTER. 

MEALS A LA CARTE AT ALL TIMES. 

Lunch, 2.50 to 3 francs. Bedrooms from 1 to 3 francs. 

FAMILIES OR SINGLE PERSONS RECEIVED EN PENSION ON VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

ALEXAWDBB LOCHMATTER, Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JEAN PAYOT, 

THE OLDEST QUIDE OF CHAMONIX. 

By MdWARD WHYHPBR. With Rortvalt. P»lo« 1 ft>. 25 ots. 

H. KllMDIC, CORBATEBIE 11, GENEVA; PAYOT FRtRES, RUE DU POHT, CHAMOHIX. 
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Canton Valais— SIERRE —Switzerland. 

HOTEL-PENSION CHATEAU BELLEVUE. 

FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 

for penou reqniring dry air and lunahine, for which the cUmata la renewed. Lately 
enlarged and fitted with every modem comfort. Handiome Dining Room, Billiwd, fading, 
and Smoking Roomi ; large glazed Verandah fUU aouth. Heated throughout. Excellent Cooking 
and Abundant Table, Good wlnea, etc. Double Tennla Court. New Engliah Church adjoining 
the Hotel— Servicee all the year. 

TROUT-nSH/NG, SKATING AND TOBOGGANING NEAR THE HOTEL 

Dark Room for Photographen. Engliah Sanitary Arrangementa. New Railway Station. 
Poat and Telegraph. Terma from 7 to 12 franca a day. Carrlagea to be had of any deacriptlon. 
M. ZUFFERV. Proprietor. 


Alt. 4777 feet. TAESOH. Alt. 1456 mfetres. 

! HOTEL DU TAESCHHORN 

I IS Cl^OSIi: TO THK liAII^WAY STATION, 

! IX A HEAJTHY SITUATION, (H^MMANDJXO SiM.KXJlID VIEWS OK 

I THE BREITHORN AND PETIT MONT CERVIN, 

! AND IS THE BEST STARTING-POINT von the TAESCHALP, WHICH IS 
! SURROUNHEl) BY SOME ()E THE GRANDEST PEAKS IN THE ALPS. 

! RUSTIC WALKS CAN BE TAKEN ALL AROUND IN THE MAGNIFICENT FORESTS. 

GRAND GORGE BEHIND THE VILLAGE. ^ PATHS TO THE WEISSHORN CABANE. ETC. 
j PUREST SPRING WATER. ^ LARGE 8ALLE-A>MANCER. ^ 46 FINE BEDROOMS. 

Alt. 4249 feet. TRIE NT, Alt. 1295 mdtres. 

On the Road from Chamonix to Martigny, 

ac GRAND HOTEL 

A FIRST-GLASS HOUSE, SITUATED HALF-WAY BETWEEN 
CHAMONIX AND MARTIGNY « MODERATE PRICES. 

t£>?. PENSION CAN BE ARRANGED. .?<§+- 

I NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS * CARRIAGES AND MULES. 

BATHS IN THE HOUSE * BILLIARDS * GARDEN * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Post and Telegraph. QAY & FRASSBRAN, Proprietors* 


GORGE DU TRIFT. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT, NEAR THE PARISH CHURCH. 

FINE WATERFALLS. ♦ ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
EVERY EVENING. ^ MEALS & LODGING. 
EXCELLENT ROOM;S— COMFORTABLE- SAFE. 

• . JOHANN ^ELSCHEN, Proprietor. 
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VEVEY (Lake of Geneva). 

HOTEL DE8 TROIS COURONNES 

(?*4 (HOTEL MONNET) 

HEALTHIEST AND FINEST LOCATION ♦ GREAT COMFORT. 
MODERATE TERMS ♦ LARGE SHADY TERRACE ON THE LAKE. 
LIFT ♦ ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGHOUT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Concerts. Open all the Year Round. 

COOK’S TICKETS ACCEPTED. 

ALEXR. HIRSCHI, Manager. 

YlfeOE (YISP) CANTON YALAIs! 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE 

THE NEAREST HOTEL TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE # ON 
THE TELEPHONE * FINE GARDEN * MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE 
ALPS FROM THE HOTEL ^ QUIET POSITION « OMNIBUS (FREE OF 
COST) MEETS ALL THE TRAINS « GOOD COOKING ^ BEER ON 
DRAUGHT « LOW PRICES & SPECIAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
FOR A PROLONGED STAY « CARRIAGES FOR THE SIMPLON, FURKA 
& GRIMSEL PASSES ^ STABLING FOR CYCLISTS & AUTOMOBILISTS. 

FAMILLE STAMPFER, Proprietors, 
Co-Proprietors of the Hotels at Zinal. 
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ZERMATT (Opposite Hotel de la Poate). 

-gc- LOUIS BURQENER ^ 

FIRST-LASS SHOEMAKER « PATRONISED BY ENGUSH. 

MOUNTAIN AND ALL OTHER SORTS OP BOOTS. 

Repairs quickiy executed * Every kind of Nalls » Moderate prices. 


ABOUT 50 MINUTES FROM ZERMATT RAILWAY STATIONS^ 

1969 m&tpes (6460 teet) above the sea. 

PENSION EDELWEISS ALTERKOPF 

(the path to it starts on the West side of the Catholic Church). 

Grand Views of the Matterhorn, Breithorn, Castor & Pollux, Lyskamm, 
Monte Rosa, Rimpfischhorn, Mischabelhorner, ZInal Rothhorn, 
Gornerirrat Railway, and the Velley of Zermatt; surrounded with 
Edelweiss and all sorts of rare Alpine plants. 

FINE MULE-PATH TO THE TBIFT HOTEL AND PATH TO THE HOHLICHT. 
LOW PRICES FOR LONG STAY RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 
PORTER BdEETS ALL THE TRAINS * OPEN ON MAY 15. 

JOHANN WEISCHEN, Proprietor 


AT HEUETEN, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR FROM ZERMATT. 

1769 MhRES. WALDE8RUHE 5804 Feet. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL, ELEVATED POSITION, COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS 

OF THP: MATTKRllORN, DENT BLANCHE, OBER-GABELHORN, 
ROTHHORN, WEISSHOUN, DOM AND TAESCHHORN, 
BIETSCIIHORN, ALETSCHHORN k (JLACIKR, 

AND MOUNTAINS of thk OBERLAND. 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

PENSION AT MODERATE PRICES « REDUCTIONS MADE FOR LONG STAY. 

OPEN ON MAY 16. 

ELIAB LAPBER A PETEB LUDWIG PBBRN, Proprietor. 


TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT. 

HOTEL MORGENROTH 

GRAND VIEWS OVER ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 

LUNCH AT ALL HOURS » LOW PRICES FOR PENSION. 
PURE, CLEAR SPRING WATER * COLD & WARM BATHS. 
CLOSE TO THE WOODS & CHURCH. FINE EXCURSIONS. 

FRA»fz BINER, Proprietor. 


Very Moderate Prices. ZERMATT. English spoken. 

PENSION -RESTAURANT ALPENROSE. 

Just outside the 15 minutes fponi the Railway Stations, 

IN FULL VIEW OF THE MATTERHORN AHP MISCHABELHSRNER, 

Buprouuded by trees, in an admirably quiet situation. Guides and Mules ean be 
^had. , A Porter meets all the Trains, JOHAMH KRONIO, Proprietor. 
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~ ¥ermatt. 

GRAND HOTELS VICTORIA & D’ANGLETERRE. 

The nearest to the Zermatt A Qornergrat Railway Stations. 

•MODERN COMFORT. ♦ ELECTRIC LIGHT. * GARDEN. 

SPLENDID VIEWS OF THE 

MATTERHORN, BREITHORN. AND MISCHABELHORNER. 

NICE COOKING * EXCELLENT WINES * MODERATE PRICES. 

MM. SEILER, Proprietors. 

^1- ZERMATT 

HOTEL QORNERGRAT. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED * COMFORTABLE * CONVENIENT. 

Near the Railway Station. 

PENSION ^ RESTAURATION at all HOURS « REASONABLE PRICES. 

MUCH PATRONISED BY ENGLISH FAMILIES. 

Open from May fS to October 3L English spoken. Baths. 

TELEPHONE # ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

❖§ HOTEL TRIFT 

IN THE GORGE OF THE TRIFT, 2200 METRES ABOVE THE SEA. 
Two Mule- Paths lead to the Hotel from the Railway Station. 

IS ON THE ROUTE FOR THE MEITEUTORN, TRTFTPASS, 

ROTH HORN, GABELIIORN, WELLENKT^PPE, ktc. 

PENSION * RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 

Guides and Mules can be obtained. 

The hotel GORNERGRAT and HOTEL TRIFT are KEPT BY THE SAME PROPRIETOR. 

PETER AUFDENBLATTEN, Proprietor. 

ZERMATT -H- 

HOTEL- PENSION BON REPOS. 

On the right bank of the Mattervlip, acrou the Bridge, qulet^ altnated, surronnded by a Garden, 
.with Grand Views over THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. Very Moderate 
Prices. Lnnch from 2 fir. 50 cts. Afternoon Tea. Special arrangements for Families or for pro* 
longed stay. Guides and Porters can be supplied. MATHIAS AUFDENBLATTEK Proprietor 


Avenue de la Qare. ZERMATT. Avenue de la Qare. 

HOTEL-PENSION-RESTAURANT PERREN. 

With Dependanoe in a Magnificent Situation close by, having a Splendid View 
of Mont Oervln # 40 Beds ^ Comfortable Rooms # Electric Ligbt # Meals at 
all Hours ^ Beer on Draught # Vins du Pays « Attentive Service « Pension 
from 6 to 6 frs., or 7 to 8 in the height of the Season. ^ Special arrangements for 
a long stay. HERIVIANN PERREN, Guide, Proprietor, 
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ZI N AD 4- 

VALL^E D’ANNIVIERS, CANTON VALAIS. 
Height above Sea, 1680 metres (5512 feet). 

PEg DiPLODg 

100 BEDS. 

BOTOIi png^pp 

100 BEDS. 

j^O^TEL DH EESSO 

30 BEDS. 

Open from the ist June to the ist October, 

*‘jSfaUon 

A Centre for a variety of Excursions. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

% 

Special Arrangements can be made for Families. 

PENSION FROM 6 TO 14 FRANCS. 

THE ZINAL HOTELS COMPANY, 

Ll§0|^ MORAND, Director. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES. 

The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the World. The 
only Company running Through Trains under one management from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The longest rail track in the 
World. C.P.R. Trains and Steamers ext'end in a direct line from 
Great Britain to Hong Kong— 11,841 miles. 


Atlantic 8iS« Lines. Large twin-screw steamers, with 
all recent improvements for comfort of Saloon, Second Cabin, 
and Tliird Class Passengers. Liverpool to Canada every week. 
Tours in C^nsuid* E.\pre&s Trains ocean to ocean. 
Fishing, Shooting, Swiss Guides, Mountain Hotels. Some 
of the World's Grandest Scenery is on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Pacific S.S- Linos. From Vancouver to Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand. Tlirough Tickets issued in Europe, in- 
cluding Coupons for Sleeping Berths and Meals in Dining Cars. 
Freight a.nd Paircois. Through bills of lading issued 
for freight. Parcels despatched swiftly hy Dominion Ex- 
press Co. to all points on the Canadian Pacific Railway system. 
. 

Wr Everyone who reads this should apply personaliy, or 
by letter, for gratuitous and post-free accurate Maps and 
Handsomely Illustrated Guide-Books to the 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

62 to 65 Mug Cross, Trafilgar Stoare, S.W., 

piyy & 68 King wm taB Stre et. E.C.^*lon(Ioii: 
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HYMPER’S 


JlLpine |hotoqraphs 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


CHAMONIX: 

Moub. PAUL PAYOT, Rue du Pont. 


GENEVA: 

Mods. HENRY KUNDIG, 11 Rue Oorraterie. 


LONDON: 

Messra W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 Strand. 


ZERMATT: 

Herr MELOHIOR ANDEREGG (agrainst the Ohurob). 
Herr A GINDRAUX. (near the Hotel Mont Cervig). . 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIH’S HEW ROOKS. 


Adventures on the Roof of the World. i>y 

Mrs. AubiU'A' lk I^i.ond (Mrs. Main). Witli over 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non- 
Climbers, Youn^ and Old. lly'Mrs. Auijuey lk IUiOND 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. Third Iin- 
preission. H)s. tJd. not. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. II. From the jMonchjoeh 
to the Griinsel. By the Kev. W. A. B. Oooliduk. o‘2hio. 10s. 

This IS a now vuluinc in Conway atul (Joolid};o'.s Ciinihors’ (•'urUs. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. l. By (3. Hasleu. 

o2uio. lO.s. 

A coiiiph-tH li^t ol tiu* \ohinie.s in lln* .senes will be sent post live on leeeipt 
uf a post-<‘aul. 

Mes Escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. 

Par A. F. Mummeuy. Traduit de P Anglais jiar Mauuioe Paillon. 
With a new Prel'acc and Notice on Mmiiiiiery as a Climbei’. Illus- 
trated. Paper Covers. Us. net. 

Guide to Siena. History iind Art. By Wm. Heywood ami 
liUCV OLCJn’r. Crown Svo, Cloth, tis. net. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By 

Clauence Kino. Crown Svo. Cloth. Os. net. 

FOR TOURISTS. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued Tourist Editions of the lli.stories of 

FLORENCE, VENICE, and SWITZERLAND. 

Illustrated, 

Story of the Nations Series. 5.s. eacli. 


LOMDOtl: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. I 
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LEMCO FOR MOUNTAINEERS. 

THE MAXIMUM OF SUSTENANCE IN THE 
MINIMUM OF SPACE. 

MR. Edward WHYMPER, in the course of a recent 
letter, said: — 


I shall soon be travelling again in the Rocky 
Mountains, and tshall depend a good deal upon 
Liebig*s Extract— that is to say, upon 



TWO 1500KS OF INTKRKST TO TRAVELLERS IX ITALY 
AND STUDENTS OF ART. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

IJv JULIA UARTWUIUHT (Miis. AI>Y). 

With 111 astriit ions. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Vi.sltors In Kloroiioo Mill fm<l adininiblo jiuidanco a.s Tvoll a.s "ooil lileralurp in 
Mrs. A<ly’s opportiim* \tjliMiu*.” St. (ia-fitc. 

“An VxcclItMit handbook . , . of {'ivat use, lx>tb to tr.T\ oilers in Itwdyand lotlio.se 
who wi>b to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the j^allenes at hoine."— Tiwirs. 


THE 

FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL IN ROME 

By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

AVith 24 IllustralioiKS and a Photogravure Frontis}>icuL*. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Ml.ss Pliillipps has wrillen a bandy book, wbicli travellers intelligently interested 
in Italian art could, greatly to tbeir advantage, take M’itb them to Rome. . . . The 
volume is Avell suited to its purpose, ainl that purpose is one wbicli may be Mamdy 
commended.”— Tmvn. 

“A scholarly handbook which no visitor to the Si.xtine Chapel should be withoiit,” 
^—Mageudne oj Jrt. 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 
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TRAVELS AMOHGST 
THE GREAT ANDES OF TH^ EQUATOR. 

- By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

With 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various Artists, and cngi*avcd 
by the Autlior. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 

Proofs on Plate Paper of the large Map can be had separately, Price 48 . 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This is emphatically the book of the season as regards travel, and few 
seasons have produced anything of the kind.” — The Athenwam. 

“ Nearly approaches perfection in every respect — clear and orderly exposi- 
tion, a style marked by singular chfirm and sobriety, and relieved by a vein of 
exquisite humour.” — The Academy. 

“ Popular in stylo, rich in beautifully engraved illustrations.” — The Literary 
World. 

“The chief contribution of 1892 to Geography is assure<lly Mr. Whyinper’s 
beautiful work on the E<|uatorial Andes.” — Right Ifon. Rir*^f^)untst 1 tart R. 
Grant Duff^ Annual Address to the RoyeU Geographical ISociely on the progress 
of Geography. 

“ A more manly or more modest chronicle of great cxj)loits than this we 
have not read. . . , One of the most delightful books that is comprised in the 
literature of travel an<l discovery.” — Saturday Rerino. 

“ Tliere is a charm in Mr. Whymper s narrative which makes his Travels in 
the Ancles nothing less than fascinating.” — Vaily Telegraph. 

“Of this hook we would say what Jules Verne sought to do in the realm of 
romance Mr. Whymper achieves in the literature of travel.” — The Jndepemknt. 

“We conshler it quite a model of what such a work should be.” — The 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ The book is one of absorbing interest. . . . From a scientific and literary 
l)oint of view is worthy of the highest praise.” — St. James s Gazette. 

“ In every way deserving of the attention which It has attracted, and will 
attract.” — Review of Revmm. 

“Altogether it would be difficult to find a more readable or more delcjct- 
able book of niodeni travels.” — lUack and White. 

“It is rare to find a traveller so many-§ided as Mr. Whymper. He is 
an artist, a keen and cautious scientific observer, an admirable collector, a 
(Wring mountaineer, a merciless critic of his predecessors as well as of himself, 
a humorist of the driest brand — a raconteur hardly surjiasscd. He appears here 
as an explorer in the truest sense, and of the highest type. The information he 
has brought back, the deductions he draws, the criticisms he makes, the collec- 
tions he has put in the way of specialists, are all of the first order, and entitle 
him to rank among the few whose ‘ Travels * never grow .stale or obsolete. ” — 

The Times. . - 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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A'RTHUR BEALE, 

Lat| JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. LONDON, W.C., 

IS THE ONLY MAKER OF THE CELEBRATED 

ALPINE CLUB ROPE 

WHICH IS ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED 

BY THE LEADING MOUNTAINEERS OF THE TIME. 

THIS ROPE IS^MADE OF. THE BEST MANILLA HEMP, AND IS MARKED 
BY A RED WORSTED THREAD TWISTED WITH THE STRANDS (SEE THE 
REPORT OP THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROPES, ETC., IN VOL. I. 
NO. 7 OP THE ALPINE JOURNAL) , AND IT CAN BE 

OBTAINED ONLY FROM THE MAKER. 

Beware of fraudulent Imitations,, 

ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

lce<Axe8 by English and Foreign Makers kept in Stock; Rucksacks, Belts, 
Slings, etc. Price list on Application. 

HINTS TO TRAVELLERS: 

SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL. 

Edited foii the Council of the Royal Geookai’hical Society 

By JOHN COLES, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 

LATE INSTRUCTOR IN SUK^ KYINO AND PRACTICAI. ASTRONOMY TO THE ROYAL 
tJEOOHAl’IIICAI. SOCIETY • 

’EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

VOL I. SURVEYING AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

VOL II. METEOROLOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, MEDICAL, ETC. 

LONDON: 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 1 8AYILE ROW, W. 

Price of the Two Volumes, 16s. net. 

To Fellows, at the Office of the Society, 10s. net. 
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-fg)5- A NEW EDITION. , 

Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. 

By SARAT CHANDRA DAB, C.I.E., of the Bengal Edifjational Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Ac. With Map and Illlistrations. Demy 8vo. 
10 s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLB STREET. W. 


ALPINE AND MOUNTAINEERING LITERATURE. 

Largest Stock in the United Kingdom. Catalogue Post free on application. 

FREDERICK H. HUTT, Bookseller, 

9 & 10 Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, LONDON, W.O. 

Wanted Alpine Journal, Parts 21, 78 and loi, or Volumes. 

ALL WHYMPER’S BOOKS KEPT IN STOCK. 


SPORTING, TABLE, TOILET, AND POCKET CUTLERY. 

ALPINE IGE AXES & ACCESSORIES, 

SKATES, AND FINE STEEL WORK GENERALLY. 
Practical Dodgy Utilities for Home and Travellers* Use. 
Reliable Made English Goods at Moderate Prices. 
ALUMINIUM WARE. FAMOUS RAZORS. 


HILL & SON, 

Established nearly a Century. 


HAYMARkET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 

Lists Free. 


MESSAGERIES NATIONALES EXPRESS 

RELIABLE BAGGAGE SERVICES TO 

CHAMONIX, GENEVA, MARTICNY, ST. MORITZ, ZERMATT, ETC. 

INCLUSIVE THROUGH RATES PROM LONDON 
(Including collection within ordinary limits and all extras except 
duty and insurance). 


By OlCAKllK VlTKHSK. 
pt*r t. 

By Pktitk. Vitkk.sk. 
l»er rwt 


s. 

d. 

s. 

(/. 


12 

0 

7 

6 

Insurance. — 

15 

0 

8 

6 

Oil. i)cr :L10, or i>art 

22 

6 

14 

0 

Uioreof; niiniiiium 

15 

0 

11 

1) 

r«i. 

17 

0 

10 

0 


17 

0 

10 

0 

Minimum charge for 

16 

0 

10 

0 

carriage will be as 

10 

0 

i) 

6 

fur one cwt. 

17 

0 

10 

0 


22 

6 

12 

0 


22 

0 

.12 

0 


22 

6 

12 

(> 


10 

C 

13 

0 



B&le . 

Berne . 

Chamonix 
Coire . 

Fayet, le (St. Gervais) 

Geneva 

Lausanne 

Neuch&tel 

Martlgny 

St. Moritz 

Stalden 

Vlhge (Vlsp) 

Zermatt . 


CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TICKETS 
may be obtained at any of the Offices of the Proprietors. 
8TOGKWELL ft CO., LTD., 18 FINSBURY STREET, E.C., 
8‘tO BEAK. STREET, RECENT STREET, W., & tS KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Price Half-a-Crowii. 

HOW TO USE THE AHEROID BAROMETER. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

I. Comparisons in the Field. II. Experiments in the Workshop. 
HI. Upon the Use of the Anjhioid Barometer in Deter- 
mination OF .Altitudes. IV. Recapitulation. 

With Tables shewing' the e<juivalent Altitude above the Sea for 
varilltioll^. of atmospheric pressure from 30 inches down 
to 14 inches [0 to 21,000 feet]. Ranges with 
“ Travels amongst the Great Andes.” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

« 

“All ailmirahle little work .” — Raibratf AV/'w. 

“Written in a clear and practical style. . . . Any person who conteni- 
platv's purclia.sing Aneroids, to he used for the apjiroxiniate deterniinatioii of 
altitudes, cannot do better than read Mr. Whyniper’s book carefully.” — Pro- 
ceedinffs of the Royal Geoyraphicol Sifciety. 

“Mr. Whyinper has rendered a service to travellers and geographers, 
which they will acknowledge not the Ie.ss cordially that it brings with it the 
hitter reflection that very much of their pa.st work in determining mountain 
heights is probably seriously in error.” — Xatare. 

“ A remarkable book, and one which, by it.s thorough demonstration of 
facts, will form a distinct epoch in the use of the Aneroid at great altitinle.-* by 
all who care for accuracy.” — Symonst^ Monthly Meteoroloyiral Magazine. 

“ D’lin tres gratnl iiitcret pour tons ceux cjui font de ralpiiiisiiie nicthodiqiie 
et scieutificpie. ” — Recue Oeogrnphiqite {Parh). 

“ The most exhaustive > 'ork on the .subject that has been published in this, 
or, so far as we know, in any other country.” — The Field. 

“ If Mr. Whyniper’s theory about the Aneroid i^ maintained, a large number 
of peaks and heights on the earth’s surface will have to he calculated all over 
again.” — St. James s Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RELIABLE BOOTS 

FOR 

ALPINE CLIMBING 

BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 

»• 

IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE. 

MAKER OF THE FIRST BOOTS WHICH TROD THE 
SUMMITS OF 

MATTERHORN AND CHIMBORAZO 

(WORN BY EDWARD WHYMPER). 

Special LADIES’ Boots for 
LOCH, MOUNTAIN, AND MOOR. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

LARGE STOCK OF WELL-SEASONED BOOTS TO SELECT FROM. 

NUMEROUS AWARDS. 

S. W. NORMAN, 

3 BELGRAVE MANSIONS, S.W. 

(NEAR VICTORIA STATION), 

AND 

114 & 116 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E, 

LONDON. 
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VOLCANIC OUSTS 

FROM THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

COLLECTKD BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 

1. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of June 26, 1877, 
which fell at Quito after an aerial voyage of 84 miles. See Travels ammgst 
the Great Andes, chapter vi. [“In the brown glass chips vacuoles are 
abundant, many of them range from about *001 to *002 inch in diameter, but 
some are still smaller.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal >Sbc., June, 1884.] 

2. VOLCANIC DUST rtlOM COTOPAXI, Eruption of July 3, 1880, which 
was ejected to a height of 40,000 feet above the level of the sea, and fell on 
CHIMBORAZO after an aerial voyage of 64 miles. See Travels amongst the 
Great Andes, chapter xviii. ITie finest particles weigh less than one twenty- 
five thousandth part of a grain. 

3. VOLCANIC DUST FROM THE TERMINAL SLOPE OF COTOPAXI, 

19,500 feet above the level of the sea. This is the matter which is ejected 
daily by the Volcano. See Travels anwngst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 

4. VOLCANIC DUST FROM 15,300 FEET ON COTOPAXI, about 2000 
particles to a grain.' See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 
[**The granules commonly range from *01 to *015 inch in diameter. The 
most abundant are minute lapilli of scoriaceous aspect ; in less numbers are 
glassy wliitish and reddish granules — with these occur fragments of felspar, 
augite and hypersthene.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Pwi\ Royal Soc,, June, 1884.] 

5. LAPILLI FROM 16,000 FEET ON COTOPAXI. See Travels amongst 
ths Great Andes, chapter vii. [ “ Ihiiniceous lapilli; imlverized glass; and 
mineral fragments.” Prof, T. G. Bonney, P7'f)c. Royal Soe., June, 1884.] 

6. LAPILLI FROM AMBATO (8600 FEET). Mainly colourless, vesicular 
pumice. Many of the fragments have entangled within them small microliths, 
and also plates of a pale greenish mica. The town of Ambato is built upon 
this deposit. See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. iv. .. 

7. FINE VOLCANIC DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET), existing as 
a continuous stratum ten inches thick, the product of some unrecorded erup- 
tion of gi-eat intensity. Consists largely of fels])ar and hornblende. The 
finest particles are felspar and pumice. Almost as soft to the touch as 
cotton wool.” See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. v. 

8. FINE PUMICE DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET). This forms 
beds many feet in thickness, and consists mainly of clear, colourless, vesicular 
pumice, which includes greenish mien, some in minute liexagonal plates. 
See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. v. 

These Volcanic Dusts are perfectly pure, and form most interesting and 
instructive objects for the Microscope. 

Sold in bottles, price Is. fid. each. Each sample contains one grain and 
upwards. 

Sent post free on receipt of Postal Order for Is. 7d., or -the set of eight 
specimens, in a box, post free for lOs. 

JAMES R. GREGORY & CO., Mineralogists, dc., 

1 KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
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^ PHOTOGRAPHIC a* 

The “LONDON PLATES” have 

been known throughout the world since 1877 as 
unequalled for 

EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY AND RELIABILITY. 

Messrs. WRAHEN & WAINWRIGHT, 

-tiSS-: CROYDON €«!i- 

Sole Makers of the “LONDON ” Plates. 

NEW PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE CUTTING & FITTING 
OF PLATES FOR HAND & MINIATURE CAMERAS. 


at at 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


at at 


DALLMEYER’S IMPROVED 

PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 

Patented April 1901. 

The Best for Mountain- 
eering', as they are the 
Lightest made. 

The 12 times (ilass weighs 
only i2}i ozs. 

EASILY CLEANED. 

KEEP IN ADJUSTMENT IN 
SPITE O F RO UGH USAGE. 

POWER 4 6 8 10 12 

Price £5. £5:10. £6. £6:10. £7. 

Send foe Illustrated Booklet. 

J. H. DALLMEYER, LONDON, W. 
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THE BOOK FOR BOYS— YOUNG AND OLD. 

New Edition.of “ Whymper’s Scrambles” 

NOW READY, A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 

OF 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 

IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 

BY 

EDWARD WHYMPER, 

AUTllOK OF “tIUVKLS AMONGST THE OREAT ANDES OF THE EQrATOR," 
“guides" TO OIIAMONIX AND ZERMATT, Erc. ET<\ 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF 

THE MATTERHORN. 

With S Maps and 130 Illustrations, Price ISs. net. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Wliyiiiper’s Scramhies stand nnapproacliulile in Alpjne literature."— Times. 

“ Absolutely lirst-rate ." — Salunluy JRerieir. 

“ A splendid and taking volume ." — The Literary Worhl. 

“This volume will not disappoint any reader .” — The Athenmnn. 

“ An admirable book ." — The OJohe, 

“ Full of captivating adventures ." — The Gvardian. 

“It is a ilrama, a tragedy. . . It moves us to wonder and fear, and 
admiration and pity ; it holds us breathless by moments, hanging on the 
story-teller’s lips. . . The pictures alone are enough to make the fortune of 
any volume." — Blackmod's Mayadne. 

“ Depuis la premiere ascension du Mont Blanc, et eii attendant qu’on fasse 
celle de TEvercst, la plus belle conquete des grimpeurs est certaineinent le 
Cervin ." — Javelles Souccui’s (Van Alpiniste. 

“This is the very best descriptive and narrative book of Alpine exploration 
and adventure yet produced ." — Illustrated London News. 

“The best book on mountaineering that ever will be written. . . Tremend- 
ously dramatic ." — The Daily Chronicle. 


This Edition is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Ciark, of Edinbnrgh, 
and is handsomeiy bound in cioth, witi) fuiLgiit edges. 

JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SWISS CHAMPAGNE. 

U 

BOUYIER FRERES, 

NEUCHATEL. 

N.-' - . N. V-N -> 'N 

RICH, DRY, VERY DRY, BRUT. 

50/- per doz. bottles. 

27/- ,, half-bottles. 

THE BEST VAUUE IN SPARKLING WINES. 

Sole Agents— 

J. R. MCCRACKEN, 

38 Queen Street, Cannon Street, LONDON. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’5 

GHLORODYNE 

ORiaiNAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL-KNOWN REMEDY 

FOR 

COUGHS, GOLDS, ASTHMA, . . 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 

. . DIARRHe, SPASMS, ETC., 

bears on the Stamp the name of the 
Inventor, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 

Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
.Physicians accompany each Bottle. 

Sold in Bottles, VI i 2/9, 4/6, all Chemists. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW Oxford street, London. 

Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) 
Process from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 

The Company oirer their services and long experience in tliis depart- 
ment of ])hotography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very 
finest results from their negatives. 

Particulars, with Seale of Charges, will be posted free on a]iplication. 
Amongst the various onlargcil w’orks produced by the Company may 
be cited the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the 
Swiss Al|)s, by Mr. Edward Whymi»er ; the well-known series of Alpine 
Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. Donkin ; also enlargements for Messrs. 

I Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other Members of the Alpine Club. 

I THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

j (Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


JAMES J. HICKS 

MANUFACTUUER OF ALT, KIXDS OF 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

“YRountafn” BncrolD. 


TTbc TKaatbdi patent 

“ Tt is hnjond ihmht u 

EXPLORERS d EXPEDITIONS 

ARTIFICIAL 
HORIZONS. 
CLINOMETERS. 
HYGROMETERS. 

LEVELS. 

RAIN-GAUGES. 

SEXTANTS. 

Illustrated Price Lists 



wonderfvl i nstrvment'' 

supplied with the following 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS. 
COMPASSES. 
BOILING-POINT 
APPARATUS. 
PLANE-TABLES. 
THEODOLITES, Etc. 
Free on Application* 


8, 9, & 10 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 

I 

TO 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 

Illiistr.itod witli 61 ligurcs of new Oeneni and Species. 

Medium 8vo. Revelled Hoards. Pnee Tibcnty-onc Shillings NH. 

WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

The late H. W. BATKS. T. 0. BONNBY, D.Sc., F.H.S. 0. A. BOULENOKB, V. R.S. 
PETER CAMEROX. The late Dr. F. DAY, C.T.E. W. L. DISTANT. 

A. E. EATON, M.A. F. D. GODMAN, F.R.S. Ti S. GORHAM, F.Z.S 

MARTIN JA(X)RY. E. J. MIRRS, F.r..S., F.Z.S. Tim late A. S. OI<EIFK. 
The lATV O. SALVIN. DAVID SUAUP,M. 13., F.R.S. T. R. U. STKI3BING, F.R.S, 

And a Preface by EDWARD WHYMPKR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A eoiilrilmtion of tl.o first iiuportance to flic iiiterestinfc sidiject of (feo- 
grapliieal distribution.” — Thi‘ Titne<i. 

“Mo.^t fully and admirably illustrated .” — The (nvjfhir. 

“ No zoologist eaii but glamu* llirougli it witliout seeing at onee tliat it 
is full of matter of as mueh interest for him a.s the first volume is for the 
general reiider and the geograpln*r.” — Smt/ish (imgru phlmt Mugazine. 

“Among the insects colh'cteil from the level of the sea uj) to 8000 feet, 
16 ])er cent A\ere new to science ; 160 species were obtained from 8000 feet 
and u])ward.s, and of thest* ex.-ictly 60 per cent were previously unknown ; 
and at the greatest Iieights the whole were new .” — The Srofsiurni. 

“ Mr. Bates enriches this important Supplement with a short but suggestive 
introductory essay, which well deserves attentive study.” - Eilinhuegh lierieie. 

“ Illustrated by admirable engravings .” — Qmiierlji Heview. 

“Will take rank among the very best works of seientilie travel whh*h 
have ever been written .” — Nat nee, 

“A valuable contribution to natural history, beautifully illu.strateil.” — 
The Field. 


JOHN MUREAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RARITIES FOR MOUNTAINEERS. 


I have a copy to sell of the very rare work entitled — 

TRAIThiZ 1)1-: L’EyVILIDRl-: DES Liovevrs. 
ET i)E LyV Pesanti-:vr 1)1-: LA Masse de l’Air 


Con tenant I’explicatron des caufes dc divers efFets dc la 
nature qui n’avoient point estc bien connu jusques id, & 
particulieremet dc ceux que Ton avoit attribuez a I’horreur 
du Vuide. 

Par Monsieur Pascal, 


A PARIS, 

Chez Gvillaume Desprez, rue 
S. Jacques, a Tlmage S. Prosper. 

M.DC.LXIll 

Avec Privilege dv Roy, 


riic copy is perfect, and is handsomely bound in whole 
morocco. Price 250 francs. 

Ill this very interesting volume the account is given of the 
famous experiment made in 1648 upon the summit of the Puy dc 
Dome, in Auvergne, by which it was demonstrated, as Pascal had 
previously inferred, that atmospheric pressure diminishes as one 
ascends. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND on the SUMMIT of the THEODULE PASS. 

In the year 1895 a giil who was employed in the Inn at the 
top of the Thcodule Pass discovered accidentally some Roman 
coins which had been deposited there many centuries ago [see 
Whymper’s Guide to Zermatt.^ p. 4.] 1 have acquired examples 

of Probus, 10 francs, Constantius li, 7 francs, and Constantius 
Gallus, 6 francs. 

HENRY KUNDIG, CORRATERIE ii, GENEVA. 
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HOTOQRAPHS 


M? Edward Whymper. 


Carbon Prints, 24 x 18 inches. 

Price I2S. 6d. each, Unmounted. 

Each Print bears Mr. Whymper’s Signature. 
Suitable either for Framing or for the Portfolio. 


ZERMAH, THE MATTERHORN, & THE VAL TOURNANCHE. 

1. “Edelweiss! Please buy my Edelweiss!” 

2. The Gabelhorn in Winter. 

3. An old Public Servant—A Member of the Civil Service 
(Portrait of Jost). 

4. Seracs on the Zinal side of the Gabelhorn. 

5. The Valley of Zermatt. 

6. Antoine Maquignaz standing for his Portrait. 

7. The Ice-Fall of the Gorner Glacier, under the Riffelhorn. 

8. Th.e Cheesemaker (see “Scrambles amongst the Alps,” chap. xh). 

9. The T^te du Lion, seen from the foot of the Great Tower. 

10. Daniel Maquignaz descending. 

11. The Matterhorn in October, after a Great Snowfall. 

12. Washing-Day at Breuil. 

‘13. The Track of an Avalanche’. 


MONT BUNC & CHAMONIX. 

14. Sunset from Mont Blanc, looking over Sallanches. ’ 

15. The ‘Junction* (below the Grand Mulets). 

16. The View from the Grands Mulets. 

17. A Scientific Ascent (Dr. Janssen on the way to the Summit). 
i4. A Rac|*for the Summit, seen from the Rochers Rouges. 


W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 ^TRAND, LONDON, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ox THE EARLY HISTORY AND RISE OF -ZERMATT. 

A LECJEND— THK fUSIIOP OUTWITS SATAN— DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS 
UPON THE THEODUL PASS— EARLIEST MENTION OF VISP AND ST. 
NICH01.AS --THK LORDS OF THE VALLEY OF VlKCtK - EARLIEST 
MENTION OF ZERMATT— TREATY BETWEEN THE MEN OF ZERMATT 
AND THOSE OF VAL ANZASCA— ZERMATT A CAUSE OF DISSENSION— 
THE DE LA TOUR FAMILY- -MURDER OF THE COMPTESSE DE VIECiE 
AND HER SON— WAR IN THE VALAIS— THE END OF BISHOP TAVKLLI 
—NEW MASTERS AT ZERMATT THE ZKRMATTKKS BECOME FREE- 
HOLDERS, AND REPUBLICANS SOON AFTERWARDS— DESCRIPTION BY 
BOURKIT ZERMATT ANNEXED TO THE FRENCH EMPIRE- -THE 
VAl.AIS JOINS THE SWISS CONFEDERATION— DE SAUSSURE— VISIT 
OP THE FIRST ENOLISHMAN TO ZERMATT- OR()\VTH IN POPULARITY 
THE ITBST ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA - ALEXANDRE SEILER 1. 

The Village of Zermatt (formerly called Prato Homo or Pratohorno, 
IVa Borno, Pratoburnoz, Praborgnc or PmlK)rny) lies at the southern 
end of a valley wliicli is one of the lateral branches of the great 
Valley of the Blione. It is an older jdace than one would suspect 
from its a])pearan(*e. P'i’om documeutaiy evidence >vhich will be 
refeiTcd to j)resently, it apparent that the valley in which it is 
situate<l was prrjplcd six to seven centuries ago. It >v{is kunmi in 
mnch earlier times. There is a tradition current in tlie A’alais to 
the eliect that the pass called the Col Theodnl (Theodule) is iiame«l 
after the lii*st Bishop of Sion,* and that he crossed it under remarkable 
circumstances. 

*‘The Pope of tins time— it was in tlie fourtli century— had 
I Bt. Thoodulc is said to have been Bishop of Sion from SSl-iJOl A.a 

B 
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juesenttHl a very Kiie hell to the saintly i>ielato of the Valley of the 
Rhone, recently converte<l to (Christianity. Rnt Avhat a task, at tlie 
be^inninii; of tlie moycn tnjt\ to transport sncHi a mass of brass from 
the banks of the Tiber to the l)Osom of the Alps ! (»ratefiil as the 
holy Risho[) was to the soverei«(n l^ontilf for this act of j^enerosity, 
he scarcely ihared cherish the hope of secin*,^ the faithful drawn to 
church by the sonorous tones of the papal bell, for the expense of 
transport was out of all proportion to the value of the j^ift. 

AVhat could be done? 

The Rishop mijjcht have rctlccted a lonj; time without lindiu'jj a 
solution of the problem, if Sat.an, e>er on the watch to pick up a 
soul, hadn't ollere<l to transport the l)ell on his back, fnnii Rome to 
Sion, in a sin^^le ni^ht ; — on one condition, namely, that if lie arrived 
within the walls of the Valaisan (‘apital before cock-crow, the soul 
of St. Thcodule should be his for ever. 

'Fhe Risho]) closed with the oiler, and, the same evenin^C, Satan 
set out with the heavy bell and the Rishop clin«;injij to it. 'J'he only 
souvenir of this wonderful journey is that the ('ol du Thcodule, by 
which the A’alais was entered, took the name of the holy man f'')m 
this period. 

The Devil reached the Valley of the Rhone and the city" [Sion] 
•‘lon;^' before dawn, and, joyous at having baj^j^od the soul of a 
bishop, had already taken a bound to clear the walls, when the 
vSaint cried out from the bell— 

Vocp chante ! 

(^ue tu chantes ! 

On que jamais plus tu ne chantes! 

and immediately a ]»ier(!inji concert rent the air- all the cocks of 
Sion awoke at the voice of the worthy juelate, and it is from this 
moment that they be^an to crow so early in the morninj>:. 

At this noise, the demon let fall the bell (which buried itself 
several feet in the ^TOiiml), and vanished without a Avord to express 
his dis^uist.” * 

M. Alfred Ccresole, pasteur d Vary, gives another version of the 
same legend. 

“It is known,” he snys, '‘that TH^mIuIc, the first bishop of Sion and 
patron of the Valais, was a saint to whom popular tradition attributed 
rcmarka})le inHuence, even o\or demons. One <lay at Sion, lie learnt 
siuhlenly that the Pope, a.t Rome, was in great danger, and that it was his 
duty to warn him, to save his life. Troubled in sjurit, and not knowing bow 
to send a speedy message to the Holy h'ather, lie opened his window and 
saw three devils dancing merrily on a roof. The saintly bishop beckoned to 
them to come near, and asked which was the liveliest. ‘1,’ answered one, 
‘I am as swdft as the wind.’ ‘1,’ said another, M fly like a bullet’ \eomwe 
vne halfe fir ‘This couple,' said the third, ‘ are idle talkers, f am as 

quick as the thought of a woman.’. ‘Well,’ said Thcodule, ‘I treat with 
yon; and I declare that 1 am yours, if, before the sound of cock-crow, you 
take me to Rome and back again.' The bargain was concluded. Satan 

1 Quoted from Les Veillces deg Mayens by L. Coiirthion, Geneva (no date). 

2 Whence it appears that fire-arms were ItJAow'ii in the fourth ceiiturj ! 
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seloetod a tine black cock, and set it as a sentinel, Jigainst his return, on the 
wall around the town. 3’ho bishop jait a white cock on the roof of his 
eh{\teau, and told it not to jjo to sleep until ho came back. 3'he journey to 
Homo was as (juick as ligl^uing. The Holy Father expressed his j^ratitude to 
Thdodule by presenting him with a Vicll for his church, and the Devil under- 
took to carr}' the gift to tlie Oathednil of hJion. Before two o’ckick in the 
morning, the bishop with his bell and its {sorter were back again. Satin 
took a short cut, and scaled the Alps fit a bound by the jmss between the 
(’ervin • and Breithorn. 'rho episcopal cock, wide awake on the roof, heard a 
great row, and crowed lustily as he saw his master flying thnnigh the air, 
a.nd the black cock di«l the same. The Devil, on arriving at Bion, furiou.s at 
finding he had lost his bet, hurled the bell with such force to the ground 
that it was buried nine arins-lcngths in the soil.” 

From these ae(‘ouiits it seems i,hat St. Thcodule was aeipiaintod 
with the Devil, and to have l)een even more astute tlmn the Prince 
of Darkness. The Diabolical One apjiears t(» have heen ha«lly treateil 
iijion this occasiiui ; for, according to both the relations, he carried 
out a dillicult undertaking very successfully, and got nothing for his 
trouble, -which must liave added to the many ‘sorrows of Satan.’ 

There is a strong jiresumption, a])proaching certainty, that thii 
'riieodul Pass was traversed long hefoi-b the fourth century.- At 
dillcrent times, many Itoman coins have been discovcrcfl upon it, 
even upon its summit (10,890 feet). Jn the collection which lias 
heen formed by Mons. Joseph Seiler ^ of Brieg, the dates of the 
Homan coins winch have lieen found ui)on the Theodul l\ass range 
from about n.(;. 200 to 400 A.D. Amongst others, the collection 
embraces examples of 

NkKVA. \'lOT()lDNrS. 

Faustina I. Pi.audius [|. 

Ma kcus Auukuus. Dioclktianus. 

Faustina 11. Coxstantinus 1. 

Ski’T. Skvkuus. Valkns. 

Maximinus I. Valkntinian II. 

(^AblJKNUS. ThKODOSIUS. 

Ill some instances these coins may have heen simply lost ru route. 
In otiicrs, it is very likely that they were dei>osited intentionally; 
hut, whichever suiiposition is juloptcd, one is led to conclude that 
the jiass Avas traversed at a very early date. 

One of the most curious ‘linds’ of Homan coins that has occurred 

1 Soiuctiiiies called Col du Mont Ceniii, or Matterjoch. Upon the current Govern- 
nient Maps of Switzerland it is .ermexl Matterjoch or Theodulj^ss. 

2 The neiglilKuiring ]>aH.s of the Simplon >vas in regular UHe in the thiiil eentui’.\, if 
not e.arlier. “ Une colonne niilliare erig6e (an III sitcle) sous les ciisars Voliisianus et 
(lalliiH dccouverte Sion porte li* Lcuga XVII, distance exacte de cette ville au jtoint 
culminant du Sinn>lon.” “ Les gazettes ]>iemontaises ont parlii ile la decouytM‘tc 
recente d’line autre colonne inilliarc dans la vallde d’Ossola dont l insi'rii)tion iii(H<[ue- 
rait quo la route du Simplon fut ouverte dans les dernitres anmies du dciixil^me mih’le.'' 
*- Depcloppem^'ni dc Vimept>njdame du Hant'Valtaix et conqu^te du Bas-VaHais, par 
M. Frd'd. de Gingins-la-Sarraz, 8vo, Ijausannc, 1844, p. 72. 

3 Mons. .Joseph Seiler Aery kindly favoured me by transmitting his collection to 
London for examination. I am much indebted to Sir John Evans for the determina- 
tions. There were two (‘.oitis of Galliciius and two of Diocletian, but only single 
examples of all the others. 
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upon tlio Tlioodul I’ass happened in ISDo, close to the sniinnit. Hii 
Auj^just *24 of that year, a jjjirl employed in tlie kitchen of the inn 
went out to fetch some water ; and, alH)ut t^fty metres down, upon 
the Italian side, spied two coins sticking out from undcrneJith a thin, 
Hat stone, which had a large, sipiare stone on the top of it. She 
lifletl oil’ tlie two stones and found lifty-four coins underneath the 
lower <»ne, all together in a clump, and they had ap])arc‘iitly heen 
envelo])eil in a hag, which had rotted. The Hat stone had heen used 
to conceal them, and the square, heavy one to keep the other in its 
jdace, ami they had ]>ossi]ily remained in this jiosition for centuries. 
Sir John I'Aans lias identitied in tliis collection three coins of AliK- 
KiJAxrs, A.i). 270-27o, eight of Pnoiirs, a.d. 27G-2S*2, nineteen 4 )f 
CoNsTANTirs II, A.D. nine of Constantius (Tallis, a.d. 

one of MAr.yKNTil's, A.D. ;k>0-J5J, and two of Dkcentius, 
A.D. 3dl-;k)3. (hie of these latter is given below.* 



Notliing is known about tlie Valley of Zermatt during these remote 
times, and one has to come dow'ii to the beginning of the 13th century 
for the lirst documentary referewes to it. Tlie earliest is given in 
the great \vork by the Abbe (Irem.aud.- It is a declaration, <hited 
1*21S, that (hiillaume, vhenRier, of A'iege (Vespia) tjat'c to the Cure 
of tjiat ]»laee his rights over tithes at balden (liaudona), a small 
Nillage in the Valley of the Itlione, a little higher uj» than Viege. 
'riiis is followed in (lreniand*s work by a deed [No. *274], dated 1*21S, 
which states that one (’onradus aohJ tithes to the same Vur6; and 
that document is witnessed, amongst others, by llenselmus, mrfjor of 


1 Th(* MJiiTt* thih 'lirul' was niadi* is l(j(l to 17o fi'ct from tlir iiui at tho summit, 

and tiU to no feet below it, and is away fnnii the Iraek usually folbiwed when crossing 
the pass. The ^'irl's duties led hf-r in that direction. Shi* wi-Tit to fetch water, wliieh 
is <‘ollecled there trom the dribbles of Miow-wati*r running off the rocks ; ||ul slie made 
her discoNLT} thro\i';h the rocks (in August, lSOr>) heing unusually free from snow. 
Kle\eu of the coins were sold to passers-hy and others, at fifty francs apiece and down 
wards, before I had an opportumts to examine the collection. 

2 T)ot‘iinK’}ifx relatifu n L’/lisfoirc dv Vallntx^ reeueillis et publics par TAbbe J. 
(•remand, 7 \ols., 8vo, I.ausanne, ]S7.^)-JU. The first fi\e \ohiines of this w'ork were 
brmiglit out at the expen.se of the Society d’liistoire de la Suisse romunde. The publi- 
cation was then suspended for nine .>ear.s from w’ant of funds, and it has lieeii con- 
tinued by means of subsidies from the Confederation and the Valaisan (lovornmeni. 
The seven volumes extend to more than 43(K) pages, and include ‘2817 docuineiits (from 
the earliest times down to A.i>. 14.31), which emhrac^e' Wills, Treaties and Deeds, largely 
intenuipgled with records of disputes, threats, amf otlier unpleasant matters. 
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diouson (St. Nicholas).^ The majors of these times were liereditary 
olh(!ials, who exercisecl jurisdiction in their districts ; received c*)im- 
plaints, imposed iincs, cind enjoyed various privile^i^os ; and, as mapries 
were confined to the larger ])la<ies, this sliews tliat, even at the begin- 
iiing of the i;ith century, the V^illage of St. Nicholas was accounteil 
of some importance. 

In the middle of the 13th century tlie jiroperty in the Valley of 
St. Nicholas, or a large part of it, belonged to the Comtes de Jliaii- 
drate. Ac(;ording to the Baron Fredeiic de Gingins-la-Sarraz, who 
wrote a aMenioir^ up(»n the family, the Biandrates-'^ were, frenn the 
11th century, amongst tlie most powerful barons in Piedmont. He 
says that tliey took their name from a small but very old town in 
the Province of Novara, and mentions three different branches of the 
family, one of them being the Comtes de Biandrate of the Valais. 
It is with this brianch we are nloiie concerned. 

(lodefroi III, (Vmnt of Biandrate, set ff near of the Val Sesia, 
married Aldise daughter of ihcire de (.'astello, who was aciffUfur of 
neighbouring valleys, 'fliis latter bestowed uprm his son-in-law his 
]K)sscssions in the Val Anzasca, by a deed dated dune S, 1*250; and 
by his marriage the Count also accpiired pro])erty in the ^'alais, 
which had come to his wife by the maternal side. Her mother is 
said to have belonged to the house of the seif/tie fira de \'iege, which 
was rich and j>owerful in the 13th century. “ The domains of these 
lords extended over the Valley of Viege” (Nicolai I’hal or Valley of 
St. Nicholas), “ whkh ends at Monte Kosa"; ami, in the Valley of 
the Khone, up to the sources of that river.^ The i»ro]>erty gained by 
marriage appears to have been ac<pured before 1:^50, for in the deed 
of that date the Comte de Biandrate reserves to himself right to 
transfer a portion of his Valaisaii serfs to the Italian valleys ; and, 
according to Gingins-la-Sarraz, this was actually tlone at a later date.*'' 
The same Jiuthor says that upon tlie death of two uncles, in about 
P25iS, the ancestral <lomains devolved upon the Countess Aldise. 

'fhe (,'oiint Godefroi II f died in or about 1270, leaving three sons 
—Guillaume, docelin, and Pierre, the latter of whom die<l about 
two y(*ars after his father. Guillaume had the ])ro])erty in l*iedmont 
as his share of the family possessions ; and Jocelin took that in 
the A'alais, with the exception of the Chateau of \'iege and its 
dvitnidnnrcs, which were reserved to the mother for life. The 
ilomains of the two lAdthers were subse»|uently augmentc«l by a- gift 
from their gi'andfather, Pierre de Castello, who made over to them 
all that belonge<l to h\!u on the Simi>lon between Crevola (near 
Donio (POssola) and Brigue. Jocelin also aj)i)ears to have come into 

• In the (Iroinaiul <lot*niiients, tlu* following \anations in ^polling can la* t'oninl. 
t'/hanson, S<*hosun, Schausoii, Srhoiist>n, ami /.anxon. 

2 Boennwntx pour serrir a Vhixtoire dnt Couitrft de Biandrate recneillis dam test 
Arehirest da Valla i>t, ot priJccdOs d'niie notice par le Huron Frederic <le Oitiirinss-la- 
Sarraz, 41o, Turin, 1S47. 

^ niandratae or Hlandrate, in Latin ; Hiandratc or Hiandra, in Italian ; and Hlandra 
in the dialect of tlie I'ppcr ^’alals. •* iJingins-la-Sarraz, p. ‘21. 

5 'flio aim of thi*^ transplantation (wliw'h it is said was expressed in the decti) wa^ to 
jmt an end to ceaseless quarrels l)etwecn the Vsilaisans and Piciiinontese about pasturages. 
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IH)sses.si()n of some of the Novai'a i)ro|>erty which had j)asse(l to his 
younger brother ; to have fwhled t<> his wealtli by marriage ; and 
ultimately, when he “iidierited the estates of his mother, he found 
himself one of the ri(*hest seigneurs in the rp])er Valais.” 

it does not seem, however, th.at the Biandratcs Jiad absolute 
dominion in the Nicolai Thai, for there is a document in existence 
[(bemaud. No. 7^17] dated Karoj^ne, JVfay 12, 1268, in which Kiidolph 
of Karo<j;ne makes over his ri*^hts and imssessions in the parish ami 
valley of St. Nicholas to his wife, daujjhter of Oirold de la Tour; 
and there is evhhuice which leads to the same conclusion in a deed 
priiiteil by Ituden in his Vaniilien-Statistik,} which runs thus:- 

‘•All believers in (.Mirist arc hereby informed that 1 Walter do Uied with 
the pious con-^ent of my son Peter, and of my daiif^hters Salome and Henima 
(my other children were under ajre). and of .lohannes de Kied pfuardian of the 
said children, have sold arul devised for twelve pounds, which ho has ])aid, to 
Walter son of Knike and his heirs, m\' meadow in Fiiiellcn- and the house 
which is built up<m it, with the cellarage, and my share ii] the ekknn,-* with 
the water and with everything else that may ])ertain to the said j)roperty. 

I have caused a deed to be drawn ami tluly signed by witnesses, win are 
.Matthci de Stadel, Jacobus in spisce, Thomas de Wiestin, and VV^ilter juiest 
of l‘rati»borno,-* who completed this deed at the place of Normaiidus, precentor 
and chancellor sedunensis,*» in which ])Iaco 1 Peter sworn chaj)lain have written 
it. Ho who shall dare to oppose this deed let the curse of Hod be upon him 
and pay to the King sixty pounds and a gold obolus. Done at Pratoborno 
A.D. 12S0, on the ‘27th of the w'ine-month.‘‘ 

Uuden (who was (hire of Zermatt from 1845 to 1865) says that 
this deed is preserved in the jiarish archives. It shews that there 
was a ])riest at Zermatt in 1280, and doubtless there was a (‘liurcli 
there at that time, inasmuch as the Nbirniandus (Precentor of Sion) 
Nvho is mentioneii in it left by his will, dated 1285, a legacy to the 
Church of Pra Homo [(Iremaud, No. 1158]. Tlie jn'operty sold by 
Walter of Hied was at Findeleii, wdiicJi is .at the present time the 
most elevated ami the most remote of the hamlets round about the 
main village of Zermatt. The more distant hamlets would n.aturally 
be the last to be peopled ; and, ,as Fimielen clearly w as in existence 
in 1280, it may f.airly be jiresumed that Zermatt itself w^as an 
cstaldished pl.ace at sojiie much earlier date. 

In 1291, Jocelin, comiitc <le Hiamlrate, .and his nephew Je.an (son 
of his brother William), with the men of Saas, St. Nichol.as, and 
Zermatt on the one jiart, nnulc a treaty of ])c.ace with the men of 
the \'al Anz.asca on tJie otJier part [(iremaud, No. 1021], and this 
is e^'hlerice that the Hiamlnites w’ere lords in those districts, .and 
that tliere w’ere communications betw^een the Val.aisaii .ami the 
Itali.an valleys in tliose remote times. Hut this family w'ould seem 

1 Ffunilim-Statisfik (lev loblicheti Pfarrei mu, Zennatt, mit heilarjeu. Ucsaininclt iind 
gfordnet \ofi Joseph Ruden, Svo, liigenhohl, IWiO. Thu original *lecd is in Luliii. A 
(•eniiaii iranslation is ai)pLMided. 

2 Kindcicn. Then? is an ‘alp' called Eggen close to the village of Fiiidclen. 

4 The old name of Zermatt. 6 Of the cathedral of Sion. 

6 The original reads “Actum apiid Pratobornuni anno Domini m.cc.iaxn.x. Kal. 
Octob. Rudolpho regnante, Petro episc-opanlc." The former was Uudoli»h of llahshiirg, 
ami the .latter W’as Pierre d’Oron, Uishop of Sion from 1274 to 12S7. 
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to Jiave j)arted with some of its liossessions not lon;< afterwards, for 
in the Will of Pierre do la Tour, seiffneur of PlnUillon, which was 
mtide in 1350, the vl,11eys of St. Nicholas and Zermatt were be* 
(pieathed to his three sons.* 

About this time, the Valley of Zermatt became a cause of dissen- 
sion. In the 12-14th centuries the greatest family in the ^'^aIais was 
that of l)e la Tour de (’h/itillon. The origin of this family is lost 
in the mist of ages. Dr. Schiner stated^ that he possessed a manu- 
s<‘rij)t whi(;h shewe<l that it was in existence before A.D. 1000. The 
De la Tours were strong enough to <lefy and to fight the Bishops of 
Sion, and they were frecjuently in hot water.^ I'hey were vassals 
both of the Bishop of Sion and of the Count of Savoy, and in the 
event of war between the Valais and Savoy were bouml to sujiply 
soldiers to the former, and personal aid to the latter — a dual 
responsibility which from a business point of view was not likely 
to work well. 

Pierre do la Tour, whose will has l)een quoted, ‘‘quarrelled with 
the Bishop about his Jiefa at St. Nicliolas and Zermatt, which the 
prelate claimed in default of hommage ; and in 13.")1, along with 
some confederates, he took up arms against his s[>iritual superior. 

‘ In the month of August, these Sons of Belial threw themselves 
n])on the Bishop and his people, wounded them, killed a clerk and 
other persons, and pillaged upon several o(*casions the episcopal 
castles and lands.”’ So sai<l the sentence of excommunication which 
was pronounced against the Seigneur de la Tour and his accomplices. 
Pierre ditwl a few ye.ars afterwards, and transmitted the (piarrel as well 
as the [)r<)j)erty. Antoine de la Tour, who succeeded his father, also 
‘refused to ])ay homage for his Jiefs in the Valley of St. Nicholas,’* 
and this led to war between the Seigneur and the Bishop,*"* which 
was (tarried on more or less continuously from 1362 to 1375. 

During this strife an incideiit occurred which had ])articular 
interest for the inhabitants of the Valley of Zermatt. At that time, 
their former lords the Biandrates were represented by Isabelle, 
comptesse de A’^icge, and her son Antoine, compte de Biandrate. In 
1365, while the (piarrel between Antoine de la Tour and Bishop 
Tavelli was proceeding, rount Antoine and his mother let their 
castle at Viege to Pierre de Platea, and on November 3, to avoid 

1 “In priinis aniinain nieaiu AltiHsinio meo Creatori recoinmendo, etc. Et (luia 
hemlis institiitio fniKlamcTitnm ct I'aput cst totius testaiiicnti, idcirco heredes niihi 
institiio Antoiiiuin, Johannem et Pctinni, fdios meos, pro equalibus portionibiis, eo 
saUo quod dono et concedo duto Antonio in avantaj'iuin, ultra portioneni sibi com- 
pctcntein in bonis ineis ciitn fmtribus suis, castruni ineiiin de Ca»>te]1ione nna ennn 
\allibns do Liech, de Sebauson et de Pniboriiy, rniii pcrtineiitiis et appendcnitiis 
oinnibns diotoruin lo<‘onnn" pJIremaud, No. 1071 J. 

There is another doeinnent in Gn'inaiid fNo. *20401 from which it appears that a 
certain .John de Mont had rijyhts or property in Zermatt in 1357. 

2 DeHcnptioa du Di-partemeni dn Simplon, on de la d-derant ReimhUquc dv Valais. 
Par Mr. Schiner, Docteiir cn Medicine do la Faculto de Montpellier, Svo, Sion, 1812, 
p. 278. 

3 The very first i*eferen('e to them in Gremand is in connection with some differences 
they h.ad with the Ahhey of .St. Maurice, in 1158. 

•t Le Vallais histnriqne, i>ar rAblxi B. Uamcan, 4to, Sion, 1S80, pp. 88-0. 

0 This bishop was Guichard Tavelli, who held the see from 1342 to 137.5. 
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the tlanj^ers of Wtar, went tow.ards IJri<^ue, intendinji^ to take refu<^e 
in their tower at Nators, close by ; but at ni^ht-tiine, when near 
the briilye over the Rhone, they encountered # some of the episcopal 
troops, who murdereil lK>th and Hung them into tlie river. 

This crime was so much talked al>out tliat the l*ope sent his 
Legate to the Valais to open an enquiry and to punish the guilty ; 
and fi decree [(irem.aud, No. 2107] was issued by him, ordering tlie 
Bishop to bring the murderers to justice, to recover the bodies of 
the victims ami to inter them in the cathedral (diurch in a manner 
betitting their rank ; to found two chapels with two chai)lains apiece 
for perpetual mass for the repose t)f their souls ; and, further, that 
all their proi>erty u hich had l»cen seized by the i>artizans of the 
Bishop was to be restored to the family. Some of it, it is said, 
went to a half-brother of Count Antoine, but the which were 
held from the Chapter of Sion were absorbed in the bishojwic, ami 
in course of time the Plateas of Viege (formerly vassals of the 
Biandrates) came into ])ossession of part of them.^ 

The war still went on. 'I'lie Bishop besieged Antoine do la Tour 
in his Ciistle of Bas-Cliatillon (or Niedergestelen) near Karon, and 
burned his villages. The (/ount of Savoy then intervened, and 
ordered the Seigncitr to give the required homage, and condemned 
the Bishop to pay Hi, 000 francs for the damage he had done. 
Finally, Jive years later (Aug. 8, K^7o), Antoine de la Tour put an 
end to his rival by hiring assassins ; who, assisted by some of his 
own men, broke into the Bishop’s castle of la Soie (near Bion) in the 
early moVriing, seized him and his Chaplain whilst they wete walking 
in a garden wliich cxtende<l to the battlements of the ram])arts, and 
hurled both over, on the side where the rocks beneath were perpen- 
dicular [Gremaud, No. ‘21().)]. This, even in the fourteentli century, 
was a rough way of handling a bishop, .and it w.as not aj)proved by 
the people. The \’.alai>ans rose against T)e la Tour, burned his 
castles and “ri<l the country for ever from this ambitious family.” 

The brothers Antoine and Je.an de la Tour sold the castle (»f 
(’hatillon .ami .all their ])ossessions in the V.alais to the (’ount of 
Savoy. The deed I'ecording this transaction is dated St.. Maurice, 
August 8, 1370 [Gremaml, No. 2214].^ The Count of Savoy, like a 
keen man of business, made sure of .a side l>efore lie eJlected the pur- 
cha.sc. There is another deed in e.xistence [Gremaud, No. 2212], <lated 
at Turin, from which it a])i)ears that he sold the Castle and the 
Ldtschen Thai to the new Bisiuqi of Sion on Jidjf 0, 1370, for 40,000 
golden lloriii'^ ; which, although a good round sum, was, as auctioneers 
wouhl say, .a ridicuously small and inadeipi.ate price for a doniain 
of such extent. 

But, although the Bishop in.ade the purchase, it appeiirs that lie 
h.ad still to get into possession, for there is a document dated Aug. 
14, 1370, which sets forth that, having bought the Chateau of 
ChAtillon, he jiromised full pardon to thoar, uho still drfended it 
[Gremaud, No. 221.5]. Wrangles went on between the Bishops of 

1 (Quoted from itfaroii Oin^in.'«-la-SaiTu/. 

- Thi.s imiiortuiit docmuc'nt octiupies Wenty-two of print. 
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Sion and the Valaisans about the jjrojierty of tlie l)e la Tours for 
more than (ifty years. A ;(ood deal of it, includinj^ the district with 
whicOi we are concerned, ;^ot in course of time into the hands of 
the Ksi)erlinis (Asperlini), the l)c Plateas, and the De Werras. 
These families were imjiortaiit ones in tlie ITpper Valais even when the 
I)e la Tours 'were at their greatest, and it was only in the natural 
order of thinj^s that some of the jKissessions of the Se'uincui' of 
(duitillon drifted into their nets. They all belon^^ed to the nei<^h- 
hourhood of Visp (Vie^e) — a district which, according to Chanoine 
de Itivaz, ‘ historians a^j^i’ce is the cradle of the chief nohfrssr. of the 
country.’ Rej^ardiu'' these noble families Dr. Schiner says “their 
number was lar^e, ami their pride extreme ; so much so tlnit they 
built a church” [at Visj»] “for their own esj)ecial use, namely that 
down below, in order that they should not mix with the populace, 
as they considered it too low a tiling to assemble to<^ether in the 
house of (lod.” 

Ruden tells us (pp. 114, etc.) that several De Werras ^ are mentioned 
.in a deed <»f 14.*!,“) as part lords of the vale of Zermatt. He says, 
also, it api»ears from a loiij:: roll of parchment, that three Ks|)crlinis 
were lonls of h(df the vale of Zermatt in 1448. In lolo, dohann 
Werra, of Leuk, bou':»ht the property of the Esperlinis, and then, in 
all, he had dominion over 1 15 families. The\se families, by a charter 
dated 1538, bou<<;ht their freedom for the sum of 700 ‘ Morscrpfund ’ 
from the heirs of the said Werra; and on .Ian. 2.'), 1540, the seniors 
assembled together in Zermatt (’hurch to devise statutes for the 
future <^overnment of their community. 

At the same piM’iod ‘ the noble Pliilip Perrini of Leuk ‘ was lord 
of 35 families, and the De Plateas had 31) more. The Perrini men 
secured their freedom in 1502 by payment of 055 ‘ .Morserpfuiid,* but 
their friends and relatives under the Plateas remained serfs \intil 
1018, when tlujy (h'livered lhem>elves from bondaf»e for the sum of 
450 ‘ Miirscrjifund ’ and /b/o’ fat shcqjJ* “With what burning 
<lesire,'’ says Ruden, “must they have lon;:eil for the freedom which 
their brothers had so lon<,^ enjoyed.” Three years later, “still in- 
toxicaleil with joy, ’ the heads (»f these families mot to arrange 
their alhiifs upon the same footing as the others ; but it would 
seem, from subse(|uent i>assages in Rmlen, that the whole were not 
fused into a single commune until the year 171)1. 

It may be inferred, from the coiisitlerable number of persons who 
were living at Zermatt during the periods referre<l to by Rmlen, that 
the conditions of life there were not much hanler in those early 
times than they are now, and this tilthough the ])eople of the Valais 

I Tli<‘ iiaint* of Willonmis Werra appt*ar>. in tin* IJivinauU dooumenls a** laily as the 
}ear 12 17 [No. 507]. Petrus de Platea de I’eshia is in one ot l*jr)r> [No. d2r>|. 

- Uiiden jfiNCs the names and abodes of those wiio were freetl ujion these lliree 
oeeasions, and from his lists it ai)pears llijit those \\ho were enfranchise*! belono^ed 
strictly to Zermatt ami its snrronmliiisrs and not to ]»laces loA\er down the ^alle.\. 
The total niunbor of families (or households) amounts lo Isa If there w’ere no more 
than four persons to a household, the population of Zermatt three oeuluries ajfo must 
have heeu conswlerahly larger than it is iiow'. The list of those who were treed in 
17)38 eoutains names which will he familiar to \isitors to Zennatt ,—such as Perren, 
Uuden, and Wellsohen. 
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were mere er less in a state of IwiKlaj^e. * Vet, even when in lK)n(l- 
aj'e, they hatl rij^lils of some sort,- tlioii^h no ])o1itieal iniluence. All 
power then was in the hands of *the Hishops of fdon and tlie Scif/ncurffj 
whose relations to eaeh other were somewhat eomplex. A slmlent of 
the early history of the Valais may he exeiised if he does not com- 
prehend the precise relations which exisUid iK^tweon the Bishops ami 
the Scifjiu'Krs, and their serfs or viissals, as it is ahundaiitly (dear 
that the Valaisaiis did not understand them themselves. The liistory 
of their country in medieval times is principally com])osed of records 
of interminahle disputes and ]»etty warfare, arisinj' from differences 
ahont ri^'lits whicli were or were not ])ossessed. The Ahh() (h'emand, 
in speaking of these contests, divides them into three groups. There 
were 1. The wars between the lord paramount ami his vassals. *J. 
lAttle private wars hot ween individual lords, and 3. others between the 
lords and the communes. 

(hie can hardly tell what the Valais should he called during these 
times. It was neither Kingdom nor (.'ouiity, Empire or Hc^jmhlic. 

( Jin^ins-la-Sarraz tennis it a principality, and says — 

“ La i)riin-ipjiut6 lenii)orulle dcs t 1 vo 4 Uos do Sion so composa dans I’ori^^ino 
(Tun assenibluj^e do divorsos possossions feothUos 6}»arsos tjiut dan^ lo Haui- 
Vallais <jue dans lu Bas ; mai<, loin do forinor entr’ellos un torritoiro arrondi 
ot eomp.u'to, oos pro])rii'^los soi^neiirialos so trouvaiont, an contraire, soparoos 
los lines dos antros ot ontrocouiife par Ics hofs dcjiendants ini^diatcinent on 
iinmetliatoniont do l.i iiiaison do Savoie, qui jiossodait dcs soi^nenries inipor- 
taiitos non-<eiiloniont dans los quartiors infdriours, mais aussi dans los rc'gions 
siiporioures do la longue vall(ie du Bhono.” 

How the (/omits of Savoy hecame masters of this part of the 
A’alais, says the Ahhe (Iremaud, is unknown; and he makes the 
same confession in respect to the origin of the Bishojiric. From the 
12th to the loth centuries, the Bisho]»s of Sion were very important 
p('rsonages, who declared war on their own account, ami exercised 
sovereign jiowers, with little to clieck their autliority and jireten- 
sions. Down to the eml of the 14th ceiitmy they were not drawn 
exclusively from the Valais. Several were \'audois, and others were 
(leiievese or French, or came from the Valley of Aosta; hut for the 
last oOO years ncjirly call luave heen jieojile of the country, .and some 
have sjirung from a very low origin.^ The right of the Chapter to 

1 In feudal times they were boiijfht and sold, and transferred with the land. Thus, 
in I'i.')? (iiiillaiime de Mojrell sold his men in the valley of the Simplon to Joeelin, 
\iduinne of Sion [Ciremaiid, No. 0;58J. In 1279, (Jnillaiime dc Scala of Briijiie soltl 
three men to Pierre de Loiii;<*he, Canon of Sion [(iremaud, No. 880]. In 1280, Jean de 
Mi6j^e sold a man to Jar-cpies, Canon of »Sion [(iremaud, No. 880 1. In 1292, N.anteline 
d’A.>ent sold to the (’ha])ter of Sion some men and his riijhts in the \'al d’lTerens 
|(iri*niaud. No. IIIU). In Ufis, Jean, KcitjtH'ur of Anniviers, sold some *taillahle’ men 
toTaxelli, liisho]) of Sion [(iremaud. No. 2(ltOJ ; and, in 1408, Antoine de la Roohiz sold 
men to Perret de la (Jhapelle [(Iremaud, No. 2587 J. 

a lluden sius [p. 122 j that Jcslok Kalhennatter of Visp bought a portion of the 
Idatea pro]>erty at Zermatt in 1528, and upon May 10 met his purchased vassals in the 
('iiun-h, to receive their submission and oath of fidelity, and in return i>roiniscd not 
to curtail their rujhts and pnoiltyt’x. 

Kngland has been visited by two Bishops of Sion. Knnanfroid, who held the see 
from I05.’i to 1082, came as. PoVe’s Legate in 1070, and jiresided at the (’ouncil at 
Wirulsor when Stigand, Archbish«)p of Canterbury^ was deiwiswl ; aiKLCanlinal Schiner 
(nominal bishop from 1499 to 1522) came to Lonmn in the reign of Henry \'III. 
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elect tlie llislioj) was sometimes upset by tlie l^ope, and the peo])le 
had no voice in the matter until recent times. TJje disputes which 
recurred upon this sui^ject were only terminated in 1807; and now, 
wlicii a vacancy occurs, tlie Chapter selects four Canons, from whom 
the Bishop is chosen by the Grnml Conscil of the Canton. The 
election is conlirnied by the I’ope. 

After the eml of tlie fourteenth century, the power of the j^reat 
lords was jjiradually shorn and shattered, the privilc<::es of the Bishop 
were curtailed, and in course of time the people acquired the 
management of llioir own affairs and a voice in the election of their 
rulers. It took much to rouse them to action against their spiritual 
cJiiefs. Valaisans Jiavc always Ijeeii good Catholics. “How blessed 
it is/’ said the mother of Thomas Platter, “to he the mother of a 
priest ’’ ; and this feeling*, to which she gfai e expivssion four centimes 
ago, exists amongst the people of the \'alais at the present time. 
But theie are some things which flesh and blood (‘annot endure. 
While it is annoying to be frequently menaced with eternal damna- 
tion, it is more than aggravating, when you bring a ba-nket of 
trout to market, to have the biggest jiicked out for your Bisho]>, 
the next best by his Vice-lord {viffomne), and to have only the 
refuse left for sale ; and, it may l>e, the revolt of the Valaisans 
against the authority of their Bishojis, and against the Scupienrs, 
was more stimulated by a desire to rid themselves from such petty 
oppressions than by a wish to found a model Beimblic, or from a 
profound belief that all men are born free and equal. Sometimes 
they chased their Bishops from the diocese. They ^hut one up, and 
kept him a prisoner, refusing to release him until he had assentetl 
to their demands ; and another (who is said to have been remark- 
able for his learning and eloquence) was told to his face “We are 
a free iieople. Understand that if the Bishoj>s of Sion have exer- 
cised sovereign jiowers they have done it sim}>ly through our good- 
nature. . . .\s you will not sign, we are off at once ; ami we will 
go from (Uzahi to dizohi, to tell the peojde. . . Don’t mistake, they 
N\ill rise in fury, and will destroy your chCdcnuj', and you will learn 
from exiierience that you would have done better to have i>aid 
attention to our wishes.” 

In 1(528 (ten years after the Zermatters luul freed themselves 
from their lords) the Valais Avas first termed a Kepublie, and for 
some length of time afterwards the country enjoyed comparathe 
repose. The condition of .affairs towanls the eml of the ISth century 
was thus described by ^'arc Bourrit.' 

‘“Pho confederation is in.ide up of seven little re])nV>lics. called /Jt.rai/tn/ 
ami at different times cacli one of them has contracted its own particular 
alliances ; but they felt that unity was strength, and could only bring about 

1 Diwnption den Aljm Peunhien et par .M. T. ISoiirrit, S\o, (icneva, 

1781 ; \ol. i, pp. inri-d. 

*- Schiller (Denenptioii du Departemciit, p. 5)) sajs the l'p]*cr Valais was 
into seven <tistri<'ts “^\hich the N'alaisiiiis callcil Dinaitin or in f.alin 

aiiii in (icnnan Zondot. One does not know the origin of this term. lIowe\er. it 
cannot he derived from the word ten, as there are onl\ seven ami not ten." The Ahhe 
(Jreniaud (vol. v, pp. lxx\i-ii) ado])ls a different mVw. This author says that the tenn 
dirain was first employed in 1117. 
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\iuity ))y n wcll-coii'sidercd confetlcratitm. The Dirains appoint the Hi^hop to 
proMdo over their iWsoinhlics. This is ii(»t altopfether a voluntary ehoiee ; hut 
e\hau'<te(l by lonjr troubles they eoulil only terminal* them hy assoeiatiiijjf the 
Hi^hop with the (Joverninont. . . TtMlav ho is eaneil Prince. He has the 
ri^lit to >triko money in certain eases, and to pardon. . . The election of a 
Bishop is a matter of im])ortanee,’‘ 

and he then went on to .sliew how it was inana^^eil at that time. 

Ihninit (wiitin»^ in J7S1) spoke favourahly of the Valaisaiis, par- 
ticularly of those in the nei^hhourhootl of Visp. “One finds there," 
he said, “an enchaiilinj^ o])enness and sweetness of character.. . 
The chihlren seemed to us to he the most beautiful in the Valais ; 
they followed us in troops, from house to Imuse, with a familiarity 
to which we were not (luite accustomed. . . We were very much 
surprised that they refused some money which we ollered to them. . . 
This corner of the world seemed to possess all that could contrilmte 
to remler life liaj»py." But it would apj»ear that this ]>astoral sim- 
plicity and almost anj^elic condition did not prevail universally, and 
he rather s]»oiled his picture hy mentionin^^ ui)on an earlier i>a^e that 
he found himself “ hy the side of a jrihhet, havin.y: hits of co»-)ses 
fastened to it, -heads and limbs hein;^ nailed uj). 1'his horrible si^^ht, 
which we came upon unexpectedly, is irry amintm} ihvoiujhoni the 
Vahds, where justice is severe - where they lianj; a man for rol)heries 
which elsewhere are punished at the most with a whippinj^." 

‘ 'Phis corner of the world,’ a few years later, was aj^aiu the 
theatre of san» 3 miuary and hjirharous scenes. 'Phe Bepuhlieans of 
the rj)per N’alais did not rej^ard favourahly the advanc(}s which 
were imule upon them by the Krench He]mhlic in 171M); and, when 
fortune temporarily favoured their arms, took the o]>]w)rtunity to 
bury a French oflicer to the waist, and to stone him to death. 
“Quehpies jours auparavant, trois Vaudois surpris ]»illant re<^dise 
de ec premier villa;^^e" [Varone] “avaient eu le crane fracasse sur 
renclume (rune for^e."’ These; barbarities appear to have caused 
the reprisals wliich a few inontbs later were made in the \'alley of 
Z(;rmatt and elsewhere. 

From IS02 to I SIB the ^’alais formed an inde}>endent Hepublie ; 
and after that, for a short time, Zermatt became part of tlni Fnmch 
Empire. The Munitevr, one morning in I810, contained the following 
deerec. 

‘•\;i]Mdeon, etc., ('on^idoriiiK’ that the ronto over the Simplon, wliicli 
imitu'J tho empire witli our kiiif^dom (»f Italy, is useful to more tluin si\ty 
milli^J^■^ of pcrMUis, that it h;is cost France and Italy more than eighteen 
million'-, an expenditure which would become useless unless commerce t-ould 
be c.irried on conveniently and in ]>crfect safety ; that the Vallais has not 
ke])t any of the enga^(ements which it entered into when Nse commenced the 
xsork> of this jrreat line (jf com in unicat ion, wishing als<) to jnit an end to the 
anarchy which atllicts the country, and hi cut short tho prtdensions of one 
part of the population to sovereignty over tho other, Ujt it he decreed as 
follow^. Art. I. The Vallais is united to tho Umpire. Art. H. The territory 
shall form a department under the title tho hvptofnnvHt SImjtloH." 

'Phe Valais xvas iiKMirporated forthwith, and remaiiuMl a Ih'partmcnt 

1 Both thfsi' statcincMits are taken from Hilaire (lay’s Ilistnire tin VullHix, \ol. ii, 
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of the FroiK^li Fhnpirc for about three years. After the battle of 
tlie allies speedily jienetrated into Switzerland ; and, on Dee. 
24, 181.3, the Prefet iof the Departeiiient dii Siiiijdon, learning; of 
their aj)proaeh, made himself searee, and went off in hot Jia^te to 
Chambery with all the eash, leavinj^ his ;^nns behind him. A pro- 
visional (iovernment foi* the Valais was establishetl shortly afterwards, 
anil on Sept. 12, 1814, “it was received, as the twentieth Canton, 

into the bosom of the Swiss Confederation.’’* 

Down to the end of the 18th century Zermatt was not much 
visited by stran^-e.rs. 'fo </c//.v da however, it must have been 

a well-known ])lace. So lon*^ back as 1414, (luichard de Harogne 
dated a ])roclamation from Zermatt (Pratoborno),- which he woiihl 
not have done if the name had been unfamiliar to those he addressed ; 
and in 1.364 And 1 128 ZiTinatt ]>aid Peter's Pence [(iremaud, Nos. 
2660 and 2784], aiid may therefore have be(m heard of at Home, 
'fo some extent, at least, it was known to the outer world. When 
De Saussure went there in 1789 he clearly had obtained some pre^ious 
knowh'd^X^ of the place. He was led to believe in the Val d'Ayas 
that he would be able to. i^et from St. Jacques to Zermatt iji a day 

-a fair day's »ork at the present time; and, although he <li<l not 

accomjdish this (bein^^ compellecl by bad weather to make for Hreuil), 
he actually took mules across from Hreuil to Zermatt, and this seems 
to have been an or<linary jn'oceedin^jf at that time, althonjfh it is not 
now. His reception at Zermatt was somewhat frigid. There was no 
inn, and ho says that the vahnretkrs were either away or refused to 
take him in, and that the Cure declined to sell him anythin*^. The 
first Kn<;lishman who is known to have visited Zermatt fared better. 

Mr. (leorj'e Cade, a native of York, ])asse»l that way in 1800.* 
'file pcojde Hocked toj^ether in the Val Tournanche to rej^ard the 
novel s]>ectacle, and when he crossed into Switzerland the Varc of 
St. Nicholas t(dd him that he had nvnr hv/urc strn tni English niaa. 

^Mr. Cade left Chamonix at the be^inninj' of Sept. 1800, accom]>anied 
by the Marie Coutet (Couttet) who ha<l been »i:uide to De Saussure 
in 1789, and in earlier years. They crossed tlie (Ireat St. Hernard 
to«^ether, Ment up the Val 'rournanche, ami over the ’riieodul Pass t(» 
Zermatt, and tlanKre t(» Visp and <lowu the Phone N’alley. In con- 
nection with the A'al Tmirnanche, Mr. Cade refers to a man named 
Krill, who was said to be ‘the best ^uide in the country.' He accoin- 
j>anied them to the top of the Theodiil, whence he ^^as sent back. 

‘ He went whistlin;; away . . . without jukes or juecaution.’ This 
would api)ear to be the same .lean-HajJtiste Krin who had conducted 
De Saussure, and, as it is stated that he was a gaah\ one may j>r(‘- 
sume that travellers or tourists were not altogether unknown. Hnt 

• Ilistohr flu Vallah flcpuis Ips temps les plus anciens jusrpi'ti nos jours, par Hilaire 
(Jiiv, Svo, (Jeneva .and J’.aris, 1S89, m) 1. ii, pp. 

- Ordfiiiifr the men of Lon6che .and elscwhoro to jfiiard the passes i\y:aiiist iho Boriu'sc 
ItUvinand, No. 2(>2;{1. 

s In tiu* Alpine Journal, vol. vii, pp. 4:11- 13(i, the l?c*\. J. Sowerhy drew attention 
to a manuscript acconnl of Mr. Ciule’s joiirncv, and printed a portion of it. liv tin* 
favour of its ]>resenl owner, I have been pomiitted to examine this maimseripr, and to 
make the extmcis whieli are {fiven. 
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Mr. f'iule says that sineo the journey of Do Saiissiirc ‘ no attempts 
have been made to cross this ft'imoiis passage ’ (the Theoihil Pass), 
thouy;h he observes shortly afterwards ^ 

“ that there is still seine coinineroo carried on throujifh this pas.s . . . which 
is jirobahly the hi^^hest in the world for any man or animal. . . Nino mules 
liad made tlie ascent tliis year. , . It is not uncommon for the i>assage to 
he shut up the whole year. Indeed the mules never cross from one side to 
the other if they sink much in the snow, or snifer from the rarefaction of the 
air. They are immediately iinhiadcd, and the muleteers make shift themselve.s 
to transport their merchandi/.e ; otherwise, they proceed slowly to the fJol, 
deposit their jjjoods there and retire, either unloaded or in ch.'irj^e of articles 
left there perhaps several weeks before, purposely for them. Thus the V^il- 
laisan^ send iron into Piedmont, and receive in exchange different wines.” 

His experience at Zermatt is thus descrilied. “ Tliey addressed us in 
High Dntidi, too liigh indeed for our weak understandings,'’ but the 
('lire behaved well, and sent a message that he “ wished for nothing 
so much as to he of service, ’ and in the evening they liad a chat. 

“7’lic cimveiNation irrow spirited. Politics were soon introduced by a detiiil 
of the entry of the Preneh in the Vallcx' of St. Nieliol is : but why retrace the 
crimes with which it was accompanied, the violation of Wives and Virj.'i is? 
(.’hiJdren, like the old, wore murdered without mercy. . . When the enemy 
reached Zermatt the same cruelties w-erc repeated, with an extortion of 
r»00,()00 livros. Meanwhile our host, this excellent old man, was bound, and 
a poignard was held ;it his breast till (lie demand was exacted.* The brave 
and gonorous villagers sacrificed everything for thiur I’riest.” 

During the lirst half of the nineteenth century Zermatt was not 
uiifro(|uently visited botli by Swiss and str.angers,- hut the total 
uumher ]»er annum was iiicoiisiderahle. This may he inferred from 
the slight notice bestowed u]>oii it in *• The Tntn'Ucrs (iuiilr thnnajli 
Hu'ifzerlfnui^ by >rr. J. <b Ehel, a new edition, arranged and im- 
jiroved by Daniel Wall,’' London, 1818 , which was one of the earliest 
guide-books to Switzerland published in English.^ The lirst edition of 
Murray's Hfnulhooh' for Trarrihrs in Sirilzvtimul nutl the Atfhs of 
Saroy and Pifdnnmt, published in 1888 , devotes, however, several 
l»ages to the Valleys of Saas and Zermatt ; and from the details 
which are given, it seems that the district was becoming somewhat 
more vi'sited, though, at that time, there was still no inn at Zermatt. 

‘•The house of the cure offers its hospitalities, and a worthier host tluin 
.lean Franyoi.s de la (kjsta cannot he found. In the little j)lain of Zermatt, 
situated amidst the grandest .scenery of nature, surrounded by forests of pines 

1 These ai»pear to have l)een reprisiils for tlie l>iir>)aritics mentioned on p. 1‘2. 

Amongst the better-known persons \>ho went there may he mentioned \V. Hroekedoti, 
the Artist (lS-2.)) ; Klie de neauiiiont (18:f4) ; Engelhardt (ls:fri) ; Desor and Sluder (ls:fU) ; 
Agassiz, (’harpeiitier and Tojiffer (1840); J. I). Forlnis (18*1); .lohii Hall (I84r>) ; and 
.John Ruskiri (18*0). 

(.'har|)cntier said in his wo* left (wlaeiers ct aur tn-rnin errafit/ite du Baxuhi 

du Rhone, p. aO (published in 1841) that the Zermatt distriet “rarejueni visitee jusipj’a 
present, est peu comiue." 

•* It said, “A i)laee which may jKThaps inten*st the tourist is the A’allky of 
Prmiorgx'K, which eoinimini(;ates with th.it of St. Nicholas. It is bounded h\ enorinoiis 
glaciers, which descend to the bottom of the valley. The village of Prahorgiie is very 
lofty : it overlook.s these glaciers from an immense height.” It seems that the writer 
of this paragraph had not been on the sjwt, and he appears to be douhiftil whether 
the tourist would he interested. 




and vast glaciers, is placed, with its neat church, this elevated ari<I retired 
vilhigo, with mere cleanness and ccjinfort among its inhabitants than is U) be 
found in many places of greater pretensions: this has ])erhaps been effected 
by the influx of strangers^for many mineralogists, botanists, and cntomolf)gists, 
come hero to collect rich harvests in the neighbourhood.” 


I'ntil 1852, tlie only liotel at Zermatt was a little inn kef»t by 
the village doctor (Lauber), which was started in 1831). 'riiough 
small and humble, it was sufficient for the wants of the place.* In 
1852, the Hotel du Mont (^ervin Avas opened, at what-AVJis then the 
northern end of tlie village.^ In 1854, the Lauber inn was acquireil 
by Mons. Alexandre Seiler, who christened it Hotel du Mont Hose. 
M. Seiler understood the art of inn -keeping. He knew' how to 
Avelcomc the coming and to speed the jiarting guest ; and admirably 
seconded by his estimable wife, he soon made a name for the ^lont 
Kose. There Avas no need to advertise the house by the ordinary 
methods, for it Avas advertised sufficiently by its clientele. If any- 
one empiired What is the best lu)tel in Zermatt? or Where shall 
Ave go? the ansAA^cr AA'as ‘Ho to the Monte Rosa,’ or ‘Ho to Seiler's.* 
Success, hoAvcver, Avas not immediate. Tn the first years that he kejit 

the house, the total number of visitors 
amounted to about eighty fan* annum. 
Perhaps as many more, or a slightly 
larger number, patronised the Hotel du 
Mont Pervin, but this hotel Avas not pojui- 
lar and Avas never full, and people used 
to leaA'e it to come to the Mont Rose. 

Xejirly simultaneously Avith the founda- 
tion of the latter hotel, the outburst of 
\ Rritish energy' occurred Avhich led to the 
subjugation of all the High Alps around 
Zermatt. Doavii to 1853, the Rreithorn 
was the only one of the great ])eaks in 
this district Avhich had been ascended. 
RetAveen 1854 and 1865 all of the rest 



ALEXANDRE SEILER I. 


Avere conqucreil. The ball, so to speak, 
AA'as opened by the three brothers Smyth, 


gentlemen avIio, haj)pily, are all still alive. In 1854, ('aptain (uoav 


Polonel) Kdmund Smyth, the Jtev. Phristopher Smyth, and the Rev. 


(noAV (\anon) d. Cl. Smyth,'* made the first siscent of the Strahlhorn 


1 The Lauber inn is incor])orate<l in the present Monte Rosa Hotel, and forms part 
of its southern end. It had appxently, only one story, and a very narrow frontaj^a* lo 
‘the street.* The bureau of tlV present hotel, the smoking-room, and the rooms 
above, belonged to the original building. 

2 The original Mont Orvin Hotel was scarcely a (piartor of the size of tlio prchcnt 
hotel of that name, in which it is now incoriH)rated. 

All three of the Smyths were climbers in the days of their youth, (.‘aiion Simth 
when at AVestminster is* said to have clamliered up by the School to the top of the 
(^-ha]iter House, w'liere, finding a ladder, he AA’as enabled to continue his explorations as far 
as the clock in the AVest Tow’cr ! Col. Sin.Alh is ‘Crab Jones.’ Don’t you know Cnib 
Jones? “Here he comes, sauntering along with a straw in his mouth, the queerest, 
coolest fish in Rugby. If he were tumblwi into the moon this minute, he would just 
pick himself up without taking his hands out of his pockets or turning a hair.”-^7’oMi 
Bromt's School -Dayg, When Capt. Smyth Aveiit to the Himalayas, the natiAes useil to 
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from the Adler Pass, and they then turned their attention to Monte 
Rosa. Tlie firs^t ascent of the highest mountain in Switzerland (the 
second in elevation in the Alps) might have been expected to have 
received a good deal of attention. The comparatively small notice 
that has been given to it has l)een due, I think, to the fact that mv 
adequate account of the expedition luis l)een published. ^ 

These two ascents were quickly followed by those of the other 
mountains which are enumerated in the accoiiijjanying Table. The 
number of visitors to Zermatt increased rapidly during this period, 
though all who came could still be accommodated in the two hotels. 
After *1865, there was a notable augmentation in numbers, which 
was due to the publicity given by the Times newspaper to an 
account of the first ascent of the Slatterhorn. From this relation, 
which was reymnted throughout the world, millions of ]>oople heard 
the names of Zermatt and the ^lattcrhorn for the first time. The 
Monte Rosa Hotel benefited most from this, and in 1867 Mons. 
Seiler was ^ble to imike himself master of both hotels, and under 
his able inanagemcnt *the 'Mont Cervin lost its old reputation. The 
large building called the Hotel Zermatt was erected by the Commune, 
•but it now forms part of the Seiler* Hotels ; and in 1 884 the great 
establishment at the Rifielalp was opened by the enterprise of 
Alexandre Seiler I. No one who knows the facts will dispute that 
the capacity ancl tact with which he directed his affairs, the geniality 
with which he received his patrons, and the kindliness which he and 
his esteemed wife extended to all who were in difficulty, had much 
to do with the development of the place, and that they occupy a 
very prominent jiosition amongst the makers of Zermatt. 

say ‘he could clinih where birrls <*oiild not fly, ’“-which is an Oriental equivalent for 
* Monsieur has the aj^lity of a chamois ! ’ 

1 A reference to, rather than an account of it was published in the 2nd ed. of the 
hook entitled Where there’s a Will there’s a 8vo, Ijondon, lsr>6, and some notice of 
it was taken in the Illustrated Loudon News, and in a Norfolk newspajwr; but with 
these exceptions nothin^ of the nature of an account lias, I believe, been published of 
the first ascent of Monte Kosa. 



Fiust Ascknts of the principal Peaks in the Zermatt 
District, arranueu in CHiioNOLOoicAii Order. 






Year. 

Name of I’eak. 

in 

First Aseeiit made h.v 



Feet. 

isr»-i 

SUUAHLHOIIN 

18,750 

Hev. Christopher Smyth, Capt. Edmund 
Smyth, iiutl Uev. 8. Grcnvillo Smyth, 
with — Andcrrnatteii of Saas. 

1855 

Mdntk Kosa, 
point 


Mr. J. Birkhcfk, Rev. Charle.s Hudson, 
Rev. Christo])her Smyth, Rev. J. Gren- 
ville Smyth, and Rov\ E. Stevenson, with 
ririch Lauener, Joliann and Mathias zuni 
Taug’wald. 

is:.t3 

.Vli.alinhoux 

18,285 

Mr. E. L. Ames, with Franz Andcnnatten 
and — Imseng of Saas. 

is:»8 

D()m . 

11,9-11 

Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, with .fohanri ziim 
Taiiji^wiild, Jol>nnu Kroni}^ of Zcrnuitt, 
and Joseph Sohwarzori of Randa. 

isnu 

Himpfiscjthohn . 

18,790 

Rev. Leslie Stephen and Dr. R. Livei i2f, 
with Melchior Anderej^jj and Johann zum 
Taus’wald. 

iseo 

ALPHVBEr, . 

13.803 

Rev. LeMie Stephen, with Melchior An- 
dercj^i;. 

1861 

r^YSKAMM 

1 1,8S9 

Mr. W. K. Hall, Hev. J. F. Hardy, Mr. 
J. Hudson, Mr. C. II. Pilkini^toii, 

Prof. Ram.say, Mr. T. RonniMHi, Dr. 
Sihrioii, Mr. R. Stephen-son, with J. J*. 
Cachat, Franz Loehmattcr, Peter Pomi, 

J. M. l*oiTn, and Stephan zum 'Faugwald. 


Welsshokn . 

14,808 

Dr. John Tyndall, with .J. J. Beuneii and 
Ulrich Wenger. 


Oastoh 

i 

18,878 

Mr. William Mathew's and Mr. F. W. 
Jacornl), with .Michel Uroz and Jean- 
Bajdiste Vtua. 

’ J 

XoHiJ KnDj .Monte 
Uosi 

15,182 

.Mr. E. X. Buxton, Sir T. Fow’ell Buxton, 
and Mr. J. J. (’ow'd), w’ith Michel I’ayot 
and other guides. 

1862 

Dknt Blanche . 

14,818 

Mr. T. S. Kennedy and Mr. Wigram, with 
Jean- Baptiste Croz and Johann Kronig. 

5 J 

T.vschhorn . 

1 1,757 

Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies and Rev. J. 11. 
Hayw'ard, with Juhami and Stephan zum 
Taugw'ahl. 

1861 

P()LLi:.\ 

18,482 

Mens. Jacut, with ? 

a 

Ii(/rHHOHN 

(Momino) 

13,855 

Mr, F. Cranfnrd Grove and Rev. Leslie 
Stephen, with Melchior Anderegg and 
Jakol) Anderegg. 

1860 

Oder Gabelhohn 

13,868 

Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr. Horace Walker, 
with Jakob Anderegg 

yi 

Matterhorn 

11,705 

Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. ITadow, Rev. 
Charles Hudson, and Edward Whymper, 
with Michel t ’roz, Peter 'Faiigwalder 
and Peter 'J’angw'alder ./?/jf. 
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UPON SOME ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND THE MATTERHORN. 

ATTEMF'TS HV 'I’HK CHASSEURS OF VAL TOURNANOirE (1858-0)— MESSRS. 
PARKER IN 1800 — MR. VAU(;iIAN HAWKINS IN 1800 —SECOND 
A'lTEMPT BY MESSRS. PARKER IN 1861— MY FIRST NKIHT ON THE 
MATTERHORN (1801) — CAMP ON THE COL DU LION — WINTER 
ATTEMPT BY MR. T. S. KENNEDY IN 1862 -RENEWED ATTACKS 
WITH MR. R. .J. S. MACDONALD —A SOLITARY SCRAMBLE ON THE 
MATTERHORN — A NICHT ALONE- A TUMBLE- MY FIFTH AND 
SIXTH ATTEMPTS IN 1862 — PROFESSOR TYNDALL REACHES ‘THE 
SIIOCLDER' - MY SEVENTH ATTEMPT (1863) ABANDONMENT OF 
THE SOUTH-WEST RIDCE -MY EIOHTH ATTEMPT (1805) — BAM- 
BOOZLED AND HUMBUOOED -A FLANK MARCH. 

The iRinio of /orniatt is inseparably coiuiectetl with that of the 
Matterhorn. This jyfrand Biouiitaiii, tliou^di not the loftiest of its 
district,* is Ihc peak above all others that i^eojde wish to see. Train- 
loads of tourists jiass the Weisshorn daily without emotion, but they 
raise a cheer when Mont Cervin (*omes in si<^ht. 

^lost tourists obtain their first view of the mountain either from 
the valley of Zermatt or from that of Toiirnanche. From the former 
direction tlie base of the mountain i/ seen at its uarrowest, and its 
rid^^es and faces seem to he prodij^iously steep. Tlie view of the 
mountain from Hreuil, in the Val Touniaiiche, is .scarcely less striking 
tliaii that on the other side ; hut it perha]»s makes less impression, 
because the s])ectator j^iows accustomed to the sij*ht while cominj; uj) 
the valley. From this direction the mouiitaiii is seen to he broken 
up into a series of pyramidal wed};e-shai»e<l masses. It was natural 
to suppose that a way would more readily be found to the summit 
on a side thus broken u|) than in any other direction. The eastern 
face, frontin<j^ tlie Rilfel, seemed one smooth, inaccessible dill*, from 
summit to base. 'Plie ghastly precipices Avhich face the Z'Mntt (Uacier 
forbade any attempt in that ilircctiou. There remained only the side 
of Val Toiirnanche ; and it will be found that nearly all the earliest 
attemjits to ascend the mountain were made njiim that side. 

The first efforts to ascend the Matterhorn of which T liave lieanl 
were made in the years 1858-0, from the. <lirectiou of Hreuil, by some 
chasseurs of the Val 'rouriianche. The hi«jjhest jioiiit that was attained 
was about as far as the place which is iioav called the ‘ Chimney ’ 

1 It is expeedfd in elevation by Monte Rosa, the two hiy^he^t points of the Miseliabel- 
horner, the Lyskannn, and the Weisshorn. 
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((‘.lieiiiinoc), a lioi^lit of about 12,6r>0 feet. Those wlio were eonccnicd 
ill tliese expeditions were Jean-Aiitoine Carrel, Jcan-Jacques Carrel, 
Vietor Carrel, the Ablx'^tCorret, and (bibrielle Maqui<^naz.* 

Attempt by Messrs. Parker (I860).- -The next attempt was niafle 
by the Messrs. Alfred, (-harles, and Sandbaeh Parker, of JJverpool, 
in duly 18()0. These j^entlenien, without glides, luideavoured to storm 
the jieak by attacking its eastern fiuie. The brothers went along the 
ridge between the Hoi-idi and the peak until they came to the point 
where the ascending angle is considerably increased. This ])lace is 
marked on Dufour's map of Switzerland .*1298 metres (10,820 feet). 
They were then obliged to bear a little to the left to get on to the 
face of the mountain ; and, afterwards, they turne<l to tlie right, and 
ascended about 700 feet higher, kecjdng as nearly as was j)ra(*ticable 
to the crest of the riilge, but, occasionally, bearing a little to the left 
— that is, more on to the face of the mountain. (*h>iids, a high wind, 
and want of time, were the causes which prevented them from going 
farther. Their highest jioiiit was under 12,000 feet. 

Attempt by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins (I860). - Another attempt to 
ascend the mountain was made towards the end of August 1860, by 
Mr. Vaughan Hawkins, from the side of the Val Tournanche. Mr. 
Hawkins irisjiected the Matterhorn in 1859, with the guide J. J. 
Hennen, and formed the opinion that the south-west ridge would lead 
to the summit. He engaged J.-Jac<iucs Carrel, who was concernetl 
in the (irst attenijits, and, accompanied by Hennen (and by Professor 
Tyndall, whom he had invited to take part in the expe<lition), he 
started for the gaj) between the little and the gi*eat peak.^ 

Mr. Hawkins’ jiarty, led by Jlcimeii, climbed the rocks abutting 
against the Couloir du Lion, on its .south side, and attained the (\d 
dll Jiion, although not without difficulty. They then followcil the 
south-west ridge, passed the i»lace at which the earliest explorers 
had turned back (the (^himney), and ascendeil about .100 feet more. 
Mr. Hawkins and J.-J. Carrel then stopped, but Hennen and Professor 
Tyndall mounted a few feet higher. I'hcy retreated, however, in less 
than half-an-hour, finding that time ran short ; ami, descending to 
the Col by the same route as they had followctl on the ascent, 
])roceeded thence to P»reuil, down the (’ouloir instead of by the rocks. 
The ]>oint at which Mr. Hawkins stojqied is easily identified from his 
description. Its height is al>out 12,990 feet above the sea. Hennen 
ami Tyndall could not have ascended more than 50 or GO feet beyond 
this in the few minutes they were absent from the others, as they 
were ujion one of the most difficult parts of the mountain. This 
])arty therefore accomplished an advance of about 350 or 400 feet. 

1 Gabrielle Maquignaz is still .alive, an«l is proprietor of the Hotel ties .Tumeaux at 
Brciiil. 

2 This rlflgc is seen on the left of the engraving upon )>age 20 ; ainl if the reiuler 
oonsnlts this >ie\v, the ex’planatory outlines, and tlie inn]>s, ho will be able to form a 
fair idea of the points which were atbainetl on this and upon the suhsequent attempts, 

3 Since this time the small peak has recei\e<l the name Tote du Lion. The gap is 
now called the Col du Lion ; the glacier at its base, the Glacier du Lion ; and the gully 
which connects the Gol with the glacier, the Couloir du Lion. 
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Second Attempt by Messrs. Parker (1861). Mr. Hawkins did nni 
try a^ain, and tin* next atU'in|>t was made by Mio Messrs. Parker, 
in duly I SOI. They a^wii started from /erAiatt ; followed the route 
they had stniek out on the pre\ious year, ami ^ot a little hi};her 
than before ; but they were tiefeate*! by want of time, shortly after- 
\>ards left Zermatt on aeeount of bad weather, ainl did not a^ain 
renew their ellbrts. Mi'. Parker said In neither ea.se did we ^o 
as hi;;ii as we eoiild. At the point where we turned wc saw our way 
for a few hundred feet farther; but, beyond that, the ditlieulties 
seemed to increase. ” I am informetl that both attempts should be 
considered as excursions undertaken ^^ith tbe view of asceitainin^ 
whether there was any encoiirageinent to make a more deliberate 
attack on the north-east side. 

My first night on the Matterhorn (1861). I arriveil at Jheuil on 
the 28th of August ISGl, with an Oberland gui<le, and found that 
fh’ofossor 'ryndall ha<l been there a day or two before, but had done 
nothing. On the way u|i we ompiired for Jimdher man of all the 
knowing ones, and they, with one voice, jiroclaimed that .leaii-Ant' inc 
Parrel, of the village of Val Tournaiiche, was the cock of the valley. 
We sought, of course, for Pdrrel ; and found him a well-made, resolute- 
looking fellow, with a certain defiant air which was rather taking. 
Ves, he would «go. Twenty francs a-day, whatever was the result, 
was his price. 1 assented. J5ut I must take his comrade. “Why 
so? " Oh, it was impossible to get along without another man. As 
he said this an evil <;ountenance came forth out of the darkness and 
jiroclaimed itself the comrade. I demurred, and the negotications 
broke off. 

I had seen the mountain from nearly every direction, and an 
a.sccnt of it .seemed much more than was likely to be aecomplisheil 
in twenty-four hours. J intemle<l to .sleep out upon it, as liigh as 
possible, and to attempt to reach the summit on the following day. 
At llreuil, we endeavoured to induce another man to aecomjiany us, 
but without success. Mathias mm 'Paugwald and other well-known 
gui<le,s were there at the time, but tliey decliiM‘d to go on any 
account. A sturdy ohl fellow— J*eter Taugwalder by name — .said he 
would go! Ilis ])rice? “Two liundred francs.” “What, whether 
w'e ascend or not?*’ “Ves- nothing less." The end of the matter 
w’as, that all the men who were more or less cajiable shew'e<l a 
strong disinclination, or po.sitively refused to go (their disinclination 
being very much in ])roportion to their capacity), or else asked a 
prohibitive price. This, it may be said once for all, w’as the reason 
why so many futile attempts w'cre. made iipon the Matterhorn. One 
guide after another w'as brought up to the mountain, and patted on 
the back, but all declined the business. The men who went had 
no heart in the matter, ami took the first o]>portunity to turn back.* 
For they were, wdtli the exception of the man to whom reference 
will be made jiresently, universally impresseil with the belief that 
the summit w^as entirely inaccessible. 

1 The' guide licniien iiiUbChe excepted. 
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We resolved to •^o alone, and anticipating a cold Invouac, beg»;ed 
the loan of a couple of blankets from the innkeeper. He refused 
them ; giving the (Mirteus reason, that we had Ixmght a bottle of 
bramly at Val Tournanche, and had. not Ixaight any from liim ! No 
brainly, no blankets, appeared to be his rule. We dul not require 
them that night, as it was passed in the highest eow-shed in the 
valley, which is about an hour nearer to tlie mountain than the 
hotel. The cowherds, good fellows, seldom troubled by tourists, 
hailed our eom])any with delight, and did their best to make us 
comfortable ; brouglit out their little stores of simple food, and, as 
we sat with them round the great cojijicr pot which hung over the 
tire, bade us in husky voice, though with honest intent, to beware 
of the perils of the haunted cliffs. When night was coming on, w’e 
saw, stealing uj) tlie hill-side, the foriiis of Jean-Antoine (’arrel and 
the comrade. “Oh ho!” 1 said, “you have repented?” “Xot at 
ail; you deceive yourself.” “Why then have you come here?’ 
“ IJecause we ourselves are going on the mountain to-morrow.” 
“Oh, then it is voi necessary to have more than three.” “Xot for 
ui{." I admired their ])luck, and h.ad a strong inclination to engage 
the ])air ; but, finally, decided against it. The comrade turned out 
to be the J.-J. (’and who luul been with Mr. Hawkins, and was 
nearly rclatetl to the other man. lloth were Ixdd mountaineers ; but 
Jean-Antoine was incom]>arably the better man of the two, ainl was 
the finest rock-climber I have ever seen. He was the only man who 
persistently refused to accept defeat, and who continued to believe, 
in spite of all discouragements, that the great mountain was not 
inaccessible, and that it could be ascended from the side of his 
native valley. 

The night wore away without any excitement. The two Carrels 
crept noiselessly out before daybreak, and went off. We did not 
leave until nearly seven o’clock, and followed them leisurely, leaving 
all our properties, in the cow - shed ; sauntered over the gentian - 
studded slojies which intervene between the shed and the Glacier 
du Lion, left cows and their pastures behind, traversed the stony 
wastes, and arrived at the ice. Old beds of hard siioAV lay on its 
right bank (our left hand), and we mounted over them on to the 
lower ])ortion of the glacier with ease. But, as we ascended, 
cjovasses became numerous, and we were at last brought to a halt 
by some whicli weie of very large dimensions ; and, as oui- cutting 
powers were limite<l, we rought an easier route, an<l turned, natur- 
ally, to the lower rocks of the Tete du Lion, which overlook the 
glacier on its west. Some good scrambling took us in a short time 
on to the crest of the ridge which descends towards the south ; and 
thence, up to the level of the (’ol du Lion, there was a long natural 
stiiircase, on which it was seldom necessary to use the hands. I 
dubbe<l the jdace ‘The Great Staircase.’ Then the clifl's of the 
'J’ete du JJon, which rise alM)vc the (’ouloir, had to be skirted. This 
])art varies considerably in different seasons, and in ISGl we found 
it difficult ; for the fine weather of that year had reduced the snow- 
beds abutting against it to a lower level than usual, and the rocks 
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wbicli were left ex]>()se(l at the junction of tlic snow with the elitts 
had few ledj^es or cnu;ks to which we could hohl. But hy half-past 

It 



THE COL DU lion; LOOKING TOWARDS THE TfePIi DU LION. 


ten o’clock we stood on the Col, and looked down upon the inag- 
niiiceiit hiisin out of which the Z’Mutt (Jhwner Hows. \Ve decided 
to pass the night upon the C’ol, for we were charmed with the 
capabilities of the jdace,- although it was one where liberties could 
not be j^aken. On one side a sheer walb'overhung the Tiefenmatten 
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(ilacier. On tlic other, stecj), j^lassy slojies of liard snow descended 
to the (Glacier dii Jiion, furrowed by water and by falling stones. 
On the north there w;fs the great i)eak of the Matterliorn,^ anrl on 
the south the clitfs of the 'Fete du Lion. Throw a bottle down to 
the Tiefcnniatten — no sound returns f(»r several se<;on(Is. 

* * * ‘how fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! ” 

ihit no harni could come from that side. Neither (iould it from the 
other. Nor was it likely that it would from the Teto du Lion, for 
some jutting ledges conveniently overhung our proposed resting-place. 
We waited for a while, basked in the sunshine, and watched or 
listencil to the Cai-rels, who were sometimes seen or heard, high al)ove 
us, upon the ridge leading towards the summit ; and, leaving at mid- 
day, we descended to the <*ow-shed, packed up the tent find other 
proj)crties, and returned to the (Vd, although heavily laden, before 
six o’clock. 'J’his tent was not a success. It looked very pretty when 
set up in Jiondon, but it proved thoroughly useless in the Alps. It 
was ma<le of light canvfis, and opened like a l>ook ; had one end closed 
permanently and the other with flaps ; it was supported hy two alpen- 
.stocks, and hfid the canvas sides prolonged so as to turn in underneath. 
Numerous cords were sewn to the lower edges, to wliich stones were 
to be attached ; but the main fastenings were hy fi cord which ]>assed 
underneath the ridge and thrimgh iron rings screwed into the tops of 
the alpenstocks, and were secured by pegs. The wind, which play- 
fully careered about the surrounding cliffs, wfis driven through our 
ga[) as through a Idow-pipe ; the llaj)s of tlie tent would not keej) 
(lown, tlie pegs would not stay in, and it exhibited so marked a 
desire to go to the top of the Dent Blanche, that we thought it 
prudent to take it down and sit n]>on it. ^Vhen night came on we 
wrapjfcd ourselves in it, and made our cam]) as comfortfible fis the cir- 
cumstances would allow. The silence was impressive. No living thing 
was near our solitary bivouac ; the Darrels luid turned back find were 
out of hefiring; the stones had ceased to fall, and the trickling wfitcr 
to murmur. 

It was bitterly cold. Water froze hard in !i bottle under my hcfid. 
Not surifrising, as avc were actually on snow, and in a position where 
the slightest wind was at once felt. For a time Ave dozed, but about 
midnight there came from high aloft a tremendous explosion, followed 
by a second of dead quiet. A great mass of rock laid sj)lit off, and 
was descending towfirds us. My guide started n[), wrung his hands, 
and exclaimed, “() my (Jod, Ave are lost!” We heard it coming, 
mass after mass pouring OAer the jfrecijfices, bounding and rebounding 
from cliff to cliff, and the great rocks in advance smiting one another. 
They seemed to be close, although they Avere ifiobably distant, but 
some small fragments, Avhich dropped u])on us at the same time from 
the ledges just aboA^e, added to the alarm. 

We jfut ourselA’es in motion at daybreak, and commenced the 

f The cn^niviiiir is made after a sketch taken from the rocks of the Matterhorn, 
just above the Col. 
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ascent of the south-west rid^e. 'Phere was no more sauntering with 
liands in the pockets, — each step lisul to he earned hy downright climb- 
ing. Ihit it was the most pleasant kind of clifnbing. The rocks were 
fast and unencumbered with debris ; the cracks were good, although 
not numerous ; and there was nothing to fear excejit from one’s-self. 

Hardly an hour passed before we arrived at the Mldniney.’ A 
smooth, straight slab of rock wjis iixed, at a considerable angle, be- 
tween two others equally smooth. My com])anion essaj^ed to go u}), 
and, after crumiding his long body into many ri<liculous ]K)sitions, he 
said that he would not, for he could not, manage it. With some little 
trouble I got up unassisted, and then my guide tied himself on to the 
end of our roi)e, and 1 endeavoured to pull him up. Hut he was so 
awkward that he did little for himself, and so heavy that he ju’oved 
too much for me, and after several attemj)ts he untied himself, and 
quietly observed that he should go down. I told him he Wtis a cowanl, 
and he mentioned his opinion of me, I reciuested him to go to Hreuil, 
and to say that he ha(l left his * monsieur ’ on the mountain, and he 
turned to go ; whereupon I had to eat humble i»ie and ask him to 
(*onie back ; for, although it was not very difhcult to go up, and not 
at all dangerous with a man standing below, it was quite another 
thing to come down, as the lower eelge overhung in a provoking 
manner. 

The day was perfect ; the sun w'as pouring down grateful warmth ; 
the wind had fallen ; tlie way .seeme4l clear, no insuperable obstacle 
was in sight ; but what could one do alone ? T stood on the top, 
chafing under this unexpected coiitretemi>s, and remained for some 
time irresolute ; but as it became aj)j)arent that the diimney was 
swept more frequently than was necessary (it was a natural channel 
for falling stones), 1 turned at last, descended with the assistance of 
my companion, and returned with him to Breuil, where we arrived 
about mid-day. 

The Carrels did not shew themselves. We were told that they 
had not got to any gieat height,^ and that the ‘comrade,’ who for 
convenience had taken oil' his shoes and tied them round his waist, 
had managed to let one of them .slip, and had come down with a 
]»iece of cord fastened round his naked foot. Notwithstanding this, 
they liad boldly glissade<l down the Couloir du Jdon, J. -J. Carrel 
having his shoeless foot tied uf» in a pocket handkerchief. 

The Matterhorn was not assailed again in 1801. I left Breuil with 
the conviction that it was little u.se for a single j)erson to organise 
an atta(tk upon it, so great was its influence on the morals of the 
guides ; and persuaded that it was desirable at least two should go, 
to back ejich other when required ; and dei)arte<l with my guide over 
the Col Theodule, longing, more than before, to make the ascent, and 
determined to return, if possible, Avith a eom])anion, to lay siege to 
the mountain until one or the other was vanquished. 

^ I learned afterwards from Jean-Antoine Carrel that tfie.v ifol considerably hiiclier tliaii 
upon their previous attempts, and about 2.'i0 or HDO feet hif^her than I’rofcssor Tyndall 
In 18(50. Tn 1802, 1 saw the Initials of J.-A. Carrel cut I'l'® ro<*-ks at the place where 
he and hi:}, (comrade had turned back. 
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A winter attempt by Mr. T. S. Kennedy (1862).— The year 1862 
was still youn*^, and the Matterhorn, clad in its wintry #<arb, bore 
but little reseiuhlaiKJC^to the Matterhorn of the suiniiicr, when a new 
force came to do battle with the mountain, from another direction. 
Mr. T. S. Kennedy of Leeds conceived tlie extraordinary idea that 
the peak mi^lit prove less im- 
practicable in Jaiiuaiy than in 
.lune, ainl arrived at Zermatt 
in the former month to put his 
conception to the test. With 
stout Peter Perm ami sturdy 
l^eter Taugw^alder lie slept in 
the little chapel at the Sclnvarz- 
see, and on the next morning, 
like the Messrs. Parker, followeil 
the ridge betw^een the peak 
called Hornli and the great 
mountain. Put they found that 
snow in winter ohe^^ed the ordi- 
nary laws, and that wind .and 
frost W’ere not Jess unkind than 
in summer. 

“'Pliti wind whirled nj) the snow 
and s})iculse of ice into our faces like 
iiee<llos, and ilat pieces of ice a foot in diameter, carried ui) from the glacier 
below, went flv ing past. Still no one seemed to like to bo the first to give in, 
till a gust fiercer tlijui usual forced us tt) shelter for a time behind a rock. Tin- 
incdiately it wjis tacitly nndersh)od that our expedition must now end ; hut wo 
determined to leave some mcnienio of our \isit. and, after descending a consider- 
able distance, w'o found a suitable place with loose stones of which to build 
a cairn. A tower six feet high was erected ; a bottle, with the date, was 
placed inside, and we retreated as rapidly as possible.” 

This cjiirii w’as ]daccd at the sjuit marked iiixiii Dufour’s Map of 
Switzerland 10,820 feet (8208 metres), and the highest point attained 
by Mr. Kennedy was not, I imagine, more than two or three hundred 
feet above it. The cairn disappeared long ago. 

Shortly after tliis Professor Tyndall gave an account of the reason 
why he had left P»reuil, in August 1861, without doing anything.^ 
It seems that he sent his giiiile Heniien to reeonnoilre, and that the 
latter made the following report to his employer ; - 

“ Kerr, I have examined tne niountiiiu carefully, and find it iiK)rc difficult 
.and dangenms than I liad imagined. There is no place upon it where w*c 
could w’ell ])ass the night. We might do so on yonder Col u])on the snow', 
hut there we should be almost frozen to death, and totally unfit for the W’ork 
of the next day. On the rocks there is no ledge or cranny which could give 
us proper harbourage ; and starting from Breuil it is cortSiinly impossible to 
reach the summit in a single clay.” “ 1 was entirely fciken aback,” says 
'ryndall, ‘“by this rcj)ort. 1 felt like a man whoso grip had given way, 
and who was dropping through the air. . . Bcniien w’as evidently dead against 
any attempt upon the mounttaiii. ‘W'o can, at all events, reaeli the lower of 

^ See page 22. 
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the two summit^/ 1 remarked. ‘Even that is difficult,’ ho replied ; ‘but when 
you have reached it, what then'/ The peak lias neither name nor famo.’”^ 

I wiis more surprised than discouraged liy tHis report by Beniien. 
One half of his assertions 1 knew to lie wrong. 'Phe (‘ol to which 
he referred was the Ool du Lion, ujion which we had passed a night, 
less than a week after he had s])oken so authoritatively ; and I hail 
seen a place not far below the ‘ Ohimney - a jihice aliout 500 feet 
above the Col — where it seemed possible to construct a sleejiing-idace. 
llennen's o])ini(>ns .seem to have umlergone a comjdete change. In 
IS()0 he is described as having lieen enthusiastic to make an attempt ; 
in I SO I he was dead against one. 

The first attempt in 1862. -Undismayed by this, my friend Mr. 
Keginahl Macdonald agreed to join me in a renewed assault from the 
south ; and, although we failed to secure Melchior Anderegg and 
some Ollier notable guides, we obtained two men of repute, namely, 
.fohann /uni Taugwahl and Johann Kronig, of Zermatt. We met there 
early in July, but stormy weather jirevented us for some days even 
from passing to the other side of the chain; and when we crossiMl 
the Col 'riieodule on the 5th the weather was thoroughly unsettled 
— it was raining in the valleys, and snowing upon the mountains. 

We had neeil of a jiorter, and, by the advice of our laiullord, 
descended to the chalets of Iheiiil in seaich of one laic Moynet. 
We found his house a mean alnide, encumbereil with cheese-making 
apparatus, and tenanted only by some bright-eyed children ; but as 
they said that uncle Lin; >vould soon be home, we Avaited at the 
door of the little chalet and watched for him. At la.st a speck w’as 
seen coming round the corner of the pat(*h of pines below Jlreuil, and 
then the vhihlven rhipjfed their hands, drojfjfod their toys, and ran 
eagerly forward to meet him. We saw an ungainly, ivobh/ing lignre 
stoop down and catch up the little one.s, kiss them on each cheek, 
and jait them into the empty panniers on each side of the mule, anil 
then hearil it come on carolling, as if this was not a world of woe : 
and yet the face of little Luc Meynet, the liunchback of Hreuil, bore 
traces of trouble and sorrow, anil there was more than a touch of 
sadness in his voice wdien he said that he must look after his brothei-’s 
children. All his ililliculties wore, however, at length overcome, and 
he agreed to join ns to carry the tent. 

Tn the past winter I had turned my attention to tents, and that 
which wo had brought with us was the result of experiments to 
devise one which should be sufficiently portable to be taken over the 
most difficult ground, whilst combining lightness w'ith. stability. Its 
base was just under six feet square, ami a cross-section perpendicular 
to its length was an equilateral triangle, the sides of wdiich wore six 
feet long. It w’as intended to accommodate four persons. It was 

1 }f(mnfnineering in a Vacation Tour, by John Tyndall; 8vo, London, 1802; 
l»p. 80-7. TMidall and Beiint-n were mistaken in HnppoHin^ir that the mountain has two 
suininits ; it has only one. They seem to have been deceived hy the appearance of that 
part of the south-west ridjje w'hich is called ‘the shoulder' (I'iipaule), as seen from 
fireuil. Viewed from that place, its southern end has certainly, through foreshortening, 
the semblance of a ]>eak ; but when one regards it ton the Col Th^wule, or from any 
pl&ce in the sanie direction, the delusion is at once'*apparent. 
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supported by four ash-poles, six feet and a half long, and one ineh 
and a quarter thick, tapering to the top to an inch and an eighth, 
which were shod with iron points. ^ 

Sunday, the 6th of July, was shower 3 % and snow fell on the Matter- 
horn, but we started on the following morning with our three men, 
and pursued my route of the previous j’ear. I was requested to direct 
the Wca}', as none save nij'self Inul Iwen on the mountain before. I 
did not distinguish myself on this occasion, and led my companions 
nearly to the top of the Tete du IJon before the mistake was dis- 
covered. The partj' becoming rebellious, a little exjiloration was 
ma<le towards our right, and we fouml that we were upon the top 
of the dill' overlooking the Col du Lion. Tlie day was far advanced 
before we arrived at our camping-place on the (\»1. Profiting b^' the 
ex]>erience of last ye.ar, we did not jutch the tent actually on the 
snow, but collected a quantity of debris from the neighbouring ledges, 
and after constructing a rougli platform of the larger pieces, levelled 
the whole with the dirt and mud. Mejuiet had proved invaluable as 
a tent-bearer ; for — although his legs were more picturesque than 
symmetrical, and although he seeme<l to be built on principle wit! 
IK) two ])arts alike — his verj' deformities proved of service ; and we 
quiclvl 3 ’ found he had spirit of no common order, and that few 
per.sants are more agreeable companions, or better climbers, than 
little Luc ^^eynet, the hunchback of Preuil. 

A strong wind sprang up from the east during the night, and in 
tlic morning it was blowing almost a hurricane. The tent behaveil 
nobl^', and we remained under its shelter for several hours after the 
sun had risen, un(?ertain what it was best to do. A lull tempted us 
to move, but we had sctarcely ascended a hundred feet before the 
storm burst ujion us with increased fury. Advance or return was 
alike impossible ; tlic ridge wfis denuded of its debris ; and we clutched 
our hardest when we saw stones as big as a man's list bIo>vn away 
horizontally into space. \W dared not attempt to stand uj)riglit, and 
remained stationaiy, on all fours, gluetl, as it were, to tlie rocks. 
It was intensel}’’ cold, for the bhist had swept along the main chain 
of the I^ennine Al])s, and atTOss the great snow-fields around Monte 
Kosa. Uur warmth and courage rajiidly evaporated, and at the next 
lull we retreated to the tent ; having to halt several times even in 
that short distance. Taugwald an<l Kronig then declared that they 
had IukI enough, and refused to have anything more to do with the 
iriuantain. Meynet also informed us that he would be required down 
below for important cheese-making operations on the following day. 
It was therefore needful to return to Breuil, and we arrived there at 
2.30 P..M., extremely chagrined at our complete defeat. 

Second attempt in 1862. — Jean-Antoine Carrel, attracted by rumours, 
had come up to the inn during our absence, and after some negotiations 
agreed to accompany us, with one of his friends named Pession, on 
the first fine day. We thought ourselves fortunate ; for Carrel clearly 
considered the mountain a kind of preserve, .and regarded our late 
attempt as an act of poachirtfj. The wind blew itself out during the 
night, and we started again, with these tVo men and a porter, at 
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8 A.M. on tlie 9tli, with unexceptionable weather. Carrel pleased us 
by suggestin^j that we should camp even higher than before ; and we 
accordingly proceeded, ^vithont resting at the Col, until we overtopped 
the Tote du Lion. Nejir tlie foot of tlie ‘Chimney,’ a little below 
the crest of the ridge, and on its eastern side, we found a protected 
place; and by building up from ledge to ledge (under the direction 
of our leader, who at tliat time was a working mason), we at length 
constructed a platform of sufficient size and of considerable solidity. 
Its height was alwut 12,550 feet above the sea. We then pushed on, 
as the day was very fine, and, after a short hour’s scramlde, got to 
the foot of the Great Tower upon the ridge (that is to say, to Mr. 
Hawkins’ farthest point), and afterwards returned to our bivouac. 
We turned out again at 4 A.M., and at 5.15 started upwards once 
more, with fine weather and the thermometer at 28^ Carrel scrambled 
up the Chimney, and JMacdonald and I after him. Pession’s turn 
came, but when he arrived at the toj) he looked very ill, declared 
himself to be thoroughly incapable, and said that he must go back. 
We waited some time, but he did not get better, neither could we 
learn the nature of his illness, (’arrel flatly refused to go on with 
us alone. We were helpless. Macdonald, ever the coolest of the 
cool, suggested that we should try what we could do without them ; 
but our better judgment prevailed, and, finally, we returned together 
to Hreuil. On the next day my friend started for London. 

Three times 1 had essayed the ascent of this mountain, and on 
each occasion had failed ignominiously. I had not advanced a yard 
beyond my predecessors. Up to the height of nearly 13,000 feet 
there were no extraordinary difficulties ; the way so far might even 
become ‘a matter of amusement.’ Only 1800 feet remained; but 
they were as yet untrodden, and might present the most formidable 
obstacles. No man could exjject to climb them by himself. A morsel 
of rock only seven feet high might at any time defeat Jiini, if it were 
perjiendiciilar. Such a pla(;e iiiigJit be i^ossible to tuo, or a bagatelle 
to three men. It was evident that a party should consist of three 
men .at least. Hut where could the other two men be obtained. 
Carrel wjis the only man who exhibited any enthusiasm in the matter ; 
and he, in 1801, had absolutely refused to go unless the party con- 
sisted of at least /oar persons. Want of men made the difficulty, 
not the mountain. 

The weather became b.ad again, so T went to Zermatt on the chance 
of lucking up a man, and remained there during a week of storms. 
Not one of the bettor men. however, could be induced to (*ome, and 
I returned to Hreuil on the 17th, hoping to combine the skill of Carrel 
u'ith the willingness of Meynet on a new attempt, by the same route 
as before ; for tlie upjier part of the north-eastern ridge, which I had 
inspected in the me«antime, seemed to be entirely impracticable. Hoth 
men were inclined to go, but their ordinary occupations prevented them 
from starting .at once. 

A solitary scramble on the Matterhorn (1862).— My tent had l>een 
left rolled up at the second platform, and whilst waiting for the men 
it occurred to me that it might have been blown away during the late 
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stormy weather ; so 1 sttulcd oif on the 1 8th to see if this were so 
or not. Tlie way was hy this time familiar, and I mounted rapidly, 
astonishing the friendly lierdsmen — ^>vho nofidetl recognition as I flitt^ 
past them and the cows — for 1 was alone, because no man was avail- 
able. But more deliberation was necessary when the pastures were 
passed, and climhing In^gan, as it was needful to mark each step, in 
case of mist, or surprise by night. It is one of the few things which 
can be said in favour of mountaineering alone (a practice which has 
little besides to commend it), that it awakens a man’s faculties, and 

m. akes him observe. When one has no arms to help, and no head 
to guide him except his own, he must needs take note even of small 
things, for he cannot afford to throw away a chance ; and so it came 
to pjiss, uj)on my solitary scramble, wlien al>ove the snow-line, and 
beyond the ordinary limits of dowering plants, when i»eering about, 
noting angles and landmarks, that my eyes fell upon the tiny strag- 
gling plants — oftentimes a single tloAver on a single stalk — jnoncers 
of vegetation, atoms of life in a world of desolation, which had found 
their way uj) — who can tell how? — from far below, and were obtain- 
ing bare sustenance from the scanty soil in protected nooks; and it 
gave a new interest to the well-known rocks to see what a gallant 
light the survivors matle (for many must have perished in the attenii)t) 
to ascend the great mountain. The (ientian, as one might have ex- 
j)ccted, Avas there, but it Avas run close by Saxifrages, and by Linaria 
olpina, and Avas beaten by llilaftpi rotnndifolium ^ Avhich latter plant 
Avas the liighest 1 Avas able to secure, although it too was overtopped 
by a little Avhite floAver that I kneAV not, and Avas unable to reach. 

'riie tent AViis safe, although snoAved up ; and I turned to contem- 
plate the A'ieAv, Avhich, AAdien seen alone and undisturbed, had all the 
strength and charm of comiilete noA'elty. The highest peaks of tlie 
Pennine chain Avere in front — the Brei thorn (13,()8o feet), the Lyskamni 
(H,889), and Monte Kosa (15,217); then, turning to the right, the 
entire block of mountains Avhich separated the Val Tournanche from 
the Val d’Ayas Avas seen at a glance, Avith its culminating point the 
(Irand Tournalin (11,086). Behind AAere the ranges dividing the Val 
d’Ayas from the Valley of (iressoncy, ba(;ked i)y higher summits. 
More still to the right, the eye Avandered doAvii the entire length of 
the Val Tournanche, and then rested upon the (Jraian Alps Avith their 
innumerable jieaks, and upon the isolated Pyramid of Monte Viso 
(12,043) in the extreme distance. Next, still turning to the right, 
came the mountains intervening between the Val ’rournanche Jind 
the \'al Barthelemy. Mont Rouss (a round -topped snoAA^y summit, 
Avhi(;h seems so ini]K>rtant from Breuil, but which is in reality only 
a buttress of the higher mountain, the Chateau des Dames) had long 

n. go sunk, and the eye passed over it, scarcely heeding its existence, 
to the Bccca Salle (or Bee de Sale), — a miniature Matterhorn — and 
to other, and more important heights. Then the grand mass of the 
Dent d’Hcrens (13,714) stopped the AA^ay; a noble mountain, encrusted 
on its northern slopes Avith enormous hanging glaciers, which broke 
aAvay at mid-day in immense slices, and tlmndercd doAvn on to the 
Tiefenmatten Glacier ; and lastly, most s|diendid of all, came the Dent 
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Blanche (]4,318), soaring above the basin of the great Z’Muttgletscher. 
Such a view is hardly to be matched in the Alps, and this view is 
very rarely seen, as I Hi^)v it, i)erfe(itly uncloude<l. 

Time sped away unregarded, and the little birds which had built 
their nests on the neighlKmring cliffs had begun to chirp their evening 
hymn before I thought of returning. Half mechanically I tui7ie<l ti) 
the tent, unrolled it, ami set it up. It contained food enough for 
several days, and I resolved to stay over the night. I had started 
from Breuil without provisions, or telling Favre— the innkeeper, who 
was accustomed to my erratic ways — where T was going. I returned 
to the view. The sun was setting, and its rosy rays, blending with 
the snowy blue, had thrown a pale, pure \'iolefc far as the eye could 
see ; the valleys were drowned in purple gloom, whilst the summits 
shone with unnatural brightness : and as I sat in the door of the tent, 
and watched the twilight change to darkness, the earth seemed to 
become less earthy and almost sublime ; the world seemed dead, and 
I, its sole inhabitant. By and by, the moon as it rose brought the 
hills again into sight, and by a judicious repression of detail rendered 
the view yet more magnificent. Something in the south hung like a 
great glow-worm in the air ; it was too large for a star, and too steady 
for a meteor ; and it was long before I could realise tlie scarcely cred- 
ible fact that it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow-slope 
on the north side of Monte Viso, at a distance, as the crow flies, of 
98 miles. Shivering, at last I entered the tent and made my coffee. 
'I'he night was passed comfortably, and the next morning, tempted by 
the brilliancy of the weather, 1 proceeded yet higher in search of 
another place for a platform. 

Solitary scrambling over a pretty wide area had shewn me that a 
single individual is subjected to many diliicultics which do not trouble 
a party of two or three men, and that the <lisa<lvantages of l>eing alone 
are more felt while descending than during the ascent. In order to 
neutralise these inconveniences, I devised two little a])pliances, which 
were now brought into use for the first time. One was a claw — a kind 
of grapnel — about five inches long, made of shear steel, one-fifth of an 
inch thick. This was of use in iliflicult places where there was no 
hold within arm’s length, but where there were cracks or ledges some 
distance higher. The claw could be stuck on the end of the alpen- 
stock and dropped into such places, or, on extreme occasions, flung 
up until it attached itself to something. The edges that laid hold 
of the rocks were serrated, which tended to make them catch more 
readily, and the other end had a ring to which a roi)e was fastenetl. 
It must not be understood that this was enii)loyed for hauling one's- 
self lip for any great distance, but that it was used* in .ascending, 
at the most, for only a few y.ards .at a time. In descending, how- 
ever, it could be prudently used for a gre.ater dist.ance at a time, 
as the claws could be i)lanted firmly ; but it was necessary to keep 
the rope taut, and the pull constantly in the direction of the length 
of the implement, otherwise it had a tendepey to slip away. The 
second device was merely .a imKlific.atioii of a dodge practised by all 
climliers. It is often necessary for a solitaiy climber (or for the last 

D 
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man of a i>arty <lnrin^ a ilescoiit) to make a loop in the end of Ids 
rope, to pass it over some rocks, and to eojiie down lioldiiij^ tlie free 
end. The loop is then jerkeil off, ami the <;>roeess may be repeated. 
Jhit as it sometimes liai^pens that there are no roedvs at haml >vhi<^li 
will allow a loose loop to he used, a slijj-knot has to be resorted to, 
and the roi)e is drawn in tif^htly. (\mse(iuently, it Mill occur that it 
is not possible to jerk the loo]> oil*, atul the ro])e has to be cut tarul 
left behind. To prevent this, 1 hatl a Mrouf^ht-iron rin^ (two and a 
quarter inches in diameter and three ei*i:hths of an inch thick) attached 
to one end of my n»i)e. A Ioo|» could l»e made in a moment hy passirifj; 
the other eml of the rope througli this rinj», M'hich of course slip])ed 
up and held tightly as I descended holding the free end. A strong 
jiiece of (*ord Mas also attached to the ring, and, on arriving at the 
i»ottom, this M’as [allied ; the ring slid back again, ami the loop Mas 
M’hijqied olf readily, lly means of these tM'o sim[)le a])[>liances 1 M'as 
able to .ascend and descend rocks, M'hich otherM’ise M'ould have been 
completely inqiassjible. The combined M'cight of these tM'o things 
annainted to le.^s than half-a-pound.^ 

It has been mentioned that the rocks of the south-Mcst ridge are 
by no means dithcnll for some ilistance above the Col du Lion. This 
is true of them up to the level of the Chimney, but they steepen 
M'hen th.at is passed, ami rein.*iining smooth and M'ith but feM’ 
fractures, .and still continuing to di[> outwanls, |»rescnt sonic ste|is 
of a very uncertain kind, particularly M’hen they are glazed M’ith 
ice. At this point (just above the Chimney) the climber is obliged 
to folloM’ the southern (or Jlreuil) side of the ridge, but, in a fcM’ 
feet more, one must turn over to the northern (or Z'AFutt) side, 
M’here, in most ye.ars, nature kindly [irovides a snoM’-slo[)e. ANdien 
this is surmounted, one can again return to the crest of the ridge, 
and folloM’ it, by easy rocks, to the foot of the (Jreat ToM’cr.*^ This 
Mas the highest [loiiit attained by Mr. Hawkins in ISOO, .and it Mas 
also oui- highest on the Uth of July. 

This (ireat ToMcr is one of the most striking features of the 
ridge. It stamls out like a turret at the angle of a castle. Behind 
it a hattlenieiited M’all leads upM’anls to the citadel. Seen from the 
Thcodule pass it looks only an insignilicant pinnacle, but as one 
ap[)roaches it (on the riilge) so it seems to rise, and, Mhen one is 
.at its base, it completely conceals the upper parts of the mount«ain. 
I found here a suitable place for the tent ; M'hich, although not so 
M'ell [irotected .as the second [datform, possessed the .a<lv.ant.age of being 
.300 feet higher up ; and fascinated by the M'ildncss of the cliffs, and 
enticed by the [lerfection of the Meatlier, I M'ent on to see M'hat M as 
behind. 

The first step M'as a diflicult one. The ridge became diminished 
to the least [lossible M'idth — it M'as hard to kee[> one’s balance - .ami 
just Mdiere it M'as narroM'cst, .a more than [>c*,r[)endieular ni.ass barred 
the M'ay. Nothing fairly within arm’s reach could be laiil hold of ; 

1 Illustrations of those apiilianoes are {fi\en in Sei'amblpn amongtft the Alpx. 

- In consequence of rof*k -falls which h.ave ocoirtred, this dcscriiitioii is no long-er 
correct. " 
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it was necessary to spring up, and then to haul one’s-self over the 
sharp edge hy slieer strengtli. Progression <lirec;tly upwards was 
then inipossihle. Enorwious and appalling precipices plunged down 
to the Tiefeninatten (ilacier on the left, Init round tlie right-hand 
side it was ■just jiossihle to go. One hindrance then succeeded 
another, and much time was ccmsumed in seeking a way. I have a 
vivid reccdlcction of a gully of jnore thfin usual perplexity at the 
side of the (ireat Tower; with minute ledges and steep walls'; of the 
ledges dwindling away and at last ceasing; and of finding m 3 ’self, 
with arms ami legs divergent, fixed as if crucified, pressing against 
the rocrk, and feeling eacli rise ami fall of my chest as I lircathed ; 
of screwing my heail roiiml to hs)k for hold, and not seeing any, 
and of junifiing sidewa^’s on to the other side. ’Tis vain to attempt 
to descnihc siicih places. Whether the}’^ arc sketched with a light 
hand, or wrought out in lalKirious iletail, one stands an equal chance 
of being misunderstood. Their enchantment to the climber arises 
from their calls on his faculties, in their demands on his strength, 
and on overcoming the imj)ediments which thej' opjiose to his skill, 
'fhe non-nioiintaineering reader cannot feel this, and his interest in 
descriptions of such phwies is usually small, unless he supposes tliat 
the situations are jierilous. They are not necessarily perilous, but 
I think it is impossible to avoid giving sucb an inqiression if the 
dillicultic^s are partic.ularly insisted xipon. 

'fbere was a change in the qmality of the rock, ami there was a 
change in the a])pearance of the riilge. The rocks {talcose gneiss) 
below this spot were singularly firm ; it was rarely necessary to test 
one’s hold ; the wa^^ led over the living rock, and not \i\) rent-otf 
fragments. [hit here, all was decay and ruin. The crest of the 
ridge was shattered and cleft, and the feet sank in the chips which 
hail drifted down ; while alxive, huge blocks, hacked ami (carved by 
the haml of time, nodded to the .-^ky, looking like the grave-stones 
of giants. (.)ut of curiosity I wandered to a notch in the ridge, 
between two tottering ])iles of immense masses, which seemed to 
need but ta few ])ounds on one or tbe other siile to make them fall ; 
so nicely poised that the^' wouhl literall,y have rocked in the wind, 
for they were juit in motion by a touch ; and based on support so 
frail that I wondered they did not collapse before my ej'es. In the 
whole range of my Alpine experience I have seen nothing more 
striking than tins desolate, ruineil, and shattcrcil ridge at the back 
of the (ri’oat Tower. It is needless to sa,y that it is impossible to 
climb by the nrH of the ridge at this part ; still one is compelled 
to keep near to it, for there is no other wajr. (lenerall^’^ speaking, 
the angles on the Matterhorn are too steej) to allow the formation 
of considerable beds of snow, but here there is a corner which per- 
mits it to accumulate, and it is turned to gratefull}', for, by its 
assistance, one can ascend four times as rapidly as upon the rocks. 

The 'J'ower was now almost out of sight, and T looked over the 
central Pennine Alps to the Grand Gombin, and to the chain of Mont 
Blanc. My neighbour, the Dent d’Herens, still rose above me, al- 
though but slightly, ami the height which hiid been attained could 
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be lueaHured by its help. So far, I luul no doubts about luy ca])acity 
to descend that which had lieen ascended ; but, in a short time, on 
looking ahead, I saw that the cliffs steepened, and I turned bac.k 
(without pusliing on to them, and i;ettin<^ into inextricable difliculties), 
exultin^jf in the thought that they would be passed when we returned 
together, and that I had, Avithout ^l.ssistam^e, got nearly to the heiglit 
of tlie Dent d'Herens, and considerably higher than any one had been 
before.^ ]My exultation was a little premature. 

AUnit 5 P.M. 1 left the tent again, and thought myself as good 
as at Breuil. The friendly rope and claw had done good service, and 
had smootheued all the difficulties. I lowered myself through the 
(’himney, however, bj" making a fixture of the rope, which I then 
cut off, and left behind, as there was enough and to spare. My axe 
luul proved a great nuisance in coming down, and 1 left it in. the 
tent. It was not attached to the b&ton, but was a separate affair, 
— jin old navy Iwarding-axe. While cutting ui> the different snoAV- 
beds on the ascent, the bfiton trailed behind fastened to the rope ; 
and, Avhen climbing, the axe Avas carrictl behind, run through the 
rope tie<l round my Avaist, and Avas sufficiently out of the Avay ; l)ut 
in descemling, Avhen coming tloAvn face outAvards (as is always be.st 
Avhere it is jmssible), the head or the handle of the AA^eapon caught 
frequently .against the rocks, .ami .several times nearly U])set me. So, 
out of laziness if you Avill, it Av.as left in the tent. I paid dearly 
for the imprudcn(!e. 

The (\)l du Lion Avas jiassed, .and fifty yards more Avould have 
placed me on the ‘(?reat Staircase,’ doAvn AvhicJi one c.an run. Hut 
on arriving .at .an .angle of the dills of the Tete du Lion, Avhile skirt- 
ing the nijper edge of the siioav Avhich alnits against them, I found 
th.at the heat of the tAVO past d«ays hail nearly obliterated the steps 
Avhich had been cut Avhen coming up. 'Phe rocks hai)i»ened to be 
impracticable just at this corner, and it avjis necessary to intake the 
steps afresh. The siioav w.os too hard to beat or treail down, and at 
the angle it Avas all but ice ; half-a-dozen stejis only aattb required, 
and then the ledges could be folloAved again. So I lield to the rock 
Avith my right hand, and prodded at the snoAV Avith the point of my 
stick until a goo<l step Avas m<ade, .and then, le.aning round the angle, 
did the s.ame for the other side. So far well, but in attempting to 
jiass the corner I slipped and fell. 

The slojie avjis steep on Avhich this took j)hi(;e, and was at the top 
of a gully that led doAvn through tAvo suljordinate buttresses towanls 
the Dlacder du Lion — Avhich was just seen, a thousand feet below. 
The gully narroAved and narrowed, until there was a mere thre.ad of 
SIIOAV lying betAveen tAA^o Avails of rock, whicb came to an abrujit 
termination at the top of a precipice that intervened betAveen it .and 
the glacier. Tinagine a funnel cut in half through its length, pl.aced 
at an angle of 45 degrees, Avith its point beloAv and its concave side 
uppermost, and you Avill have a fair idea of the place. 

1 A remarkable streak of snow (marked *cravate’‘in the outline of the Matterhorn, 
as seen from the Th6odule) runs aciross the cliff at this part of the mountain. My 
highest point was somewhat higher than the lowest part of this snow, and was con- 
sequently nearly l.'{,f>00 feet above the sea. 
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Tlie knapsack lirouj^lit my head down first, and 1 pitched into 
Honie rocks about a dozen feet below ; they caiij^ht soniethirig and 
tumbled me off the edgi, head over heels, into the gully ; the 14ton 
was dashetl from my hands, and I whirled downwards in a series of 
bounds, each longer than the last ; now over ice, now into rocks ; 
striking my head four or live times, each time with increased force. 
The last bound sent me spinning tlirougli the air, in a leap of fifty 
or sixty feet, from one side of the gully to the other, and f struck 
the rocks, luckily, with the whole of my left side. They caught my 
clothes for a moment, and 1 fell back on to the snow with motion 
arrested. My head fortunately came the right side up, and a few 
frantic catches brought me to a halt, in the neck of the gully, and on 
the verge of the precipice, llaton, Init, and veil skimmed by and dis- 
appeared, and the crash of the rocks — which I had started- as they 
fell on to the glacier, told how narrow Iiad been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight Inmnds. . 
Ten feet more would luivc taken me in one gigantic leaj) of 800 feet 
on to the glacier below. 

The situation was sufficiently serious. The rocks could not be let 
go for a moment, «and the blood was spirting out of more than twenty 
cuts. The most serious ones were in the head, and I vainly tried to 
close them with one hand, whilst holding on with the other. It was 
useless ; the blood jerked out in blinding jets at each pulsation. At 
last, in a moment of inspiration, I kicked out a big lump of snow, 
and stuck it as a plaster on my head. The idea was a happy one, 
and the How of blood diminished. Then, scrambling up, 1 got, not 
a moment too soon, to a place of safety, anrl fainted away. The sun 
was setting when consciousness returned, and it was pitch dark before 
the (Ireat Staircase was descended ; but, by a combination of luck 
anil care, the whole 4901) feet of descent to Hreuil was accomplished 
without a slip, or once missing the way. 1 entered the inn stealthily, 
wishing to escape to my room unnoticed. But Ftavre met me in the 
|)assage, demanded “Who is it?” .screamed Avith fright Avhen he got 
a light, and aroused the household. Twh) dozen heads then held 
.solemn council over mine, wdth more talk than action. The iifitives 
Avere unanimous in recommending that hot Avine mixed AA'ith salt 
should be’ rubbed into the cuts. I protested, but they insisted. It 
was all the doctoring they receiA'cd. Whether their rapid healing Avas 
to be attributed to that simple remedy, or to a good state of health, 
is a question. 1'hey closeil up remarkaldy (piickly, and. in a feAv days 
I Avas able to move again. ^ 

Fourth attempt in 1862. — The ucavs of this accident brought Jean- 
Antoine Tarrel up to Breuil, ami along with the haughty chius.seur 
came one of his relatives, a strong and able young felloAv named 
Cmsar. With these tAA^o men and Meynct I made another start on 
the 23rd of July. We got to the tent Avithoiit any trouble, tand on 
the folloAving day had ascended beyond the ToAA’er, and Avere pick- 
ing our way cautiously over the loose rocks behind (Avhere my traces 

1 1 received much attention from a kind Eng^lieh lady (Mrs. J. H. Daniell) who was 
staying in the inn. 
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of the week ]»efore were well { 4 )j>arent) in lovely weather, when one 
of tlu»se al>oniinahle and almost instantaneous ehanges occurred, to 
which the Matterhorn is so liable on its softthern side. Mists were 
created out of invisible vapours, and in a few minutes snoAV fell 
heavily. M’e sto])po<l, as this part wjis exceetlin^ly diilicult, and, 
unwilling to retreat, remainetl on the spot several hours, in hopes 
that anotlier chanj^e would occur ; Imt, as it did not, we at length 
went down to the base of the (.Jreat 'Fower, and commence<l to 
make a third ])hitforni,^ at the heif^ht of 12,91)2 feet above the sea. 
It still continued to snow, and we took refuge in the tent. Carrel 
argued that the weather laid broken up, and that the iiiouiitain 
wouhl become so glazed with ice ius to render any attem]>t futile ; 
and I, that the change w.os only temporary, and that the rocks were 
too hot to allow ice to form u|H>n them. I wished to stay until the 
weather improved, but my leader would not endure contrailiiition, 
grew more positive, and insisted that we must go down. We went 
clown, «and when we got ludow the Col his opinion was found to be 
wrong; the cloud was (‘onlined to the upper feet, and outside 

it there was brilliant Meat her. 

(’arrel Mas not an easy man to manage. He Mas |>erfectly auare 
tliat he Mas the cock (»f the Val Tournanche, and he commanded 
the other men as by right, lie Mas equally conscious that he Mas 
indispensable to me, and took no pains to conceal his knoM'lcdge of 
the fact. If ho had been commanded, or if he had been entreated 
to stop, it Mould ha\e been all the same. Jhit, let me repeat, he 
Mas the only Hrst-rate climber I could liinl who belio\ed that the 
mountain Mas not inaccessible. With him I had hopes, but M’ithout 
him none; so he Mas allowed to »lo as lie wouhl. His will on this 
occasion was almost iucouq»rehensible. He certainly could not he 
charged with cowardice, for a bolder man couhl hardly be found ; 
nor M’as he turning aw'ay on account of dilliculty, for nothing to 
which Me had yet coJiie seemed to be difficult to him : and his strong 
personal desire to make the .ascent Mas evident. There Mas no 
occasion to come doMii on a(;count of fooil, for we ha<l taken, to 
guard against this very casualty, enough to last for a week ; and 
there M'as no danger, and little or no discomfort, in stopjnng in the 
tent. It seemed to me that he was sinnning out the ascent for his 
oM’ii purposes, and that although he wished very much to be the 
first man on the toj), ami did not object to be accoiiqianied by 
any one else .who hafl the .same wish, he ha<l no intention of letting 
one sufrceed too sooii^— perliaps to give a greater ai>pear.ance of eclat 
when the tiling w^as accomplished. As he feareil no rival, he may 
have supposeil that the more <litliculties he made the more valuable 
he would be e,stimated ; though, to do him justice, he never shewed 
any great hunger for money, fii.s demands were fair, not excessive ; 
but he always stiimlatcd for .so much per day, and so, under any 
circumstances, he did not do iMwlly. 

1 This W'as at Hie position occupieci l)y the ihij^her of tiiu two cahaiieM seen in tiic 
accoiiii>aaying illustration, which ia from a photograph taken by myself in 18 %. The 
up2)el' hut is how in a precarious condition. The lower one was put up in 18 U 8 . 
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Vexed at havinjjf iny time thus frittered away, I was still well 
pleased when he volunteered to start again on the niorroAv, if it was 
line. We were to advance the. tent to the fdht of the Tower, to iix 
roj)es in the most diflienlt jiarts l)eyoiid, and to make a push for 
the summit on the following day. 

Fifth attempt in 1862.- -The next morning (Frit lay the 25th) when 
I arose, gooil little Meyiiet wfis ready and waiting, and he said that 
the two (\*irrcls had gone oil* some time before, and had left word 
that they intcndeil marniot-huiiting, as the day was favourable for 
that sport. My holiday had nearly expired, and these men clearly 
coiiltl not be relietl uism ; so, as a last resort, I j)roposetl to the 
hunchback to accompany me alone, to see if we couhl not get higher 
than iH'iore, though of reaching the summit there was little or no 
hope. He did not hesitate, ami in a few hours we stood- -for the 
third time together — upon the Col du Lion. It was the lii-st time 
Meynet had seen the view unclouded. The poor little deformed 
peas<aiit gazed upon it silently and reverently for a time, and then, 
imcoiLsciously, fell on one knee in an attitude of adoration, aid 
clasped his hands, exclaiming in ecstasy, “Oh, beautiful mountains!” 
His actions were as appro[)riate as bis words were natural, and tears 
bore witness to the reality of his emotion. 

Our power was too limited to a<lvance the tent, so we slej)t at the 
old station, and starting very early the next morning, passed the place 
where we had turned back on the 24tb, and, subsequently, my highest 
point on the IDth. We found the crest of the rhlge so treacherous 
that we took to the clifls on the right, although most unwillingly. 
Little by little we fought our way uj), but at length we were both 
spread-eagled on the all but i»erpeiidicular face, unable to advance, 
and barely able to descend. We returned to the ridge. It was almost 
ecfually dillicult, ami inlinitely more unstable ; and at length, after 
having j)ushe<l our attemjits as far as was prudent, I determined to 
return to Hreuil, and to have a light ladtler made to assist us to 
overcome some of the steepest parts. ^ 1 expected, too, that by this 

time ('arrel woiihl have had enough marmot-hunting, and would ileign 
to acconi])any us again. 

We came down at a great pace, for we were now" so familiar with 
the mountain, and with each other's wants, that we knew' immediately 
when to give a heli)ing hand, and w'hcn to let alone. The rocks also 
were in a better state than I had ever seen them, being almost entirely 
free from glaze of ice. Meynet w"as always merriest on the difficult 
parts, and, upon the most difficult, kept on enunciating the senti- 
ment, “ We can only die once,” a thought which seemed to afford him 
infinite satisfaction. We arrived at the inn early in the evening, 
and 1 found my })rojeets suinniarily and unexpectedly knocked on the 
head. 

1 Diis appeared to be the most difficult ])art of the mountain. One was driven to 
keep to the edj^e of the rid^e, or \ cry near to it ; and at the point where we turned 
back (which was almost as hi^h as the hiyheM ]>art of the ‘ cravate,* and pcrha})s 100 
feet hif^her than my scramble oh the 10th) there we^ smooth walls seven or eight feet 
high in evfU’.V direction, which were impassable to a<«ngle man, and whiclt could only 
be surmounted 4)y the assistance of ladders, or by using one's comrades os ladders. 
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Dr. Tyndall tries again (1862). — Professor Tyndall liorl arrived 
while we were absent, and Inwl engaged both ('a*sar and * Jean- Antoine 
(barrel, lienneii was als6 with him, together with a powerful and active 
friend, a Valaisan guide, named Anton Walter. They had a ladder 
already pre]>arefl, provisions were being collected, and they intended 
to sti'irt on the following morning (Sunday). This new arrival took 
me by surprise. IJennen, it will l)e remem1)ered, refused jMunt-hlank 
to take Professor Tyndall on the Matterhorn in 1801. “He >vas dead 
against any attempt on the mountain,” says Tyndall. He was now 
eager to set out. J’rofessor Tyndall has not explained in what way 
this revolution came alsmt in his ginMe. I was equally astonished at 
the faithlessness of (barrel, and attributed it to pi(iue at our having 
presumed to do without him. It wjis useless to compete with the 
Professor and his four men, who were ready to start in a few hours, 
so I waited to sec what would come of their attempt. 

Everything secme<l to favour it, and they set out on a line morning 
in high s]nrits, leaving me tortnented with envy and all uncharitable- 
ness. If they succeeded, they carrictl of! the prize for which*! hatl 
been so long struggling ; and if they failed, tliere was no time to 
m.ake auotlier attempt, for I wjis due in a few days more in London. 
When this came lioine clearly to me, I resolved to leave Breuil at 
once, but, when ])acking up, found that some necessaries had lx*en 
left beliind in tlie tent. So I went oil* about mid-day to recover 
them ; caught the arn.iy of the Professor before it reached the (’ol, 
as they were going very slowlj' ; left them there (stopping to take 
food), and went on to the tent. I was near to it when all at once 
I heard a noise aloft, and, on looking up, perceived a stone of at 
least a foot cube Hying straight at my heiul. [See illustration on p. 
42.] I ducked, and scrambled under the lee side of a friendly rock, 
while the missile went by with a loud buzz. It was the advanced 
guard of a perfect storm of stones, which des(!cnded with infernal 
clatter <lown the very edge of the ridge, leaving a trail of dust behind, 
with a strong smell of sulphur, that told who had sent them. The 
men below were on the hM)k-out, but the stones did not come near 
them, and breaking away on one side descended to the glacier. 

1 waited at the tent to welcome the Professor, and when he arrived 
went down to Breuil. Early next morning some one ran to me saying 
that a Hag was seen on the summit of the Matterhorn. It was not 
so, however, althougli I saw that they had passed the place >\here 
we had turned back on the 26th. I had now no doubt of their final 
success, for they had got beyond the point which Carrel, not less than 
myself, had always considered to be the most questionable j)lace on 
the whole mountain. Cp to it there was no choice of route. I suppose 
that at no one point between it and the Col was it possible to diverge 
a dozen paces U) the right or left ; but bej'oml it it was otherwise, 
and we had always agreed, in our debates, that if it could be ptossed. 
success was certain. The accompanying outline from a sketch taken 
from the door of the inn at Breuil will lielj) to explain. The letter 
B indicates the position of the Creat Tower; c the ‘cravate’ (the 
strongly- marked streak of snow referred to on p. 40 which we just 
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failed to .arrive at on the 2()th) ; D the place where we now saw some- 
thin «5 that looked like, a llaj^. Hehind tlie point D a nearly level ridge 
leads ui> to the foot of the final ])eak. This will be umlerstoud by a 
reference to the outline upon p. 44, where the same letters indicate 
the same places. It was just now said, we considered that if the 
point c could be [)assed, success was certain. Tyn<lall was at D very 
early in the itiorning, and T did not doubt th.at he would reach the 
summit, although it yet reimained problematical whether he would be 
able to stand on tlie very highest point. The summit was evidently 



B. GREAT TOWER. 0. CRAVATE. 

O. END OF THE SHOULDER. F. GREAT COULOIR. 


formed of a long ridge, on which tliere were two points nearly e<pially 
elevated so ecpially that one could not say which w.as the highest 
and between the two there seemed to be a ilce]» notch markcil G on 
the outline, which might defeat one at the very last moment 

My kna]>sack >vas jiacked, and I luul drunk a parting glfiss of wine 
with Favre, who was jubil.ant at the success which was to make the 
fortune of his inn ; but 1 could not bring myself to leave until the 
result was he<ard, and lingered .about, as a foolish lover hovers round 
the object of his .affections, even .after he hfis been contemptuously 
rejected. The sun hful set before the men wore descried coming over 
the ]).astures. There w.as no spring in their stops- they, too, were 
defeated. The (.’arrels hid their he.ads, and the others said, as men 
will do when they have been beaten, that the mount.ain was horrible, 
impossible, and so forth. Professor Tyndall told me they had arrived 
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within a stone's -throw of the snnnnit, {intl admonished me to have 
nothing more to do with the mountain. I understood him to say 
that he should not try a^in, and ran dow/l to the village of Val 
Tournanclic, almost inolined to believe that the mountain was in- 
accessible ; leaving the tent, ropes, and other matters in the liands 
of Favre, to be placed at the disposal of any person who wished 
to ascend it, more, I am afraid, out of irony than for generosity. 
There may have l)een those who believed that the Matterhorn could 
be ascended, hut, anyhow, their faith did not bring forth works. No 
one trie<l again in lS(i‘2. 


TfeTE DU LION DENT BLANCHE 



A. COL DU LION. B. GREAT TOWER. C. CRAVATE. 
D. SHOULDER. E. TYNDALL’S FARTHEST. 


My seventh attempt to ascend the Matterhorn (1863). -In the 
spring of 1803, 1 heard the cause of the failure of Profes.sor 'Fyndall, 
and learnt that the case was not so hojieless as it a])peare<l to he at 
one time. I found that he arrived as far only as the northern en<l 
of ‘the shoulder.’ The point at which, he .says, they “sat ilown with 
broken h(»pes, the summit within a stone’s -throw of us,* but still 
defying us,” was not the notch or cleft at G (which is literally within 
a stone’s-throw of the summit), but another and more formiilahle cleft 
that intervene.s between the northern end of ‘the shoulder’ and the 
commencement of the final peak. It is marked E on the accompanying 
outline, ('arrel and all the men who had been with me knew of the 
existence of this cleft, and of the pinnacle which rose between it and 
the final peak ; and we had frequently talked akiut the best manner 
of passing the place. On this we disagreed, but w^e were both of 

1 It is not easy to understand how Dr. Tyndall and Hennen overlooked the exi.stenoc 
of this cleft, for it is seen over several |join^ of tlie comi)ass, and |iarticiilarly well from 
the southern side of the Th^oilule pass. Still more ditHciilt is it to explain liow the 
Professor came to consider that he was only stone's -throw’ from the summit; for, 
when he got to the end of ‘ the shoulder,’ he mus^^have been aware that the wfwh 
height qf the jmfil peaJc was still above him. 
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opinion that when we got to ‘the shoulder/ it would he necessary 
to ))ear down gradually to the right or to the left, to avoid coming 
to the ifo/j of the no4ch. Tyndall’s party, after arriving at ‘the 
shoulder,’ was led by his guides along the cre.st of the ridge, and, 
consequently, when they got to its northern end, they came to the 
top of the notch, instead of the l)ottoni — to the dismay of all but 
the Carrels. Dr. Tyndall .said “the mountain is 14,800 feet high, 
and 14,600 feet had been accomplished.” He greatly deceived himself ; 
by" the barometric measurements of Signor Giordano the notch is no 
less than 800 feet lielow the summit. 

I .sauntered up the valley on July 31, and got to Breuil when all 
were asleep. A halo roun<l the moon jiromised watery weather, and 
we were not disappointed, for, on the next day (August 1), rain fell 
heavily, Jind when the clouds lifted for a time, we saw that new 
snow lay thickly over everything higher than 9000 feet. J.-A. Carrel 
was ready and waiting (as I had determined to give the i>old crags- 
man another chance) ; and he did not need to say that the Matterhorn 
would be impracticable for several days after all this ne>v snow, even 
if the weather were to arrange itself at once. Whilst waiting, we 
niaile the tour of the mountain, and returned to Hreuil after the 
absence of six days. 

(barrel Inul ca?'/(i blanche in the matter of g\iides, and his choice 
fell upon his relative Ca*sar, Luc Meynet, and two others who.se names 
1 do not know. These men were now brought together, and our 
preparations were comjileted, as the weather was clearing up. We 
reste<l on Sunday, August 9, eagerly watching the lessening of the 
mists around the great peak, and .started just before dawn U[>on the 
loth, on a still and cloudless morning, which seemed to juomise a 
happy termination to our enterpri.se. 

By going always, though gently, we arrived uj)on the Col dii Lion 
before nine o’clock. Changes >vere apparent. Familiar ledges iiad 
vanished ; the platform, whereupon my tent had stood, looketl very 
forlorn, its stones had been scattcreil by wind and frost, and hail 
h.alf disappeared ; and the summit of the Col itself, which in 1862 
had always been respectably brotad, and covereil by .snow, was now 
sharper than the ridge of any church roof, and was hard ice. Already 
we had found that the bail weather of the pa.st week had done its 
work. The rocks for several hundred feet below the Col were 
varni.shed with i(!e. Loose, incoherent snow covered the older and 
harder beds below, and we nearly lost our loader through its 
treacherou.sness. He stepped on some snow* which .seemed firm, and 
rai.sed his axe to deliver a swinging blow, but, just as it was highest, 
the crust of the slope upon Avliich he stood broke away, and poured 
down in serpentine streams, leaving long, bare strips, which glittered 
in the sun, for they were glassy ice. Carrel, with admirable re^idiness, 
flung himself back on to tlie rock oft’ wliich he had stepped, and 
was at once secured. He simply remarked, “It is time we were tied 
U[»,” and, after we hml been tied up, he went to work again as if 
nothing had happened. 

We had abundant illustrations during the next two hours of the 
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value of a rope to eliiiihers. We were tied up rather widely apart, 
aiul advanced, "cucrallj^, in pairs, (‘arrel, who led, was followed 
closely l»y another man, who lent him a shoilder or placed an axe- 
head under Ids feet, wlien there was need ; and when this couple 
were well j>laced the second pair advanced, in similar fashion, — the 
rope heiiijr drawn in hy those alK)ve, and paid out j^rjidually by those* 
Iwlow. The leading men a^ain advanced, or the third ])air, and so 
on. This manner of progression was slow, but suie. One man only 
moved at a time, and if he slipped (and we frejiuently did slip) he 
could slide scarcely a foot without bein^ checked by the others. 
The rertiiinty and of the method ^^‘ive conlidence to the one 

wJio was movin^^ and not only nerved liim to ])nt out his j»owers to 
the utmost, but sustained nerve in really ditlioult situations. For 
these rocks (which, it has been alreaily said, were easy enoup;h under 
onlinary circumstances) were now dillicnilt in a hi^h decree. 'Fhe 
siiow-Avater which had trickled <low’n for many days past in little 
streams, had taken, naturally, the very route by whi»*h we w'ished 
to ascend ; and, refrozen in the ni;^ht, had ^da^cd the slabs over 
which we had to juiss,- sometimes Avith a line lilm of ice as thin i.s 
a sheet of pai»er, and sometimes so thickly that w^c could almost 
cut footste[M in it. The weather Avas superb, the men made lij^ht of 
the toil, ami shouteil to rouse the echoes from the Dent d’llcrens. 

We Avent on ^^aily, passed the second tent jilatform, the (’himney, 
and the other well-rememberetl jioints, and reckoned, confidently, on 
sleeping: that ni<;ht upon the top of ‘the shoulder’; but, before Ave 
had well arrived at the foot of the tJreat 'I'ower, a sudden rush of 
cold air Avarned us to look out. 

It Avas ditlicult to say Avhere this air came from. It did n!>t bloAv 
as a Avind, but descended rather as the Avatcr in a shower-bath ! All 
Avas tr€an<[uil a^ain ; the atmosjihcre shand no si^^ns of disturbance ; 
there Avas a dead calm, and not a speck of cloud to be seen anyAvhere. 
lint Ave did not remain very loiij; in this state. The cold air came 
a<(ain, and this time it was ditlicult to say Avhere it did not come 
from. We jammed doAvn our hats Jis it beat a}j;ainst the rid^^e, and 
screamed anion<rst the craj's. Ilefore aax* had ji;ot to the foot of the 
ToAver, mists had been formed alx)vc and beloAA\ Tliey aj)peared at 
tirst in small, isolated patches (in seAxral j)laces at the same time), 
Avhich danced .and jerked and Avere tom into shreds by the Aviml, 
'*ut ji^rew larger under the process. They Avere unite<l together, .and 
rent again, — sheAAdng us the blue sky for a moment, and blotting it 
out the next ; and .augmented! incessantly, until the Avhole heavxns 
were fille»l wdth Avhirling, boiling clouds. Before we could take ott‘ 
our packs, and get hinder any kind of shelter, a hurricane of siioav 
burst upon us from the east. It fell very heavily, and in a fcAv 
minutes the ridge Avas covered by it. “What shall avc do?” I 
.shouted to Carrel. “ Monsieur,” sahl he, “ the Avind is bad ; the 
Aveather has changed; Ave are heavily laden. Here is a line gite ; let 
us stop ! If Ave go on we shall be half- frozen. That is wy opinion.” 
No one differed from him ; so Ave fell to work to make a phice for 
the tent,- and in a couple of Ijours compl^fted the platform wliich Ave 
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ha<l (ioinnicnced in 18fi2. The elonds had blackened durin^^ that 
time, and we had Jiardly finished our task l^efore a tliiiriderstorm 
broke upon us with appallin;^ fury, Forked li^^htniii*' shot out at 
tlie turrets above, and at the cra^s below. It wfis so cdose that we. 
(piailed at its <larts. It seemed to scorcli us, — we were in the very' 
focus of the storm. The thunder M'as simultaneous with the flashes ; 
short and sharp, and more like the noise of a rloor that is violently 
slammed, multiplied a thousand-fold, than any noise to which I can 
compare it. 

The wind durin;^ all tJiis time seemed to blow tolerably con- 
sistently from the east. It smote the tent so vehemently (notwit Ji- 
standin^^ it Wfis jjartly protected by rocks) that we had ;,Tave fears 
our refii^jfe nii<^ht be blown away bodily, with ourselves inside ; so, 
durin^f some of the lulls, we issued out and built a wall to wind- 
ward. At half-past three the win<l chanj^ed to the north-west, and 
the clouds vanished. We immediately took the opportunity to send 
down one of the jsirters (under protection of some of the others, a 
little beyond tJie Col du JJon), as the tent could not accommodate 
more than five persons. From this time to sunset the weather was 
variable. It was sometimes blowinj' and snowin<^ hard, and some- 
times a dead calm. The bad weather was evidently confined to the 
Mont Cervin, for when the clouds lifted we could see everything that 
could be seen from our gite. Monte \'iso, nearly a hundred miles oft’, 
was clear, and the sun set gorgeously behind the range of Mont lllanc. 
We passed the night com for Ubly —even luxuriously- in our blanket- 
bags, but there was little chance of sleeping, between the noise of 
the wind, of the thunder, and of tlie falling rocks. I forgave the 
thunder for the sake of the lightning. A more splendid spectacle than 
its illumination of the Matterhorn crags I do not expect to see. 

We turned out at 3.30 A.M. on the 1 1th, and were dismayed to 
find that it still continued to snow. At 0 A.M. it ceased to fall, 
and the sun shewed itself feebly, so we j)acked iq) our baggage, 

and set out to try to get u])on ‘ the shoulder.’ M’e struggled u])- 

wards until eleven o’clock, and then it commenced to snow again. 
We held a council ; the opinions expressed at it were unanimous 
against advancing, ami 1 decided to retreat. F’or we had risen less 
than 300 feet in the i)ast two hours, and had not even arrived at 
the rope which Tyndall’s party left behind, attached to the rocks, 
in 1862. At the same rate of progression it would have taken 
Us from four to five hours to get ujwm ‘the shoulder.’ Not one of 
us cared to attcuupt to uo so under the existing circumstances ; 
for besides having to move our own weight, which was sufliciently 
troublesome at this j)art of the ridge, we had \o trans])ort mucli 
heavy baggage, tent, blankets, and jirovisions, ladder, ami 450 feet 
of rope, besides many other smaller matters. These, however, were 

not the most serious considerations. Supposing that we got upon 

‘the shoulder,’ we might find ourselves detained there several days, 
unable either to go uj) or down.' I could not risk any such deten- 

* Since then several persons have fouml themselves in this predicament for five or 
six consecutive days ! 
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tion, being under obligations to appear in London at the end of the 
week. 

We returned to Breuil in the course of«the afternoon. It was 
quite line there, and the tenants of the inn received our statonieuts 
with evident scepticism. They were astonished to learn that we 
had been exposed to a snow-storm of twenty-six hours’ duration. 
“ Why,’’ said Favre, the innkeeper, “ ux have luul no snow ; it has 
been tine all the time you have Ikscii absent, and there has been 
only that small cloud upon the mountain.” Ah ! that small cloud ! 
None except those who have hatl exjierience of it can tell what a 
formidable obstacle it is. 

I arrivetl at rbatillon at midnight on the llth, <iefeated and <lis- 
consolate ; but, like a gambler who loses each throw, only the more 
eager to have another try, to see if the luck Avould change ; and re- 
turned to London ready to devise fresh combinations, and to form new 
})lans. 

Abandonment of the South-West Ridge. - All of my attempts 
up to this time, as w<‘ll as those made by the chasseurs of Val 
Tournanche, Mr. Hawkins, and Prof. Tyndall, luul been made l»y 
way of the south-west ridge. Why abandon a route whi<'h had been 
shewn to be feasible up to a certain ]u»intV I gave it up for four 
reasons. 1. On account of a growing disinclination for nrrtrs, and 
preference for snow, or rock-faces. 2. Because I was persuaded that 
meteorological disturbances were likely to bailie us again and again 
on the southern side of the mountain. H. Because I found that the 
east face was a gross iiiqiosition —it looked not far from perpendicular, 
while its angle was, in fact, scarcely more than 40'. 4. Because I 

okserved for myself that the strata of the mountain dii)ped to the 
west-south-west. Let us consider, first, why most [lersons receive such 
an exaggerated impression of the steepness of the eastern face. 

Wlien one looks at the Mattei'horn from Zermatt, the mountain 
is regarde<l (nearly) from the north-east. The face that fronts the 
east is consequently neither seen in profile nor in full front, but 
almost half-way between the two ; it looks, therefore, more steep 
than it really is. The majority of those who visit Zermatt go uji 
to the Killelberg, or to the (lornergrat, and from these places the 
mountain naturally looks still more jirecipitous, because its eastern 
face (which is almost all that is seen of it) is viewed more directly 
in front. From the Biflel hotel the slope seems to be set at an angle 
of 70'\ If the tourist goes .southwards, and crosses the Theodiile pass, 
he gets, at one point, immediately in front of the eastern face, which 
then seems to ha absolutely perpendicular, (Comparatively few persons 
correct the erroneous imjjressions they receive in these quarters by 
stucfyiiig the face in profile, ami most go away with a very incorrect 
and exaggerated hlea of the precipitousness of this side of the moun- 
tain, becaujje they have considered the question from one point of view 
alone. 

' Several years passed away Ixjfore 1 shook myself clear of my 
early and false impressions regarding .J^lie steepness of this side of 
the Matterhorn. First of all, I noticed that there were places on 
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tliis eastern face where snow remained j>ermanent]y all the year 
round. I do not speak of snow in gullies, but of considerable slopes 
which are aliout half-wH^ up the face. Such l>eds as these could not 
(iontinue to remain throughout the summer, unless the snow had been 
able to accumulate in the winter in large masses ; and snow cannot 
accumulate and remain in large masses, in a situation such as this, 
at angles much exceeding 45'". Hence I was bound to conclude that 
the eastern face was many degrees removed from perpendicularity ; 
and, to l)e sure on this point, I went to the slopes between the 
/’Muttgletscher and the Matterhorngletscher, above the cliAlets of 
Staftel, whence the face could he seen in ]>rofile. Its appearance 
from this direction is amazing to those wlio liave seen it only from 
the east. It looks so totally different from the apparently sheer 
and ])erfectly uiK^limhahle cliff one sees from the Riffclherg, that it is 
liard to believe the two slopes are one and the same thing. Its angle 
scarcely exceeds 40". 

A step was made when this was learnt. This knowle<lgc alone 
would not, howevei*, have caused me to try an ascent by the eastern 
face instead of by the south-west ri<lge. h'orty degrees may not seem 
a formidahle inclination, nor is it for only a small cliff. Ihit it is 
very unusual to find so stcei) a gra<lient maintained continuously as 
the general angle of a great mountain-slope, and very few instances 
can he (juotod from the High Alps of such an angle being ]>reserved 
over a rise of 3000 feet. 

I do not think that the stee]mess or the height of this clilV would 
have detciTcd climbers from attempting to 
ascend it, if it bad not, in addition, looked 
so repulsively smooth. Men dcsjiairetl of 
finding anything to grasp. Now, some of 
the dilliculties of the south-west ridge came 
from the smoothness of the rocks, although 
that ridge, even from a distance, seemed to 
be well broken up. How much greater, 
then, might not have been the dilliculty of 
climbing a face which looked smooth and 
unbroken close at hami V 

A more serious hindrance U> mounting 
the south-west ridge is found in the dij) of 
its rocks to the west-south -west. The great 
mass of the Matterhorn, it is now well ascer- 
tained, is composed of regularly stratified 
rocks,^ which rise towards the east. It has 
been mentioned, more than once, that the 
rocks on some portions of the ridge leading 
from the (-ol du Lion towards the summit 
dip outwards, and that fractured edges over- 
hang. This is shewn in the annexe^l diagram, Fig. A. ' It will be 
reatlily understood that such an arrangement is not favourable for 
climl)ers, and that the degree of ftwility with which rocks can be ascended 

1 Upon this subject see the note hy Signor K. Giordano in the Appendix. 

£ 
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tliat are so disposed, must depend very much upon the frequency or 
paucity of fissures and joints. Tlie rocks of the soutli-west rid^e 
afe sulticiently provided with cracks, hut if'iit were otherwise, tlieir 
texture and arrangement would remler them unassaihihle. 

It is not possible to go a single time u]>oii the rocks of the south- 
west ridge, from the Col du Lion to the foot of the (ireat Tower, 
without observing the prevalence of their outward dip, and that their 
fractured edges liave a tendency to overhang; nor can one fail to 
notice it is upon this account that most of the debris, which is rent 
oil* by frost, does not remain in f^itu hut pours down in showers over 
tlie surrounding cliffs. 

The fact that the mountain is comiKised of a series of stratified 
beds was pointed out long ago. De Saussure remarked it, and re- 
corded explicitly, in hi> 7’m/v/.v (§ i2;243), that they “rose to the 
north-east at an angle of alsmt 45 FoHkjs noticed it also ; and 
gave it as his opinion that the beds were “less inclined, or nearly 
horizontal.” He added, “ De Saussure is no doubt correct.” The 
truth, I think, lies lictween the two. 

I was acquainted with luith of the al)Ovc-quotc<l passages, but -lid 
not turn the knowledge to any ]»ractical account until 1 re-observed 
the same fact for myself. It was not until after my repulse in 1803, 
that I referred the ]»eculiar difficulties of the south-west ridge to the 
dip of the strata ; but when once ])ersuade<l that structure and not 
texture wiis the real inijiediment, it was reasonable to infer that the 
opposite side, that is to say tlie eastern face, might bo comparatively 
easy. In brief, that an arrangement should be found like Fig. b, 
instead of like Fig. a. This trivial deduction was the key to the 
ascent of the Matterhorn. 

The point was. Did the strata continue with a similar dij) through- 
out the mountain? If they diil, then the great eastern face, insteail 
of being hopelessly imi>racticable, should be quite the reverse. In 
faet, it wouhl be a great natural staircase, with steps inclining in- 
wards ; and, if it were so, its smooth aspect might be of no account, 
for the smallest stejis, inclined in this fashion, afford good footing. 

In <June, 1865, when descending the Z’Muttgletscher, I brought these 
facts to the notice of my guides, Michel Croz, C^hristian Aimer, and 
Franz Jiiener ; but, althougli they reailily admitted that they had been 
deceived as to the steepness of the eastern face, they were far from 
being satisfied thiit the slope would be easy to climb, and the two 
latter were averse to making an attempt upon it. I yielded to their 
reluctance, and went to examine an alternative route by a great gully ^ 
which leacls from the Glacier du Mont (’ervin to a point high up on 
the south-eastern ridge. We found that this gully was afflicted by 
falling rocks,^ and unanimously agreed that it was not a suitable route. 
My renewe<l proposition to attack the e*astern face did not find favour. 

The men clustered together, and advocated leaving the mountiiin alone. 
Aimer asked, with more j)oint than iwliteness, “Why don’t you try to go up 
a mountain which cati bo ascended?” “It is impossible,” chimed in Biener. 

1 Marked F on the Map of the Matterhorn and its Glaciers, and on the outline upon 
n. 43. 2 See ScratnbUnt atnondtd the Aim. chan. xv. 
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stud Cihjz, we cross to the other side we shall lose three days, and 
very likely shall not succeed. You want to make ascents in the chain of Mont 
Blanc, and 1 believe they c^ 1)0 made. But I shall not be able to mdke them 
with you if 1 spend those days hero, for 1 must bo at Chamonix on the ‘27th.” 
There was force in what he said, and his words made me hesitate. I relied 
upon his strong arms for some work which it was expected would be unusually 
difficult. Snow began to fall ; that settled the matter, and I gave the word 
hi retreat. Wo went V)ack to Breiiil, and on to the village of Val Tournanche, 
where wo slept ; and the next day proceeded to ChAtillon, and thence up the 
Valley of Aosbi to Courmayeur. 

I cannot but regret that the counsels of the guides prevailed. If 
C-roz had not uttered his well-intentioned words, he might still have 
been living. He parted from us at (liamonix at the appointed time, 
but by a strange chance we met again at Zermatt three weeks later, 
and two days afterwards he perished liefore my eyes on the very 
mountain from which we turned away, at his advice, on the 21st of 
June. 

On the 7th of July, 1865,^ I crossed the Va Cornere pass, in com- 
pany w’ith Christian Aimer and Franz Biener, en route for Breuil. 
My thoughts were fixed on the Matterhorn, and my guides knew 
that 1 wislied them to accompany me. They had an aversion to the 
mountain, and repeatedly expressed their belief that it \vas useless 
to try to ascend it. Anythinrf but Matterhorn, dear sir!” said 
Aimer; ^^anythbuf Imt Matterhorn.” He did not spea,k of difficulty 
or of danger, nor was he shirking work. He offered to go anywhere; 
but lie entreated that the Matterliom should be abandoned. Both 
men spoke fairly enough. They did not think that an ascent couhi 
be made ; and for their own credit, as well as for my sake, they did 
not wish to undertake a business which, in their opinion, would only 
lead to loss of time and money. 

I sent them on to Breuil, and walked down to Val Tournanche to 
look for Jean- Antoine Carrel. He was not there. The villagers said 
that he, and three others, had started on the dth to try the Matter- 
horn by the old way, on their own a(;count. They will have no 
luck, I thought, for the clouds were low down on the mountains ; 
and 1 walked up to Breuil, fully expecting to meet them. Nor was 
I disappointed. About half-way uj) 1 saw a group of men clustered 
around a chAlet upon the other side of the torrent, and, crossing 
over, found that the party had returned. Jean- Antoine and Ciosar 
were there, C. E. (forret, and tf.-J. Maquignaz. They had had no 
success. The weather, they said, had been horrible, and they had 
scarcely reached the Glacie*’ du Lion. 

I explained the situation to Carrel, and proposed that we, with 
Cicsar and another man, should cross the Theodule by moonlight on 
the 9th, and that upon the 10th we should pitch the tent as high 
as possible upon the east face. He was unwilling to abandon the 
old route, and urged me to try it again. I promised to do so pro- 
vided the new route failed. This satisfied him, and he agreed to my 

1 Having in the interim ascended the Grandes Jorosses and crossed the Col Dolent 
with Croz, Aimer and Biener ; and ascended the Aiguille Verte and the Ruinette, and 
crossed the Col de Tal^fre with Aimer and Biener only. See Scrainbles ainongst the 
Alp»t chaps, xvi-xx. 
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proposal. I then went np to Brenil, and diseluirj^etl Aimer and Biener 
- witli mneli re^jfret, for no two men ever served me more faithfully 
or more Millinj!;!}’. On the next day they efossed to Zermatt. 

The 8th was oeeupied with preparations. The weather was stormy ; 
and hlaek, rainy vajumrs ohseured the mountains. Towards eveninjf 
a youn^ man eame from \’al Tournanehe, and reported tliat an 
Enj^lishman was lyin;;^ there, extremel}' ill ; and on the morning; of 
Sunday the 9th 1 went down the valley to look after the sick man. 
On iny way 1 ]>assed a foreipi }j;entlcnian, with a mule and several 
porters laden with haj^^^aj^e. Amoii'^st these men were .lean -Antoine 
and Civsnr, carryin^^ some barometers. “Hullo!’’ I said, “what are 
you doin»x?” They exj)Iained that the forei^^ner had arrived just as 
they w’ere settin^^ out, and that they were assistin*,^ his jiorters. 
“ \’ery well; ;ro on to Breuil, and await me there; we start at inid- 
ni;,dit as a« 4 :reed.” Jean-^\ntoine then said that he should not be 
able to serve me after Tuesday the 11th, as he was engaged to 
travel “with a family of distinelion ’’ in the valley of Aosta. “And 
Ojesar?’’ “ .Vnd Oa'sar also.” “ \Vhy did you nut say this befon'?” 
“Because,” said he, “it was not settled. The en^a'^ement is of 
long standing, hut the do// was not tixed. When 1 got back to A"al 
Tournanehe on Friday night, after leaving you, 1 found a letter 
naming the day.” 1 could not object to the answer ; still the prosj)ect 
of being left guideless wiis provoking. 'I’hey went up, and 1 down, 
the valley. 

The sick man declared that he was better, though the exertion of 
saying as much tumbled him oxer on to the Hoor in a fainting lit. 
He xvas badly in want of me<licine, ami I tramped down to ("hAtillon 
to get it. It xvas late before I I’eturned to V"al Tournanehe, for the 
xveather xvas tempestuous, and rain fell in torrents. A figuie j)assed 
me under the church-] such. “ mrc/'' “») can -Antoine.” “I 
thought you xvere at Breuil.” “No, sir: xvhen the storms (?ame on 
I knexv xve should not start to-night, and so came doxvn to sleeji 
here.’’ “Ha, Carrel!” 1 said; “this is a great bore. If to-morroxv 
is not line xve shall not be able to do anything together. I have 
sent axvay my guides, relying on you ; and noxv you are going to 
leave me to travel xvith a i»arty of ladies. That xvork is not tit for 
you (he smiled, f sup])Ose<l at the im|>lied comidiment) ; can’t you 
send some one else instea<lv” “No, monsieur. T am sorry, hut my 
xvonl is jdedged. J shouhl like to Jiccompaiiy you, but 1 can't break my 
engagement.’’ By this time xve had arrived at the inn door. “ Well, 
it is no fault of yours. <’ome presently xvith Cicsar, and have some 
xvine.’’ They came, and xve sat up till midnight, recounting our ohl 
adventures, in the inn of Val Tournanehe. 

The xveather continued bml ujam the 10th, and I returned to Breuil. 
'I’he two Carrels w'ere again hovering al)out the above-mentioned chfilet, 
«*ind I hade them adieu. In the evening the sick man craxvled u]), a 
gowl deal better ; but his w'as the only arrival. The Monday croxx^d ^ 
did not cross the Theodule, on account of the continued stornis. The 

1 Tourists f:on(i;regate at Zermatt upon Hundays, And large gangs and droves usually 
cross the- Th^/xlulc pass on Mondays. * 
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inii was lonely. 1 went to bed early, and w^as awoke the ne.xt morning 
by the invalid impiiring if I liad “heard the new^s.” “No; what 
news?” “Why,” said %e, “a large i>arty of guides went off' this 
morning to try the Matterhorn, taking with them a mule laden with 
provisions.” 

I went to the <loor, and with a telescope saw the party upon the 
lower slopes of the mountain. Favre, the landlord, stood by. “ Wbat 
is all this about?” 1 inquired, “Who is the leader of this |)arty?” 
“C’arrel.” “ What ! Jean-Ant(»ine ? ” “Yes; Jeaii-Aiitoine.” “Is 
(\esai there too?” “Yes, he is there.” Then 1 saw in a mornent 
that T had been bamboozled and humbugged ; and learnerl, bit by bit, 
that the aff'air liad been arranged long beforeliand. The start on 
tlie fitli had been for a preliminary reconnaissance ; the mule, that I 
passed, was convey in;^ stores f<fr the attack ; the * family of distinc- 
tion ’ was Signor K (b'ordano, wlio Jiad just ricspatched the party to 
facilitate the way to the summit, ami who, when the facilitation was 
completed, was to be taken to the top along wu'th Signor Sella ! ' 

I was greatly mortified. My plans were upset ; the Italians hatl 
clearly stolen a march upon me, and I saw that the astute Favre 
chuckled over my tliscomliture, because the route by the eastern face, 
if su(x;essful, would not lienefit bis inn. What was to be done? I 
retired to my room, and sootbed by tobacco, re-stmiicd my plans, to 
see if it was not possible to outmanoaivre the Italians. “They have 
taken a mule’s load of |)rovisions.” “ That is o/tr ])()int in my favour, 
for they will take two or three days to get through the food, and, 

until that is done, no work will be accomplished." “How is the 

weather?*’ I went to the window. The mountain was smothere«l 

up ill mist. “Another point in my favour.” “1’hcy are to facilitate 

the way. Well, if they do that to any jnirpose, it will be a long 
job.” Altogether, I reckoneil that they could not ^>ossibIy .ascend 
the mountain and come back to Ifrcuil in less than seven days. I 
got cooler, for it w.as evhlent that the wily ones might be outwitteil 
after all. There was time enough to go to Zermatt, to try the 
eastern face, and, should it prove iinjiracticable, to come back to 
Ih'cuil before the men returned ; and them, it seemed to me, as the 
mouiit.ain was not jiadlocked, one might start at the s.ame time as 
the Messieurs, and yet get to the toj> before them. 

'Pile lirst thing to do was to go to Zermatt. Easier said than tlone. 
'Phe seven men upon the mountain includc«l the ablest mountaineers 
in the valley, and none oi the ordinary muleteer -guides wore at 
Hreuil. 'Pwo men, at least, \vere wanted for my baggage, but not a 
soul could be fouml. I ran about, and sent about in all ilireidions, 
but not a singh; porter c.oultl be obtained. One was with Carrel ; 
another AV.as ill ; another was at (diatillon, .an<l so forth. This, how- 
ever, did not much trouble me, for it was evident that so long as 
the Aveather sto])ped traffii^ over the Tln!*odule, it Avould hinder the 
men equ.ally upon the Matterhorn; .and 1 knew that directly it im- 
proved company Avoubl certainly arrive. 

1 The Itiiliaii Minister. Sijrnor (rionlano harl undertaken (he liusiiiess arrangements 
for Signor Sella. 
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Al»oiit iiiitl-day on Tuesday the lltli a lar^e party hove in sij;ht 
from Zermatt, preceded hy a nimhlo. younj' Kn<];lishman, and one of 
old Peter Tauj;walder\s sons.* I went at once to this gentleman to 
learn if he could <lispense with Taupvalder. He said that he could 
not, as they were f;oin<; to recross to Zermatt on the morrow, hut 
that the youn^ man should assist in transjiortin^ my hajr^aj^e, Jis he 
had nothing' to carry. ,^Ve naturally «rot into conversation. I told 
my story, and learned that the younj; Englishman was Lord Francis 
Douglas,-* whose recent exploit- the ascent of the (lahelhorn— had 
excited my admiration. He brought good news. Old I’eter ha<l 
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lately been beyond the Hrirnli, and had rejiorted that he thought 
an iiscent of the Matterhorn was possible upon that side. Aimer 
had left Zermatt, and could not Ik 5 recovered, so I determined to 
seek for old Peter. l.ord Francis Douglas expressed a warm desire 
to ascend the mountain, and before long it was determined th.at he 
should take jiart in the ex])edition. 

Favre could no longer hinder our <le]iarture, and lent us one of 
his men. We crossed the Col Theodule on Wednesday morning the 
12th of July, rounded the foot of the Ober Theodulgletscher, tra- 
versed the Furggengletsclier, and deiiosited tent, blankets, roi)es, 

^ Peter Taugvv'alcler, the fattier, was called oM Peter, to distiiiguiMh him fniin his 
eldest son, y(Mng Peter. In 1865 the father’s age was about 4.5. 

2 Brother of the late Marquis of Queenslierry, . An account of his ascent of the 
Qalielhoim, on July 7, 1865 (the first made on the Innal side), was found after his death 
amongst* his ftapers, and was published in the Alirine Journal^ vol. ii, p]>. 221 -*2. 
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and other matters in the little chapel at the Lac Noir.^ All four 
were heavily laden, for we brought across the whole of my stores from 
Hreuil. Of rope alone \here was about 600 feet. There were three 
kinds. First, 200 feet of Mr. Buckingham’s Manilla rope ; second, 
150 feet of a stouter, an<l jiossibly stronger rope than the first; and 
thir<l, more than 200 feet of a lighter and weaker rope than the first, 
of a kind that I used formerly (stout sash-liue). 

We descended to Zermatt, sought and engaged old Peter, and 
‘gave him permission to c.lioose another guide. When we returneil 
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to the Monte Bosa Hotel, whom should we see sitting upon the 
wall in front but my old (jukle chef, Alichel Croz. I sui»posed that 

he had come "with Mr. B , but I learned that that gentleman 

had arrived in ill-health, at Chamonix, and had returned to England. 
(Voz, thus left free, had been immediately engaged l)y the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, and they had come to Zermatt with the .same object 
as ourselves - namely, to attempt the ascent of the Matterhorn ! 

Ijord Francis Douglas and I dined at tlie Monte Rosa Hotel, and 
had just finished when Mr. Hudson and a friend entered the salle Ci 
ituintjer. They had returned from inspecting the mountain, and some 
idlers in the room demanded their intentions. We heard a confinna- 

1 For route, and the others mentioned in the siibseciuent chapters, see the Map of 
the Matterhorn and its Olaoiers. 
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tioii of Croz's statement, ami learmnl that Mr. Hudson inteiule<l to 
set out cm the morrow at the .same hour as ourselvc's. We left the 
room to ('oiisiilt, and a^ireed it was undesirable that two ind(‘|umdtmt 
parties should he on the mountain at the same time with the smiie 
objec’t. Afr. Hudson was therefore invited to join us, and he aeeejded 
our |»rojmsal. Hefore admitting his friemd - Air. Hadow I took the 
precaution to impiire wliat he liad done in the Alps, and, as well as 
I remember, Air. Hudsons reply wjis, “ Air. Hadow has done Mont 
Blanc in less time than mcKst men."^ He then meniioncMl several 
other excMirsions that were unknown to me, and addc^l, in answc'r to 
a further cpiestiou, “ I consider he is a sulliciently j^ood man to <^o 
with us.” Air. Hadow was admitted, and we then went into the mattcM' 
of guides. Hudson thought that (^roz and old ]'<*ter wcmld be suHicient. 
The cpiesticm was referred to the men themselvc's, and they made no 
objection. 

^ In Iho Alpiiu' Journat, vt)l. iii, 7.V7c», Mr. T. S. Kennedy, in s]>eakinjf thi'C 
asct*nt (which was I helie\e nnuU* nj»on the 7th of .Inl\, ISU'O, sa.\s that Mr. Hadow 
went troin the (irands Mulcts to the suminit of Mont Hlanc in les^ than four h Mrs 
and a half, and dcs(MMided fn»in the sinninit t<» (Mminoni\ in li\e hours. 
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CHAKIiKS HUDSON — CAMP ON THK EAST FACE— CROZ REPORTS FAVOUR- 
ARLY— ASCENT OF THK EAST FACE — CROSS TO THE NORTHERN 
SIDE— ARRIVAL AT SUMMIT — DlS(lOMFITURE OF THE ITALIANS - 
ASTONISHMENT A'l’ HREUIL — MARVELLOUS PANORAMA. 

\Vk .st}irte<! from /ermatt on tli« 13th of July 1S05, at lialf-jiast r», 
on a l»rilliant anil perfectly cloudless morning. We were eitrht in 
niimljer — Croz, old Peter and his two sons , 2 J,ord P. l)ou<^las, Hadow, 
Hudson,'^ and I. To ensure, steaily motion, i>ne tourist and one 
native walked toj^ether. The yonn«;est Tauj»walder fell to my shan», 
and the lad marolied well, ])rond to he on the expedition, and hai)py 
to shew’ his powers. The wine-haji;s also fell to my lot to carry, and 
throuj^hout the day, after each drink, I replenished them secretly with 
water, so that at the next halt they were found fuller than before 1 
'riiis w’as considered a ^^ooil omen, and little short of miraculons. 

On the lirst day we did not intend to ?iscend to any j^eat height, 
and w e mounted, accordiii'^ly, very leisurely ; picked up the thinj^s 
w hich w ere left in the chapel at the Sclnvarzsee at 8.20, and proceeded 
thence alon<; the rid<;e connecting the Ifiirnli with tlie AFatterhorn. * 
At half-past 11 we arrived at the hjisc of the actual peak; then 
Huitted the rid;j;e, and clamlH»red to the left round some ledjj;es, on 
to the eastern fai^e. We w’ere now’ fairly u]>on the moiintfain, and 
were astonished to lind that ])laces which from the Ititlel, or oven 
from the Pur^j^en^letscher, looked entirely impracticahle, w’ere so easy 
that we ccMild not ohottf. 

• Reiu'iiitcil from tht* Fourth Edition of Srratiifjlfn ninumjxt the Alpx. 

- The two yoiiiiy: Tauf^walders were taken as i^rters, hy desire of their father, ami 
earned ]>rovisionH amply sufHcient for three da\s, in nisc the a«!oent should prove more 
trt)u))lesome than we anticipatcil. * • ^ 

Charles Hudson, Vicar of Skilliii^ton in Lincolnshircs wiis considered h\ the 
mountai.ieerin^ fraternit\ to he the host amateur of his time. He was the organiser 
and leader of the party of En^rshnien w’ho asccmiiMl Mont RIam’ h\ the Aiffiulle du 
(Johter, and descended hy the Cn.iids Mulcts route, w'ithout jruides, in ISiM. His lon;f 
praetic.c wumIc him isurefooteil, anil in that respect he was not ^rfidly inft*rior to a born 
mountaineer. His pupil Mr. Hadow was a youiijf man of nineteen, 'who ha<l the looks 
and manners of a fjrreater ajure. Hi* was a rapid walker, hut ISh.') was his first season 
in the Alps. Lord Fianeis Douglas w'as about the same aj-c as Mr. Hadow. He hail 
had the advantajre of several seasons in the Alp.s. He was nimble as a deer, and was 
hecomintf an e\i>ert mountaineer. .lust before our meetinjf he had ascended the Ober 
Cabclhoni (with old Peter Taujfwalder and .Jos. Mennin). 

•* Arrived at the ehapcl 7.30 .\.m. ; left it 8.20; hulteil to examine route 9.30; staiteil 
a^aiii 10.2ri, and arrived at 11.20 at the cairn imule hy .Mr. Kennedy in 1802 (see p. 27), 
marked 3298 inistres iijxm the map of the Matterliorn and its Claeiei-s. (This cairn has 
now disappeared.) Stopped 10 min. here. From tlie Hornli to this point w'e kept, 
when possible, to the crest of the ridjfe. The part of the w’ay was quite easy, 

but there w’ere a few' places where the axe hail to he used. 
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Before twelve o'clock we had found a j;ood position for the tent, 
at a height of 11,000 feet.^ (^roz and yoiinjj; Peter went on to see 
whtat was above, in order to save time on fhe following moriiin<j:. 
They cut across the heads of the snow-slopes which <lescended towanis 
the F'liix^^cii^letseher, aiul disappe«ared round a corner ; hut shortly 
afterwards we saw them hij^h up on the face, movintf quickly. We 
others made a solid platform for tlie tent in a well-protected siiot, ami 
then watched eaj^erly for the return of the men. The stones whicJi 
they ujiset told us that they were very high, and we su])posed that 
the way must be easy. At length, just before 3 P.M., we saw them 
coming down, evhlcntly much excitetl. “ What arc they saying, 
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Peter?’’ “ (feiitlemen, they say it is no good.” But when tliey came 
near we heard a dillerent story. “ Nothing but what was good ; not a 
difficulty, not «a single <lifficulty ! We could have gone to the summit 
asd returned to-day easily ! ” 

We i)asse<l the remaining hours of daylight some basking in the 
sunshine, souk; sketcliing or collecting ; and when the sun went down, 
giving, as it de[)arted, a glorious promise for the morrow, we returneil 
to the tent to arrange for tlie night. Hudson made tea, 1 coffee, ami 
we tlien retired each one to his blanket bag ; the Taugwalders, Lord 
Francis Douglas, and myself, occupying the tent, the others remain- 

1 ThiiH far tlie ^yules did not once to the front. IIudHon or I led, and when any 
cutting Wii8 required we did it ourselveH. Thin wan done to H])are the jj^uideH, and to 
shew them that W'e were in earncHt. The apot at which we camped was four hours’ 
walkiniif from Zermatt, arifl is markerl U|K>n the map— camp (ISO.'i). It was just u)K)n a 
level with the Furjfjfeiiffrat, and its position is indic^^d upon the en^ravinjf on p. 20 
by a little circular white spot, in a line with the word <jamp. 
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inf', by preference, outNide. Long after dusk the cliffs above echoed 
with our laughter and with the songs of the guides, for we were 
happy tlmt night in cAinp, and feared no evil. 

We assembled together outside the tent before dawn on the 
morning of the 14th, and started directly it was light enough to 
move. Young Peter came on with us as a guide, and his brother 
returned to Zermatt.^ We follow^ed the route which had l^en taken 
on the previous day, ami in a few minutes turned the rib which had 
intercepted the view of the eastern face from our tent jilatform. The 
whole of this great slope was now revealed, rising for 3000 feet like 
a huge natural staircase. Some )>arts were more, and others w'ere 
less, easy ; but we were not once brought to a halt by any .serious 
imi>ediment, for when an obstruction was met in front it could always 
be turne<l to the right or to the left. For the greater part of the 
way there was, indeed, no occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson 
led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had attained a height of 12,800 
feet, and halted for half -an- hour ; we then continued the ascent 
without a break until 0..5.), when we stopped for fifty minutes at a 
height of 14,000 feet. Twice we stnick the N.E. ridge and followed 
it for some little distance,^ — to no advantage, for it was usually more 
rotten and steep, and alway.s more difficult than the face. Still, we 
ke])t near to it, lest stones i)erchance might fall.'* 

We had now arrived at the foot of that part which, from the 
Killclherg or from Zermatt, seems perpendicular (w overhanging, and 
could no longer continue ui)on the eastern side. For a little distance 
we ascended by snow upon the arOte^- -that is, the crest of the ridge — 
des<;ending towards Zermatt, and then, by ccmimon consent, turned over 
to the right, or to the northern side. Ilefore doing so we made a change 
in the order of ascent, (b'oz went first, I followed, Hudson came third ; 
Hahnv and old Peter were last. “ Now,’* said Croz, as he led off, 
“now for something altogether dilfereiit.” The work became tlifficult 
and re(piired caution. Tn some j»laces there was little to hold, and 
it was desirable that those shouhl l>e in front who were least likely 
to slip. The general slope of the mountain at this part was leAts than 
40°, aTid snow liad accumidated in, and had filled up, the interstices 
of the rock face, leaving only occasional fragments jirojecting here 

1 It wiis oi'i^rinall.v intended to leave both of the young men behind. We found it 
dittlcult to divide the fo(xl, and so the new arrangement was made. 

8 For tnu'k, see the outline upon p. 69. 

3 Very few stones fell during the two days I was on the mountain, and none trame 
near us. Others who have folio \ ed the saiiie route have not been fortunate ; they 
may not, perhaps, have taken the same precautions. It is a noteworthy fai*t, that the 
lateral moraine of the left bank of the FurggeJigletscher is scarcely larger than that of 
the right hank, although the former receives all the debris that falls from the 4000 feet 
of J'lilfs which form the eastern shle of the Matterhorn, whilst the latter is fed by 
perfectly insignificant slopes. Neither of these moraines is large. This is strong evidence 
that stones do niot fall to any great extent from the eastern face. The inwa«i dip of 
the beds retains the detritus in place. Hence the eastern face aj^pears, when one is 
upon it, to be undergoing more rapid liisintegratiou than the othw sides : in reality , 
the mantle of ruin spares the mountain from farther waste. Fpon*the southern side, 
r(K*,k8 fall as they arc rent off; “eaA'.h day’s work is cleared away” every day; and 
hence the faces and ridges arc left naked, and arc exposed to fresh attac‘ks. 

4 The snow seen in the engraving mwn p. 20, half-an-iiich below the summit, and a 
little to its right. It is now called ‘the Shoulder.’ 
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and there. Tlicse were at times eovered witli a tliin lilm of ice, 
produced from the meltiiij? and refreezinjj; of the snow. It was a 
place over winch any fair mountaineer niij^ht flass in safety, and Mr. 
Hudson ascended this ])art, and, so far as 1 know, the entire mount- 
ain, without liavinjjf the slij^htest assistance rendered to him u])on 
any occasion. Sonu'times, after I had taken a liaml from (Voz, or 
received a pull, 1 turiie<l to oiler the same to Fludson ; hut he in- 
variahly declined, sayin«( it was not necessary. Mr. Hadow, however, 
was not accustomed t(» this kind of work, and re([uire«l continual 
assistance. It is only fair to say that the dilliculty which he found 
at this ])art arose- simply and entirely from want of ex])erience. 

This solitary difticult part was of no ‘jjreat e.vtent.^ We hore away 
over it at lirst, nearly horizontally, for a distance of about 400 feet ; 
then ascended directly towards the summit for alM)ut (iO feet ; and then 
doubled hack to the rid^ which descends towards Zermatt. A Ion*; 
stride roiintl a rather awkwanl corner hrouj^ht us to snow once more. 
The last iloiiht vanished ! The Matterhorn w as ours ! Nothing hut 
*200 feet of easy snow remained to he surmounted ; 

Von must now carry your thoughts hack to the seven Italians who 
started from llreuil on the 11th of duly. Four days had ])asse<l since 
their de[)arlure, and we were tormented with anxiety lest they should 
arrive on the top before us. All the way up we had talked of them, 
and many false alarms of “ men on the summit” had been raiseil. The 
hi<,dier w e rose, the more intense became the excitement. What if we 
should he beaten at the last moment? The slope eased oil', at len^4h 
w(» could he <ietachcd, and Croz and I, dashin^^ away, ran a neck-and- 
neck race, which ended in a <lea<l heat. At 1.40 p.m. the world was 
at our feet, and the Matterhorn was con(|uered. Hurrah I Not a 
footstep could he seen. 

It Avas not yet certain that we had not been beaten. The summit of 
the Matterhorn was formed of a rudely level rid^e, about .'b")!) feet 
lon^,^ ami the Italians mi^^ht have been at its farthest extremity. I 
hastened to the southern end, .scanning;: the snow’ rij^lit ami left ea^mrly. 
Hurrah! a^^ain ; it was untrodden. ‘’Where were the men?'’ I 
peered over the dill', half doubtin;^, half exjiectant, and saw' them im- 
mediately— mere <lots on the rid'^e, at a ;^reat distance below\ V\) 
went my arms ami my hat. “Ooz! (’rozl! come here!" “Where 
are they, Monsieur? " “There, don’t you see them, ^lown there? ’ 
“ Ah ! the roquins, thej^ are low' tlown." “(’roz, we must make those 
fellows hear us.” M"e yelled until w'c were hoar.se. The Italians 
seemed to re<ranl us — w e couhl not be certain. “ Troz, w e make 
them hefir us; they .shall hear us!’’ I .seized a block of rock and 
hurled it down, and called upon my companion, in the name of friend- 

1 I haAe no rnemorandiini of the time that it ocenpit-d. It must have taken about 
an hour and a half. 

2 The hi^fhest ])oints art; towards the two ends. In ISC.') the northern end wiis 
slijfhtly higher than^the soutlicrn one. In hyjfonc .ve.'i.rs tJarrel and I often HU};yeste<l to 
eac.h other that W'e ini^ht one day arrive* u|Kni the top, and find ourselves c.iit off from 
the very highest point b.v a notch in the suminit-ridj^c which is seen from the Th^*odule 
and from llreuil (marked G on the outline on p. 4.‘1). Tliis notch is >ery oonHi)icuous 
from below, but when one is actually ii))on the sumiikil!' it is hardly noticed, and it can 
Ije ]>asHed without the least diffleulty. 
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ship, to do the same. We drove our sticks in, and prizeil away the 
cra/(s, and soon a torrent of stones f>oured down the clitfs. There 
was no mistake ahout^it this time. Tiic Italians turned ami Hed.^ 

The others ha<l arrivoil, so we went hack to the northern end of 
the rid^^e. Croz now took the tent-pole,*^ and planted it in the hi/^hest 
snow. “Yes,” we said, “there is the lla^jf-staff, hut where is the 
lla^^?” “Here it is,” he answererl, pullin^^ oil* his hlouse and fixinjL? 
it to the stick. It made a poor and there was no wind to float 
it out, yet it was seen all aroiiml. They saw it at Zermatt — at the 
Kill'el in the Val Touriianclie. At Jlreuil, the Avatchers cried, 
“Victory is ours!” They raised ‘hravos’for Carrel, and ‘vivas’ for 
Italy, and hastened to put themselves cn ffik. On the morrow they 
were undeceived. “ All was changed ; the explorers returned sad — 
cast down disheartened — confounded — gloomy.” “ Tt is tnie,*’ said 
the men. “ We saw them ourselves --they hurled stones at us ! The 
old tratlitions nre true, — there are spirits on the top of the Matter- 
horn ! ” 3 

We returned to the southern eml of the rhlj^e to Imild a cairn, 
and then paid homa^^e to the view.^ The day Avas one of those 
superlatively calm ami clear ones Avhich usually |>recedc had Aveather. 
'rhe atmosphere Avas i>erfectly still, and free from all clouds or 
vapours. Mountains lifty — nay a hundred — miles off*, looked sharp 
and near. All their details- ridj^e and cra»(, snoAv and [glacier — stood 
out Avith faultless definition. Pleasant thouj^hts of hap])y days in 
hyjjjone years came up unhidden, as Ave recognised the old, familiar 
forms. All were revealed -not one of the principal i>eaks of the 
Alps Avas hidden. 1 sec them clearly now- the great inner circles of 

1 1 learnt afterwanls from J.-A. Carrel that they heard our flnst cries. The.\ were 
then upon the south-west ridj^e, close to the ‘(h'avate,’ and twelve humlretl aiid JiJ’tif 
feet below us ; or, as the ciw flies, at a distance of about one-thinl of a mile. 

2 At our departure the nuMi were «*onfidenl that the a.scent would he marie, ami took 
one of the poles out of the tent. J ]>roteslcd that it was temptinj^ Pro\idencc; they 
took the pole ne> ertheless. 

Sijviior Giordano was naturall.^- rlisapiwinted at the ix'sult, and wished the men to 
start a^ain. Thejf all refvml to do w, with the exeeption of Jean-Antoine. Upon 
the Iflth of .July he set out ajj:ain with three otliei*s, and upon the 17th {gained the 
summit by p.assiny: (at fii'st) up the south-west ridjje, and (aftenvanls) by turning over 
to the Z’Mutt, or north-western si<le. On the ISth he returned to Kreuil. 

AVhilst we were upon the southern end of the summit-ridge, we paid some attention 
to the portion of the mountain which iiitei\eiied h(*tweeii ourselves and the Italian 
guides. It seemed as if there would not be the least chance for them if they should 
attempt to storm the flnal peak rlirectlv from the end of the ‘ shoulder.' ' In that 
direction cliffs fell sheer down from the summit, ami we W'cre unable to see be\ond a 
certain rlistance. There reinainerl the route about which Carrel and I had often talked, 
namely, to ascend directly at Art from the end of the ‘shoulder,’ and afterwards to 
sw'erve to the left -that is, to the Z’AIutt side— and to complete the ascent from the 
north-west. When wx* were uiKin the summit we laughe<l at this idea. Nevertheless, 
the summit was reacheil by that route 1).> the undaunted Carrel. From knowing the 
flnal slope over which he passed, and from the account of Mr. F. C. Grove— who until 
189.') was the only traveller by whom it hail been travei-sed— I do not hesitate to term 
the oseent of Carrel and llich in IHO-A the most <lest)erate piece of mounUin-scrambling 
upon record. In 1869 I asked Carrel if he had ever done anything more ditflciilt. His 
reply was, “Man cannot^ do anything much more difficult than that!” 

The summit-ridge W'os much shattered, although not so extensively as the south- 
west and north-east ridges. The highest roc'k, in 1865, was a hlo('.k of mica-schist, and 
the fragment I broke off it not only possesses, in a remarkable degree, the character 
of the peak, but mimics, in an astonishing manner, the details of its form. [See illus- 
tration on page 63.] 
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j^iants, hacked hy the ninj^es, ehaiiiH, and mitssifs. First came the 
t)ent Hlanche, hoary and jj^rand ; the (jial)elhorn anti pointed lioth- 
horn ; and then the jieerless Weisshorn : the towering Mischahelhiirner, 
Hanked hy * the Allalinhorn, Strahlliorii, and liinipHschhorn ; then 
Monte Rosii — with its many Spitzes— the Lyskamm anti the Breit- 
horn. Behind were the Bernese Oherland, governed hy the Finstenuir- 
horn ; the Simplon ami St. (lothard gronjw ; the Disgrazia and the 
Ortcler. Towards the soutli we looked down to CHiivasso on the 
plain of Piedmont, and far hej'ond. The Viso — one hundred miles 
away — seemetl close upon us ; the Maritime Alps —one humirod ami 
thirty miles distant — were free from haze. 'Fhen Ccame my first love 
— the Pelvoux ; the Kerins and the Meije ; the eAusters of the 
(Iraiaiis; and lastly, in the west, glowing in full sunlight, rose the 
monarch of Jill — Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet lieiieath us were 
the green fields of /ermatt, dotted wdth chfllets, from which blue 
smoke rose lazily. Eight thousand feet helow, on the other side, 
were the j)astures of Breuil. There were forests hlack and gloomy, 
ami meadows bright and lively : iKuimling waterfalls and trampiil 
lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes ; sunny ])lains and frigid 
plnUnux, There were the most rugged forms, and the most grace- 
ful outlines —I »ohl, pcrpemlicular clitfs, and gentle, undulating slopes; 
rocky mountains and snowy mountains, sombre and solemn, or 
glittering and white, with walls — turrets -pinnacles - pyramids — 
domes —cones— and sjiires I There was every combination that the 
world can give, and every contrast that the lieart could desire. 

We remained on the summit for one hour -- 

“One crowded hour of glorious life.” 

It piissed away too quickly, and we Iwgan to prepare for the des(;ent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESCENT OF THE MAITEKHORN. 

ORDEK OK THE DESCENT— A FRIGHTFUL AVALANCHE— HADOW SLIPS 
—DEATH OF CROZ, HADOW, HUDSON AND LORD F. DOUGLAS— 
TERROR OF THE TAUGWALDERS— AN APPARITION— AN INFAMOUS 
PROPOSITION— SURPRISED BY NIGHT— SEARCH FOB AND RECOVERY 
OF THE BODIES- OFFICIAL EXAMINATION— THEIR LAST RESTING- 
PLACE. 

HinisoN ami I con.sulted as to tlie best and safest arranj^e- 

inent of the party. We agreeil that it would be best for Croz to 
^0 first, ^ and Hadow second ; Hudson, who was almost equal to a 
born mountaineer in sure less of foot, wished to be third ; Lord 
Francis Douj^las was placet! next, and old Peter, the strongest of 
tlie remainder, after him. I suggested to Hudson that we should 
attach a rojie to the rocks on our arrival at the tlifticult bit, and 
hold it as we descended, as an atlditional protection. He approved 
the it lea, but it was not definitely settled that it shoultl be done. 
The ]>arty was being arranged in the aluive order whilst I was 
sketching the summit, and tliey liad finislietl, and \vere waiting for 

I If the members of the party hod been more equally efficient, Croz would have 
been placed Lutt. 
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me to be tieil in line, when some one remeinbcretl that pnr names 
had not Iwen left in a hottle. They requested me to write them 
down, and moved oil’ while it was heinj^ dond: 

A few’ minutes afterwards 1 tied myself to young Peter, ran dow'ii 
after the others, and e<aught tliem just as they wei*e eommencitig the 
desoent of the diflieult peart. * ( Jreat care was being taken. Only one man 
was moving at a time : wlien he was lirmly planted the next advanced, 
^ and so on. They had not, however, attached the additional ro])e to 
rocks, and nothing was said 'about it. 'riie suggestion was not made 
for my own sake, and I am not sure that it even occurred to me 
again. For some little distance w’e tw’o follow’ed the others, detached 
from them, and should have continued so had not Lord Francis Douglas 
asked me, about 3 P.M., to tie on to old Peter, as he feared, he said, 
that Taugw'aldcr would not lie able to hold his ground if a sli]» 
(Recurred. 

i\ few minutes later, a sharp-eye^l lad ran into the Monte Kosa 
hotel, to Seiler, saying that he luatl seen an avoJanche fall from the 
summit of the Matterhorn on to the .Matterhorngletschcr. The ! oy 
was reproved for telling bile stories ; he w as right, nevertheless, and 
this was what he saw\ 

Michel C'roz had laid aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. Iladow' 
greater security, was ahsolntely taking bohl of his legs, and putting 
his feet, one by one, into their })roper positions.'-^ So far as I know, 
no one was actually descending. I cannot sj>eak with certainty, 
hocause the two leading men were partially hidden from my sight by 
an intervening mass of rock, but it is my belief, from the movements 
of their shoulders, that Croz, having done as 1 have said, was in the 
act of turning round, to go flown a step or two himself ; at this 
moment Mr. Hadow sli[)ped, fell against liim, ami knocked him tjver. 
1 heard one startled exclamation from C’roz, thou saw' him and Mr. 
Haflow’ dying downwards ; in another moment Hudson was flragged 
from his stcj»s, and Lord F. Douglas imniefliately after him.'* All 

1 DescrU)e(l upon pp. 5S)-(iO. 

- Not at all an unusual procuwliiijf, even between l)orn mountaineers. I wish to convey 
the impression that Croz was usinjj all pains, rather than to indicate inability on the 
part ot Mr. Hadow. The insertion of the w'onl ‘ absolutel.x ' makes the passajye, perhaps, 
rather ambi^ous. I retain it now, in onler to offer the above explanation. 

At the moment of the accident, Croz, Harlow, and Hudson, were close toffether. 
Uetween Hudson aiul Lord F. Douglas the rope was all but taut, and the same between 
all the others who were afjore. Croz was siandin^ by the side of a rock wlni-h affordcrl 
•^oofl hold, anrl if he had ))een aware, or harl siisiH:cte(l, that anything was .about to occiur, 
he might .and would ha\e gripped it, and would have prevented any mischief. He was 
taken totally by surprise. .Mr. Hadow slipped off his feet on to his biu-k, his feet struck 
Croz in the small of the hack, and kiKK:ked him right over, head first. Croz’s axe was 
out of his reaidi, and without it he managed .to get his head ujiperinost before he flis- 
appeared from our sight. If it had been iu his hand I have no doubt that he would 
have stopped himself and Mr. Hadow. 

* Mr. Hailow, at the moment of the slip, was not occupying a bod position. He could 
‘have moverl either up or down, and could touch with his hand the rock of which 1 have 
spoken. Hudson was not so well place<l, hut he had lilKsrty of motion. The rope was 
not taut from him to Hadow, and the two men fell ten or twelve feet before the jerk 
camh upon him. Lord F. Douglas was not favourably placal, and could neither move up 
nor down. Old Peter was ftnniy plante<l, and stowl just beneath a large rock which ho 
hu^ed with both arms. I enter into these details io make it more apparent that the 
liositiou occupied by the party at the momeal of the accident was not by any means 
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THE ROPBl, BROKE! 

this was tjie.work of a moment. Inimejiately w'e heard Croz’s ex- 
clamation, old Peter and 1 pTanted.^ ourselves as firmly as the rocks 
would permit tlie rojih was taut between us, and the jerk came on 




us both as on one man. We held ; but the rope broke midway between 
Taug>valder and Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds we saw 

excessively- trying. We were compelled to pass over the exact spot where the slip 
occurred, and we fbund— even with shaken nerves— that it was not a difficult place ta" 
pass. I have described the sU>pe generally as difficult, and it is so undoubtedly to most 
persons ; but it he* distinctly imderstaod that Mr. lladow slipped at a confiaratively 
easy part, , * • 

1 Or,,more'C 
' our position. 
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our unfortunate eoiupanions sHdinj' dowiiwanls on tlicir backs, and 
sj)rea«Hn«^ out their hands, endeavourinjj: to save themselves. They 
passetl from our sij^ht uninjured, disappeared i^ie hy one, and then fell 
from precipice to precipice on to the Matterhonigletseher hehnv, a 
distance of nearly 4000 feet in height. From the moment the ro]»e 
broke it was impossible to help them. 

So perisheil our comrailes I For the space of lialf-an-hour we re- 
mained on the si>ot without moviiifj: a sinj^le ste]). 1'he two men, 
paralysed by terror, crietl like infants, and trembled in such a mann(‘r 
as to threaten us with the fate of the otliers. Old Peter rent the 
air with exclamations of “ Phamonix ! Oh, w hat w ill Phamonix say ? ‘ 
He meant. Who would believe that Proz could fall? The younj^ man 
did notliinj*' hut scream or sob, “ We are lost ! w’e .are lost ! " Fixed 
between the two, I could neither move up nor down. I hejj;^e<l youn^ 
Peter to ilesceml, hut he dared not. Pnless he did, w'e could not 

adv.ance. Old Peter became alive 
to the flanj^er, and swelled the ciy, 
“ We are lost ! a c are lost ! ” The 
f.ither’s fear was natural— I u 
trembled for his sou ; the youii*; 
man's fear w.as (‘owardly— he 
thought of self alone. At last 
old Peter summoneil uj) coursij^e, 
and chanj^eil his ]>osition to a rock 
to wdiich he could lix the roi)e : 
the youn<' man then descended, 
and w'c all stood to^^ethcr. Im- 
nieiliately w'c did so, I askeil for 
the rope wiiich h.ad ^ivon W'ay, and 
found, to my surprise - indeed, to 
iiiy horror —that it w .as the w'eak- 
est of the three ropes. It was 
not hrouf^ht, and should not have 
l)een employed, for the purpose 
for w'hich it w'Jis used, ft was 
old rope, and, compared^ W’itli the 
others, w\as feelde. It w.as in- 
tendetl as a reserve, in case we 
had to leave much rope behind, 

ROir ISKOKFN ON I ML MA'ITKKHOKN. attaclicd tO TOclvS. 1 SaW Ut OOCC 

that a serious question was in- 
volved, .ami iiuade him Lfive me the end. It had broken in mid-.air, 
.and it did not appear to have sustained jnevious injury. 

For more than tw'o hours .afterwards I thou^^ht almost every 
moment that the next would he my last ; for the T.au^walders, 
utterly unnerved, were not only inc.apahle of f^ivinj^ assistam^e, hut 
were in such a state that .a sli]) mi^lit have been expected from them 
.at any moment. After a tiine, wo wore .able to do that wdiich should 
have been done at first, .and fixed rope to firm rocks, in .a<ldition to 
being tied together. Tlies** ropes were from time to time, .and 
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were left beliind.* Even with their asHiirance the men were afraid 
to proc^eed, and several times old Peter turne<l with ashy face and 
faltering limbs, and sai4, with terrible emphasis, I cannot 

About 0 i».M. we arrived at the snow uim)ii the ridge descending 
towards Zermatt, and all jieril was over. We frequently looked, but 
in vain, for traces of our unforlunate <;om])anions ; we l»ent over the 
ridge and cried to them, but no sound returned. CVmvinced at last 
that they were neither within sight nor hearing, we ceased from our 
useless efforts ; and, tiw) (ijist down for sj)ee(ih, silently gathered uj> 
our things, and the little effects of those who were l(»st, prei>aratory 
to continuing the des(*ent. When, lo ! a mighty arch .appeared, 
rising above the Lyskamm, high into the sky. I^ile, colourless, .and 
noiseless, but jicrfecitly sharp and defined, excei)t where it was^ lost 
in the <douds, this une.arthly apparition seemed like .a vision from 
another world ; and. .almost app.alle<l, we wattdied with amazement 
the gradual development ()f two vast crosses, one on either si*le. If 
the 'faugwaldcrs had not lieen the first to i)erceive it, I should have 
doubted my s(Mises. They thought it hail some connection with the 
accident, and I, after a while, that it might be.ar some relation to 
ourselves. Hut our movements had no (»ttect upon it. The s[)ectral 
forms remained motionless. It was a fe.arful and wonderful sight; 
unique in my exjierience, and impressive beyond description, coming 
at smdi a moment.- 

^ TIk'so eiiUs, for a lonjjf time, remained ultiudiCKl to the roeks, and markcil onr line 
of ascent and dehceiit. 

- I |)ai<l \er,> little attention to this remarkable phcnomenoTi, and was jjlad when it 
disappeared, as it distnwted onr attention. Cnder ordinary eircunistances I should ha\e 
f'-lt \e\e<l aftorwanis at n(»t havinj* ohsenod with pfreater precision an fK-currence s(j 
rare and so wonderful. 1 can add \er\ little al)OUt it to that winch is said aho\e. The 
sun WiLs jlirecH.^ at onr hjwks ; that i.s to .say, the foyf-bow w’as o])p(xsite to the .sun. 
The time was ^^,M, The forms w’ere at once tender and sharp; neutral in tone; 
were de\ eloped }^r{Mluall.> , and dis;ip]H;.ar(Ml .siiihlcnly. The mists were li^dit (that is, not 
<lense), and were dissipated in the course of tlu evening:. 

II has been suj^^i’esteil that the crosses are iin^rrectly fij^ired in the Frontispiece of 
ScramJffen auionrjHt \he dfjw, and that they were 
]>rohahly formed hy the intersection of other ciriies 
or ellipses, as shcw'ii in the anne.xed diat^ram. 1 
think this Hug*i;estion is \ery likely correct; hut in 
the Frojiti.spiece I ha\e prefcfreil to follow m.\ ori^dnal 
memorandum. 

In Parry’s Xarratice of nn Atteiopt to reach the 
Xoiih Pole, 4to, 1S28, there is, at pp. f)9-li)0, an 
iwcount of the ocmrreiioe of a phenomenon analo- 
j^ous to the above-mentioned one. “At half-i)a.s( 
the I'-.M. we witnessed a very beautiful natural pheno- 
n enoii. A broad w’hite fejif - Im)W' first appeartsl 
op^iosite to the sun, as was very commonly the 
case,” etc. I follow Parry in usinjf the term foji- 
how'. 

It may be olwerved that, upon the descent of the 
Italian j^uides (whose expedition is noticcil in the 
note ui)oii pp. 734), upon July 17th, 18(1;'), the pheno- 
menon commonly termed the llnM'ken w'as oh.sened. 
Tlie follow'iujf is the account jfiven hy the Ahh6 Am6 Gorret in the Feuille d*Ao»te, 

I tetoher .31, IHC.') ; - “ Nous et ions sur re])aule ” (the ‘ shoulder ’) “ (piand nous reniarquames 
un pluinomtMie qui nous fit plaisir ; le miai^e i^tait tn'is-dense du cdti^ dc V.altornanche, 
c’litait serein en Suisse; nous nous viines an milieu d’lm cercle aux eoulcurs de I’arc- 
eii-ciel ; oe miraffe nous formait ^ tons une couronne au milieu de laquelle nous voyions 
notre ombre.” This occurred at about 6.30 to 7 and the Italians in mention were 
at about the same hei^jhfas ourselves —namely, 14, (KK) feet. 
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T was ready to leave, and waiting for the others. They had 
recovered their ai»petites and tlie use of their tongues. They spoke 
in patois, whicli I did not understand. A t‘' length the son said in 
French, “Monsieur.'’ ‘‘Yes.” “We are poor men; we have lost our 
Herr; we shall not get paid; we can ill afford this.’’^ “Stop!” I 
said, interrupting him, “that is nonsense; I shall ]>ay you, of course, 
just as if your Herr were here.” They talked together in their patois 
for a short time, ami then the son spoke again. “We don’t wish 
you to pay us. We wish you to write in the hotel-book at Zermatt, 
and to your journals, that we have not Isjen paid.” “What nonsense 
are you talking? I (hm’t understand you. What «lo you mean?” 
He proceeded — “Why, next year there will l>e many travellers at 
Zeniig/tt, and we shall get more royngem^'' 

Who would answer such a pro]M)sition ? 1 made them no reply in 

words,'* hut they knew \cry well the indignation that I felt. They 
Idled the cuj) of bitterness to overflowing, and I tore dow'ii the cliff, 
madly and recklessly, in a way that caused them, more than once, 
to iiujuire if 1 wishe<l to kill them. Night fell ; and for an hour 
the descent was continued in the darkness. At half-past 9 a resting- 
jdace was found, and u])on a wretched slab, barely large enough to 
iiold the three, >ve i)assod six miserable hours. At daybreak the 
descent was resumed, and from the Hbrnli ridge w'c ran down to the 
clullets of Ihihl, and on to Zermatt. Seiler met me at his door, and 
follo>ved in silence to my room. “What is the matter?” “The 
Taugwalders ami I have returned.” He did not need more, and burst 
into tears ; hut lost no time in useless lamentations, and set to >vork 
t<» arouse the village. Kre long a score of men had started to ascend 
the Hohli(dit heights, above Kalherniatt and Z’Mutt, which commanded 
the plateau of the ^latterhoriigletseher. They returned after six hours, 
and reported that they ha<l seen the bodies lying motionless on the 
snow'. This w as on Saturday ; and they proposed that W'e should 
leave on Sumlay evening, so Is to arrive upon the plateau at day- 
break on .Monday, riiwilling to lose the slightest chance, the Kev. 
J. M‘Formick and I resolved to start on Sunday morning. But a.s 
M. le ('lire Kuden reiiuired the Zermatt men to attend the early 
.Mass they were unable to accompany us, and to several of them,, 
at least, this was a severe trial. Peter Perm declared with tears 
that nothing else would have preventeil him from joining in the 
'^arch for his old comrades, hhiglishmen came to our aid. The 
Rev. .1. Koliertson^ and Mr. .1. I'hillpotts® offered themselves, and 
their guiile Franz Andermaiteii ; another Englishman lent us Joseph 
Marie and .Alexandre Lcichmatter. Frederic Payot, and Jean Tairraz, 
of ('hamonix, also volunteered. 

We started at 2 on Sunday the 10th, and followed the route 

1 They liafl been travelling with, and hod been cn^aj^ecl by. Lord F. Douglas, and so 
considered him their employer, an<l respoiisihle to them. 

••i Transcribed from the original mcinoramluni. 

^ Nor did 1 si)eak to them attenvards, unless it was absolutely necessary, so long as 
we were together. 

< Now' AMcar pf Whittlesfonl. 5 The present rlead Master of Bedford School. 
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that we had taken on the previouH Thursday as far as tlie Udrnli. 
Thence we went down to the right of the ridge, ^ and mounted 
through the siracs of tlie Matterhorngletschcr. Hy 8.30 we had got 
to the plateau at the top of the gla(uer, and within sight of the 
comer in which we knew iny companions must be.^ As we saw one 
weather-beaten man after another raise tiie telescoi»e, turn deadly 
pale, and pass it on without a word to the next, we knew that all 
hope was gone. We approached. They had fallen below as they 
liad fallen above"— Croz a little in advance, Ha<low near him, and 



H THE HORNLI. A. PLACE WHERE HADOW SUPPED 
Z. PLACE WHERE THE BODIES WERE FOUND. 

Hudson some distance behind; but of Lord Francis Douglas we could 
see nothing.^ We left them where they fell : buried in snow at the 
bjise of the grandest cliff of the nu>st majestic mountain of the Alj>s. 

All those who had fallen bad been tied with the Manilla, or with 
the second and equally strong ro]K3, and, conse([uently, there had been 
only one link— that between old Peter ami Lonl Fraiuds Doughos — 
where the weaker rope had been used. 'Phis had a very ugly hxdv 
for Taugwalder, for it was not jmssible to siipjiose that the others 
would have sanctioned the employment of a rope so greatly inferior 
in strengtli when there were more than two hundred and fifty feet 

1 To the point marked Z on the map. 2 Markwl with a cross on the map. 

3 A pair of gloves, a belt, and boot that hod belonged to him were found. This, some- 
how, became publicly known, and gave rise to wild notions, which would not have 
been entertained had it been also known that the whoU of the boots of those who had 
fallen were off, and were lying upon the snow near the bodies. 
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of the better qualities still remaining tnit of use.' For the sake of 
the ohl guide (who bore a good reputation),^ and upon all other ae- 
eounts, it was desirable that this matter should- be cleared iij) ; ami 
after my examination before the court of im^uiry which was instituted 
by the Government was over, I handed in a number of questions which 
were framed so as to allbrd old Peter an opportunity of exculj>ating 
himself from the gi-ave suspicions which at once fell iijjon him. 'Phe 
(piestions, 1 was told, were put ami answered ; but the answers, al- 
t hough promised, have never re<ached me.^ 

Meanwhile, the administration sent strict injunctions to recover 
the bodies, and upon the 19th of July, twenty-one men of Zermatt 
accomplished that sad and dangerous task.-' Gf the body of Lord 
Francis Douglas they, too, saw nothing ; it wfis probably still arrested 
oil the rocks above. ^ The remains of Hudson and Hadow were in- 
terred ujMui the north side of the Zermatt Ghurch, in the i)resence of 
a reverent crowd of sympathising friends. 'Phe body of ^lichel Groz 
lies upon the other side, under a simj)ler tomb ; whose inscription 
bears honourable testiiiiony to his rectitude, to his courage, and to 
his devotion. •'* 

So the trmlitional inaccessibility of the Matterluun uas vamiuished, 
and was rej)laced by legends of a more real character. Others will 
essay to scale its ]>ioud cliil's, but to none will it be the mountain 
that it Avas to its early exjdorers. Others may tread its summit- 
snows, but none uill ever know the feelings of those who lirsl gazed 

1 1 one hundretl feet or more from tlie t>thers \Nliilst llity wen* heinjf tied ii|», 
an<l am unable to throw an> li^dit on the matter. CVo/. and old IVler no doubt tie<i 
up the othere. 

- This was not the only oi’casioii ujuni whieh M. l^lemenz (who presicled oxer the 
inqiiirx) failed to j,dxe ujx ansxvers that he jiroinised. It is greatly to be retfretted that 
he did not feel that the suiqiression of the truth xxas etpiall.x against the interests of 
travellers and of the guides. If the men were untrustworthy, the jmhlio should haxe 
been warned of the fact ; but if they xvere hljuneless, why allow them to remain under 
unmerited suspieion ? 

Old Peter Taugxx’ahler lalioured for a long time under an unjust accusation. Not- 
withstanding repeated denials, even his comrades and neighhoiirs at /ermalt ])ersisted 
in asserting or insinuating tliat he evt the rope which led from him to Lord Francis 
Douglas. In regard to this infamous charge, I say that he vouM not do so at the 
moment of the slip, and that the end of the rofie in my jxwsession shews that he did 
not do so beforehand. There remains, howexer, the sus[)i</K)US fact that the rope which 
broke wius the thinnest and weakest one that we luul. It is suspicions, because it is 
uiilikel.x that an> of the four men in front would have selected an old and w(‘ak rope 
nheii there was" abundance of new, and imich stronger, rope to spare; and, on iht* 
other hand, because if Taiigw alder thought that an accident was likul.x to happen, it 
was to his interest to haxe the xx'eaker rope xvhere it was pliU'ed. 

I should rejoi(;e to learn that his answei’s to the ipiestions x\hii;h xvere pul to him 
were satisfai'tory. Not only xvas his ai’t at the criti(;al nioiiient xvonderfiil as a feat of 
strength, hut it xvas arlinirable in its iierforinance at the right time, lie left Zcnuatl, 
and livefl for several years in retirement in the United States ; hut ultimately retiirnoJ 
to his native valley, and diefl suddenly on July 11, 1888, at the Lac Noir (Schxvarzsee). 

They followed the route laid doxvn upon the map, ami on their <lescent xvere in 
great peril from the fall of a HPrac. 

^ This, or a suhsetpient, part^ discovered a sleeve. No other trac'es have been found. 

5 At the instance of Mr. Alfred (now Mr. Justice) Wills, a suhscriiaion list was opened 
for the benefit of the sisters of Michel Uroz, who had been partly dependent upon his 
earnings. In a short time more than €280 were raisjKl. Tl)is was (!onsiderc<l sutticieiit, 
and the Ij^t was closetl. The proceeds were invested* in French Kentes (by Mr._ William 
Mathews), at the recoinmendation of M. Dupui, at that time M.aire of Chamonix. 
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upon its marvellous panorama ; ami none, I trust, will ever be com 
polled to tell of joy ^urned into and of laiijSi^liter into mourning 

It proved to be a .stnbl>orn foe; it resisted lon^;, and jjave many ? 
bard blow ; it was defeated at last with an ease that none could liavi 
anti(iij)ated, but, like a relentless enemy -conquered but not (;rii.she( 
- it took terrible vengeance, 'riie time may (;omc when the Matter 
Ihuii shall have passed awa^s and nothin;^, save a he^p of shai)elcs! 
fraf^ments, will mark the sjK>t where the j^reat mountain stood ; for 
at(»m by atom, inch by inch, and yard by yard, it yields to foreei 
which iiothinjj; can withstand. That time is far distant ; and, a*:e! 
hence, ^mierations unborn will upon its awful jn’ccipices, am 

wonder at its iiiiiqm; form. However exalted may be tfieir ideas 
and however exa^^^erated their expectations, none will come U> returi 
disa]»])ointed ! 
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SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE MATTERHORN. » 

FIRST ASCENT ON THE ITALIAN SIDE — COMPARISON OF THE TWO 
ROUTES— HUT ON THE ‘ — MK. CRAUFURI) GROVE’S ASCENT 

—CONSTRUCTION OF THE HUT ON THE EAST FACE— CABANE ON 
THE HORNLI RIDGE— ALTERATION IN THE FORM OF THE SUMMIT 
—DEATH OF JOSEPH HRANTSCHEN- DR. MOSELEY FALLS DOWN 
THE EAST FACE — ASCENTS FROM THE NORTH-WEST BY MESSRS. 
MUMMERY AND PENH ALL— ABANDONMENT AND DEATH OF MR. 
BORCKHARDT— ANOTHER CATASTROPHE ON THE EAST FACE— DEATH 
OF JEAN-ANTOINE CARREL— LOSS OF ANDREAS SEILER AND JOSEPH 
BIKNER. 

The Val Touriiaiiche natives who started to facilitate the way u]> 
the south-west ridj^e of the Matterhorn for MM. Giordano and Sella, 
pitched Jtheir tent uiwui my third platform, at the foot of the Great 
Tower (12,992 feet), and enjoyed several days of bad weather under 
its shelter. On the lirst fine day (13th of July) they began their 
work, and about mid-day on the 14th got on to the ‘shoulder,’ and 
arrived at the base of the final peak (the i)oint where Bennen stopped 
on July 28, 1862). The counsels of the party were then divided. 
Two— Jean-Antoine (’arrel and J. -Joseph Maquignaz— wished to go 
on; the others were not eager about it. A discussion took place, 
and the result was they all commenced to descend, and whilst upon 
the ‘cravate’ (13,024) they heard our cries from the summit.* Upon 
the 15th they went down to Breuil ami reported tlieir ill-success to 
M. Giordano (see p. 61). That gentleman was naturally much dis- 
appointed, and pressed the men to set out again.® »Saifl he, “ Until 
now I have striven for the honour of making the first ascent,— fate 
has decided against me,- 1 am lieaten. J^atience! Now, if I go to 
further expense, it will be on your account, for* your honour, 
and for your interests. Will you start again to settle the question, 
or, at least, to let there be no more uncertainty ? ” The majority of 
the men (in fact the whole of them with the exception of Jean- 
Antoine) refused point-blank to have anything more to do with the 
mountain. Carrel, however, stepped forward, saying, “As for me, 1 
have not given it up; if you (turning to tlie Abbe Gorret) or the 

1 We resume here the iiucount of the proceedhigH of tlie UaliuriH who sturte<l from 
Breuil on the llth of July, 18C5. See p. 53. 

2 The forejjoing particulars were related to me by J.-A. Carrel. 

3 The following details arc taken from the account ^f the Abb^ Am6 Gorret (pub- 
lished in i)iB. FeuUle dMoste, Oct. 1865), who was at Freuil when the men return^. 
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others will come, I will start again immediately.” “Not l!” said 
one. “No more for me,” cried a second. “ If you would give me 
a thousand francs 1 wSuld not go back,” said a third. The Abb4 
Ciorret alone volunteere<l. This plucky priest was concerned in the 
very first attempts aupon the mountain, and is an enthusiastic moun- 
taineer. Carrel and the Abb6 would have set out by themselves had 
not J.-H. Bich and J.-A. Meynet (two men in the employ of Favre 
tlie innkeeper) come forward at the last moment. M. Giordano also 
wished to accompany them, but the men knew the nature of the 
work they had to undertake, and positively declined to be acconi- 
])anied by an amateur. 

These four men left Breuil at 6.30 a.m. on July 16, at 1 i*.M. 
arrived at the third tent-platform, and there i)assed the night. At 
daybreak on the 17th they continued the ascent by the route which 
had been taken before; passed successively the (ireat Tower, the 
*cr6te dll coq,’ the ‘cravate,’ and the ‘ shoulder,^ ^ and at 10 A.M. 
gained the point at the foot of the final peak from which the 
explorers had turned back on the I4th. They hati then about 800 
feet to accomplish, and, says the Abbe, “nous allions entrer en pays 
inconnii, aucun n’etant jamais alle aussi loin.” 

The passage of the cleft which stopped Bennen W4is accomplished, 
and then the party jn’oceeded dire(?tly towards the summit, oier 
rocks which for some distance were not particularly difficult. The 
steep dills down which we had hurled stones (on the 14th) then 
stopped their >vay, and ("arrcl led round to the left or Z‘Mutt side. 
'Fhe work at this part was of the very greatest dilficulty, and stones 
and icicles which fell rendered the position of the party very jwe- 
carious ; ^ so much so that they preferred to turn uj) directly towards 
the summit, and climb l)y rocks that the Abbe termed “almost per- 
pendicular.” He added, “This part occupied the most time, and 
gave us the greatest trouble.” At length they arrived at a fault in 
the rocks which foiined a roughly horizontal gallery. They crept 
along this in the direction of a ridge that descended towards the 
north-west, or thereabouts, and when close to the ridge, found that 
they could not climb on to it ; but they perceived that, by descend- 
ing a gully with ])erpendie\ilar sides, they could retudi the ridge at 
a lower point. The bold Abbe was the heaviest and the strongest 
of the four, and he was sjuudficed for the success of the expedition. 
He ami Meynet remained lH3hind, and lowered the others, one by 
one, into the gully, (barrel and Bich clambered uj) the other side, 
cattained the ridge <Iescending towards the north-west, shortly after- 
wards gained an “easy route,^ they galloj)ed,” and in a few minutes 
reached the southern eml of the summit-ridge. 

1 Tliese terms, .as well iis the othei's, Great Stain-ase, Col du Lion, Tcte du Lion, 
('hiinncy, and so forth, were applied by Carrel and in.^self to the various points, in 
<;onse(iiience of real or supposed resemblances in the revks to other things. A few of 
the terms originated with the author, hut they were chieflx due to the inventive genius 
of .I.-A. Carrel. 

- I have seen icicles more than a humlreil feet long hanging from the rocks near 
the summit of the Matterhorti. 

The words of the Abbd. I imagine that he meant cowparatioely easy. 
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TIkj time of their jiiTival <loes not appear to have been noticed. 
It was late in the <iay, 1 helieve about i».M. Carrel and liis coiii- 
rado only waited hm^ enou'ijh to i)lant a ^la*:; by tlie side of tlie 
cairn that we had built three days previously, tlien descended at 
once, rejoined the others, and all four hurried down as fast as 
]M)ssible to the tent. They were so presse<l for time that they could 

not eat! and it was !) i».M. before 
they arrived at their oainj) at the 
foot of the (Jreat Tower. In de- 
seendin*^ they followe<l the ;?allery 
alM>ve mentioned throughout its en- 
tire length, and so avoided the very 
ditticult rocks over which they had 
passed on the ascent. As they were 
traversing the length of the ‘shoul- 
der* they witnessed the phenomenon 
to which I have alreatly adverted at 
the foot (d p. t)7. 

When ('arrel arnl lUch were near 
the summit they saw our traces 
upon the Matterhorngletsclier, and 
snsj)ected that an accident had oc- 
curred ; they <lid not, however, hear 
of the .Matterhorn catastroidie until 
their return to llreuil, at .*1 P.M. 
upon the JSth. The details of that 
sail event were in the mouths of all, 
and it was not unnalnrally supposed, in the ab.sence of correct informa- 
tion, that the accident was a proof that the northern side was fright- 
fully ilangerous. 'Fhe safe reltirn of the four Italians was regardetl, 
on the other haml, as evidence that the JJreuil route was the best. 
Tho.se who were intereste<l (either personally or otherwise) in the Val 
Tournanclie made the most of the circumstances, and trumpeted tin; 
praises of the .southern route. Some went farther, and institute<l com- 
parisons between the two routes to the disa<l vantage of the northern 
one, ami were ])leased to term our expedition on the 18- 14th of .July 
precipitate, and so forth, (’onshlering the circum.stances which causcil 
us to leave the \'al Tournanclie on the I'Jth of duly, these remarks 
were not in the best possible taste, but I have no leeling reganling 
them. There may be .some, bowever, >\ho may be interesteil in a com- 
]»arison of the two routes, and for their sakes 1 will place the essential 
points in juxtajxisition. We (tliat is the 'raugwahlers and myself) 
were ab.sent from /ermatt o8 hour.s. Kxcluding halts and sto]>pages 
of one .sort or another, the ascent and <le.scont occupied us ‘28 hours. 
Zermatt is ,18 lo hiet a)w)\e tin? level <if the .sea, and the Matterhorn 
is l4,7iSO; we had tlnuefore to a.sceml IMfio feet. As far as the [loiiit 
marked 10,820 feet the way was known, so we Jiad to lind the way 
over onl> 8%0 feet. The meniliers of our jiarty (I uonv include all) 
were very unefpial in ability, ami none qf us could for a moment l>e 
compared gus cragsmen with Jean-Antoitle (-arrel. The four Italians 
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who started from Breiiil on the lOth of July were absent ilurin^^ 
hours, and as far as I oan gather from the puhlislied account, and 
from conversation with tlie men, exclmling halts, they took for the 
ascent and descent hours. The hotel at (iioment is 6890 feet 
above the sea, so they had to ascend 7890 feet. As far as the end 
of the ‘shoulder-’ the way was known to (’arrel, ami he had to find 
the way over only about 800 feet. All four men were )>orn mountain^ 
eers, good climbers, and they were led by the most expert cragsman 
I have seen. The weather in each instance, was fine. It is seen, 
therefore, that these four nearly equally matched men took a lunrjvr 
time to ascend JoOO fe(Jt Ivan height thtan ourselves, although we had 
to find the way over more tluin four times as much untrodden ground 
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as they. 'I’his alone uould lead any moiinlaiin*cr to Mippuse that 
their route must have been more dillicult than ours.* I know the 
greater part of the grouml over >\hich they passetl, and from my 
km»N\ ledge, and from the account of Mr, (Jrove, which follows, I am 
sure that their route was not onl^ more dillicult, but that it was muK'h 
more dillicult, than ours. 

This was not the opinion in the \bil Toiirnauche at the end of 
ISOo, and the natives confidently reckoned that tourists would Hock 
to their si<le in pieferonce to the other. It was, I believe, the late 
Canon (’arrel of Aosta (who always took great interest in such matters) 
who first proposed the construction of a cahtnic upon the southern 
side of the Matterhorn. The project was taken uj) with spirit, and 
funds for its execution were sjieedily proviiletl- priiicijuilly by the 
members of the Italian Alpine Club, or by their friends, 'rhe inde- 
fatigable Jean- Antoine found a natural hole upon the ledge called the 

1 The pace of a uarty ib ruled by that of its least etllcient member. 
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‘cravate’ (13,524)) and this, in course of time, was turned, under his 
direction, into a respectable little hut. Its position is superb, and 
gives a view of the most magnificent charactw. 

, Whilst this work was being carried out, my friend Mr. F. Craufurd 
Grove consulted me respecting the ascent of the Matterhorn. I recom- 
mended liim to ascend l)y the northern route, and. to idace himself 
in the hands of Jetan- Antoine Carrel. Mr. Grove tound, however, 
that Carrel distinctly preferred the southern side, and they ascended 
accordingly by the Breuil route. Mr. Grove has been good enough 
to supply the following account of his expedition. He carries on my 
description of the soutliern route from the highest point 1 attained 
on that side (a little below the ‘cravate’) to the summit, and thus 
renders complete my descriptions of the two sides. 

“ In August 1867 I ascended the Matterhorn from Breuil, taking 
as guides three mountaineers of tJie Valtoumanche — J.-A. Carrel, 
J. Bich, and S. Meynet, — Carrel l)eing the leader. At that time 
the Matterhorn had not been scaled since the famous exjiedition of 
the Italian guides mentioned al)ove. 

“ Our route was identical with that which they followed in their 
<lescent when, as will be seen, they struck out on one part of the 
mountain a different line from that which they had taken in ascend- 
ing. After gaining the Col du Lion, we climbed the south-western 
or Breuil arHe by the route which has been described in these pages, 
|)assing the night at the then unfinished hut constructed by the 
Italian Alpine Club on the ‘cravate.’ Starting from the hut at 
daylight, we reached at an early hour the summit of the ‘shoulder,’ 
and then traversed its arete to the final jieak of the Matterhorn. 

The passage of this ar^te was perhaps the most enjoyable part of the 

whole expedition. The ridge, worn liy slow irregular decay into 
monstrous and rugged battlements, and guarded on each side by 
tremendous preciinces, is grand lieyond all description, but does not, 
strange to say, present any remarkable difficulty to the climber, save 
that it is exceedingly trying to the head. Great care is of course 

necessary, but the scramble is ]>y no means of so arduous a nature as 

entirely to absorb the attention ; so that a fine climb, and rock scenery, 
of grandeur perhaps unjiaralleled in the Alps, can both be appreciated. 

“It was near the end of this aretes close to the place where it 
abuts against the final peak, that J^ofessor Tyndall’s party turned 
ill 1862,^ arrested by a cleft in the ridge. From the j»oiut where 
they stopped the main tower of the Matterhorn rises in front of the 
climber, abrupt, magnificent, and ap)>arently inaccessible. The summit 
is fully 750 feet in vertical height above this spot, and certainly, to 
my eye, appeared to be separated from me by a yet more consider- 
able intervsd ; for I remember, when at the end of the looking 

upward at the crest of the mountain, and thinking that it must be 
a good 1000 feet al>ove me. 

“When the Italian guides made their splendid ascent, they 
traversed the arSte of the. shoulder to the main peak, passed the 

J 


* See pp. 44-5. 
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cleft which has been mentioned (p. 44), clambered on to the 
tremendous north-western face of the mountain (described by Mr. 
Whymper at pp. 59 find 61), and then endeavoured to cross this 
face so as to get on to the Z’Mutt arUe.^ The passage of this slope 
proved a work of great difficulty and danger. I saw it from very 
near the place where they traversed, and was unable to conceive how 
any human creatures managed to crawl over rocks so steep and so 
treacherous. After they had got about half-way across, they found 
the difficulties of the route and the danger from falling stones so 
great, that they struck straight up the mountain, in tlie hope of 
linding some safer way. They were to a certain extent successful, 
for they came presently to a small ledge, caused by a sort of fault 
in the rock, running horizontally across the north-western face of the 
mountain a little distance below the summit. Traversing this ledge, 
the Italians found themselves close to the Z’Mutt arUc, but still 
separated from it by a barrier, to outflank which it was necessary 
to descend a perpendicular gully. Carrel and llich were lowered down 
this, the other two men remaining at the top to haul up their com- 
panions on their return, as otherwise they could not have got up 
again. Passing on to the Z’Mutt arHc without further difficulty, 
Carrel and ilieh climbed by that ridge to the summit of the mountain. 
In returning, the Italians kept to the ledge for the whole distance 
across the north-western face, and descended to the place where the 
aHU of the shoulder abuts against the main peak by a sort of rough 
ridge of rocks l)etween the north-western and southern faces. When 
I ascended in 1867, we followed this route in the ascent and in the 
descent. I thouglit the ledge difficult, in some places decidedly 
dangerous, and should not care to set foot on it again ; but assuredly 
it neither is so diflicult nor so continuously dangerous tis those gaunt 
and pitiless rock -slopes which the Italians crossed in their upward 
route. 

“ The credit of making the Italian ascent of the Matterhorn belongs 
undoubtedly to J.-A, ("arrel and to the other mountaineers who 
accompanied him. Bennen le<l his party bravely and skilfully to a 
point some 750 feet below the top. From this point, however, good 
guide though he was, Bennen had to retire defeated ; and it,, was 
reserved for the better mountain-craft of the Valtournanche guide to 
win the difficult way to the summit of the Matterhorn.” 

Mr. Craufurd drove was the first traveller who ascended the Matter- 
horn after the accident, and the natives of Val Tournanche were, of 
course, greatly delighted that his ascent was made upon their side. 
Some of them, however, were by no means well pleased that J.-A. 
Carrel was so much regarded. They feared, perhaps, that he would 
acquire the monopoly of the mountain. Just a month after Mr. 
Grove’s ascent, six Valtoumaiichians set out to see whether they 
could not learn the route, and so come in for a share of the good 
things which were expected to arrive. They were three Maquignaz’s, 
Cmsar Carrel (my old guide), J.-B. Carrel, and a daughter of the last 

1 A ridge descending towards the Z'Muttgletschcr. 
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! 'riiey left Hreuil at 5 ^^.M. on Sept. 12, ami at P.M. arriveil 
at the hut, where they passed the injjlit. At 7 A.M. the next day 
tliey started a^ain (leaving' J.-B. Carrel l»ehin<l), ami pnxjeetled aloii^ 

• the ‘ s!ioul<ler * to tlie final 

^ ])eak ; passed the (tleft which , 

had sto]>pod Henneti, and chini- 
hered ii]» the comparatively 
easy rocks on the oth(*r sitle 
until they arrived at the base 
of tlie last prcc*ipi<*e, down 
Inch we had hurled stom»s on 
duly 14. IStio. 'fliey (youujr 
woman and all) were then 
about ddO feet from the sum- 
mit ! Then, instead of turninj^ 
to the left, as Carrel and Mr. 
(Jrove had »lone, d. -Joseph and 
d.- Pierre Ma';uipiax jiaiil atten- 
tion to the clitf in front of then-, 
and nuuia^ed to iind a means 
of i^assin^ up, by clefts, lodjjcs, 
and gullies, to the summit. 
'Phis was a shorter (and, thou»^h 
ditlicult, is a much easier) route 
than that taken by Carrel ami 
j..josEi-ir MA.M K.N drove, and it has fjfenerally been 

followed by those who have 
since then ascended the mountain from thesi<lo of Breuil.**^ Subse(|uently, 
ro[jes were lived ov<‘r the most ditlicult portions of the final edimb. 

In the meantime they ha«l not been idle u|)on the other side. A 
hut was con.structed upon tht» eastern face, at a height of 12,520 feet 
above the sea, near to the cre.st of the rhl} 4 :e which descemls towanis 
Zermatt (north-east ri<I^e).‘‘ The mection was undertaken by the 
Knubels, of St. Nicholas, at the expense of Monsieur Alex. Staler ami 
of the Swiss Alpine Club. This hut upon tin* «*ast face is pla(X*d in 
an insecure position, ami is now sehlom used, as another hut or 
r((Unie has been built upon the Hornli rhl^e,^ a few yanis to the east 
of, and slio^htly lower tlown than the spot when* .Mr. Kennedy put up 
his cairn in 1S02 (see p. 27). 

The second ascent of the Matterhorn on tin* northern side was 


1 B\ iieniiLshioii, from a i»hotojfra]»h Sipior Sella. 

.l.-.JoHoph and .f. -Pierre Maiini^iiaz alone a.s(‘crKk‘d ; the otlirr-s liad hiul onnn^h and 
returned. Il should be observed that roi»e.s bad been fixed, b\ (’arrel and others, 

over aW the ditticult parts the mountain as hijfh as the shoulder, hrj'ore the aseent 
of the,<«e persons. This expl.ains the faeilit.\ with w-hieh they moved over ground w'hieh 
Ipul l>ecn found very trvjn;^ in earlier tiine.s. The youny: woman declared that the 
a.secnt (as far as she W'eiit) was a trifle, or used wonls to that effect ; if she had tried 
to {^et to the same height before lHd2, she would i>robably have been of a different 
opinion. 

il This is marked on the Mu]! of the Matterhorn an<l its (iliuners (Cah. S.A.C.). 

. •* The position of the hut on the .llt>rnli ridjfe is marked by the wonl Vahane on the 
Slai» of the Matterhorn and its (ll.aciers. j 
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made by Mr. .1. M. Klliot, on .Inly 24-‘25, 1868, with the guides 
Joseph Marie Lochmatter and Peter Kiiuhel. Down to the end of 1871, 
the as(;eiits that were made were equally dividid between the northern 
(or Zermatt) and the southern (or Ilreiiil) route. Until that time, 
neither guides nor tourists had got clear of tlie idea that the Swiss 
route was more- ditticiilt ami dfingeroiis than the Ttaliait one. In 



rHK HUT ON *IHE HOKNI.I KlDl.K. 


1872 (the year following tlie pub* 
lication of SiTamhlra ainongst thv 
Alps) tlie Zermatt side found more 
favour, and it has C!ontiniied to 
be the popular route to the pres- 
ent time (1808). Tn Aiipendix E 
of the 4th Kdition of Sv rambles 
the ascents have been tabulated 
down to the first which was made 
in 1880;* and, amongst the 104 
which arc enumerated, 136 were made on the Swiss side, against 23 
uiK)n the Italian side. On nine other cxujasions persons crosscil the 
mountain fnan Zermatt to Breuil, and upon twenty-two more traversed 
it from Breuil to Zermatt. 

Prof. Tyndjill was the first to turn the summit of the Matterhorn 
into a i)ass. He went up the Breuil si<le and came down ujion Zermatt. 
A few days later Messrs. Holier ami Thioly crossed the mountain in 
the reverse dire<jtion. 

After these, the first ascent which calls for notice is that bj^ Signor 
F. Oiordano. This gentleman came to Breuil several times after his 
visit in 1865, but he was always baffled by the weather. In July 
1866, he got as high as the ‘cravate’ with Jean- Antoine Carrel and 
other men, and was detained there Jim d^ys and nights unable to 
move either up or doirn ! At last, on Sept. 3-5, 1868, he was able to 


1 It has not been |)OHsible to carry this list on to a later date. Ascents have multiplied, 
and are often made by persons whose names are unknown. 

The Gefiieva Telegraph of Sept. 54, 1892, stated that the previous Sunday there were 
twenty-thre^ tourists upon the summit, one of whoivwas a Boyal Prince. 
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gratify liis desire, and accomplished the feat of ascending the mountain 
upon one side and descending it upon tin* other. Signor (dordano 
spent a considerable tiifle in examining the structure of the Matter- 
horn, and became benighted iq»oii its eastein face in conse»[uence. I 
am indebted to him for the valuable note and the aticompanying section 
which are given in Appemlix 1.* 

i^uestions having been frecpicntly put to me respecting the immediate 
summit of the Matterhorn, I made an ascent of llu; mountain in 1874, 
to photogTaph the summit, and to see what changes had occurred 
since our visit nine years before. 'Flie sumndts of all high mountains 
vary from time to time, and the Matterhorn is no exception to the 
general rule. It was sharjier and narrowtn* in 1874 than in 18()5. 

Instead of being able ‘to run about,' every step had to be cut with 

the axe ; and the immediate summit, instead of being a blunt and 
rounded eminence, ^^as a little cone of snow whi<‘h went to a sharp 
j)oint. Jn conse«tuence of a strong north wind which was blowing at 
the time, wo had to work down iiiwm the edge of the clill' overlof>king 
Ilreuil, to get protection for the camera, and eventually we gained a 
positiofi which gave a good view' of the snnnnit ; hut our ledge was 
so small that we could not venture to nnrope, and dean-.\iitoine had 
to sijuat down whilst I ]>hotographe<l o\er his heml. The engraving 
upon p. 8‘2 has been made from the photograph w hich was taken 

on this occasion. The nearest of the lower p(‘aks, on the left, is the 

snmndt of the Dent d'Herens. 

Darrel ami I stopped a secoml night at the vnhinic kwx the east face, 
and whilst there w'e liad the insecurity of its position forcibly in4>ressed 
upon us by seeing a huge bh»ck break aw a} from the- rock at its side, 
and go crashing ilown over the very route which is commonly jmr- 
sued by tourists. 'Fhe \'iew from this hut extends from the Jlictsch- 
horn on the north to the (Jraml Tournalin in the south, and includes 
the Mischabel grou|», the Allalinhorn, .\lphuhel, I{inii»lisclihorn ami 
Strahlhorn, Monte Hosa, the Lyskamni and the llreithorn. The u])j»er- 
inost 8(K) feet of the Matterhorn can be seen from the hut, but the 
rest of the intervening part of the mountain is not visible, being 
hidden by a small ridge w'hich projects from the face. 

In 1871) two deaths occurred upon the .Matterhorn, within a few 
hours of each other, -one in the hut on the ‘ cravate,’ and the second 
u]M)ii the eastern face. On August 12, Dr. (\ Liischer and Prof. H. 
S(;hiess started from Hreuil at a very early hoiii-, accomj»anie<l by the 
guides Josej)h .Marie Lochmalter, dosepli Brantschen, and P. Beytrison. 
They gained the hut on the * era vate ’'(13,524 feet) at 1.20 r.M., and 
stopped there for the night ; and on the follow ing day the party crossed 
the summit of the inountiain, with the cxcejition of Brantschen, wiio 
was left behiiul in the hut, some say only slightly ill, and others at 

1 Signor Gionlaiio carried a mercurial b.arometer tiuoughoul tlie entire distance, and 
read it frequently. His observations enable me t« determine the heights that were 
attained upon Uie different .atteinpis which were imide to as(‘end tlie mountain, and the 
various points upon it which have been so fre<iuentl\ mentioned, lie left a minimum 
thermometer upon the summit in 18t)8. This was recovered b.\ J.-A. Carrel in .Iul\ 
1869, and was found to register only 9' Fahrenheit below the freezing-point. It was 
supiroscd that it was protectc<l from' the winter cold by a deep co\ering of snow'. The 
explanation is scarcely satisfactory. 

U 
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the point of death. They sent back assistance to their sick comrade 
in a somewhat tardy fashion, and when the relief party arrived at 
the hut Brantschen wfis found dead. I)r. Liisclier and Brof. ISchiess 
furnished an account of what liappened to the Basel Section of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, and from this statement the following extracts 
are made. 

“ When, we reached the ‘ cravate’ it was already 1 p.ai. Lochmattcr 
told us we had still four hours’ work to reach the top, and the question 
arose whether it would not be more prudent to spend the night in 
the Italian cabane. . . Jn the course of the afternoon we remarked 
that Brantschen was unwell ; Lochmattcr kept on pressing him to eat 
and drink. We took no great heed of the matter, and looked on it 
as mountain-sickness, or the result of drinking too much water during 
the ascent. On my asking Brantschen when he hail first felt unwell, 
he Jinswered, since he had sle[)t in the sun. We observeil no spitting 
of blood on his jiart during the ascent ; had we noticed anything of 
the kind we should naturally not have taken him with us. V{t to 
5 P.M. he was sitting on the door-step, his gaze directed on Breuil. 
Later on, after he had lain down, he began to groan and throw him- 
self about, in the night also to rattle in the throat. Being asked 
where he felt pain, he answered, he felt jjaius all over. There 
was altogether not much to be got out of him either by us or by 
Lochmattcr. fie was, however, in no high state of fever, he was not 
hot to the touch, and his ])ulse was not unusually rapid. Tliere was 
no remarkable coughing. My guide acted as cook, ami succeeded with 
the small stock of wood in making tea several times, and towards 
morning chocolate also. This tea was the only restorative we could 
offer to the sick inan, and he .seemed to take it gladly. 'Fowards 
morning he at last became (|uiet(;r, his breathing more regular, and 
he left off groaning and crying out." 

“On the morning of August 13 the guides had given a hope that 
Brantschen might recover sufficiently to accompany us ; for this reason 
the start was delayed to 6 o’clock. But it became evident that this 
was impossible. And now no discussion took pbice, mnther was there 
any interchange of plans between the guides and Brantschen. It 
appeared best to all of us to wra]* up Brantschen Avell, to furnish him 
with tJie necessary provisions, and to hurry o\er ipiickly to /ermatt 
and send him. help. Had we remained with him it would have been 
no benefit to Brantschen ; ^and I am also convinced that he himself 
thought our course of actan perfectly natural, otherwise he would 
have made some remonstrance, which he did not do. We bade him 
keep up his courage and wished him farewell, in the hoj>e that he 
would by degrees entirely recover. . . At 1.30 a.m. on August 14 we 
reached Zermatt. We had sent from the S^viss hut a message before 
us, and at 3 o’clock the relief party started over the Furgg-gletscher 
skirting the Matterhorn. It found Brantschen n-lready deail and stiff ; 
apparently a rupture of the heart or lungs had happened.” ^ 

1 The above extracts are taken from the Alpine Journal^ \oI. i\, pp. 374-77. i entirely 
concur in the following remarks, which were appended by the Editor. ** On the lacts 
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At tlie time that this was talviii^ place on the South side of tlic 
Matterhorn, Dr. William O. IVloscley of Jh)stoii lost his life on the 
East Face. He left Zermatt at 10.80 r.M. on Auj'ust 18, in c-ompany 
with Mr. A. K. Craven and the j^uides Peter Kuhi and Christian 
hiahiiit ; and ascended the numutain hy the usual northern route, 
without sto])pin^ at the hut. They reaciied the summit at 0 A.M. 
im the 14th, and had returned to within a short distance from the 
hut, when Dr. Moseley (who had found it irksome to he tied up, and 
had frequently wished to ^o unnqied) untied himself from th(! rest, 
doin^ so cMitirely upon his own responsihility. A few minutes later 
the party had to cross a projectiiij^ piece of rock. Uuhi went over 
first, and planted his axe in position to ^^dve linn footin^^ to Dr. 
Moseley, ^\lio followed. lint, unhappily, he declined assistance ; j)laced 
his liand upon the rock, ami endeavoured to vault over it. In doin^ 
so he slipped, lost hold of his axe, and fell with ever-acceleratinj; 
velocity down the East J^'ace for aljout iiOOO feet, and of course was 
kille<l on the spot. His ho<ly was recovered three <l.-iys later and was 
interred under tlie south ^\all of the Fn<;lish Church at Zernndt. 
“/ tntii shovhrd to Jind," said a frieml who examiiieil his remains, 

that Dr. Moadc}! had hardly any nails in one of h in hoots.'" 

Many [icrsons have talked at dillerent times about the ]K»ssihility 
of lindin^ a way up the Matterhorn fnnn the side of the Z'Mutt 
(xlacier ; hut it was not until the year 1879 that a May Mas dis- 
covered. (.)n September 2-8, Mr. A. F. Mummery with the j^uides 
Alexander Bur^ener, I Virus, ami (ientinetta succeede<l in j^aininj* the 
summit by lirst j^oinji’ up the lon^ snoM-buttress M’bich runs out 
from the mountain to>vards the north-Mest, and then up the rocks 
above. When nearin<f the tc»p, they joined the routes taken by 
Carrel and Mr. drove upon the lirst ascents M’hich Mere made on 
the Italian side.^ 

At the very time that ^Ir. Mummery M'as enoa^jed in his expetli- 
tion, Mr. W. Pcnhall, Mith the {guides Ferdinand Jmsenfjf and Ja)uis 
Zurbruck(*ii, Mas occuined on a similar enter[»rise, and also ascemleil 
tlie Matterhorn from the direction of the Stockji. Mr. IVnhall, 
hoM’ever, at lirst took a course slightly more to tlui south than Mi*. 
Mummery, though he, at last, like the others, «^ot on to the main 
Z’Mutt arde, jind completed the ascent by folloMinj; a portion of 
the old Italian route. 

of this jiccoiint, hut oiif jud^^incril ran he fomiert. In the face of the descri])tion 
hy Prof. Scliiess of Braiitsehcn’s coiulitinn iluriuH: the nijfht, his excu.ses are altojfether 
ii'iadequate. The iidoption of a route h.\ \vhi<*Ii the nearest succour wjis (at the jiace of 
the party) llH instead of 8 hours off, iiia.> ha\e heen siinph a deplorable error of 
jud;)f)nc‘nt ; Init the determination to leave the si<*k man alone .showed unpnrdonahle 
want of heart. It must ever be a nuitter ot profound rej^ret that any travellers or 
l^uides should, vyithout the least pressure of necessity, have left a sick man, without 
firewocxl in a hut feet above the sea, to over thirty hours of ('.ertain aiid absolute 
solitude. There can he no doubt that the desertion j)f Brantschen under suc;h cir- 
cumstances was a flajfrant hreac-h of the fii-st triulition of all honourable niountaineer- 
iiitf— the tradition, hy virtue of which every member of a part.\, j,audu or mountaineer, 
has heen accustomed in danger or distress to count on the. sui)port of his comrades.” 

1 Mr. Mummery’s description \v41I lie found in the Atjune Journal vol. ix, pp. 
4.58-(i2. 

- See Alphte Journal, vol. i\, jip. 44i>-58. 
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'riireo (lays afterwards (Sej»t. 5-6), Mr. J. Jiauiiiaiin followed in 
Mr. Miinnnerys footi^beps. “I found it,” lie said, “an interesting' 
ro(;k-cliiiil), presenting no extraordinary dilficiiilties. . . 1 am of 
ojiinion that this ascent hy the Z’Miitt arUc will in future become 
the favourite way of (jrossin^ the Matterhorn.” ^ As yet, Mr. Bau- 
mann’s anti(‘i])ation has not been realised. Indeed, until 1894, I did 
not hear that anyimr, further had either ascended or descended by 
the routes of Messrs. Mummery and Penhall.^ 

On July 19, 1880, Mr. A. Mummery invented another way up 
the Matterhorn. With tlui f'uides Alexjinder Bur^cner and B. 
V^cnetz, he ascended nn the Kurj'f' Glacier and the East Face, keep- 
in*' near the south-east rid^e until reaching the level of the northern 
‘shoulder,’ and then crossin*' tlie hw-e to the ‘shoulder.’ Then the 
as(;ent was ('om])Ieted by the Zermatt route. See Alpine Journal^ 
vol. \, p. 96, and My (Uimh>i in the Alp.s and Cnneasas, chajiter ii. 

In 1886, another life was lost on the East Face. Two friends, 
named Borckhardt and Davies, resolved to (*limb the mountain. \Ve 
knew, said the latter, that it had been done by ladies find youths. 
“It was the re^'ular tiling to go up the Matterhorn, and we accord- 
ingly determine(l to make the ascent.” 

Accomjianied hy Fridolin Kronig and Peter Aufdenblatten, they 
left Zermatt on Aug. 16, in fine weather; and at 3 a.m. on the 17th 
started from the hut on the Hornli ridge, arriving on the summit at 
about 9 A.M. 'riie comparative rapidity with which they nioimted 
was jiossibly due to tlie fa(;t that tliey were closely following in the 
track of other parties of tourists. The weather changed during the 
early morning, and it began to hail while they were still on the top. 
Tluiy commenced to desciend at 9.26 A.M., in the next ten hours 
came down scarcely 2000 feet, and were benighted some distance 
above tlie ohl hut on the East Face. All tracks on the mountain 
were obliterated by the hail and snow which fell. They remained 
on this s])ot from about 7 P.M. on the 17th of August until 1 P.M. 
on the 18th, and then Mr. Davies and the two guides continued the 
des(;ent, leaving Mr. Borckhardt behind, upon the open face of the 
mountain, lying in a helpless condition, at the jioint of death ! A 
few hours later he was found dead and stift*, partly covered by fresh ly- 
fallen snow. 

IMie entire story exceeds in horror and incredibility the abandon- 

A Alpine Jouriml^ \ol. ix, p. .‘JiO. 

- The following paragraph is taicen from the Alpine Jourml^ vol. xiii, pp. :19{)-4(X). 
On Aiig. .‘1, 1887, Messrs, (i. Lainmer and A. Lorria “without guides, left the St*x'kje 
hut at l.4r) A.M. to attem])t the ascent of the Matterhorn h,v Mr. I’enhall's route. The.\ 
reachctl a point not very far from the top, but were compelled at 1 r.M. to turn back, 
owing to iced rocks. At ri.SO or (> r.M., while traveling Penhairs (‘ouloir, they were 
••arried down by an avalanche. Herr Ijorria received concussion of the bi-ain, besides a 
fracture of the right leg above the ankle, had both feet frost-bitten, and became un- 
conscious. Herr Lanimer, with a badl> -sprained ankle, pulled his frieinl on to a rock, 
stripped off his own caat to cover him, and then went for aid. He found no one at 
the Stoi;kje hut', so Inul to crawl down to the Staffel Alp, whence he despatched a 
message to Zermatt. A relief party came up and reaidied Herr Lorria about 7.30 A.]il. 
on Aug. 4. He was still unconscious, and in his delirium hjui stripped off his clothes.” 
Further details of this mad adventure will Im* found in the Alpine Journal, vol. .viii, 
pp. siiSO-M. T am, however, told b.\ a member of the r(‘lief jMirty that Lorria was not 
unconscious when he was rescued. 
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iiient of Brantschen, aiul is much too long to recount in these pages. ^ 
An inquiry into this miserable business was thehl by the Valaisan 
authorities, and in an official Beport upon it by Prof. F. 0. Wolf, 
whicli was published at Sion, it is said “that the sole causes of the 
accident were the sudden changes in the weather; the insufficient 
number of guides ; and the facts that neither Mr. Davies nor Mr. 
IJorekliardt were lit to climb such a peak, were insufficiently clad, 
and badly jirovisioned. A fnrtlicr cause might have been added, 
namely, the incapacity of the guides. 

In 1890, there was yet another accident upon the East Face, which 
caused the loss of an entire jiarty. A young man from Strasburg, 
Herr Goehrs, starte<l from the hut on the Hiirnli ridge at 3.30 A.M. 
on the 13th of September with two j’oung guides, Alois Graven and 
Joseph Brantschen. They were shortly followed by several other 
persons. About 9 both imrties encountered high wind when a 

thousand feet or so belo\\- tlie summit, and decided to return. Very 
soon afterwards, Fridolin Burgener (one of the guides of the lower 
party) heard a clatter, and saw Herr (Tochrs and his guides flying 
through the air within a hnmlred yards of him. The three fell until 
they were brought u]) on the Furgg-gletscher, and of course were 
killed outright. Though the cause of this accident is unknown, the 
juobability is that these three very young men (wlio could not have 
iiad adequate mountaineering experience) were killed through one or 
more of them slipping ui)on the easiest side of the mountain. Since 
this last lamentable aflair the Zermatt face of the Matterhorn has 
been free from disastei*, but there still remain to be mentioned two 
(*atastrophes which have occurred uj)on the Italian side. 

When telegrams came in, at the beginning of September, 1890, 
stating that Jean- Antoine Parrel had died from fatigue on the south 
side of the Matterhorn, those >vho knew the man scarcely credited 
the rej)ort. It was not likely that this tough and hardy mountaineer 
would die from fatigue anywliere, still less that he would succumb 
iijKui ‘his own mountain.’ But it was true. Jean-Antoine perished 
from the combined effects of cohl, hunger, and fatigue upon his own 
side of his own mountain, almost within sight of his own home. 
He started on the 23rd of August from Breuil, with an Italian gentle- 
man and Pharles Gorret (brother of the A]>be Gorret), with the 
int4»ntion of crossing the Matterhorn in one day. The weather at 
the time of their departure was the very best, and it changed in the 
coiii'se of the day to the very worst. They were shut up in the 
valmne at the foot of the (4rcat To>ver during the 24th, with scarcely 
any food, and on the 25th retreated to Breuil. Although Jean- 
Aiitoine (u])on whom, as leading guide, the chief labour and responsi- 
bility naturally devolved) ultimately succeeded in getting his party 
safely off the mountain, he himself was so overcome by fatigue, cold, 
and want of food that he died on the s))ot. 

Jcan-Aiitoine (’arrcl entered his sixty-second year in January, 1890,^ 

J See the Alpine Jvvntal, vol. xiii, pp. 95-110, an(l,lC0-171. 

- The exact dote of his birth does not seem to be Iciiown. He was christened at the 
Chiqrch of St..Antpine, V'altoiiriiaiu'he, on January' 17, 1829. 
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and was in the field throughout the summer. (Jn 2lBt August, having 
just returned from ascent of Mont Blanc, he was engaged at 
Courmayeur by Signor Leone Sinigaglia, of Turin, for an ascent of 
the Matterhorn. He proceeded to the Val Tournanche, and on the 
23rd set out with him and Charles (iorrct, for the last time, to ascend 
his own mountain by his own route. A long and clear account of 
what happened was connimnicate<l by Signor Sinigaglia to the Italian 
Alpine Club, and from tliis the following relation is condensed: — 

‘*We started for the Cervin at 2.15 a.m. on the 23rd, in splendid 
weather, with the intention of destiending tlie same night to the hut 
at the Hiimli on the Swiss side. We proceeded pretty well, but the 
glaze of ice on the rocks near the Col du Lion retarded our march 
somewhat, and when we arrived at the hut at the foot of the Great 
Tower, prudence counselled the iK>stponement of the ascent until the 
next day, for the sky was becoming overciist. We decided upon this, 
and stopped. 

“Here I ought to mention that Iwth I and Gorret noticed with 
uneasiness that Carrel sliowcd signs of fatigue upon leaving the Col 
du Lion. I attribute<l this to temporary weakness. As soon as we 
reached the hut he lay down and slept profoundly for two hours, 
and awoke much restored. In the meantime the weather was rapidly 
changing. Storm clouds coming from the direction of Mont Blanc 
hung over the Dent d’Herens, but we regarded them as transitory, 
and trusted to the north wind, which was still continuing to blow. 
Meanwhile, three of the Maquignaz's and Edward Bich, whom we 
found at tlie hut, returning from hmking after the ropes, started 
downwards for Breuil, at parting wishing us a hai)py ascent, and 
holding out hopes of a splendid day for tlie morrow. 

“But, after their departure, the weather gi*ew worse very rapidly; 
the wind changed, and towards evening there broke upon us a most 
violent hurricane of hail and snow, accompanied by frequent flashes 
of lightning. The air was so charged with electricity that for two 
consecutive hours in the night one could see in the hut as in broad 
daylight. The storm continued to rage all night, and the day and 
night following, continuously, with incredible violence. The tempera- 
ture in the hut fell to -3 degrees. 

“The situation was becoming somewhat alarming, for the provisions 
were getting low, and we had already begun to use the seats of the 
hut as lirewood. The rocks were in an extremely bad state, and we 
were afraid that if we stopped longer, and the storm continued, we 
should be blocked up in the hut for several days. This being the 
state of aftairs, it was decided among the guides that if the wind 
should abate we should descend on the following morning ; and, as 
the wind did abate somewhat, on the morning of the 25th (the weather, 
however, still remaining very bad), it was unanimously settled to make 
a retreat.” 

“At 9 A.M. we left the hut. 1 will not speak of the difliculties 
and dangers in descending the ar6te to the Col du Lion, which we 
reached at 2.30 p.m. The ropes were half frozen; the rocks were 
covered with a glaze of ice, and fresh snow hid all points of support. 
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Some spots were really as Iwid as eoulil l»e, and I owe much to the 
pruclcnco and coolness of the two guides that we got over them with- 
out inishai».’^ • 

“At the Col dll Lion, where we liope<l the wind would moderate, 
a dreadful hurrieiine recoin iiieneed, and in crossing the smAvy jiassages 
w(* were nearly sufforntfd hy the wind and snow whicli attackeil us 
on all si<lesJ Through the loss of a glove, (iorret, half an hour after 
leaving the hut, had already got a hand frost-hitten. The cold was 
terrible here. Kvery moment we had to remove the ice from our 
eyes, and it was with the utmost ditliculty that we could speak so 
as to understand one another.’' 

“Nevertheless, (’arrel continued to direct the descent in a most 
admirahle manner, with a c<jolness, ability, and energy aboxe all praise. 

I was delightisl to see the change, and (iorret assisted him splendidly, 
'riiis part of the descent presimted unexpected diffi(‘ulties, and at 
Ncveral points great dangers, the more so because the loKmunitv ju-e- 
vmited Carrel from being sure of the right direction, in spite of hi" 
('onsummate knowledge of the .Matterhorn. At 11 I’.M. (or there- 
abouts it was impossible to look at our watcher, as all our clothes 
were half fn»zen) we were still toiling down the ro(‘ks. The giiitles 
sometimes aske<I each other where they were ; then we went f(n*ward 
again to sto]>. indeed would have been impossibb*. (\arrel at last, 
by marvellous instinct, iliscovered the )>assage up which we had come, 
and in a sint of grotto we stopped a minute to take some brandy." 

“ Whibi crossing some sikav we saw Carrel slacken his pace, and 
then fall two or thn‘e times to the ground. (Iorret aske«l him what 
was the matter, and he said ‘nothing,* but be went on with ditliculty. 
Attributing this to fatigue through the excessive toil, (Iorret juil 
himself at the head of the caravan, and Carrel, after the change, 
seemed better, ami walke<l ucll, though with more <*ircumspectioii 
than usual. From this place a short and stee|> passage takes one 
down to the pastures, where there is safety. (Jorret tlescended tirst, 
and I after him. We were nearly at the bottom when I felt the 
rope ]mllo»l. We sto])j)ed, awkwardly place»l as we were, and cried 
out to Carrel several times to come down, but wo received no answer. 
Alarme<l, we went up a little way, and heanl him say, in a faint 
voice, ‘Come up and fetch me. I have no strength left.'" 

“We went up and found that he was lying xxilh his stomach to 
the ground, holding on to a rock, in a semi-conscious .state, and 
unable to get u]» or to move a steji. With extreme ditliculty we 
carried him up to a safe ])lace and a.sked him what was the matter. 

I I is only answer was, ‘ I know no longer where I am.' His hands 
were getting colder and colder, his speech weaker and more broken, 
and his Iwxly more still. M e dbl all we could for him, putting with 
great ilitliculty ‘ the rest of the cognac into his mouth. He said 
something, and a]>peared to revive, but this <lid not last long. We 
tried rubbing him with snow, and .shaking him, ami calling to him 
continually ; but he could only answer with moans. 

1 Signor PoraUlo, Ihi* innkeeper at Breuil, stated that a ivlief party wiis in readiness 
during the whole of August “io (the <la\ on whieh the deseent was made), and was pre- 
, vented from starting b\ the xiolenoe of the temi>ost. 
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“ We tried to lift him, hut it was impossible — Ije was getting 
stiff. We stooped down, and asked in his ear if he wished to 
commend liis soul to God. With a hist effort lie answered ‘Yes,’ 
and then fell on his hack, dead, upon the snow." 

Such was the end of Jean- Antoine (*arrel,- -a man who was 
}K)8sessed with a pure and genuine love of mountains ; a man of 
originality ami resource, courage and determination, who delighteil in 
exploration. His special qualities marked him out as a lit ]>erson to 
take part in new entcrprizes, and I pre- 
ferred him to all others as a companion 
and a«isistant upon mj’ journey amongst 
the Great Andes of the E<iuator. Going 
to a new country, on a new continent, 
he encountered much that was strange 
and unforeseen ; yet when he turned his 
face homewards he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he left no failures 
hind him.* After parting at (Juayaquil 
in 1880, we did not meet again. In his 
latter years, 1 am told, he sliewcd signs 
of age, and from information which has 
been communicated to me it is clear that 
he luul arrived at a time when it would 
have lieen prudent to retire -if he could 
have done so. It was not in his nature 
to spare himself, and he worked to the 
very last. The manner of his <leath 
strikes a chord in hearts he never knew. 

He recognized to the fullest extent tin* 
iluties of his position, and in the closing 
Jict of his life set a lirilliant example of 
fidelity and devotion. For it cannot Im* 
doubted that, enfeebled as he was, he 
could have saved himself had he given 
his attention to self-preservation. He 
took a nobler course ; and, accepting his 
responsibility, devoted his whole soul to the wtdfare. of his comrades, 
until, utterly exhausted, he fell staggering on the snow. He was 
alreatly dying. Life ivas flickering, yet tin? brave spirit said ‘It is 
nothing,' They placed him in the rear to case his work. He was 
no longer able even to support himself ; he droppeil to the ground, 
and in a few minutes expired.*-^ 

^ See TraveU ammgmt the Great Anden of the Kqmtor, 1»1)2. 

s Signor Sinigaglin wrote in u letter to a friend, from which 1 am uermitted to 
quote, “ I don’t try to tell you of niy inleiiHc |»uin for Carrd’H death. He fell after 
having 8a\etl me, and no guide could have done more than he did.” Charles Gorret, 
through his brother the Abhd, wrote to me that he entirely endrwed what hod been 
said by Sig. Sinigaglia, and adderl, “We vvoiiUl fmve given our own lives to have 
save<l nis.” 

.)ean-Antoinb died :il the foot of the ‘little staircase.’ On the 20th of August his 
body was brought to Breuil, and \ipoii the 29lh it was interred at Valtoumanche. At 
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I very much regret to have to mention yet another tragedy, which 
occurred more recently. On August 7, 1893, Andreas Seiler (one pf 
the youngest members of the family of my old friend M. Alexandre 
Seiler) and Johann Biener of Zermatt lost their lives on the south 
side of the Matterhorn. Mr. Oscar Gysi, who was closely following 
them, has, at my request, furnished the following statement: — 

On August 7, shortly before 6 A.M., we left the Lac Noir Hotel, crossed the 
Furgg Joch, and on the Italian side joined the ordinary route from Breuil for 
the Matterhorn. There were five of us— Andreas Seiler, myself, and as guides 
Johann Biener (aged 24), Joseph Taugwalder (aged 27), and L. Moser of Taesch 
(aged 22). When about an hour below the (Jol du Lion we tied up,— Seiler 
insisting upon being roped to Biener, with whom he had been climbing all the 
summer. Biener and Seiler were in advance, but we kept well together. When 
wo were considerably higher than the T^te du Lion, and within about thirty 
minutes of tho hut at the foot of the Great Tower, we came to an almost per- 
^ndicular chimney, some twenty feet high, down which a stout knotted rope 
hung. Biener and Seiler passed up it. Wo followed, and on arriving at the 
top Moser took off his me to tie up afresh the wood that he carried. Seiler and 
Biener were impatient to reach tho hut, and wished to proceed without u.s ; but 
Taugwalder and Moser asked them to wait. Their words were, however, use- 
less. Moser, who had warned Seiler repeatedly during the last half-hour to 
be careful, and who did not like their over-confidence, prayed Seiler to let 
him tie himself to their rope. Seiler and Biener, however, only laughed at 
him for his concern, and started off. Moser finished tying up bis wood, and 
we went on. Tho others were only five minutes ahead, and we had reached 
a difficult spot, and were standing in .step cut at tho top of a small patch of 
ice, at an angle of .50*^, and close to rocl^ when Moser called out, ^ Beware of 
stones.’ Wo pressed up clo.so to tho rock and listened, when tho two” (Seiler 
and Biener) ‘‘.shot past u.s.” They fell on to the Glacier du Lion, and when 
the bodies were recovered they were still tied together. 

On July 27, 1900, two guides of Zermatt (Alphon.s Furrer and 
Auguste Gentinetta) were descending the East Face of the Matter- 
liorn with a young Englishman named Sloggett. Shortly before reach- 
ing the Hdrnli ridge, they were assailed by falling stones. The upper 
part of Furrer’s heail was carried away, and he died on the spot. 
Mr. Sloggett was struck in the mouth, and had his lower jaw damaged 
and several teeth knocked out ; and Gentinetta was seriously l)ruised 
in the legs. 

On July 23, 1901, a party of three Englishmen and two ladies 
went from the Hotel at Breuil to the cabane at the foot of the Great 
Tower on the Matterhorn, escorted by one guide and a porter. While 
descending, one of the ladies slipped and fell when a little below the 
Col du Lion, and dragged down three others with her. Two out of 
the four were killed on the spot. The guide and the second laily 
were injured, though not fatally. See the Times Weekly Edition, 
Aug. 2, 1901. 

the beginning of July, 1893, an iron cross was placed on the spt where he expired, 
at the expense of Sig. Sinigaglia, who went in person along with Charles Gorret to 
superintend its erection. 
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now TO (urr TO /kiim.vtt. 

KOITK TO TAKK - TIMKS, DKTANrKS AXI> FAHKS l‘ONTARUKlJ- -AT 
VAU.ORHKS KA'KHYONK DKSCKXliS - l^AVS VXN K AXI> ()rrH\ - 
onillOX AT LArsAXXK TIIK l.\KK ST. MAriMl’K TIIK KIIOXH 

VALI.KY MAI{TI(JX\ sio\ SIKUIJK -SorSTK - YISI» OK YIKOK - 
Al.L <.'IIAX(iK HKKK. 

Till*: most direct way to Zermatt either from Lomloii or Paris is hy 
the l*aris, Lyoii.s and Mediterranean Kaihxay, r/d Dijon, IN)ntarlier, 
Valloria's and ].ausanne. TJie l)est train for tliose who wish to 
travel strai<jht thron<;h is the \i**ht K\'|»res.s, whieh leaves the (Jare <le 
l.yon at or ahont S,.")0 p.m. • If this is tak«*n, yon shoiihl he lamled 
at Zormalt in the followin^^ afUTiioon, in time to stdtie down before 
dinner. This train is supposed to arrive at liaiisanne at S.d.S a.m. 
(central Kiirope time). As the corn‘sj>nndinj; train on the rail- 
way from Lausanne to Visp is iixed to leave at 11.15 a.m., tliere is 
apparently time to f,^et somethin;; in the way of breakfast at Lausanne 
Ihift'et. It will be well to reckon that there will ntd be time. 

The Ni;;ht Kxpress train is lirst and second el.‘is.s to Pontarlier, 
but after that it takes third <dass. It stops frefpiently between 
Paris— Lausanne (.S.Tl miles, .52(i kils.), but does not remain anywhere 
Ion;; enou;;!! for a meal ! Pay attention to the stomach before leavin;; 
Paris. The train in corn*spondence from Lausanne to Vis]» is a 
eivilizeil one, with dinin;;-cars (wdiich were started in ISDo). !f is 
hpAtrr to to hr mlronttnjr of thr.sr rars tJoni to otteoipt n mrnt ot 
Jjinsoinw. 

'Fry t<> sleep as far as Dole. At Pontarlicu* look out for eoflec'. The 
iri;;h nvail which will be seen here near the line, is memorable as that 
wliicli w'as traversed by the retreatin;;, demoralized Honrliaki Army, 
durin;; the Prancod Jerman w.ar. At Vallorbes {25‘20 feet, 76S metres ; 

J 

• It is ln)))0<4sii)U‘ to iiifoniuitioii uiMnit the suiDinor in time for 

insertion hore. 
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pop. 2147) thero is tlio Swiss Custoiu-liouse. Kvoryorie gets down. 
[Tills ])lacc is tlivec miles from llic eastc3rii end of the I.ac de Joux, 
a charming sheet of water 5l miles long, in the heart of the .Jura, 
not mu(di known to English.] In the next 2.> miles the line descends 



IKiO feet, with many \>indings, ujion the Lake of (loneva, and passes 
a constant succession of heautiful views on each sitlc. Six kils. before 
arriving at Lausanne it joins the railway coming from Geneva. 

Lausanne Station (1470 feet, 4.)0 metres) is situated between the 
town of Lausanne and duchy, its port on the Lake of Geneva. Change 
here for Zermatt. lIoTKi/TKRMiNrs i-:t BrKKKT dk la Gark (at 
the Station), 50 beds. Lausanne.— Hotels— Thk Grand Hotel, 

beautifully situated, near the Station; IJoTEi.-rENsioN BKAU-SEJorR 
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Diet 

Stations. 

Times. 

lit 01. 

2nd 01. 

3rd 01. 

kils. 

Paris .... tiop. 

8.50 p.m. 

fr. c. 

fr. c. 

fr. c. 

155 

., to Liiruchu (B) . nrr. 

11.14 „ 

17 35 

11 60 

- 7 65 

315 

Dijon (B) . do. 

1.3^1 u. 111. 

35 30 

23 80 

15 50 


dop. 

1.50 

Faros 

from 

Dijon 

347 

., Auxoniie . arr. 


3 60 

2 40 

1 60* 


lX>lo{B) . do. 

2.3/ ,, 

5 25 

3 55 

2 30 

3.S7 

An* Senan*« . do. 

3.14 „ 

8 05 

5 45 

3 55 

394 

.. Mouchani (B) do. 

3.24 

8 85 

5 95 

3 90 


<iep. 

3.36 „ 




430 

,, BiHijoaillCH . arr. 

4..5r> 

12 90 

8 70 

5 65 

455 

Pontarlior (B) do. 

5.24 .. 

15 70 

10 60 

6 90 


dep. 

5.45 ., 

Fares 

fi*om 

Pontirlier 

472 

HopitiUix-fJoii|jiio arr. 

6.17 

1 90 

1 30 

0 85 

481 

,, Vallorbes . do. 

6.331 ,. 

2 95 

2 00 

1 30 


dep. 

7.402 ., 

Fares 

fnnn 

VallorL i 


La Sarraz . arr. 






,, Co!N«onay . do. 

8.23 




520 

., Lausanne (B) do. 

8.43 ., 

4 *80 

3’ ‘35 

2 40 


dop. 

9.15 ., 

Fares 

from 

liausannc 

545 

.. Vevcy . . arr. 

9.10 .. 

2 00 

1 10 

1 00 

549 

Clarons . . do. 

9.47 „ 

2 .50 

1 7n 

1 25 

551 

.. Montreiix . do. 

9.53 ., 

2 60 

1 85 

1 30 

552 

,, Territet-Oliun do. 

9.57 ,. 

2 80 

2 00 

1 40 

553 

,, Vcvtaiix-Chilloii d<». 


. 2 95 

‘ 2 05 

1 45 

556 

,, Villonouve . do. 

! 10.3 “ .. 

3 15 

1 2 20 

1 60 

566 

,, Aigle , . do. 

! 10.17 ,. 

; 4 20 

1 2 95 

1 2 10 , 

574 

' ,, Box , . do. 

' 10.30 „ 

1 5 00 

1 3 50 

' 2 50 

578 

St. Maurice (B) do. 

'10.37 ., 

5 40 

; 3 80 

! 2 70 


dep. 

* 10.47 „ 

, Fares 

j from 

St. Maiirieo 

584 

Evionnaz . arr. 

1 

; 0 75 

: 0 55 

! 0 40 : 

588 

., Vernayaz-Salvan do. 

1 ll.-i” 

! 1 05 

' 0 75 

1 0 55 

593 

’ Martigny . do. 

'11.11 „ 

■ 1 80 

' 1 10 

. 0 80 

' 597 

,, Charrat-Eully do. 

I ... 

i 2 10 

: 1 50 

1 1 05 

; 602 

Saxon . . do. 

! 11.23 ., 

2 no 

1 1 75 

1 25 

■- 606 

Riddcs . . d<i. 

! 

i 3 on 

2 15 

1 50 

, 612 

Ardon . . df>. 

1 

1 3 nn 

! 2 50 

1 80 

, 619 

Sion(B) . do. 

i 11.43 „ 

1 1 30 

I 3 00 ' 

2 15 


dep. 11.48 ,, 




! 624 

St. Leonard . arr. 


4 00 

3 45 

2 45 

1 62S 

CTrange.s . do. 


1 5 20 

3 65 

2 60 

634 

,, Sierre (Skiers) do. 

12.8 p.m. 

1 5 95 1 

4 20 

3 00 , 

639 

,, Sakpiencn . do. 


i 0 35 1 

1 4 45 1 

3 20 ' 

644 

,, Loneohc (Souste) do. 

12.27' „ 

i 6 90 1 

4 85 

3 45 

648 

,, Tourtcmagne do. 


1 7 40 ' 

' 5 20 

3 70 i 

’ 652 

Gampel . do. 


7 80 

i 5 50 

3 90 

! 656 

,, Karogno . do. 


8 25 

1 5 80 

4 10 

: 663 

„ Vi6ge(Visp)(B) do. 

12.50 „ 

8 95 

6 30 

4 50 

1 

dop. 

1.3 „ 

Fares 

from 

Visp 

699 

,, Zermatt . arr. 

3.18 „ 


1 16 00 

10 00 


N.B. "The times may he altered. Make enquiry. 

(B) trignifles Buffet. 1 Parie time. 2 Central Kurot)o time. 
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(near the Station), 100 beds; Hotel National kt Pension Gallo 
(near the Station), 30 bede; Hotel et Pension Ste. Luce (near 
the Station), 25 beds ; Hotel Gibbon (central), 100 beds ; Hotel du 
Grand-Pont (central), 75 lieds; Hotel des Messageries (central), 
50 beds; HOTEL DU Faucon, 60 beds; Hotel du Nord, 40 beds; 
Hotel kt Pension Bellevue, 30 beds ; Hotel et Pension Victoria, 
50 beds ; PENSION Campart (on the roa*l from Lausanne to Ouchy), 
50 Jjgds; Pension Grancy- Villa, 45 l)eds; Hotel Continental 
(just* outside Hail way Station). 

Ouchy (1247 feet, 380 metres). — Hotel Beai:-Hivagk, 200 beds; 
juid Hotel du Chateau (pieture-sque building, close to the Lake), 
80 beils. These two hotels, though separate buildings, are under the 
same man.agement. Hotel d’Angleterhe ((dose to tiie Lake), 40 
beds ; Hotel du Poiit (small). 

Lausanne is situated u])on slopc^s facing the south, commanding 
admirable views of the Lake and of the mountains at its extern 
end, and has long been a favourite j>hu'c with English. The upper 
]»nrt (»f the town is several Jmndred feet al)ove the railway .station, 
i’opulation is 46,732, and is said to be increasing at the rate of 
2000 annually. Those who have time to spare will do well to 
stop a whil<j either at Omdiy or Lausanne, as, in taddition to 
their own attract hms, they are (jxcelleiit centres for s excursions. 
StCfamers from Ouchy convey one to any i)art of the Lake. 
Hesides th(» lin(j to \’allorbes and I’ontarlier by which we came, 
and the other around the eastern end of the Lake and up the 
Hlionc \'all(\v (h\ which we .shall <lei>art), there are railways to 
tieneva (tnie houi*, by express) and t-o Hern rid Fribourg (98 kils. in 
2 hours). On the former line there are many l>eautiful views of 
the Lake, and the latter j)as.ses tliiougli vtwy ]»icluresqiie country. 

< )ucliy is coniKicted by a rope tramway with Lausanne Hailway 
Station and I^ausanne. "IVams run each way about every 15 min. 
I^'ares 40 and 20 centimes. Tt takes 20 min. to u'ttlk to Ouchy from 
Lausanne Station. 

Although there has been a good <leal of rebuilding at Lausanne, 
a considerable number of ancient houses remain clustered around the 
r’athedral, which is situated in the higher pjwt of the town. Ad- 
mittance to it can be obtained from 9 to 12, and from I to 4 free. 
At other times 50 centimes are charged. The tower can be ascended, 
and there is a superb view from it. The niagiiiticent Post Ofhee along- 
side the Hotel Gibbon wa.s erected in 1899. An old staircase called 
Escaliers d a Marche leads down from the Cathedral to the market-place, 
which is worth seeing at busy times. The Musce Cantonal (zoological 
and archteological) is close to the Cathedral. From the terrace in front 
of the Tribunal Federal there is a very fine view of the Lake and of 
the Alps on its farther side. The town of Evian-les-Bains lies almost 
immediately opposite. The ]jio.st prominent mountain beyond the head 
of the Lake (a little to the right) is the Dent du Midi (10,777 feet, 
3285 metres). There are sometimes cheap excursions from l^ausanne 
to Zermatt, at inclusive fares for rail and hotel. Enquire. 
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Gibbuu tlic historian liiul iiiucli to do with liausaiiiio and in 
making it known to bis oonntrymen. He know it in bis youtli, and 
lived there in Ids maturity. “ Vou have often read,’* lie sai<l, “ and 
heard the desori|»tions of this tleli^^htful Gonntry, the banks of the 
lake of tiene>a, and indeed it surpasses all <lesi*ription. A stranj;er 
is struck with surprise and admiration." .Vfter settling’ down there 
with the juirpose of completing; his “ Ihciine anti Fall," he wrote to 
bold Shetliehl in 17S4 

“Thi'! phifo ha^ in ever\ respect e\eoeded my best and most s'lnixuino hopes. 
Ilow nfteii have uni siiil, as often a-^ I expressed any ilMuininiir aj'ainst the 
huiTV, ^he expellee, and tlie pree.irioiis emidition of my London life, ‘Ay, tliat 
is a non-eiiMeal "elieme I'f roriiim;- t*' Lin.sinne that you have i;ot into your 
lie.id, -a ]iretty f.tney ; you renieiuber iiow nnieh uni likeil it in vour yoiitli, 
but you have now .-.eeii nn»ro i>f the World, and if }ou were to try it a^Miii, 
\ou wMuld find Your'-elf most woefully ilisippinnted.’ I had it in my heail, in 
my heart; I have tryod it: I have not lH.‘en di>ai>pointeil.” 

And a little later, in a letter to his .stepmotbei, he ^\lole 

“I ha\e enjoyed a winter (»f the nn»>t perfect health that I have iierhaj*'. 
ever kn«»wn. without an\ mixture t»f the little tl\inj; ineomnioibtie'' which in 
my be^t da}" have "oinelime^ <listurbe<l the tran«|uillily of m\ Knf;li‘'h life. . . 
I eonimand a bouinlle^" in'o-peet of \.de, mountain, ainl water. . . A 'Perraec, 
one hundred NanL lonl^^ exteniK beunid the front i>f the lloU'i*, and lead^ 
to a eloNc im[»enetiMble shrubbery ; ainl from thence the circuit of a lonpf 
an«l varuMi'' w’alk, carrier me nmnd a mead(»w and a vineyard. . . Few 
perMni'*, either princi's or philoNopherN, enjoy a more duMnible residence.” * 
nt o vols. .Vvo, Londoii, 1S!I7 ; vol. ii, pp. Ml, 

On resuminj; the journey by the railway to \’isp (N'ieoe), vcc/ov a 
.svttt on the .side of the Ltthr. Points of \ iew' are very niiiin'rous, and 
w'c should not j;et to /ermatt this .season if we sto]>pe4| to look at 
half of them. The attractions of this coriiei of the Lake ha\e causeil 
the estalilishment of a multitude of Hotels and Pensions. The region 
is a Parailisc for P(3nsionnaire^. Vevey, |»op. 11,781, is jibout PJ miles 
from Lausanne, and Clarens, another favourite sjiot, is miles farther 
on. Then comes Montreux, and the next station is 'ferritet-Glion, 
whence a very steeji railway leads to the Rochers-de-Naye (67*2.*{ feet), 
a noted ]»anoramie station, with a view extending: Northwards to the 
Heriiese Oberlainl and in the contrary direction to the Han;;e of .Mont 
Plain*. In les> than a mile more the famous Castle of Chillon is 
passed. Villeneuve, |»op. 1751. is the terminal point of the steamers. 
Tw'o miles and a half away to the West the Iliver Phone falls into 
the Lake, and deposit.s there an eiiornious mass of matter hrou^dit 
down from the mountains. 

The line now* enters the Phone Valley, and after passing; Aigle, 
po[i. 8897 (the station for Sejiey, Orniont-de.ssous, and Orinont* 
de.s.sus), and Bex, pop. 4561, (iiiANi) Ilfvi’F.b dks Pains (noted for 
its .salt-mines and .salt- baths), quits the (’anton Vaud, ami cro.ssin*; 
to the left bank of the river, enters the Canton Valais. Shortly 
afterwards it pa.s.se.s through a small tunnel, ami arrives at 

^ Pall of ihti ifrounds of the hoube in w'hich Gibbon lived from 178;i to 17'.K1 i^ now 
occu]iied by the Hotel Gibbon. 
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ST. MAURICE TO MABTIGNY. 


f1 

St. Maurice (St. Moritz), 1368 feet, 417 metres; pop. 2162. Thk 
is one of the oldest places in the Canton. The Abbey here is said to 
have been founded in tffe 4th century. The town lies about midway 
between the Dent du Midi (on its West) and the Dent de Morcles, 
9639 feet, 2938 metres (on its East). Wliile in tlie Station, notice 
the Hermitage on tJie West, ami the curious path to it, winding up 
the dill*. 

[At St. Maurice the lino from the N. .shore of the Dike of Geneva meets 
that coining from (iciieva round the S. side of the Lake, 'ciA Annemasse, 
Thonon, Kviari and Houveret. ^J"hi.s latter line belongs to the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway. It is the be.st route to take if going from’ St. 
Maurice to Genova, or to CJhainonix. The first station upon this line i.s at 
Monthey (7 kits, from Ht. Maurice), at the entrance of the Val dTlliez, famous 
for its remarkable assemblage of erratic blocks, some of which are 60 to 70 
feet long. See AW/ sur lex ftlacierx H xnr le terra in erratiffue da hissi/i da 
Rlioae, by Joan <le (.'hari»entior, 8vo, Ijausanne, 1841 : pp. 131-1 13.] 



Soon after leaving St. Maurice the valley begin.s to open out 
again. Between the stations Evionnaz and Vernayaz the Pissevache 
fall is passed, and can be seen very well from the windows of the 
train. Vernayaz (Hotkl dk la Care, close to the station) is the 
stiation for those who wish to jiroceed to (Miamonix viYt Salvan. For 
Plan, see my Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, 8vo, 
London, 1897; chap. xiv. One can walk to Salvan in 70 min. from 
Vernayaz and return in 40 min. It is also the station for the Gorges 
of Trient, which are 12 min. walk distant. One of the finest ravines 
in the Alps ; cool and comfortable on the hottest day, with good 
hotel, (jRANi) Hotel des (Jorges du Trient & Hotel Victoria, 
two minutes from the entrance. The railway hereabouts runs close 
alongside the gi'eat Simplon Koad. A round tower (la Batiaz) will 

H 
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l»e seen shortly before arrivinj^ at Martigny, which is a remnant of 

a ChMean tliat l»elongeil to the early Bishops of Sion. 

* • 

Martigny, 1589 feet, 475 metres ; pop. 4717 ; is iiuule up of Martigny- 
Ville, Martigny-Bourg, and Martigny-ComlMj. It is the station for the 
(ireat St. Bernard route, or fur tli(»se going to (*]iaiuoiiix M the Col 
de Balinc or the Tfite Noire, and it is to be the Terminus of the 
Electric Kailway to rhamoiiix, ntt Vernayaz. Hotels.--(«KANl> Hotkl 
Clkrc ; Grand Hotel du Mont Blanc. Hotel du Grand St. 
Bernard, and Hotei. - Pension Restaurant de la Gare, lK)th 
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against the Station. Hotel de l’Aiole, anti Hotel National in 
Martigny-Ville. At Martigny the River Hln)ne makes a bend at right 
angle.s to its lower course, the valley broadens considerably, and one 
can see up it for a long distance. One of the most prominent natural 
features at this part (on the south sitle) is the small but rather striking 
peak called the Piene a Voir, 8120 feet, 2476 mi‘tres; which, though 
presenting sheer cliff on the side of Saxon and apparently inaccessible 
can l>e ascended easily from several directions. Between the stations 
of Riddes and Ardon the base is passed of a mountain called the Haut 
de Cry, 9701 feet, 2956 inbtres, on which the gui(le J. J. Bennen and 
others lost their lives on February 28, 1864, through disturbing un- 
consolidated snow. See SmmMes mnfmgat Appendix A. The 

railway crosses to the right bank of the Rhone at Richies, and 12 kils. 
afterwards arrives at 
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Sion (Sitten), 1700 feet, pop. 6048, the capital of the Canton Valais. 
Hotels.— Grand Hotel de Sion ; Hotel du Midi ; Hotel de la 
P osTE. Get out here for the Val d*H6ren8. In the Introduction to 
the fifth volume of his Documntft^ the Aljbe Gremaud gives many 
details respecting the ecclesifistical and other buildings of Sion. He 
says that there was a Christian Church here before A.D. 377. The 
next station after Sion is at St. Leonard, where a fierce battle w^as 
fought in 1373 (in consequence of the assassination of Bishop Tavelli, 
see p. 8), wliich ended in the defeat and flight of the Seigneurs, 

“At the nows of this horrible crime, the patriots of Conches, Briguo, LQubcho, 
Siorrc and Sion swore that they would avenge the death of their Bishop. 
They flew to arms, and invaded the murderer’s domains. After having tdken 
the ChAtoau do Gningos, they made for that of Ayont” [4 miles N.E. of Sion], 
“ but near the bridge of St. L^onanl they found themselves in the presence of 
the vassiils and allies of Antoine do la Tour. The combat began ; and hero, 
as at liou^che, the sdgneurg were conquered by the peasants. The armour 
glittering with gold, and the helmets with their floating plumes, were crushed 
under the avenging clubs. . . Pursuing their victory, they burnt the castles of 
Ayont and Con they, and thou laid siege to that of ChAtillon .” — Hilaire Oay, 

Sierre (Siders), ten miles from Sion, 1765 feet, 538 metres; pop. 
1833. Hotels. — Hotel Bellevue (good, English landlady) clo.se to 
the station ; Hotel de la Po.ste ; Hotel Terminus. Sierre is the 
be.st centre W excursions in the Valley of the Rhone, and is “ perhaps 
the most ancient place in this part of the Valais, since it is mentioned 
in the act of foundation of the Abbey of St. Maurice, A.D. 516.” — 
Abbi Gremaud, A winter station recommended by British Physician.^ 
for rheumatism, nervous debility, and chronic bronchitis, or for those 
who require dry and bright climate. Tol)Ogganing, skating, trout 
fishing. The Hotel du Parc, at Montana, 3200 feet alx)ve Sierre, 
—a favourite place for winter sports — commands magnificent views of 
the central Pennine Alps. Persons 1x)und for Ziiial get out at Sierre. 
Nine- kils. farther on, just before arriving at Souste, the railway 
recros.ses to the left bank of the Rhone. 

Souste or Suste, 2044 feet, 623 iiiHres ; Hotel de la Souste ; 
is the station for Leuk or J.<ou5che, pop. 1592. There is a decent 
little restaurant just outside the .station. Those who are bound for 
Leukerbad (Loueche-les- Bains), and the Gemini Pass, get out here. 

[A good podcatriiin can go on foot from Susto to Leukerbad as quickly as a 
carriage, as there are two places where much time can be .saved by ‘cutting 
zigzags,’ — one just after crossing the railway, whence the path goes direct to 
the town of Leuk (which is 430 feet above the Rhone), and avoids a very 
long detour that the rotul makes towards the Eiist. Enquire the way before 
leaving the Station. The second place where time ctm be sjived by ‘cutting* 
is just after crossing the large bridge over the R. Dala. Take the first foot- 
path to the right, which leads direct to the village of Inden, where the road 
IS again rejoined. From 8uste to Leukerbad takes about ‘2 h. 40 min. on foot, 
and Leukerbad to Suste 1 h. bn min. 

After passing Souste, the railway runs closely alongside the Rhone 
for 18 kils. Tourtemagne, 2073 feet, 632 mhtres, is the station for 
the Turtinannthal and Gruben, whence one (ian go by the Augstbord- 
pass to St. Nicolas in the Nicolaithal. The village of Turtmaiin, pop. 
iil9, Hotel de la Poste, is on the Simplon Itoad, a kil. south of 
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the railway-station. Gampel, 2087 feet, OIlO metres ; Hotel- AuitElWJK 
Loetschknthal (14 hods) ; is the .station for ^the lAitsehcnthal. Tlie 
villajre is ^ mile away tti the north, ait the entrance to the vjilley. 
A little higher up the Hhoiie vailley, on the same .side, there is the 
small villjige of lla.s-('hiitillon or N’iederjjjestelen, with the ruins of the 
castle (destroyed in 1870) which was the stroni^hold of the De la Tour 
family. See chaj>. i. There wais a prioi-y here in the 14th century, 
[(h-eimiud, vol. v, p. civ.] 

The next .statitm, Barogne (Baron), 2113 feet, 044 metres (snnill Inn, 
the proprietor of Avhich ji1.m» keeps the Hotel Nesthorn at Loet.schenrie<l 
in the Lotschenthal), is not at that xillaiije, hut lies about midway 
between it and the miserable hamlet Turtij; (no inn), on the, Sim]don 
Hoad. The Wtay to the (iinan/thal lies tbnmjj^h Turtig. See chaj). vii. 
The Karogne family was one of the most important in the N'alais. 
See chap. i. The Abbe (iremaud .says that its origin “is very un- 
certain," and that the lirst Harogiie known was Henri, w'ho W’as living 
in 121(^ and was r 'uiuume of Loucche and Harogne. The Chureh 
Harogne, wliich will be seen perche<l on a rock, was built in 1512 
on the site of a castle that was burnt in 1417.-- AfM I'ltmmu. 

About 4 kils. after pa.s>ing Harogne, the railway leaves the Hhone 
and makes for the entrance to the Vispthal. (let your small things 
together, for in a few' minutes you will be at A’isp (HuHet, goo<l), 
w'here, as there is break of gauge, nU for Zermatt muat ehnufje. 


TO BALTSCHIEOER 



TO ZERMATT 

fu HOTEL DE LArPOSTE. B. HOTEL OES ALPES. C. HOTEL DU 80LEIL. 



CHAPTER VII. 


UPON TllK VALliKY OF ZKKMAIT (NICOLAI TIIAL). 

V1SI»— TIIK ZKKMATT KAJLWAV AND THE AHT SYSTEM— NEUE HllUCKE 
— STALDEN- TOKBEI. -KALPETRAN — ST. NICHOLAS -ASCENTS FROM 
ST. NICHOLAS -PASSES FROM ST. NICHOLAS— BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS 
PLATTER -HKRBRKiOKN — RANDA — ASCENTS OK THE WEISSHORN, 
DOM, TASCIIHORN, ETC. — PASSES FROM RANDA — TASCH — THE 
TASCH ALP AND VAI.LEY— ASCENTS OF THE ALLALIN, ALPHUBEL, 
AND RIMPFISCHHORN— PASSES FROM THE TASCH VALLEY- -TASCH 
TO ZERMATI’. 

Visp, Viege or Vispach, 2165 feefc, 660 metres ; 034 inhabitants ; 
formerly called Vesbia, Vesiiia, or Vcs[>ie, is the chief town (chef -lien) 
of a <listrict in the Canton V'alais,^ to which it gives its name. The 
District *le V^icge (or Hczirk Visp) contains 21 Communes, namely — 


Name. 

Pop. 

Name. 

Pop. 

Alniagel (Almciigoll) . 

. IRO 

Ibiiida (Kandah) . 

. 271 

Hulcii (Abulia) . 

. 215 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) 

. 922 

Hrtltschiodor (Balschiodcr) . 

. 190 

Stulden .... 

. 443 

Kmd (Embd, Eindt) . 

. 263 

Staldonried .... 

. 284 

Eisten (Eyston) . 

. 250 

Titsch 

. 2.51 

Eyholz (Eihi)l/.) 

. 213 

1 Tdrbel 

. 571 

Fdo (Feo) .... 

. 280 , 

1 Vwp (Vispach, Vi^ge) . 

. 934 

(rracheii .... 

. 389 

; Visperterbinen 

. 630 

(Triindon .... 

. 32 

' Zenoggen (Eggeii) 

. 228 

(Irund, iin ((Irudon, Smis) . 

. 429 

Zermatt .... 

. 741 

Lalden 

. 188 * 

' Total . 

. 7914 


Several of these Communes [Jlaltschicder, Eyliolz, Criimlen and Lalden], 
although near Visp, are in the Rhone Valley. 


Hotels.— Hotel de la Postk; Hotel du Soleil ; Hotel uks 
Alpes (close to the Railway Stations). Rullet at the Jura-Simplon 
Station good, prices reasonable ; beer 25 centimes per glass. Post and 
Telegrapli. Numerous general shops. 

1 The Canton Valais (Kanton Wallis) had a population at the last (1000) census of 
114,138 persons. I1» area is 5247 stiuare kllointtres, of which more than half are classe<l 
‘ unpro(luctive soil.’ Of the unproductive soil, 071 s(]. kils. are occupied by glaciers. In 
area the Valais is the thinl largest of the Swiss Cantons, but in population it stands 
ta'elfth. It has a smaller proportion of population to area than any of the Cantons, 
with the exception of Uri and Orisons. It is the most strictly Catholic*. Canton in the 
Confederation, there being nearly 117 Catholics to every Protestant. See La Population 
den Commuiui^ de la SuUnte, Bern, 1901. 
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CHAP. VJI. 


THE ZEHMATT BAIL WAY. 


m 


The Station of the Zermatt Railway at Visp^ is alon^^ide tliat of 
the Lausanne -Visp Railway. Tickets for Zermatt and intermediate 
stations are taken at the booking -oitice of the latter line. The 
line is 35 kilombtres (or 22 miles nearly) in length. There are sta- 
tions at Htalden, Kalpetran, St. Nicholas, Herbriggcn, Randa and 
Tiiscli. The ditlerence of level between Viege and Zermatt (3200 
feet) might have lieen overcome by a ruling gradient of 1 in 36. If 
anything like this had been emjdoyed, very heavy and costly works 
would have been necicssary ; but they have been avoided by adofding 
the Hyst&nie Abt. 'riiough short tunnels are numerous, there are no 
great cuttings or embankments on the Zermatt Railway. The prin- 
cipal bridge crosses a torrent (Muhlebach) which falls into the Visp- 
hach about half-way between Stahlen ami Kalpetran. This is 220 
feet long, and 144 feet alxive the Ixdtom of the ravine. See p. 108. 



THE “SYSTfeiMi: ABT.” 


The Abt system aims at the avoidance of heavy works. Where 
the ground is Oat the line skims the surhice, and where there is an 
abrui>t rise in the floor of the valley there are steep gradients upon 
which a third, riick rail {cremailUre) is laid. The line presents 
therefore a succession, of moderate inclines and very rapid ones. In 
some places the railway rises as much as one foot in eight. The third 
rail is not used when the gradients are less than one in forty, and is 
laid over only live miles. It is composed of two plates of steel which 
are bolted together in such a manner that the teeth alternate. The 
engines have two mechanisms — one for the ordinary rails and the other 
for .the crdmailUrc. It is said that there are never less than four 
teetli biting at a time. In ascending the steep inclines the pace 
drops to tour miles an hour and less. Great caution is used in 
descending ; and, on the sections with the cHmaUU^^'ey the trains 
■* 

1 Vlap was formerly considered unhealthy, probably from its proximity to marshes. 
Dr. Schiner says (in his Dene rip. du Drp. du Simplon), **it is undoubtedly these marshes 
. . . that produce in the lower ^mrt of Vi^ge, in summer, the innumerable swarms of 
Hies and gnats which destroy rest at this season, and disgust one by seeing the dish^ 
covert with these tiresome insects.” Since the embankment of the ^ Rhone, there is 
much less marsh land in the Valais, and musquitocs have diminished at Visp. 
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seUloni travel so fjist as three miles an hour. There are several 
guardians to watch the line, who inspect the whole of it hetwceii 
the passage of each train. The early trains, ‘iluring the season, are 
generally overfilled with passengers, eager to see the views. 'Phe 
evening ones are less crowded. The trains from \Tsp to Zermatt 
irait for those of the Lau.sinne-Visp Hailway, and sometimes wait a 
considerahle length of time. Tickets from \’isp to Zermatt, or from 
Zermatt to Visp permit the holders to descend at intermediate stations 
and resume tlie journej’ hy a later train, hut they are only good for 
the day on whicli they are issued. Keturn tickets are g(»o<l for tw(» 


The 

Fares are 

Single Fares. 

(‘1. :tr«l iq. 

fr. ot.s. fr. oi**. 

lletiirn Tickets. 
‘Jiid 1*1. .Srd (*1. 
fr. I'ts. fr. ilM. 

Visp to 

Stiildeii 

. 3. r»3 

2. 23 

6. 40 

4. 

Kalpotraii . 

. 1.90 

3. 03 

8. 80 

3. 30 


St. Xichola- 

. 7. o.'i 

4. 73 

13. m 

S. 30 


Herbriggon 

. 9. SO 

6. 10 

17. 60 

11. - 


Handa 

. 11. Tm 

7. 23 

20. 80 

13. 


'ra<oh 

. 13. 33 

S. 33 

21. - 

1.3. 


Zermatt 

. 10. - 

10. 

28. SO 

18. 


Vis[j is picturesquely situated on the left hank of the Hhone 
Valley, at the entraiK'c to the \'isp Thai. Five miles to the south 
this valley divi<les,-- the western branch (the X’alley of St. Nicholas 
or Nicolai Thai) leading to Zermatt, ami the eastern one (Valley of 
Saas or Saas Thai) to tlie villages of Saas and Saas-Fce, and to the 
Monte Moro Pass. 

There are a remarkable number of points of view in the Nicolai 
Thai (Valley of Zermatt), some of which are t>nly seen from the path, 
and others only from the railtraif. A temrist wlio wishes to o)>tain 
a comprehensive idea of the valley should go one way hy the j»ath. 
The hotels on the route are at convenient distances apiart. Some of 
the points of view are indicated hy arrows ui>on the four little jdaiis 
which accompany the te.\t. The walking times between the several 
villages are alwut these 


Ascendiii;^. 


Vi.sj) to Stiihlen 

h. 

. 1 

min. 

:10 

, Zermatt to Tiisch . 

h. 

mil 

33 

Staldon t<j St. Nichola.^ . 

. 1 

33 

1 T:i.sch to Randa 


33 

St. Nicholas Uj liiinda . 

. 1 

43 

! ftjuida to St. Nicholas . 

. 1 

30 

Randa to Tiisch 


10 

. St. Nicholas to St'dflcn . 

. 1 

13 

Tiisch to Zermatt . 

. 1 

.3 

, Sudden to Visp 

. 1 

13 

Totiil . 

. 6 

3.3 

Total . 

. 6 



The path to Zermatt turns rather sharply to the right at the 
southeni end of Visf» [the other path leading straight on goes to 
Visperterbinen, 4396 feet, 1340 metres; small hotel ; pop. 003, seldom 
visited by tourists. A church was built there in 1236], and soon gets 
near the Visp torrent. So far as Stalden it is a fairly good mule-path, 
but it has scjarcely been improved during tlie hist h»rty years. When 
the largely incrcjising number of visitors rendered a road from Visp 
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to Zermatt deHirable, it wan not found poHHible to carry one ri^lit 
tlirouj^li. Tlion^ii Bome siip])ort was rendered by the nativcM at the 
Koutlierr end of the valley, the objections of 
the northern communes could not be over- 
come ; and, at the present time, while there 
is a carriajje road in the southern and ujiper 
end of the valley, at the northern end [Visji 
to St. Nicholas] the mule-jf>«^A retains its 
primitive simplicity. 

For the first five kils.J from Visp the road 
and railway keep close to<^ether. Numerous 
vineyards herealM)uts. But at Keue Brucke 
(2‘280 feet, <>0.> metres) the path crosses to 
the left bank of the stream by a Isihl single- 
arch bridge. The mountains seen in front 
when coming up this part of the valley are 
at the Northern end of the Saas Grat or 
range of the xMischabelhorner (separating 
tlie Nicolai Thai from the Saits Thai). The 
snow peak is the Balfrin (Balenfirn), 12,473 
feet, and the tooth of rock a little to its 
right is the Gal)elhorn, 10,270 feet, hitherto 
unascended. At 6 kils. from Visp the rail- 
way also crosses the torrent, and commences 
the ascent of the first of the steep inclines, 
upon which the third, rack rail is laid. 

Stalden, 2008 feet, 795 metres ; pop. 443 ; 
is 7i kils. from Visp and 27 i kils. from Zer- 
matt. Travellers by rail change here for 
Saas. Fost'and^ Telegi*aj>h. Hotel. — Hotel 
Stalukn (kept by the Proprietors of the 
Hotel de la l^oste at Visj>, who are also Pro- 
prietors of three hotels at Saas -Fee). The 
jiatli to the Saas Thai leads past the Railway 
Station. See chap. xii. 

“Stalden, says a Latin Chronicle, had 
its own particular lords, but they s(dd their 
property to the natives, and went over to 
the Valley of Aosta. Their tower is still in 
existence, but the inhabitants are free.'’ — 
Ahld Rnmeaa. A gmid deal of Muscat Avine 
is made in this neighliourhood. It used to 
be procurable at 70 to 80 centimes a bottle. 
Prices have risen. 

A pleasant excursion (;an be made from 
Stalden to Tbrbel, one of the oldest villages 
in the valley, po}). 571, which, though not far 

J The (liatanees marked upon the aoconii>an.vinjr Plans in the text O’isp to Stalden, 
Stalden to St. Nicholas, etc.) are aeeordiii}? to the kilometre posts on the Railway. 
They give also a fair idea of the distances by road. 
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away, is out of si^ht. Aliout 1 1 Iw. ^oin^ up ; 30 min. desccmlinj'. 
Torbcl is situated on a slope facing the south ; and, although 4802 
feet high, is warmer and more sunny than the villages lower down, 
which for a large part of the day are shut out from the sun. Hod 
currants ripen tliere. Torhel has a reputation for cheese. Anyone 
who expects to stand a long .siege should buy it, for it is said that 
it will keep for fifty years ! ^ The ( 'hurch of Torbel was consider- 
ably damaged by the earthquake of 18.55, and its rooi fell in. 
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“1 hail an opportunity at Stalden,” said I'rof. J. I). Forbes, “of 
witnessing here a remarkable scene on my last visit.” 

“A comedy was to be acted by peasants dres.sed in costume, who were to 
perform on a stage erected in the open air. There were not less than forty 
actors, the female |Mirts 1 icing jicrformcd by men, and the costumes were 
elalioratoly and ingeniously devised- in some cases not without propriety and 
taste. I was able to remain long enough to see only the opening of the jiieco 
named Htmt. voti Tannminirij, which was prehulcd by a procession of the actors, 
amongst the most conspicuous of whom were three devils attiro<l in tight suits 
of black, with horns and tails, the senior wearing goat’s horns and the sub- 
ordinates those of the chamois. The ontcrbiinment was under the immediate 
patronage, and even direction of the cleigy. 'Hie m<jming mass at Saas was 
said that day at four, instead of five o’chxik, in order to allow th® pastor and 
his flock to reach Stalden in giKxl time, and one of the cimires of Stalden (who 

1 Lord Minto, when at 8t. Nicholas in 18.30, was struc^k by the cheese that was set 
before him by the Cur6. ** I hod coveted," he said, “ the remains of a delightful piece 
of old cheese upon which we hail feasted . . . and he presented it to me. . . The prize 
which I carried off was about twenty years old, perfectly fresh and pungent, like a fine 
old ewe-milk cheese in Scotland. . . We had one cheese put liefore us which we were 
told was thirty years old ; it was })erfectly fresh and good." 
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corroHfxmd to our curatoM) seonicd to he the rniutcr of ceremonies, for he was 
fre<iuontly soon in onmest convorsution with the junior devil with the chamois 



I IlKN 




horiH. I must udd, that the scene was 
one of the riio-st romantic which can be 
conceived. Behind the vilhi^^o was a 
truly natural theatre, with a green 
meadow for the jut, while a range of 
low cliff's, with a concave front fes- 
tsMuicd with ivy and hru'<hw(KMl, repre- 
sented the lx>xes and gallery.”— 7^»Yifc/« 
tkro\tgh the Alps of Siicoy, pp, 354-5. 


Fares from Stalden Jire- 

Single Fares. 

2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. cts. 

Return Tickets. 
2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. cts. 

Staldcn to Visp (Vi^ge) 

. 3.55 

2. 50 

6. 40 

4. — 

„ Kalpetran . 

. 1.80 

1. 15 

3. 20 

2. - 

,, St. Nicholas 

. 4. — 

2. 50 

7. 20 

4. 50 

„ Horbriggen 

. 6.70 

4. 20 

12. - 

7.50 

,, ^ Randa 

. 8.45 

5. 30 

15. 20 

9. 50 

,, Tiisch . * . 

. 10. 25 

6. 40 

18. 40 

11. 50 

Zermatt 

. 12. 45 

7. 80 

22. 40 

14.- 


A pedestrian bound for Zermatt, on leaving Stalden, will save 
time l)y taking the path whkh leads amty in front of the Hotel, 
* Between Stalden and Kalpetran, the prominent peak seen to the south 
(f.e. looking up the valley) is the Brunnegghorn, 12,619 feet,' 3846 
metres. Tlie summit of the Weisshom, 14,803 feet, 4512 niHres, can 
also be seen behind the Brunnegghorn (a little to its right), from 
Stalden nearly up to Kalpetran. The large bridge over the ^luhlebacli 
is passed just before kil. 9, and shortly afterwards the path for a 
kilomhtre and a half is of a superior order, and is carried along a 
shelf cut out of the slopes, nearly at a level. The Mattervisp torrent, 
at this part, runs through a deep gorge or defile, which is better seen 
frmn the railway than from the path. 



From kil. \2 to kil. 14 the railway runs immediately alongside 
the torrent, and ;,d\es excellent views of its tumultuous eddyiiif^s.^ 
This is one (»f the most interestinjr parts of the line. Kt^ep on the 
side of the iratet\ These views cannot he seen from the path, which 
mounts high above the stream, and at this j)art l»eeomes iindulatory. 
At kil. 14 the railway recrosses to the left hank, and mounts to St. 
Nicliolas (Niklaus or Nicolas). The ascending and descending trains 
frequently pass here, and a long halt is usually made. There is a 
Bullet, with little to eat. Beer 30 centinves per glass. 

J It i9 I'nentioriwl under the name Kalpotiun in a document of 1339 IGremaud. No 

17MMI ’ 
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St. Kiklaus (Nicolas), :i678 feet, 1121 
• metres; pop. 922; 16 kiln, from Visp, 19 
^ kils. from Zermatt. Post and Telegraph, 
w Ilarlier (shaving 20 centimes), Tailor, J3aker, 
° Shoemaker, Watchmaker and general shoj). 
Hotels: Grand Hotel-Pp:nsion St. Nicolas; 
Hotel - Pension Lochmattek ; Restau- 
rant Mont Hose (heds), open all the year. 
English Church Service (C.C.C.S.) is held on 
Sundays in the School Room. 

St. Nicholas is the largest Commune in 
the Valley. The Village is in an agreeable 
position, on the left hank of. and close to 
the Mattervisp torrent. It is warmer than 
Zermatt, and cooler than Visp. In winter 
there is not onlinarily at any time more than 
a metre of snow on the ground. In July 
and August tem 2 >erature seldom sinks so low 
as 4.5' F. at night, or rises above 72" F. in 
the day ; and, as a number of small and 
easy excursions can he made from it, it is 
one of the most eligible ) daces in the Valley.^ 
There is a carriage - road to Zermatt, and 
ruUttres can he had at a somewhat lower 
cost (for three or more jiersons) than thinl- 
class railway fares. 

The principal mountains visible from the 
village are the Rrunnegghorn, 12,619 feet, 
JS46 iiiHres; the Petit Cervin, 12,750 feet, 
;1866 metres; and the Breithorn, 1.3,685 feet, 
4171 metres, Sligditly S. of E. of St. Nicholas 
there is a mountain called the Gabelhorn (not 
to he confoun<led with the 01>er and Unter 
Gahelhorns at Zermatt), which has not been 
ascendeil, and is reputed to l)e inaccessible. 
The height given for it on the Siegfried Map 
is 3135 niHres (10,276 feet), and seen from 
St. Nichol.os it is ai)i)arently higher than the 
Flatthorn, lying a little to its south, to which 
the height of 3249 metres (10,660 feet) is 
a.ssigned. The true summit of the I’latthorn, 
however, is not seen from St. Nicholas. At 
the top of the Gabelhorn there are two rocky 
towers,— the northern is the loftier, and is the culminating jwint of 
the mountain. It is an a])i)etizing morsel for a mountaineer. This 

1 It appeaw to be healthy. I was informed by M. the Ciir6 in 1894 that he had 
recently buried one of his parishioners who had attained the ajje of 90, and another 
shortly before who had pot to 90 ; and that there were then alwiit 20 persons living of 
the age of 70 and upwards. 
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peak can be seen from Visp (to the right of the Balfrin), and upon 
part of the way between Visp and Stalden. 

The village of St. Nicholas was much daiifaged by the earthquake 
of 1855, and was not thoroughly restored several years afterwards. 
The Olmrch suffered considerably. This editice has also been twice 
nearly destroyed by avalanches from the Sparrhorii, Avhich descend 
through a ravine on the west of the village. An avalanche in 1(518 
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wrecked the tower and choir, and another in 1750 destroyed the 
remainder. Avalanches fall not unfrequently through this ravine, 
but they are sometimes deflected towards the north, and do no harm. 
The three brotliers Kiiubel who perished on the Lyskamm in 1877 
(see chap, x), and Jose])h- Marie Lochmatter who was killed on the 
Dent Blanche in 1882 (see chap, ix) were buried in the churchyard, 
on the east side of the church. There is also a monument to Homan 
Imboden, who was killed on the Lyskamm, Sept. 10, 1896. See chap. x. 

Excursions from St. Nicholas. —Ascents of the G-rabenhorn, 1 1 ,072 
feet, 3375 metres (12-13 hs.); Gabelhorn, lower peak, iind Platt- 
horn, 10,660 feet, 3249 metres (10-11 hs.); Ulrichshorn, 12,891 feet, 
3929 metres (12-13 hs.) ; Hohberghorn, 13,865 feet, 4226 metres (13- 
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14 hs.); Balfrin (Balenfirn or Balfrinhom), 12,473 feet, 3802 iii^tre» 
(9-10 hs.-; or it can be crossed to Saas-Fee in about 15 hs.); 
Brunneggliom, 12,619* feet, 3846 metres (12- 13 bs.); Sparrhom 
(Sparrenhorn), 9810 feet, 2990 metres; Festihom, 10,660 feet, 3249 
metres ; Wasenhorn, 10,958 feet, 3340 metres ; Rothhorn, 10,f02 feet, 
3262 m^rcs; Stellihorn, 11,204 feet, 3415 nibtres ; Schwarzhorn, 
10,512 feet, 3204 metres; and Barrhorn, 11,880 feet, 3621 iiibtres 
(from 8 up to 10-11 hours). 

Passes. — The Bied Pass, about 11,800 feet," from St. Niklaua to 
Saas-Fee, between the Bal^n and Ulrichshorn (10-12 lis.). This is 
one of the oldest passes lietween the Nicolai Thai and the Saas Thfd. 
The Ferrichjoch or Ferrichliicke, 9479 feet, 2889 metres, between 
tlie Platthorn and Ferrichhorn is another pass between the two 
valleys ; and leads either through the village of Oasenried, or that of 
Hellenen, to the south of the Platthorn, and descends either to Saas, 
or to Huteggen in the Sjias Thai (9-10 hs.). The Gabelhom Pass. — 1 
made another pass with Alexandre Lochmatter, in 1895, between St. 
Niklaiis and Huteggen, by going* over the (labelhom j.iist below and 
to the south of the towers at the summit. Excluding halts, the time 
occupied was 11 hs. This pa.ss is al)Out 690 feet higher than the 
Ferrichjoch. Neither pass can 1)6 recommended. In each case, a great 
part of the way near the summit is over loose stones and boulders, 
which are unpleasant to traverse. There is a fourth way of getting 
into the Valley of Saas by passing through the village of Grachen 
and across the Hannig Alp, 6923 feet. From St. Nicholas to the 
top takes almut 2| hours. Good place for a pic-nic ; ch&lets, milk. 
A path upon the Saas Thai side descends upon the hamlet of 
Huteggen in 2 hours ; or from the top of the Alp one can go down 
through forest to Staldcn. Steep way. 

To the West of St. Niklaus the Jungpass, 9823 feet, 2994 mbtres, 
and the Angstbordpass, 9492 feet, 2893 mbtres, lead to Gruben in 
the Turtmannthal. At Gruben there is the Hotel du Weisshorn, 
and a quarter of a mile higher up the valley, at Mcidcn, there is the 
Hotel du Glacier de Tourtemagne. Both of these routes go through 
the village of Jungen, 6391 feet, 1948 metres, but they separate 
shortly afterwards, — the former passing lietween the Furggwanghom, 
10,377 feet, 3163 mbtres, and the Kothhorn, and the latter between 
the Steinthalhorn, 10,21.3 feet, 3113 mbtres, and the Schwarzhom. 

In 1896, with Alois Pollinger, 1 found a way of getting to St. 
Niklaus from Turtig in the Rhone Valley in 9 hs. 25 min., viA the 
Ginanzthal, and this route, shgpld it become known, would I think 
find favour, as it i)asses tlu’ough a delightful valley (hitherto quite 
un visited) which affords very pleasant walks. 

The path for the Ginanzthal Pass commences at Turtig, 2123 feet, 647 
mbtres, and rises steeply towards the south by zigzags through forest. Interest- 
ing view over the Valley of the Rhone and of the mountains on the farther 
side. In hs. it arrives at Unterbach, situated on open ground, 4036 feet, 
1^0 mbtres ; pop. 336 ; Church ; no regular inn, but food can be obtained. 
[Two kils. to the East there is the \'ilhige of Birchen, 47.^1 feet, 1448 mbtres ; 
lK)p. 418 ; Church. This is a separate Commune.] The ground hero is 
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moderatolv flat (dotted all over with chAlets), and cannot he aeon from the 
Rhone Valley, Paths in various directions. En(]\iire the way. In H ha, 
from Unterlmch there are the ch&lets of Waldinatt01i» 5246 feet, 1.599 inctres. 
Milk can ho had. The path then appnjaches the stream flowing down the 
Ginanzthal, and keeps near it (on its right bank), up to the head of the 
valley ; jHasaing at first through forest, and in hs. a group of seven 
buildings at the Obere Oinanzalp, 7411 feet, 2268 m^tros. End of paths. 
After the beginning of September there is no one cither here or higher 
the valley. Steer slightly East of South towards the nameless peak marked 
2962 metres (971vS feet) gn the Siegfried Map ; and go to the E. of the little 
lake called the Ginanzsee, 8452 feet, 2576 rnhtres. Grass ends there. Take 
advantage of the snow bods under i»eak 2962, and steer S.W. across them to 
tlio nearest depression on the E. of the Drcizehnenhorn. The summit of the 
Col is 2 hs. from the Obere Giiianz chalets, and .50 metres or thereabouts 
lower than peak 2962, — i.e. .about 9.5.50 feet above the sea. The ridge that is 
crossed runs alniost precisely due East and West. The lake and the upper 
part of the Ginanztliai arc \\i.ll seen from the (V>1. To the N., Altels, the 
Balmhorn, and the Hietschhorn arc promintMit ; towards the E. the view 
includes the Fletschhorn, Laciuinhorn, and Weissmies, and the entire range of 
the Mischabel ; and turning rouiul to the S. and VV. there is first Monte Kosji 
and all between it and the Breithorn, the Brunnegghorn and W'eisshorn, 
Schwar/horn .and Drcizehnenhorn. On the southern side of the Ool there i 
the (nameless) t'aHoK le.ading to the AugstlMirdpass. Descend over sb)ny slope^ 
t(^ the lK)ttoin of it, turn to the left (/.#% e.ast), and go through .lungen to St. 
Nicholas. Time, (.V)l to «J ungen, 1 h. 40 min, ; Jungen to St. Nicholas, about 
1 h. 15 min. 

Minor excursions and quiet walks ran be taken on the West of 
St. Nicholas to the villages of Jungen, pjiid, and Tiirbol. The path 
to Jungen, 6301 feet, 1048 metres, is in sliade most of tlio way. 
It starts at the Railway St.ation. 'Fiine ascending, about I li. oO 
min. ; de.soending, 1 b. is quick time. To get to the village of 
Emd,^ go from St. Nicholas by the ordinary pJitli as far as the 
railway bridge at kil. 14. On the western side of this bridge there 
is a .small and rather rough ])ath le<ading in about 2 hs. to Emd 
(44.50 feet, I3.5(i metres, pop. 200), whi(di is situatetl upon a stee]) 
slope of the Emderberg, -a j»rolong.ation of the lower sloi»es of the 
Augstljordhorn. [I have been unable to lind the fowls ‘shod with 
iron to enable them to keep on their legs,’ whudi are referred to in 
Baedeker's tSirUzerl((H(f.] From Kind one can either descend to 
Kalpetran Railway Station, or get in 1 h. ‘20 min. by a fair path to 
Tdrbel. Descend thence to Stalden, and return home by train. 

Iqion the Fast of St. Nicholas, jierhajis the most agreeable little 
excursion that can be inmlc is to tlie lower Ried Glacier. This can 
be done either by passing through the village of Gasenried, or, by 
a more direct route, vid the village pf Hellenen and the Schallbett 
Alp. The latter way is jireferable, as the path passes almost entirely 
through forest, and is in shade. Path good. Time from St. Nicholas 
to the Sclialliiett Alp, 6916 feet, 2108 metres, 3 hs. The lower 
glacier can be crossed easily. The ‘ ice-falls ’ from the upper glacier 
are well seen from it, Init to view the upper jilateau of the Kieil 
(ilacier, and the peaks which encircle it, a (tonsiderably greater 

1 This village is mentioned under the names of Emlxla, Kinhsu, Emda, and Emixla fn 
do<;uments of i:J24, i;i30, 1330 and later. fOremaud, Nos. 1504, 1.590, 1788, etc.] In 
those times it was embraced in the Parish of Visp. j 
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elevation must be gained. 'No part of tlie Kied Glacier can be^seeii 
from the bottom of the IJ{icolai Thai. Return home through Gasenried. 

The villages of Niedergrachen, 4807 feet, 1465 metres, and Gracheiii 
5305 feet, 1617 metres, may also be made the subject of axt agree- 
able excursion. They lie N.E. of St. 
Nicholas, on the way to the Hannig 
Alp. There is a house at the former 
village in which Thomas Platter the 
Reformer is said to have been Ijom, 
— an ordinary chiilet, which does not 
look nearly 400 years old. If it is 
actually the case (as they aver on the 
s{)ot) that it is the original house and 
luis not l)een renovated, one can readily 
credit the o}>inion of people in the 
valley that there are chdlets in the 
Zermatt district which are 700 years 
old, and even more. Tliis opinion, it 
seems to me, however, is not based on 
any tinner foundation than the know- 
ledge that there are records which carry 
the history of the valley back to the 
13th century. 

Thomas Platter was l>orn at the little 
village Niedergrachen in 1499.' My 
mother, he says, was a Summemiatter,*^ 
and her “ father was one hundred and 
twenty-sL\ years old. Six years before 
his death, I talked Avith him myself, 
and he told me that he kncAv ten men 
in the parish of Visp Avho Avere all older 
than he then was. When he Avas a 
hundred years old he married a Avoman 
of thirty and had a son by her.”^ 
Platter’s father died so early in Ins life 
that he could not remember having seen 
him. His mother mamed agiiin, and 
“almost all my brothers and sisters,” 
THE I’ATRON SAINT (sT. Niciioi.As). he says, “ liatl to go out to service as 

soon as they Avere able. Because I 
Avas the youngest, my aunts each had me in turn.” 

1 An account of his early life, written l).\ himself, was printed at Basle in 1S40. A 
curtailed translation of this was contributed by Sir W. M. Conway to the Alpine 
Joumalt vol. xii, pp. 3b0-90. The following extracts are taken from this ver>' interest- 
ing article. 

There are various Summermatters now living at Randa. 

3 In Schiner's Descriptwn dn Deparienkeid du Simploiit at p. 220, when speaking of 
the Valley of Saas, there is the following remarkable statement.— “ Les gens dans cette 
vall6e parviennent beaucoup it un grand age ; il n’est point rare d’y compter plusieurs 
centenaires. On se souvient encore, que, lorstiue la valke s’assemblait pour pr^venir de 
grands maiix, on formait un cercle sur la place, qui n’^tait compose que dc nonage- 
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“When I was about six years old 1 was taken to Eisten” [Saas Thai] “a 
valley within Stalden, where my mothers sister was married to a man by name 
Thomas an Hiodijn, who lived in a farm called Imliodon. The first year I had 
to tend the kids for him near the house. There 1 remember once sticking fast 
in the snow, so that 1 could scarcely get out. 1 had to leave my shoes in it 
and come home liarcfoot. The same peasant owned about eighty goats, which 
1 had to tend in my soyenth and eighth years. 1 was still so small that, when 
1 opened the goat-pen, if I did not spring quickly behind the <ioor, the goats 
knocked me down and trod upon my head, ears, and back. When 1 drove the 
goats across the \'isp over the bridge, those in front ran into the corn-fields, 
and when T drove them out the rest ran in, so 1 wept and cried, for T know 
well that 1 should be beaten at night. However, the goatherds of other peasants 
came to mo and helped me, one big boy e-'pecially, Thomas of the Leictcnbach. 
He pitied me and did me much kindness. So when we drove tlie goats up into 
the high azid terrible mountains, wo all sat and ate together. iSich one had 
a shepherd’s wallet fastened on his back, with cheese and rye bread in it. 


Perhaps about half a year afterwards, I drove my goats again early one 
morning before the other goatherds (for 1 was the nearest) up over a spur, 
called the Wysseggen. There iny goats went to the right hand up a little rock, 
a good stride broad, below which was a terrible j)recipi(‘o, certainly more H'an 
a thousand feet high sheer rock. From the little rock one goat went af er 
another up a steep i»lace, their little hoofs clinging to the bunches of grass 
growing among the rocks. When they had all gone up 1 wanted to follow 
them, but I had not taken more than one stop upon the grass before 1 could 
p) no farther, nor could I .stop back upon the stec]> place, and 1 dared still 
less jump backwards, for I feared, if 1 did so, I should n)ll down and fall over 
the terrible precipice. So I remained a long while standing and waited for 
the help of (Jod, being no longer able to helj) myself, cxce}>t l)y holding on 
with lH)th hands to a tuft of grass and standing with niy great toe upon another 
tuft. When I was tired I r.iiscd myself off the tuft and put my other toe there. 
In this plight 1 was most afraid of the great lammergeiers, which were Hying 
in the air below me ; for I feared they would carry me off, as sometimes happens 
in the Alps. While 1 was standing thus, the wind blowing my jacket about 
behind, for I had no breeches on, my comrade Thomas saw me from afar but 
knew not what it was, for as he stiw my coat blowing he thought it was a bird. 
When however he saw me i)lainly he grew pale with fright, and called out to 
me, ‘Now, little Tommy, stand still!’ and then he climbed up the little rock, 
took me by the arm and drew me up to where wo could climb up to the goats.” 

Little Platter was shifted about to various masters, one, be says, 
“beat me terribly, and often lifted me by the ears from the groiiiur’; 
and another “ taught me absolutely nothing, and Hogged me merci* 

naircs et dr centenaires, avec dc grandcs liarlics hlanchcs : lit iie s’apjirochait point la 
jeiinesse, et les femmes n’osaient point paraitre, I'age et I’expcrience souls y gdraient 
les affaires, c*t la jeunesse n’ 3 ’ (‘oinpUit pour rieii.” 

I have enquired for centenarians in the Valleys of Zermatt and Saas, hut have not 
heard of one, or learnt that one has hcen known in recent times. In 1895 T asked 
M. le Cur 6 of (Jnichen if he knew or had known of peojile in his parish who had at- 
tained such a patriarchal age, and he told me that he h.'ul Imried a man of 9 ( 1 , six 
years before, who harl taken part in the Russian (Mimpaign of Napoleon I, in 1812. Since 
then he had buried one of 93, and several of 89 to 84, hut he thought that in 1895 there 
wa* no one living so old as 79 . 

The result of enquiry at St. Nicholas is mentionerl at p. 109. At Zennatt, the oklest 
man in 1899 was aged 92. At Tiisch (1899) oldest man was 87. Saw liim returning from 
work carrying a hay-rake— apparently had been haymaking. At Randa (1896) there 
was a man and woman each aged 84. Saw the former carrying a basket of dung on 
hi 8 back. The oldest man at St. Nicholas was (in 1899)- aged 89. It was said that there 
ww a raan (in 1896) at Emd over 90, and still working in the Helds. At Stalden (in 
1896) the oldest man was 84, and at Saas the oldest^man was 83. 
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lessly.” So that he began to wish to fly in the air, to “fly away 
over the inountaiiiH out of that country into (ferniany”; an<l at last 
he went away with a cousin to Lucerne, Zurich, Nuremlierg and many 
other ] daces, returning home from time to time to see liis mother. 
After one of tliese visits, he says, ** 

“1 went away from the country again with two of niy brothers. When we 
went to })id my mother farewell, she wept and said, 'God pity me, who have 
to see throe of my sons go forth to misery.’ That wiis the only time I ever 
saw ray mother weep ; for she was a brave, manly w-oman, but hard. When 
her third husband died she remained a widow and did all work like a man, 
so that she might the better bring up her youngest children. She hewed and 
threshed and did other work rather belonging to men than women. Three 
children also she buried with her own hands when they died in a terrible 
pestilence ; for in the pestilence it costs much U) employ a gravedigger. She 
was very h.ard towards us, her first children, so that we seldom came to her 
house. At one time, as T remember, I was not with her for five years, but 
w’andered far in foreign parts. When 1 c.ame t(j her, the first word she said 
to me was, ‘lias the devil brought you hero then?’ ‘No, mother,’ 1 answered, 
‘the devil has not brought me here, but my feet. I shall not burden you 
long.* ‘You don’t burden mo,’ sKo said, ‘only it vexes mo that you go thus 
roving hither and thither, and doubtless are learning nothing. Learn to work 
as your father did. You will never be a priest, f am not so blessed as to 
bo the mother of a priest.’” 

St. Nichol.'is is suitable for per.sons wlio do not wish to .spend 
inucli, and for tliose who prefer picturesque scenery or ciuieb to high 
niouiitain ascients or a crowd. The village has produced in the past 
a nuni])er of the best guides of the Zermatt district, and it is at the 
]>rcsent time the home of capable men. During the season, however, 
they are sehlom at home, and will more likely be found at Zermatt 
than at their own village. For names of Guides of St. Nicholas see 
Appendix G. The publislied Tarif of Excursions is given in Api)endix 
A. It includes only a few of those aimve mentioned. 

The Railway Fares, from St. Nicholas are — 



Single Fares. 

Ueturn Tickets. 


2iid Cl. 

M Cl. 

2n(l Cl. 

3rd Cl. 


fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

Nicholas to Jlerbriggcn 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3. 00 

,, llaiida 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8.00 

5. 00 

,, Titsch . 

. fi. 25 

3. 00 

11. 20 

7.00 

Zermatt 

. 8. 00 

It. 55 

16. 00 

10.00 

,, Kalpctran . 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3.00 

Staldeii 

4.00 

2. 50 

7. 20 

4. 50 

,, Visp . 

. 7. 55 

4. 75 

13.60 

8. 50 


The carriage-road to Zermatt begins at the southern end of St. 
Nicholas, and in 3 min. crosses to the right bank. There is a line 
view looking down the valley between kils. 17*18. On the east side 
of the road hereabouts a former village of St. Nicholas is said to lie 
buried under a great rock-fall. The cluster of chdlets at Mattsand, 
4042 feet, 1232 metres, is passed just before kil. 20, and a mile and 
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a quarter farther on one comes to Herbriggen. No inn liere, nor 
anywhere on the road between St. Nicholas-^Randa. 

After leaving St. Nicholas, the railway continues for a time on 
the left bank, and^betw'een kils. 18-19 
makes another steep ascent by means of 
the rack rails. At this part the views 
both u}) and down the valley are very 
striking. At the 19th kil. it crosses to 
the riglit bank, and runs closely along- 
side the road for a considerable distance. 

A brief halt only is made at 

Herbriggen (Herbhgen), 4184 feet, 

1260 mbtres; 21*6 kils. from Visp, 13*4 
kils. from Zermatt. This hamlet is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Mattervisp 
torrent, altoiit a quarter of a mile from 
the Railway Station. Few people get 'in 
or out here. The Fares from Herbriggen 
are — 

Siii{flc Fares. Ketuni Tickets. 

2nd Cl. 3ni Cl. 2rid Cl. 3rd 01. 

fr. cts. fr. cts. fr. cts. fr. (ds. 

St. Nicholas . 2. 70 1. 70 4.'80 3. — 

Kalpotraii . 4.90 3.05 8.80 5.50 

Stalden. . 6.70 1.20 12. ~ 7.50 

Visp(Vifego). 9.80 6.10 17.60 11. 

Randa . . 2. 25 1. 40 4. - 2. 50 

Tasch . . 3. 50 2. 25 6. 40 4. - 

Zermatt. 6. 25 3. 90 11. 20 7. 

The road from Herbriggen to Randa 

.skirts lower slopes of the Mischal>elh6mer. 

The streams de.scending these slopes have 
often cut the road, and sometimes have 
interrupted the railway. At kil. 22 the 
hamlet of Langenmatt is passed, and that 
of Breitenmatt, 4186 feet, 1276 metres, 
about half a mile farther on. Small 
chapel. Grand views here of the cliffs 
of the Brunnegghorn, and of the Bies 
Glacier descending between the Brunnegg- 
horn and the Weisshorn, on* the opposite 
side of the valley. The numerous chalets 
seen hereabouts are storehouses and are 
not tenanted, but a6brd convenient shel- 
ters in case of bad weather. Though 
passing close under the peaks of the 
Mischabel very little can be seen of the ^ upper part of Ihis tine 
range. Ther^ is another steep incline on the railway from kil. 23*7 
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to k. 24 ’7, alongside the road, where a pedestrian can amuse himself 
by outwalking the train. Half a mile farther on, upon turning a 
corner, one comes in sight of 

Randa, 4741 feet, 1445 metres; pop. 271 ; 25*7 kils. from Visp, 
9.3 kils. from Zermatt. Post and Telegraph. Hotels. — Hotel and 
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Pension Wrissuoun (a little to the south of -the village), ami 
Hotel dit Dom (close to the Hail way Station). The Railway Fares 
are — 

Single Fares. Keturii Tickets. 



2nd Cl. 
fr. ets. 

3rd Cl. 
f r. rts. 

2iid Cl. 
fr. cts. 

3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. 

Handa to Herbriggon . 

. 2.2.5 

1. 40 

4. — 

2. .50 

,, St. Nicholas . 

4.4.5 

2. 80 

8. - 

5. — 

,, Kaliietran 

. 6. 70 

4. 20 

12. - 

7.50 

,, Stiilden . 

. 8.4.5 

5. 30 

15. *20 

0. .50 

,, Visp (Vi^igo) . 

. 11. 55 

7. 25 

20. 80 

13. - 

,, T&ch . 

. 1.80 

1. 15 

3.20 

2. - 

Zermatt. 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8. — 

5. - 


For the Guides of Randa see Appendix G, and Appendix B for 
Tarif of Excursions. This < tarif ’ by no means includes all the ex- 
^cursions that can be made. It addresses itself solely to those who 
are concerned with snow -peaks and passes. There are many minor 
excursions, suited to all sorts and conditions of persons ; and, as both 
railway and road go in two directions, there is liberty of movement. 
The principal ascents made from Randa are those of the Weisshom, 
the Dom, and the Tiischhorn. 
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The Ascent of the Weisshorn, 14,803 feet, 4512 metres, in the 
most considerable one to be m;i(ie from Ra^da. This mountain is 
not so ha])pily placed as the Matterhorn and otlier peaks which 
might be mentioned, and it cannot anywhere be seen to advant<age 
from a low level. But from moderate and from the higher eleva- 
tions it alwcays appeiirs a grand mountain. It can be seen well 

3000 feet or so above Kanda on the route to the Dom ; or, more 
easily, from the Tiisch alley. “ Of all mountain tops that I know, 
that of the Weisshorn is, 1 think, the most l)eautiful, with perhaps 
the one exception of the Wetterhorn. It is formed by three of those 

linn and delicate edges which can only be modelled in the moun- 

tain snow, uniting to meet in a mathematical point.” — Leslie Stephen. 
The first ascent was made on Aug. 18-19, 1861, by the guides J. .1. 
Bennen and I’lrich Wenger (an Oberlander) with Dr. *lohn Tyndall. 

The summit of the Weisshorn lies due W. of Randa, but it is not approached 
' in a direct manner. The usual course when njaking an ascent is to nuind 
the Schallenberg (SchaUiberg) towards the south and west, until about S.K. 
of the summit ; then to go northwards, and strike the great eastern ridge of 
the monntfiiii, and follow its ttrPte to the top. This long eastern ridge is w(.l 
seen from the RiUclberg, the Mcttelhorn, and various other points. When a 
good way up it, “the arete narrowed,” says Tyndall, “to a mere wall, which, 
however, as rock would present no serious difliculty. But ui»on the wall, of 
rock is placed a second wall of snow, whi(‘h dwindles tx) a knife-edge at the 
t<jp. It is white and pure, (»f very tine grain, and a little moist. . . I had 
no idea of a human foot trusting itself u|)on so frail a sujjport. Hcnncii’s 
jiractical sagacity was, however, greater than mine, lie tried the snow by 
squeezing it with his foot, and to my astonishment commenced to cross. Even 
after the pressure of his feet the space he had to stt\nd on did not exceed a 
haiulhreadth. I followed him, exactly us a boy walking along a horizon till 
pole, with toes turned outwards. Right and loft the precipices were appall- 
ing ; but the sense of power on such occasions is exceedingly sweet. . . 

. . We had been len hours climbing from our bivouac t(> the summit, and 
it was now nocossiiry that wc shcuild clear the mountain before the close of 
the day. , . We once fancied that the descent would bo rajud, but it was 
far from it. . . Our muscles are sorely tried by the twisting round the 
splintered turrets of the arete^ and we resolve to escape frori) it when wo can ; 
but a long, long stretch of the ridge must be palled before wo dare to swerve 
from it. . . The face of the pyriimid is hero scarred by vuutoira, of which the 
deeper and narrower ones arc filled with ice, while the others are highways to 
the bottfjin of the mountain for the rocks quarried by the weather above. 
Steps must be cut in the ice. . . No word of waniing was uttered here as 
wo ascended, but now Bennen’s admonitions were fre(juent and emphatic, — 
‘Take care not to slij).’ . . I inuigined, however, that even if a man slijjped 
he would be able to arrest his descent ; but Bennen’s response when 1 stated 
this opinion was very prompt, ‘ No ! it would be utterly imiK)Ssible. If it w'ero 
snow you might do it, but it is {mre ice, and if you fall you will lose your 
senses before you can use your axe.* 

A deep and confused roar attracted our attention. Fn>m a point near the 
summit of the Weisshorn, a rock had been discharged ; it plumped down a 
dry couloir, raising a cloud of dust at each bumj) tigainst the mountain. A 
hundred similar ones were immediately in motion, while the spaces between 
the larger masses were tilled by an inuunwrnble flight of smaller stones. The 
clatter of this devil’s cavalry was stunning. Black masses of rcick emerged 
here and there from the cloud, and sped through the air like Hying fiends. . . 
7’hey whizzed and vibrated in their flight as if urged by wings. The clang 
of echoes resounded from side to side, from thq Schallenbei’g to the Weiss- 
hom and btick, until finally the whole troop canie to rest, after many a deep- 
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sounding thud in the snow, at the bottom of the mountain .” — Mountaineering 
in 1861, by John Tyndall, 8vo, liondon, 1862. 

The Ratida Tarif for*tlie WeiHshorn ih 80 frs. per i^iide and 4.5 frs. per 
porter. The route generally followeil is substantially that which was taken 
on the first ascent. A cabane at 9380 feet, to the S. E. of the summit, near 
the place where Tyndall luvouacked, w'as long used as a sleeping-placje 
for the VVeisshorri. This hut became uninlLabitable, and another was 
erected some distance higher uj». It was inaugurated on July 9, 1900. 

Ascents have been made from several other directions. From the Bies Glacier 
by the N.E. face, by Mr. J. H. Kitsoii, with Christian and Ulrich Aimer, on 
Aug. 10-11, 1871 (see Alpine Journal^ vol. v, p. 274). From the Schalliberg 
Glacier by the S. fjice and S.S.W. ridge, by Messrs. W. E. Davidson, Hartley, 
and Hoaro, with Pollinger, Rubi, and Jaun, on Sept. 5-6, 1877 (A. t/., vol. viii, 
p. 419). From the W., by Mr. G. A. Passinghatn, with Ferdinand Imseng and 
Louis Zurbriicken, on Aug. 12-13, 1879 (J. vol. ix, pp. 428-.31). By the 
Sehalliherg Glacier, r/d the Schallijoch, and the S.S.VV. ridge, by Mr. tl. A. 
Broome, with J.-M. Biener, and A. [ml)oden, on Sept. 1-2, 189r)‘(.tl. J.. vol. 
xviii, p. 145). Variations on these routes have also been made. By the North 
ridge, by Herr Biehly of Jgern, with Heinrich Burgener, on Sept. 21, 1898 
(Jnhyhuch (h-n Srhir(‘l:t>r Alpen vol. xxxiv, pp. 78-90). 

In 1888, a young man of Munich, named Winkler, disappe;ired on the 
Woisshorn. He started from Zinal on Aug. 16 to attempt to climb it alone, 
and on the 29th his cfip wiis found in the remains of an avalanche, which it 
is supposed had overwhelmed him. 

On July 2r>, 1900, three Englishmen (Messrs. Brant, Cockin, and Corry) 
ascended the Woisshorn by the usual vray, without guides. In descending, 
they left the ordinary' route, and became •benightctl. The whole of the 27tlj 
was occu])ied in endeavouring to Hnd a way down, hut at nightfall they were 
still on the irKumtain. Mr. Cockin endeavoured to descend alone. The others 
remained where they were, and were succoured by a search-party early on the 
28th. Mr. Cockin was found dead later in the day, and seems to* have lost his 
life soon after parting from the others. See A. vol. xx, pp. 25.5-9. 

After the Weisshorn, the ])rincipal ascents to he made from Randa 
are tliose of the Dorn and the Taschhorn. 

The first ascent of the Doxn, 14,941 feet, 4551 m^;trcs, was made on Sept. 
11, 1858, by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, with Johann zum Taugw’ald (who 
had i)reviously made some unsuccessful attem})ts on the mountiiin), J. Kronig, 
and .loseph Schwarzen of Randa. They left that village at 2.10 a.m., reached 
the summit at 11 a.ra., returned to Randa at 4.20 p.m., and then walked up 
to Zermatt in time for the fuhle tChfiie! T'he route that is now usunlly followed 
is marked on tlie Map of the Valley of Zermatt : and, so far as I can learn, 
does not differ much from that which was taken on the first ascent. It leads 
thn)ugh the village of Ibinda, and then tunis E,, and mounts by the side of 
the Randaierbach, at first on the left bank, and afterwards by the right bank 
to the Festi mhine, 9400 feet, 2865 metres. A night is commonly passed 
there, and the ascent effected on the following day. Time from Randa to 
Festi rahtne 4^ hrs. Festi rahane to Kand.a 2 hrs. 5 min. There arc magnifi- 
cent views of the Woisshorn, 2000 to 3000 feet above Randa, from the path to 
the Festi caUine. The Dom is iisccndcd fre«piently. 

The Dom is the highest of the Mischahelhdrncr, and is the loftiest mountain 
that is completely in Sw’itzerland ; for, although the summit of Monte Rosa is 
Swiss, that mountain is partly in Italy. The Dom has also been ascended, — 
1. From the e.'istern side, HA the an<I the Nadeljoch, hy Rev. C. 

Taylor, Mr. R. Pendlcbury, and Mr. G. E. Foster, with Hans Baumann and 
Gab. Spectenhauser, July 22-23, 1874 (.!. .A, vol. vii, p. 105). 2. From the 

south, HA the northern branch of the Kicii Glacier and the Domjoch, by 
Messrs. Peuhall and CVmway, with F, Tmseng and P. J. Truffer, Aug. 18 - 19, 
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1878. 3. From the west, jmrtly by the Domjoch route, and then by the W. 

ridge of the idountain, by Dr. P. CJussfeldt, with Alex. Burgener and B. Venetss, 
July 27-8, 1882 (/I, vol. xi, p. 117). Several vrriations have been made 
on these route.s. The Dorn has lieen {isccnded in winter (Jan. 1894). Three 
days were occupied on this excursion (.4. ./., vol. xvii, pp. 67, 384, etc.), 

A direct ascent of the Doni from Saas is not to bo recommended. Mr. Mich. 
Carteigho, who went that way in 1885, says, “Having heard on all sides that 
falling stones and ice usualfy enliven all expeditions in the Mischabol range 
undertaken on the Saas side, we decided to start early. . . Our progress was 
barred by an inverted pyramid of stones perched on the face. This could not 
bo turned, and it was obviously necessary to pass over with caution. Accord- 
inprly Gabriel (Taugwalder) wont over firat with about 60 feet of rope that ho, 
might * prospect.’ Imsong was roped next, and was on one side of the pyramid, 
while I was last and' lower down on the other side of the stones. When the 
rope was tight between Gabriel and Imseng^ the latter began to move. 
Instead of crawling in a loving manner over the group, he thoughtlessly made 
a spring, seized a largo boulder-shaped stone, which he pulled upon himself, 
and then, turning head over heels backwards, freed himself from the stone 
and regained his foothold, the ro^M} being ^ganz fest.’ ^'ho stone then bounded 
over to the right towards me. 1 mamiged to avoid a direct collision, but one 
end caught me on the mouth and jaw, removing, ag the dentists say, two teeth, 
and then as the stone rebounded to the left, the onposite end struck the palm 
of my left hand, gashed up the flesh, and then sped its way down to the glaciei 
below.” — A. y., vol. XV, p. 102. *- 

The Taschhom, 14,757 feet, 4498 metres, is the second highest of the 
Mlschabelhiimer. It was fii*st ascended by the llcv. J. Llewelyn Davies and 
the late Rev. J. H. Hayward, with the l»rothcrs Johann and Stephan zum 
Taugwald,’* on July 31, 1862. No account of this expedition has been preserved, 
and I am unable to say whether the original route is that whicih is now taken. 
The latter is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. After leaving the 
Hotel at Rfinda, it leads diagonally across the Tschuggon Alp towards the Kion 
Glacier. At about 9180 feet, there is a .sleeping-place, 3i hs. alK)vo Randa. 

Several other ways have been found up the mountain. 1. From Saas-F^e, 
at first by the Mischabeljoch route and subse«piently up the E. face of the 
mountain [Mr. P. Watson and Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Alex. Burgener, 
B. Venetz, and L. Pronient, Augi 7, 1876. - .L, vol. viii, p. lOSl. 2. From the 
top of the Mischabeljoch, r/d the S.E. ridge of the peak [Mr. J. Jackson, with 
Christian and Ulrich Aimer, Aug. 1.5, 1876. — vol. viii, pp. 345-6]. 3. From 
the N., Wd the Domjoch [Mr. F. Cullinan and the Hon. Gerald Fitz Gerald, with 
Peter Knubel and Joseph Moser, .Sej>t. 1-2, 1878. — A. J,, vol. ix, pp. 109-110]. 
4. By the W.S.W. ridge. See My Vtimhs in the Alps ami Caveastts^ by A. F. 
Mummer}^ Ijondon, 1896. 

In 1893, a fatal accident occurred on the lower slopes of the Tiischhorn, not 
far from Rtanda. On Aug. 15, Messrs. Williamson and Lucas (the latter an 
Oxford undergraduate) passed the night on some rocks on the east side of the 
peak, and at 11 a.m. on the next day reached the summit, intending to arrive 
that night at Randa. At 10 p.m. they had not got clear of the forest below 
the Kien Glacier! and as “the guides considered that it -would bo unwise to 
attempt to descend further, as their lanterns were burnt out, they selected a 
smooth piece of grass on which to jmas the night." One of the guides awoke 
about 1 a.m., and missed Mr. Lucas; and at 4 a.n>. he was found dead a 
short distance away, at the foot of a rock 60 mbtres in height. His watch 
had stopped at 12.20. 8ee Alpine JmrmU vol. xvi, p. 503, and vol. xvii, pp. 
39-40. The guides were Adolph Andenmatten (of Almagell) and Franz Zur- 
briggen (of Saas). 

1 Xavier Iinscng (Saas-F6e). Hce my GavU to ChanuniiXf p. 64, for the death of Imseng. 

It may be well to point out that several fatal or very serious accidents have occurred in 
recent }'ear8 in this district through guides dislodging stoneli or boulders. Both ascending 
and descending, it is ini]K)8Hible to 'exercise too much cc^iition to avoid dislodging rocks 
when anyone is below, s Stephan zum Taugl^ald became Our6 of Tiisch. 
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Both Dorn and Ttischhoni have of late years, on more than one occasion 
been ascended by the same party within the compass of a long day ; and, in 
1895, Mr. W. B. Davidsan, with Christian Klucker and Daniel Maauig^z, 
starting from above Saas-F<^o, ascended the Taschhorn from the Mischaoeljoch, 
crossed over the summit and descended on the Domjoch, thence ascended the 
Dom and descended on its northern side, reaching !l&nda the same evening. 

The lianda Tarif for the Tasclihom is the same as for the Doin. 

• The other peaks included in the Ilanda Tarif are the Bieshorn. Diirrenhom, 
HohWghorn, and SUd-Lonzspitze. The Bieshom is the peak to the N. of 


of the Nadelhorn, and can be got at r/d a little valley running E. from 
Breitenmatt. The Hohberghom is the peak 4226, to the N.W. of the Nadel- 
horn. It can be ascended by more than one route. The Sud-Lenzspitse is 
the point 4300, to the S.E. of the Nadelhorn. Upon more than one occasion 
the three peaks Sud-Lenzspitze, Nadelhorn, and Ulrichshorn have been 
ascended in one day.' There arh, besides, several other ascents which can be 
made from Kanda that are not on the Tarif; namely, the Nadelhorn (the 
highest point of the Saas Grat N. of the Dom), the Dalenhom, Grabenhom, 
Stoahlbett or Kienhom (12,320 feet, 3755 metres, W.S.W. of the Taschhorn), 
and Leiterspitz. The Mettelhor^ also, can be ascended from Kanda in a 
day. For the elevations and ix)sitir)tts of these peaks sec Appendix E. 

There are several lofty and fine Passes from Randa over the Saas Grat 
to Saas-BYc, which have, however, small claim to practical utility, or to the 
attention of the general public, and they are mostly ignored by the Tarif; 
namely, the Mischabeljoch, Domjoch, Nadeljoch, Lenzjoch (between the 
Sud-Lonzspitzo and the Nadelhorn), and Hohbergpass. On the Western side 
of the valley, the Biesjoch leads to the Turtmann Thai, and the Schallijoch 
to Zinal. for positions and elevations of these Passes see Appendix F. 

The road from Banda to Zermatt run» closely alongside the railway 
for I mile, and at this part there are especially good views of the 
IJrei thorn and Petit Mont Cendn (right in front). The prominent 
mountain on the right is the Mettelhorn. After passing the hamlet 
Wildi (sm;ill chapel) there are few houses against the road, which in 
about 40 min. arrives at — 

Tasch (Taesch or Taesch), 4777 feet, 1456 metres; pop. 251 ; 29^ kils. 
from Visp, 5^- kils. from Zermatt. IIotel du Taeschhorn, close to 
the Station. The village is situated on the right bank of the Mattervisp 


torrent, about a quarter of a mile from the Railway. 

The Fares are — 



Single Fares. 

Return Tickets. 



2nd Cl. 

Snl Cl. 

2nd Cl. 

3rd Cl. 



fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. eta. 

fr. cts. 

Piisch to Randa . 

. 1. 80 

1. 15 

3. 50 

2. - 

n 

Ilerbriggon . 

. 3. 55 

2. 25 

6. 40 

4. -- 

j » 

Ht. Nichola.s . 

. 6.25 

3. 90 

11. 20 

7. - 

j» 

Kalpotran 

. 8. 45 

5. 30 

16. 20 

9. ,50 

; > 

Stalden . 

. 10. 25 

6. 40 

18. 40 

11. .50 

5J 

Visp (Vibgo). 

. 13. 35 

8. 35 

24. — 

16. - 


Zermatt 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3. ~ 

' It is possible to go along the top of the entire range of the Saas Orat without 

descending to the valleys at all. 

The directions are simple. 

Commencing at the 

Schwarzberg Weissthor, go over 

the summit of 

the Strahlhorn 

and descend on the 


Adler Pass ; then go over the Bimpflschhorn and come down on the Allalin Pass ; next 
walk up the Allalinhorn and descend to the Alphuheljoch, whence you cross over the 
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The torrent (Tasclibach) from tlie Tascli Valley flows tlirouj^h 
Tiisch, and is now embanked. It was formerly a source of trouble, 
and frequently rendered the road to Zermatt nearly or quite im- 
passable. In the village itself there is little to be seen except the 
collection of skulls and bones which is preserved in a small build- 
ing (heinhans) attfiched to the Church. At Tiiseh, and various other 
places, they do not allow one to remain j)oaceably in his grave in 
perpetuity. You are disinterred and your bones are stacked away 
in this fashion. There are similar collections at St. Nicholas and at 
VTsp. For names of Guides of Tiisch see Appendix G. 



CIIAKNKL-HOUSE (‘ BfclNHAUS ’) AT TASCH. 


[B'rom the village of Tiisch, a good path starts at the upper bridge over 
the Taschbach for the Tasch Alp. The name Tiisch Alp is sometimes applied 
-to a small Inn situated in a valley which leads at -first a little S. of K. and 
afterwards about S.E., and sometimes to the Valhy itself. In this volume 
the valley is called the Tiisch Valley, and the ground round about the inn is 
termed the Tasch Alp. 

The path gets into forest soon after leaving the bridge, and is steep for 
about l .^)00 feet. When it begins h) enter the Tasch Valley the inclination 
becomes moderate, and it so continues to the Inn (about 7000 feet) which can 

Alphiihel to the Mischaheljoch, and go successively over the Tiischhorn, Dom, Slid- 
Leiizspitse, Nadelhorn, Ulrichshom and Balfrin. The whole route has been traversed 
in sections upon one or another occasion. 





should he made before leaving Tiisch, to avoid disappointment. In the event 
of the TiischfrAlp inn being closed, Ihinda can bo used as a stiirting-jxnnt for 
these excursions. It is nearer than Zermatt. 

A promenade on foot ()r mule-buck can be taken by anyone, alone, to the 
foot of the Mollichen, Hubei, and lijingentluh Glaciers at the head of the 
'riisch Valley (alwut 8000 feet). They can be reached in a leisurely fashion 
in li to H hs. Fair path. This is good pazing-groimd, and there are often 
many cattfe about, some of whom are uncivilized. Carry a stick. Admirable 
views of the Weisshorn will be seen in front, when returning. 

The first ascent of the Allalinhom, 13,235 feet, 4034 mHres, was made on 
Aug. 28, 1858. by Mr. K. L. Ames, with the guides Franz Andermatten mid 
— Imseng of Sims. They started from the Mattmark Inn, and after getting 
to the top of the Allalinpass followed the ridge which leads thence N.E. by 
N, to the summit of the mountain. The ascent from the Col and back 
occupied them about 4 hs. From the (kjl they descended to Zermatt, nd 
Tiisch. From place to place 14 hs. were taken. The mountiiin was crossed 
from N. to S. (Saas to Zermatt) by Sir Leslie Stephen and Rev. W. Short, with 
Franz Andermatten and Moritz Anthonmatten (?) on Aug. 1, 1860. Sixteen 
hours were occupied from place to place. * 
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The Alphubel, 13,803 feet, 4207 metres, was first ascended on Aug. 9, 1860, 
by Sir Leslie Stephen, md the TSsch Valley. No 
account of this ascent hasdbeen preserved, and I am 
unable to indicate the route that was taken. The 
summit can be attained in 1^ hs. from the Alphubel- 
jpch, and in even less time from the Mischaboljoch, 
f. I • I and it is also accessible from the West. 

' ^ ' The first ascent of the Rimpfischhon^ 13,790 ft., 

4203 m^tres, was made by Dr. R. Liveing and Sir 
Leslie Stephen in Sept. 1859, with the guides Melchior 
Anderogg and Johann zum Taugwald, from Zer- 
matt, rid the long ridge called the Rimpfischwaflge. 
Twelve hours of actual going seem to have been 
occupied on the ascent and descent. This mountain 
has also been ascended from the Allalinpass (5 hs. 
from the Piiss to the top), but the route which is 
probably the shortest and easiest is that marked on 
the Map of the Valley of Zermatt, from the Tiisch 
Valley, crossing the Hubei Glacier near its foot, 
mounting the buttress between it and the Langen- 
fiuh Glacier, and crossing the latter to a point high 
up on the Himpfischwiinge, which is then followed 
U) the summit. The Rimpfischhorn is a more appe- 
tizing morsel for a mountaineer than the Allalin and 
Alphiibel, which also, as points of view, are inferior 
to a numl)er of jwsitions in this district that can 
be gained more easily. 

The passes out of the Tiisch V^alloy, leading to 
the Saas Thai, are all moderately easy ; though, as 
they are lofty, they are, under any circumstances, 
somewhat lal)orious. The Mischabeljoch, 12,6.51 
foot, 3856 metros, between the Tiischhom and the 
Alphubcl, was first traversed by Messrs. Coutts and 
William Trotter, the Rev. H. B. George and the 
Rev. W. H. Thomason, with the guides Peter Bohren, 
Christian Aimer, and two Baas men, on July 30, 
1862, from Siias (im Grund) U) Zermatt. Fifteen 
hours wore taken going right through. The route 
now usually followed for this pass is marked on the 
Map of the Valley of Zomiatt. 

The Alphubeljoch, 12,474 feet, 3802 mbtres, be- 
tween the Alphubel and Allalinhorn ii easy ; but 
with now snow may be very laborious. iThe ordinary 
route for it is marked. Time from Saiis-Fee to 
Tiisch Alp in 9 to 10 hs., actual going. In 1889, 
a French lady and gentleman fell, “ vct/A t/teir (juule. 
into a crevasse on this pass, and were only .saved 
by the arrival of another party*.” — Alpine Journal^ 
vol. xiv, p. 475. 

The Feejoch, 12,507 feet, 3812 mhtres, is not 
shown upon the Map of- the Valley of Zermatt. 
It lies between the point marked 3912 and the 
Allalinhorn. That peak can be ascended from the 
Col. It is a circuitous route from the TOsch Valley 
to Baos-F^e ; but, being easy, is as quick as the more 
direct ones, * 

The AllalinpasB, the next one to the south, 11,713 > 
feet, 3570 mbtres, between the Allalinhorn and 
Kimpfischhom, is known to have been crossed in 
RANOA Tp ZERMATT. 1847, and possibly was long before. Thi^ is 
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a vor^ circuitous way of getting from the T&)ch Valloy 4o Saas, but the time 
occupied is not more than upon the above-mentioned passes. Deducting the 

4 hs. taken on the first ^cent of the Allalin from the Col to the Summit and 
back, Ames’ f)arty went through from Mattrnark to Zermatt in 10 hs. 

There remains to bo mentioned a little pass at the head of the Tasch Valley, 
the Langenfliih Pass, leading from it into the Findolen Valloy, across the 
western end of the long ridge called the Rimpfischwange. This has not yet 
been recognized on the Ofhcial Mai^s of {Switzerland. It goes between the 
l)oints marked 3258 and 3314, by the track laid down on the Valley of Zermatt 
Map, and is, approximately, 10,500 feet high. One can get by it easily in 

5 to 6 hs. from the Tasch Alp Inn to the Fluhberg Hotel (by the side of the 
Findelen Glacier). 

In descending from the Tasch Valley with the intention of proceeding to 
Zermatt, the quickest way is to return by the path to the village of Tasch, 
and thence by train. If time is not an oV)ject, another way may be taken. 
When about 20 min. down, a rough path will be noticed leading away to the 
loft (about S.S.W.) by the side of an old, disused watercourse. Baedeker’s 
Stcitserland terms this “a direct but disagreeable forest-path.” I have found 
it very serpentine and highly tigreoablc.] 

South of Tasch, the road to Zermatt does not rise much for 3 kils. 
Just before it crosses to the left bank of the Mattervisp (5023 feet, 
1531 niHres), there is the IIkstaurant zum Biel, by the roadside. 
After crossing the stream, it steepens on tJie next two kilometres, 
but the last bit, just before entering Zermatt, is flat. 

A kilometre and a half to the south of Tiisch, the railway crosses 
to the left bank for the last time, and rises rapidly, in 1 kil., high 
almve the torrent and road, by the last of the inclines with rack 
rails. At this part it skirts the base of the Mettelhom. There is 
a grand view, between kils. 31-32, of a gorge through which the 
Mattervisp runs, (.iet on the side of the stream. The Matterhorn 
first shews itself, to those in the train, about the 34th kil., and after 
passing through a little tunnel Zermatt comes in sight, with Mont 
Cervin towering above. At the Terminus there is a good Builct, and 
Omnibuses from the Hotels will luj found in the Station Yard. The 
Railway Fares from Zermatt are — 


Zermatt to Tiisch 

Single Fares. 

2nd Cl. 3nl Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. cts. 

. 2. 70 1. 70 

Return Tickets. 
2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 

fr. cts. fr. cts. 

1. 80 3. - 

,, Banda 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8. - 

5. - 

Horbriggeii 

, 6.25 

3. 90 

11. 20 

7. -- 

St. Nicholas 

. 8.90 

5. 55 

16. — 

10. — 

Kalpetraii 

. 11. 15 

6. 95 

20. — 

12. 50 

Staldon . 

. 12. 45 

7. 80 

22. 40 

14. - 

,, Visp (Viege) . 

. 16. - 

10. — 

28. 80 

18. - 

,, Lausanne. 

. 26. 

17. 15 

44. 80 

29. 40 
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PLAN OF ZERMATT, 


CHAPTER VIIL 

UPON THE VILLAGE OF ZERMATT. 

ZKllMATT ITS 1»0PULATI()N-»AUTH0RITIES--REPARAT10N OF PATHS— 
COMMUNAL FORESTS HOTELS — THE STREET — SHOPS— MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS— THE CHURCH —INSCRIPTIONS IN CRAVEVARD — 
KN(iLISH CHURCH AND INSCRIPTIONS IN ITS CRAVEYARD — AN 
ALPINE CARDEN ! — ZOOLOGICAL (JAKDENS - POST OFFICE — TEM- 
PE RAT U RES — (I L ACIERS — E AHTIHiUAK ES — BRI D(i ES - G UIDES A N D 
MULES— THE (iORNKRGRAT RAILWAY. 

The Village of Zermatt,^ tSa kils. frum Vis]), is situated in a basin 
at the head of the Nicolai Tlial, upon nearly level jL^rouiul, on the 
left bank of the Mattervisp torrent. It is in the District dc VUge 
(or Bezirk Visp). See p. 101. Altitude, 5315 feet (1620 metres). 
Post, Telegraph, and Telei)hone. 

The resident •Population at the last Uensus was 741, and it is 
increasing. During the season, the residents are largely augmented 
by the persons employed in the Hotels, and by slio[>keepers and 
others who come from various j)ai’ts of Switzerland. For Zermatters 
in early times, see j). 0. The Authorities comprise the President 
of the Commune (with a Council of live), a Jugc^ and sous-Juge dc 
Commune. 

The whole of the upper parts of the surrounding Alps and mountains, 
u|) to the limits of i)asturage, are the j>roperty of the Commune. On 
the lower ground, many little patches and plots arc private property. 
The Zermatters set a high value on their land, and ask prices equi- 
valent to those which are obtainable in the City of London. The 
(-ommune derives a considerable revenue from rents. 

Reparation of Roads and Paths. — The Commune determines what 
shfill be done in this matter, and assesses the amount that shall In? 
contributed by ejudi person, according to his means. An Association 
has been formed called la SocUt^^ pour le d^veloppcmcnt dc Zermatt^ 
which takes into consideration, amongst other matters, improvement 
of the ptiths. 

Forests. — Although the Forests around Zermatt (in consequence of 
the high average elevation of the soil) are not so extensive as those 
belonging to some of the Communes lower down the Valley, they 

- 1 The name Zermatt is of comimratively modern origin. See chap. i. I have 
remarked the following variations in sfielling. Zermatteii (Bonrrit, 1781); Zer-Matt 
(De Saiissure, 1706); Zur-Matt (Ebel, 1804); Zemiat (Schiner, 1812); Matt (Ebel. 1818); 
and Zurmatt (Marc Viridet, 1833). 
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form a laige and valuable property. Every member of tlie Commune 
has right to wood to build a house, if he h{||t not already got one, 
but he has to pay for its transitort. 

The most picturesque tree in this» neighbourhood is the Arolla 
l^ine, and it is also one of the most serviceable for its timber, but 
it is not considered so valuable as the Larch. The greater part of 
the chdiets are built of the latter wood. Furniture and lloors are 
made from the Arolla Pine. 

Hotels.— Grand Hotel du Mont Cervin (300 beds ; Pension, 7-16 
francs; BierlMe ; Lift). HOTEL Monte Kosa (100 beds; Pension, 
7-14 frs.). Hotel Zermatt (180«beds; Pension, 7-15 frs.). These 
are the three largest and oldest established Hotels (see pp. 15, 17). 
They are all central, and are favourites with English and Americans. 

Pension includes ^dSjemer du maiui' (cafif oh chocolat conu)ht\ ^dijeimer 
d la fourdiettf' (lunch), dinner, nx^ns, and attendance. It must lie ibr a week, 
at letist, reckoning from the day the arrangement is made. For a supple- 
mentary payment of 50 centimes per head, pensionAaires in the three above 
(Seiler) hotels at Zermatt can lunch at the Kiffelalp Hotei., at the Riffel- 
BERG Hotel (Rikfelhaus), or at the Lao Noiu (Schwak/see). At all these 
six establishments the price of Tendon is reduced until July 1, and afte, 
September 1. 

Hotel Gornergrat; Grand Hotel Terminus; Hotel d’Angle- 
terre; Hotel Sciiwkizeruof ; Hotel Bellevue; Grand Hotel 
Victoria. These are near the Railway Station. Hotel de la 
P osTE (central). Hotel-Pension Hon Repos ; PKNSiON-RESTAURANT 
Alpenrosk ; Depkndanoe vV: Pension Perrn (the two latter are on 
the right bank of the Mattervisp). There are also two other hotels 
a short distance from Zermatt, close to the Chapel of Heueten (see 
p. 142), called Waldksruiie, and Hotel Morgknrotii ; and another 
one a little to the south of the village, named Restaurant * des 
Alpes. Most of the Hotels have the Klectric Light ; and omnibuses 
from them leave for the Railway Station before the dejiarture of 
each train. The Trains start imnetually. 

In the Street. — Zermatt has one street, which runs through the 
whole length of the village. The side alleys and lanes leading oft* 
it are not recomhiended. The Shops are in ‘the street,’ and include 
one kept by a son of the renowned guide Melchior Anderegg, 
foV the sale of Carvings, Photographs, etc. There are a dozen or 
iRore general shops, a Baker, Bank, several Bootmakers, Confectioner, 
Doctor, Florist and Fruiterer, Forwarding Agents, Lady Barl)er (Marie 
Biner), and a Jeweller. J. Laul)er deals in minerals. At the general 
shops, bread, cheese, tobacco and tourists’ requisites are sold. ‘ Long 
John,’ Liebig’s Extract, Chlorodyne, Photo. Chemicals, English special- 
ities in general, and Medicines prepared^ according to the British 
i’harmacopmia, can be obtained at the (Chemist’s (J. M. de Chastonay), 
in the Villa Margueritha, near the Hotel Mont (’ervin. 

Manners and customs at Zermatt. — The Journal de Zermatt, Aug. 
18, 1895, contained the following paragraph. — 

‘ Moaurs et coutumes de Zermatt.'-On connait' los beautds de la contr^e, 
maia on, ignore lea moaurs du pays. Par exempl^ sait-on qu’k Zermatt il n’a 
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jamais constate de d^lit, vol mi rixe. Lo easier jiidiciaire do la contrdo 
est immacuM. Los magasins n'ont pas de volet. Ics dttilngos restent dehors la 
nuit, les portes dos chA-lets n’ont |mi, 3 do sorrure ; arrive souvont quo dos 
(itRuigers, inconnus dos n^gociants, einiiortcnt, inaiuiuant de monmiie, dos 
marchandises (pi’ils viennent religieusoment solder le lendomain ; le cas^ con- 
traire, de inenioire d'hoinnie, no s'est jamais pnMiuit. Los guides joipissent 
d’uue reputation do probite sans tacho ; nombro do touristes leur confient les 

fonds dont ils sont ixirtcurs ot il no s’est jamais olevi? mfiiue do contestation. 

D^tiiil typiqiio, le banquier dii |Miys dort avco la fom'tro oiivorto. A minuit, 

dans toiLs les caf^s do Zermatt, I’obscurit^ 
so fait, ixir suite de I’oxtinetion do la 
lumiero dlectrique et ehiieun so retire, sjins 
murmuror. Lo soul gendarme du village 
soluble plutAt propose a la surveillance do 
la vertu qu’il la repression du vice.” 

Zermatt Church, dedicated to 8t. 
Maurice, is a ]dain structure exter- 
nally, and is less ornate internally 

than most of the churches in this 

district. Admission can be had at 
all reasonable times. According to 
Kuden’s Ftimilini-SUitistilCj it is not 
known whei^ it was erected. The 
sacristy is dated 1587, an<l stands, it 
is said, on the site of a charnel-house 
{bviuhmta). On Sundays, Kirst Mass 
at 5.30 a.m. ; Secoiul Mass, 7 a.m. ; 
Third Mass, 8 a.m. ; High Mass, 9 a.m. 
On week-days, Mass at 6.30 ami 7.30 
a.m. The parsonage is on the S.E. 
side of the Church, and is the house 
where visitors lodged before the lirst 
Hotel was opened. Sec p. 14. The 
Parish of Zermatt extends on the S. 
up to the T tali fin frontier, and on the 
N. is Ixnindcd by the T’arish of Tiisch. 
Like all the rest of the Valley, it is 
in the Diocese of Sion. 

In the centre of the Churchyard, 
/EKMATT ciitKi,n. Ojniroh, there 

is the monument to Michel Croz (see 
p. 71). bearing this inscription, on the side facing the street. — 

“a la memoire de Michel Auguste Croz iiu au Tour vallfie de (’hamounix, 
en temoignage do regrets de la perte d’uii homme brave et dfjvoiUi, aimfj de 
ses compagnons estim^ do voyiigeurs, il p6rit non loin d’ici on homme do 
coeur et guide fiddle.” 

Upon the N. and S. sides respectively of the monument there are 
the dates of his birth and death [Avril 22me, 1830 ; Juillet 14me, 
1865]. 

On the north of the Ohurcli there are . flic graves of the Kev. 
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Charles Hudson and Mr. Hadow (see p. TO), and at their side there is 
that of Mr. W. K. Wilsyi of Rugby School, with these inscriptions. — 

“Douglas Robert, oldest son of Patrick Douglas and Emma Hadow, who 
perished in descending the Matterhorn, July 14, 1865, aged 19 years. Even 
so lSp,ther, for so it seemed good in thy sight. S. Matt, xi.— 26. 

“Charles Hudson, Vicar of Skillington, Lincolnshire, killed in descending 
the Matterhorn, July 14, 1865, aged 36 years. Bo ye therefore also ready. 
S. Luke xii. 40.” 

“ + William Knyvet Wilson, M.A. Follow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. + Bom 
Nov. 2. 1838. + Killed by a fall on the Ritfelhorn, July 18. 1865. + “ It is I 
be not afraid.” St. John vi. 10.” 

By their side there is the tomb of Mr. E. von Crote, inscribed 
“ Eduard von Grote xiii August mdccclix semper idem ” Jind close by 
there is the grave of Mr. Goehrs (see p. 86), bearing this inscription. — 

“Edouard Goehrs n(! a Strassbourg le 23 Oktober 1863 Mort au Cervin lo 
11 September 1890 Mes pensbes ne sont pas vos ponsecs ct mes voies ne sont 
pas vos Voies a dit rEternol. E.S.S.S.” 

And alongside there is the grave of Mr. Chester (see chap, x) in- 
scribed “ ITenry Chester of Poyle Surrey who died on the Lyskamni.’’ 


The English Church is placed upon au eminence o])[>osite to the 
Hotel du Mont Cervin. The keys are kept at the Hotel du Mont 
Rose. Upon its S. side there are the graves of Mr. Gabbett (see 
chap, ix), Mr. Borckhardt (sec pp. 85-6), Messrs. Lewis and Paterson (see 
chap, x), Miss Sampson (see p. 164), and Mr. Cooper, with the following 
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memory of Frederick C. Borckhordt St. AUians, Herts who perished 
on the Matterhorn during a terrible snowstorm, 18 August 1886 Aged 48.** 

“In loving memory of my beloved husband Wilflam Arnold Lewis liorrister 
^at law of the Inner Temple .and 29 Elsham Road Kensington son of the 
late W. D. liowis Q.C. who lost his life on September Gth 1877 by a fall 
from the Lyskamm Aged 30. Thy will bo done.” ♦ 

“At rest “Until the Day Break** Noel H. Paterson Aged 33 Sept 6th 
1877 

“In Memory of Ellen Emma Sampson, of Hendon, Middlesex, killed by 
falling stones on the Triftjock 30th August 1895.** 

“To the beloved, abiding memory of James Robert Cooper, of Diirdans, 
Reignte, Surrey ; (aged 79) who was lost on Midsummer Day, 1897, and found 
in the Wittiwald on Oct. 25th of the samo year, beneath the Shadow of a 
Rock, as if sleeping. 

— ‘I will seek that which was lost . . . and they shall dwell safely in the 
wilderness and sleep in the wo<»ds.* ” 

By the side of the last there is the grave of Mr. Cockin. See p. 1 19. 

In front of the English Church there is an Alpine Garden in the 
centre of wliich is a monument to Alexandre Seiler I, and his wife, 
that was erected by public subscrijition in 1902 ; and also the Mtts4e 
de Zermatt, containing numerous objects of local interest, rocks, 
minerals, etc. ; photographs of mountaineers and mountain scenery. 

[A list of Plants that arc found in the neighbourhood of Zermatt is given 
at the end of Ruden’s FtunUleH - cm bracing more than 500 species. 

The following geMra arc amongst those which are most strongly represented. 

Avnnon(‘ (6), Arentn'in (8), At'tennstu (7), Ctnupmmht (8), (hnx (2J1), Cmtsfiinn 
(6), Dathi (7), Oenttdiuf (13), OWanrum (4), Unaphalimu (5), IKmwimn (19), 
MyosiotU (4), Potentilla (14), limumenhiE (9), Saxifraga (14), SUene (6)f TH/oHim 
(0), Verohiai (9), Viola (7). 

Digging up plants by their roots. — The following notification was 
printed in the Journal de Zermatt, Aug. 11, 1895. 

“Expeditions de fleurs avec leurs racine8.~Pour nrrachcr et exp^dier des 
fleurs destinies Otre transplant^es, uno autorisation dii mairo do Zermatt, 
M. Pierre-Iifjuis Perron, est indispensiiblo. Do plus ces fleurs dovront acquitter 
un droit municipal de 5 fr. le kilo iK>ur Ics edelwei.ss et 3 fr. pour les autres fleurs.” 

It is impossible to collect the tax, and the Mndisf>ensable authorisa- 
tion* is, I think, very generally ignored.] 

Interesting Birds in the neighbourhood of Zermatt.— To the Zoo- 
loffiM for 1898, ])p. 474-6, T)r. V. L. Sclater, F.K.S., contributes 
some observations upon birds wliicli can Ikj seen in the neighbour- 
hoo<l of Zermatt, “not to be seen in life in the British Islands, and 
of special interest to the student of European ornithology.” “ Vou 
cannot,” he says, “go very far into the pine forest mljoining the 
KiflTel Hotel without meeting wdth the NuU*Tacker . . . certainly the 
most characiteristic bird of the higlier forests in Switzerland ” ; and 
he mentions having seen upon tlie Rittclalp, or round about the 
Hotel, the Alpine Accentor, Snow- finch. Water Pijut, and Black 
Redstart. The Alpine (*hough inhabits the steep cliff between the 
Riffelal}> Hotel and the Riffelhaus, and “there is a large colony of 
them on thp (lomergrat, where they inhabit the southern face of the 
steep rocks overlooking the* Homer (flac'igr.** “There gfe at least 
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six most interesting Alpine binls to be met with on the Riffeklp. 
... I have no doubt tfiat all these species would be found breeding 
there in the spring.” 

The Gardens of the Mont Cervin Hotel, close at hand, are Zoo- 
logical in their tendencies, and contain Marmots, Bouquetin, etc. 
The Post Office is open on week-days from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
on Sundays from 8 to 10 a.in. and 1-^3 p.m. Telegraph Office is 
always open. For the Swiss Post see p. iv of Introduction. 



THK MATTERHORN BRIDGE. 

Temperature. — The maximum temjierature in the shade at Zermatt 
is seldom higher than 24“ C. (75° *2 Fall.). The highest recorded 
temperature in recent years occurreti, I believe, on Aug. 16-17, 1892, 
when the thermometer rose to 76“*1 Fah. In the su», however, the 
heat (both on high and low ground) is often sufficient to make one 
wish for shade, and an umbrella is not to be despised. In Winter, 
the mininitm may he as low as -6“ Fah. (38° below freezing-point). 

Glaciers. — In the Report on the jieriodical variations of glaciers 
in the Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpine Club, 1900, it is stated that in 
the years 1897-9 the Gomer, Findelen and Zmutt glaciers all shewed 
shrinkage. The Findelen, however, ift 1894, advanced 60 metres. 
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Earthquakes. — The Nicolai I'hal experienced earthquake HhockH 
several times in the course of the 19th ceivtury, but Zerinatt itself 
has taken scarcely any harm. The last occurretl on Aug. 21, 1895, 
at 9.15 a.m. It was a single, motlerately strong shock, accompanied 
by loud noise. Many persons rushed out of the Hotels in alarm. 
There was a second, feebler shock at 1 ii.ni. on the sjinie day, 
attended by a very loud noise, resembling tliat made on the fall of 
a great avalanche. I could not learn that damage was done in any 
part of the Valley. 

At the end of July, 18.55, the earthipiakes were more severe. Canon tl. (i. 
Smyth, who was at /oniiatt at the time, .^'lys, “we were assemhled a little 
before dinner and suddenly heard a rumbling, and presently lelt the lloor 
shaking, just as if all the people iti the Hotel hiid taken to dancing about 
the ditterent rooms. On looking out of the window we perceived some large 
.stones tumbling down into the v.illey. The shocks w'ere repeated two or throe 
times at intervals. . . No damage was done at Zermatt. . . At St. Nicholas 
the W’hole side of one of the Hotels w’as thrown down, so that people out- 
.side could see into the bed-ro<tms.” The damage done on this occasion at 
St. Nicholas and other places lower down the Vtalley was very extensive. 

Bridges. — Those who desire to make Excursions alone will do well 
to ac(piaint themselves with the Hridges. 1. There is first the N’illage 
Bridge, called ISvIurchatvij, which is reached by the lane (usually in a 
filthy condition) on the southern side of tlie Mont Cervin Hotel, or 
by a i>ath at the back of the Hotel Zermatt. The way over it leads 
to Haueten, etc. 2. The next bridge higher up the Mattervisp is called 
the Bitlel Brulge (Tout dn RlJU'el), This is the bridge for the Kiftel- 
berg, ( loriiergrat, etc. These two are marked on the Plan of Zei matt. 
3. The next one higher up, called zuni ]V(ddstvg, is over the Zmutt 
torrent, just alx)ve its junction with the Mattervisp. (jo over it to 
the Gorges of the (corner. 4. Half a kil. higher up the Zmutt torrent 
there is the bridge for tlie Lac Noir, TIdrnli, etc., called the Matterhorn 
Bridge (Pont du Mont Cervin). The little bridge in the jniddle of the 
village crosses the Triftbach, coming from the Trift Gorge. The first 
bridge below the village was erected in 1899, and is called tS 2 )isfmicke. 

Guides and Mules. — Guides are in demand at Zermatt, yet there 
is not a Bureau or any place where a would-be employer can learn 
w'hat Guides are available. He has first to occupy his time in search- 
ing for men out of work, and then to eiupiire whetliq^: those he pro- 
])oses to select are lit to emx)loy on the contemplated excursion. 
This is Avasteful of the time of the emi»loyer; and many persons 
quit Zermatt, Avithout making excursions they Avish to make, from 
inability to n^eet with the right men, — although there may be at 
the moment a dozen or a score of competent guides available, who, 
in consequence, lose business. 

Zermatt is a meeting-place for Guides. Besides the men of the 
district, whose names are given in Appendix G, and other Valaisan 
guides, one often finds there some of the l)est men from the (Jberland, 
the Engadine, Chamonix, Courmayeur and the Val Toumanche; and 
it would be a convenience to tourists, and would put annually many 
thousands of francs in the pockets of thqpe who want them, if an 
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Oitice could be opened for the registration of Guides out of employ- 
ment, where employers might call and make enquiries.^ Mules and 
drivers can be engaged at the Hotels. ^ 

The Hornergrat Railway, from Zermatt to the Gornergrat, was 
opened in August, 1898. The terminus at Zermatt is opposite to 
the Station of the Zermatt — Vis[) line. It will always be necessary 
to change trains. 

This is an electric railwaj', one mJjtre gauge. The first 300 metres over 
the meadows are level. The line then crosses the Mattervisp by an iron 
bridge of 24 m^tres span, and after that no more is level. 

At the commencement, the gradients are not steeper than the steepest ones 
on the Vi^go— Zermatt lino, — that is to say 12 in 100 ; but after })assing the 
bridge at the entrance to the Findelen Valley they arc almost always 20 in 
100. The line at this part is already a oonsidorable elevation above Zermatt 
and the mule-path to the Kiffel, and gives fine views of the (irabelhorn and 
Zinal llothhorn. After passing through throe small rock tunnels of ordinary 
character, it arrives (at'kil. 3) at a fourth tunnel, 200 metros long, which makes 
a complete semi-circle, and mounts 1 in 5 all the way through ! The upper 
end of the tunnel, which is quite a short distance from the lower entrance, is 
thus 131 feet alnive it ! Shortly afterwards, the line makes a great sweep 
round to the right, and at kil. 5 approaches the Riffclalp Hotel, where there 
is the first Stition. A Tramway leads from the Station to the Hotel. There 
are then several curves, and at kil. 6*0 one reaches the second Station, Riffel- 
haus, close to the Hotel. So far, tlio railway h.'is not touched the mule-path, 
but after this lino and path arc close together. The little lakes at the foot 
of the Hiffolhorii are passed at kil. 8, and the Hue terminates at a sort of 
plateau, 9908 feet, 3020 metres, to the W. of the Gornergrat, at kil. 9*2f In 
this distiince it rises 4593 feet (1400 metres). ^ 

This is a rack railway, worked by electricity. As it has gradients so steep 
that it wouUi be impossible to ubtiun sufficient adhesion on an ordinary pair 
of rails, the lino has, throughout its entire length, a third, central, rack rail, 
on the Abt system. The most imj>ortant works upon it are the semi-circular 
tunnel, and the great bridge over the Findclenbach. This is in three spans, 
and from the level of the torrent, which it crosses, to the rails, is a height of 
164 feet (50 metres), or If) feet more than the ))ridge at Fribourg (on the 
Ijausanne— Berao lino), which until the opening of this line was the loftiest in 
Switzerland. The estimated cost of the line (including an electric insttillation 
capable of developing 1500 h.p.) was 3,.500,000 frames. 

Ill 1899, there were five ascending and five descending trains daily, during 
the Season ; which took 1 .J hours cither going up or coming down. An ascent 
of the Gornergrat from Zermatt in 90 minutes can only be effected by a very 
feist walker, but a pedestrian can come dowm from the Gornergrat 

Station to Zermatt in 80 minutes, or /e.w. The fares are - Zermatt Riffelalp 
6 frs. ; return tickets 9 frs. Riffelalp to Gornergrat 6 frs. ; return tickets 9 frs. 
Zermatt to Gornergrat 12 frs. ; return tickets 18 frs. A considerable reduction 
i.s made to Schools, or to parties of not fewer than 16 persons travelling together. 
These reduced rates can be learnt in the Seiler Hotels, and elsewhere. 

1 In the Jahrbuch dea Schivcizer Alpefuilubf 1897, p. 492, there are the following 
remarks, *‘Lc Coiiiitii central a constate avec peine que les deux guides victimes de la 
catastrophe an Lyskamm nc figuraieiit pas sur nos tableaux d’assuratice. Ija repugnance 
ou la n^ligence des guides valaisans a se faire assurer contre les accidents disparait- 
raient cei'tainement dans une grande mesure si les guides etaient organises en corporation 
par valiee ou par region. Le Oomite central disciitera s*il ne convient pas que le Club 
Alpin Suisse fasse des demarches pour provoquer cette cu^nization qui offriraH encore 
d*autre8 avemtagea.** ^ 

I agree with these remarks, and think that the Guides of the Zermatt District would 
find it to their interest to establish a Bureau where tourists could learn the names of 
Guides out of employment. * , . 
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P^XCURSIONS FROM ZERJMAIT. 

TO THE liIKKELALI* - LAC NOIR (SCllWARZSEK)- -ZMUTT AND STAFFKL 
— OOROES OF THE CORNER — THE FINDELEN VALLEY — TRIFT COKGE 
— HOHUALM-TASCH ALP AND VALLEY — HA UETEN— TO THE 
RIFFELHAUS AND OORNKRCJRAT — CLOEL— THE HORNLI RIDGE AND 
THE MATTERHORN CABANE— THE ZMUTT GLACIER AND STOCK.IE— 
ASCENT OF THE CORNER GLACIER TO THE RIFFELHORN— THE FLUH 
ALP AND UPPER FINDEI.EN GLACIER - -TRIFT HOTEL AND TRIFT- 
KUMMEN— TUFTEREN ALP TO EGGEN — THE RIFFELHORN~A ROUND 
VIA STAFFED, THE LA(J NOIR, ETC.— THE STOCKIIORN PASS— MET- 
TELHORN — UNTER GABEIiHORN -UNTER AND ODER ROTHHORN— 
WELLKNKJUPPE— TRIFTHORN-' ODER GABELHORN- ZINAL ROTHHORN 
(OR MOMING)— DENT D’HItIRENS — DENT BLANCHE — PASSES FROM 
ZERMATT — THEODULE PASS (MATTERJOCH) ASCENT OF THE 
BREITHORN — PETIT MONT CERVIX — HREUIL AND THE VAL T<»UR- 
NANCIIE — (JUIDES OF THE VAL TOURNANCHE — (JOUFFRES DES 
BUSSERAILLES — VAL TOURNANCHE— CHATILLON — COL DE TOUR- 
NANCHE— TIEFKNMATTENJOCH— COL DE VALPELLINE — COL DU 
MONT IIRULIi:— COL DE COLLON— COL DE BERTOL— AROLLA— COL 
D'HERENS— COL DE LA DENT BLANCHE (ZINALJOCH) -COL DURAND 
— ARBENJOCH — WELLENJOCH— TRIFTJOCH — A TRAGEDY ON THE 
TRIFT— MOMING PASS— HOW TO GET TO ZINAL. 

Excursions from Zermatt are divided in this chapter into A. simple 
Walks, B.‘ Extensions of, excursions 1 — 9. C. Ascents, D. Passes, 
Those which come under A are witliin the capacity of all ; but the 
majority of those wliich are included in sections C, D are only suit- 
able for persons who have at least an elementary acquaintance with 
the art of the mountaineer. An unlimited number of variations 
can l^e made upon the excursions which are enumerated, the central 
position of Zermatt giving it unique advantages, and permitting an 
almost intinil^ variety of combinations. For Tarif see Appendix D, 
for G-uides Appendix G, and for Railway Fares see Appendix H. 
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A. Walks around Zermatt. 


§ 1. To the RifiFelalp* Hotel, by tho ordinary path, returning by the Hotel- 
Pension du Glacier de Findclen and the Findelon Valley. 

Go iM\st tho Church to tho S. end of the Villfigo, and cross the Riffcl 
Bridge (see p. 134). [Near this bridge, on the right bank of the Mattervisp 
ti)rrciit there is ItES'i'AUUANT ZUM Ali'ENUOSe, oiiened in IPOO.J Tho way then 
rises to tho hamlet of Wirjkolmattcn, 5499 feet, 1676 metres. At its Chapel 
tho i)ath divides. Take that on tho right, which descends to a bridge over 
the torrent (Findelerilwich) coming from the Findelon Valley, The path then 
remopnts, and crosses a piece of Hat meadow. After that it rises continuously 
to the Uiffolalp Hotel. The first drinking-place is arrived at in about 45 min. 
from Zermatt, near tho lower end of the semi-circular tunnel on the Gornergrat 
Iviiilway (see p. 136), and in the immediate vicinity there are some of the finest 
and most picturesque views of the Matterhorn that can be had from this 
direction. So far, a good deal of tho way is in shade. The path here turns 
sharply to the left, and in the middle of the day this is a hot piece. At the 
top of tho twists and turns time can be saved by shaping a <lirect course 
bjwards tho Kiffelalj) Hotel, across open ground, instead of following the 
regular path past the chMots of Augstkummen (where there is a second drink- 
ing-place). After the open ground, the path again turns to the left, and 
then doubles back to tho 


Biffelalp Hotel, 7307 feet, 2227 metres ; one of the Seiler Hotels, 
very poimlar from its excellence and position. Full and unimpeded 
view of the Matterhorn from its southern windows. Open from June 1 
to October 15; 250 beds; Pension 10 to 10 francs per day; Catholic 
and English Chapels ; l*ost and Telegraph. In the middle ot the season 
this Hotel is usually full and overiiowing, and those who propose 
to take up residence there should make inquiry at one of the Seiler 
Hotels, before lea\'ing Zermatt, to learn it there is room. A Tram- 
way connects the Hotel with the Station on the Gornergrat Kailway. 


Instead of returning the same w'ay, which w'ould take about 40 min. (tany- 
thing less is quick time), continue the walk to the Findelen Valley, by the 
path which starts at tht bavk of the Hotel. Good path, partly in shade ; 
slightly undulating ; with excellent views of the Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, 
Gabelhorn, itotlihorn (Morning) and Weisshorn. In 40 min. it arrives at the 
Hotel-Pension du Glacmkii de Findelen, situated a few hundred feet above 
tho ice, on the left bank of the valley. Descend from it to the bridge over 
the Fiiidelenhach (a slujrt distance belowr the end of the glacier) in 20 min. ; 
remount to the Village of Findelen, and take the path back, down the right 
bank of tho valley, that joins the route by which you came at the Chapel of 
Wiiikelmatten. 

In ascending to the Rilfelalp something can be saved by ‘cutting’ the path 
at several places. Look ahead. The following will be about the times occu- 
pied on the excursion. 


Monte Rosa Hotel to Riffcl Bridge . 

Riffol Bridge to first drinking-shed . 

First driiikiiig-shcd to Riffelalp Hotel . ^ 
Biffelalp Hotel to Hotel du Glacier de Findelen 
Hotel du Glacier do Findelen to Findelen 
Findelon to Monte Rosa Hotel .... 

Total . 


. V 

. 40 
. 45 


min. 

>» 


40 

•25 

40 


3 hs. 15 min. 


§ 2. To the Lac Noir (Schwarzsee), ascending by the old path and de- 
scending by the now one, or cice veysA. 

Go to the S. end of the village, and follow the path marked P on the Plan 
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of ZeiWtt., The path divides about S min. after passing the Riffel Bridge. 
Take the one on the right [the other goes to the Gorges of the Gomer], 
which rises, continues on the left bauk of the streSm, and in about 12 min. 
more comes to the Matterhorn Bridge (Pont du Mont Cervin). See p. 138. 
After crossing this bridge, it bears round to the right, and in 9 min. more 
p^es through the hamlet of Zum See. Shortly afterwards it commences to 
rise steeply, and in about 20 min. from Zum S&e divides again. Here there 
is a shed, inscribed 

VINS BIEllK THE LAIT " 

Take the path on the left [the other one goes up the Zmutt Valley to 
the chililets of Statfel], and in IS min. or so more you arrive at n second dr^king- 
placc, at the hamlet Ilcrmattjc, overlooking the Gorner Glacier. Thence the 
way mounts directly towards the Hbrnli, and in alxuit 2.5 min. divides again. 
It is immaterial which way is taken, as both leiid to the Lac Noir. The 
right hand one (the old path) htis fine \'iews of the Rothhorn, Ober Gabelhoru 
and Dent Blanche ; and the loft hand or new {lath (rather the steeper of the 
two ways) has a miignificent prospect over the Gorner Glacier up to Monte 
Rosa. In 2^ to 2J hours from Zermatt you come to the 

Hotel du Lac Noir (Schwarzsee), 8494 feet, 2.589 metres ; one of the 
Seiler Hotels ; near the lakelet of the same name ; 50 beds ; l^ension 
9-12 frs. Mugs of beer c.an be had here. The view from this place is 
extensive, and embraces nearly all the peaks in «the Zermatt (iistri<*.t. 
At the riiaiiel against the Lake (see Illustration on p. 55), Mass on 
Sundays at 8 jum. Descent can l)e made to Zermatt by either of 
tlie two ways in 50 min., moving briskly; or by a more circuitous 
path vi(t the cbiilets of Stalfel and the Zmutt Valley in .about 2 hs. 

§ 3. To the Chrdets of Staffel and the end of the Zmutt Glacier, viA the 
V'illage of Zmutt, returning by the right bank. 

Follow the mute for the Lie Noir nearly to the Matterhorn Bridge. A little 
short of it, a path goes away on the right. Take this, to the Village of Zmutt, 
63t)5 feet, 1910 metres. Chapel. Old chillets. Time from Zermatt, 1 hour. 
In the middle of the day, this place is often completely deserted, everyone 
being at work out of doors. Descend in 5 min. to a bridge over the Zrnutt- 
bach (romantic po.sitioii), a few hundred yanls away, on the W. of the Village. 
Cross it and turn to the right, up the valley. The way to Staffel lies almost 
entirely through forest (many Arolla pines), picturesque, and well-shaded. On 
getting clear of the trees there is a remarkable view of the Matterhorn, which 
will bo a surpri.se to th(jse who have only seen the mountain from the Kiffclalp 
(see p. 49). “There arc precipices, apparent, but not actual ; there are preci- 
pices absolutely perpendicular ; there are precii>ices overhanging, there are 
glaciers and h.anging glaciers ; there are glaciers which tumble great siraez over 
greater cliffs, who.se debris, sul)sequently consolidated, becomes glacier again.” — 
ikramhlfs onuwtjzt the Alps, The chalets of Staffel, 7021 feet, 2140 metres, are 
close to the eiid of the Zmutt Glacier, and a rough path or track continues 
for some distance up its right bank. Several spots in the vicinity of the' 
chMets are well-adapted for picnics. Good water. Bring food, — prices are 
high at the small inn at Staffel. For returning homo down the right bank of 
the valley (good path all the way), and through Zum See and across the Matter- 
horn Bridge, allow 80 to OCk* minutes. I strongly recommend this Excursion. 

§ 4? To the Gorges ot the Gorner .and the end of the Gorner Glacier, 
going by the zum Waldst^ Bridge (see p. 134), and returning by the Matter- 
horn Bridge. 

Take the path marked p on the Plan of Zermatt to the zum Waldsteg* 
Bridge, w'hich crosses the Zmuttbach, 10 to 12 min. above the Riffol Bridge. 
On its farther side the path divides. That on the- right leads through the 
hamlet of Flatten; that on the left gets in 7 min. to the northern end of 
the GorgpS. . Admittance 1 franc. At the entrance there is a small erection 




since 1860, and it has now no ice-ciivern at its extremity. To get to it, cross 
the bridge which will be seen. Keturn home rut Zum See and the Matterhorn 
JJridge in about 35 min. The round, allowing for lialts, can be made comfort- 
ably in 3 hours. 

§ 5. To the Village of Findelen, and end of the Findelen Glacier. 

Cross the Riffol Bridge ; pass the Chapel at Wiiikchnatten (take the path 
going straight on, and leave the Riffel path on the right). A few minutes 
afterwards the way commences to mount, and rises steeply through forest, on 
the Aght bank of the valley (passing chi\lets at Zum Stein, 6204 feet, 1891 
mhtres), and arrives at the Village of Findelen, 6808 feet, 2075 metres, in 
little more than an hour from Zermatt, (chapel. No inn. At this village the 
path divides. The upper (left hand) one goes to the Fluh Alp on the right 
bank of the valley, and the other descends to a little bridge and remounts 
on the left bank to the Hotel - Pension du Glacier de Findelen. See § 1. 
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This Ho^ can, be seen from Pindelen Vilh\ge. After passing it, go about 30 
min. up the left bank of the valley, cross the glacier to the other side, and return 
home through Findeleii Village. The excursion can ho made in an afternoon. 

§ 6. To the Trift Oorge, and Tea House. 

The Trift Gorge is immediately to the W. of Zermatt. A path to it start«> 
at the English Church, and at first leads away from the Gorge, apparently 
in the wrong direction. When it has risen to ji gfx)d height, anil is opposite 
to the Hotel Terminus, it doubles Imck. Another more direct path starts at 
the passage on the S. side of the Monte Rosa Hotel, turns first to the left 
and then to the right, and leads in the direction of the arrow marked Q on 
the Plan of Zermatt. ^ These two jxiths meet at the entrance to the gorge, 
just before arriving at the bridge over the t<'rront. Froiii this point one can 
return to Zermatt in 10 minutes. A small ciiAlet, perched on a commanding 
position on the top of a cliif on the S. side of the Trift Gorge, was opened in 
1896. Tea and other refreshments. Good view of the vilhige can bo had hero. 
7\‘nie from Zermatt, Ho tv 40 min. At the Tea Hon.se the path divides. The 
branch on the right goes up the Trift Gorge, and that on the left leads to 

§ 7. The Hohbalm, about 8600 feet, midway between Zermatt and the 
Unter Gabelhorn. 

A good broad path lcad.s from the Tea House towards the Hohbalm for 
ir> min. It then becomes narrower. When oppixsite to jipd level with the 
Riifelalp Hotel it bears away to the right, and ultimately leads to the w’estorii 
side of the Unter Gabelhorn. 

The views of the mountjiins on the south and east of Zermatt are very fine 
from the llohbalm, and by going onwards towards the Unter Gabelhorn to the 
height of 9000-9r»00 feet one can obtain the grandest possible view of the 
Matterhorn. 

This excursion is fit for the afternoon, as this side of the valley gets then 
into shadow, and the mountains to the east are seen at their best. 

§ 8. To the TAsch Alp and Valley. See p. 125. 

§ 9. To Heueten (Haueten). A stroll to the little (Jhapel (5801 feet, 
1769 mhtres) and back can be made within an hour. Fine view of Zermatt 
and the Valley. Wild raspberries round about, and many shady nooks and 
retired places, good for readers. Go over the Schwebsteg Bridge, and by the 
path marked R on Plan of Zermatt. An annual pilgrimage is made to this 
Chapel by the inhabitants of Zermatt. * 

B. Extensions of Excursions 1—9. 

§ 10. To the Gornergrat, vid the Riffelalp Hotel and Hiffelhaus. 
The most jxipiilar of all the excursions that are made from Zermatt. 
The way lead.s pa.st the front of tlie Hi/Ielalp Hotel, turns to the left 
at the angle of the building, and cannot be mistaken. It then nuakes 
for the Hotel Kiffelbcrg or Itififelhaus (whiidi is in full view), and for 
part of the w’ay is .steep. After this latter hotel is jaissed, the 
gradients are moderate up to the summit. 

The Hotel Rilfelberg, or Hiffelhaus, 8429 feet, 2.509 mi'itres ; one 
of the Seiler Hotels; open from June 10 to September .30; .50 beds; 

1 Uiwn a roc:ky eminence about midway between the Monte Rosa Hotel and the 
entrance to the Trift Gorge there are some slight remains of wh.at may have been a 
tower, which are reputed to be the remnants of one tfiat belonged to the iieiymvnt 
of Rarogne. * 

- “The Riffell>erg, which from the second week in August is about as bare a.s the 
South Downs, is in July an almost continuous carpet of flowers, and it would lie a 
good summer’s work to botanize this district alone, fl.alf way up the path from Zer- 
matt, in addition to the usual Anemones, there is an abundance of the ])iir}>le Anein^me 
llalleri; and higher up comes the «mall but elegant A. bahlenau, and some of the 
rarer Ranunculuses, such os It. Pyrenoeu8 and Ji, nU(^folfU8.'*—T. W. Hinchliff. 
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Pension 10 to 14 francs per day in July and September (Pmsim- 
naires are not taken iii August). Post and Telegraph. This Hotel 
was the earliest establi^ied of all the mountain inns round Zermatt, 
and was formerly called “ The RilFel.” Originally, it was a very small 
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affair, started as a specula- 
tion by some of the Zennatters. 
It remains popular, notwith- 
standing the greater attrac- 
tions of its big brother down 


Tho path leads .away from the front of the Hotel, and in h.alf an hour 
le.avcs the Kiffclhoni on the right. Fine view here of the Breithorn. The 
prospect around increases in grandeur and extent as one rises, until at last, 
at the summit, one is encircled by a complete panorama of snowy peaks. 
For their names and elevations see Map of tho Valley of Zermatt. The 
summit, 10,289 feet, 3136 metres, is now crowmed by an inn, Hotel-Rkstau- 
UANT BKLv6i)iiUE (crectcd hy tho Commune in 1891-6), which intercepts the 
view, and doe.< not aild to its beauty. The .southern 2)ortion of tho i)anorama, 
extending from tho Ly.sjoch to the Breithorn, is perhaps the most striking 
section (see folding jdate at the end of the volume, which is self-explanatory), 
and can hardly bo rivalled in tho Alps. 

The excursion may be prolonged by going to the Hohthiiligrat, and the 
Stockhorn, or by crossing tho (xorner (xlacier to the Onhtnie Bdtemps, on tho 
rocks called Untere Platt je. Return home can be varied by descending on 
to tho Gorncr (Racier, coming 2 or 3 kils. down tho ice, and remounting 
either upon the upper or tlie lower side of the Riffclhorn. The times .ascend- 
ing aro-- 

h. min. 


Zermatt to Riffelalp Hotel 
Riffel.alp Hotel to Riffelhaus 
RifFelhaus to top of Gornergrat 


1 30 
40 
1 15 

Totiil . . 3 hs. 35 min. 


Moving briskly, one c.an come down from tho Gornergrat to Zermatt by tho 
regular way (taking advant.nge, ^however, of all tho short cuts) in 83 mip. 


CASTOR & POLLUX THE BREiTHORN PETIT MONT CERVIN 



BREITHORN, FROM THE lORTl 
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This excursion can be made at any time of the day, but the morning is to be 
preferred. ^ 

§ 11. Ascent of Gugel, 8882 feet, 2707 metres. This can be included in 
ExcurHion 10. Gugel is an eminence, well eeen from Zermatt, lying to the 
N.E. of the Kitfelhaus, and E. of the Riffclalp Hotel. Jn descending from 
the Geriiergrat, strike off to the right from the path, when about J h. down, 
at the drinking-shod kept by Kronig. Though only 453 feet higher than the 
liiffelhaus, Gugel commands a much finer pro.spect. It looks right down the 
Valley of Zermatt, overlooks the Findolen Valley and Glacier, the Trift Valley, 
and every peak is visible from it that can bo seen from the Gornergrat, 
excepting Monte Rosa. The Riffelhom groups effectively with the Breithom, 
and the viow’of the Matterhorn is the finest that can 1)6 had of it from the 
North. For obtaining a comprehensive understanding of the surroundings of ■ 
Zermatt, there is no single pointe de cue crpial to the summit of Gugel. It 
can reached in half an hour from the Kiffelhaus. From its summit one 
can descend direct upon the 'Riffelalp Hotel, or go down into and return by 
the Findelen Valley. 

§ 12. A visit to the Hdmli and the Matterhorn cabane on the Hornli 
ridge is an extension of Excursion 2. 

There is a fair path, starting in front of the Lac Noir Hotel, which leads 
to the Hornli ; at first over rather rough, stony ground, then pjist a little lake 
(of recent formation) by the side of the Furgg Ghicier, and then along the 
moraine on the left bank of the glacier. The path passes underneath and 
goes Iteyond the Hornli, and a little clambering is necessary to reach the ridge 
from the moraine. Then double back to the cairn on the summit, 9492 feet, 
2893 metres. The views down the Valley of Zermatt, and (in the reverse 
direction) of the Matterhorn are striking. 

The hut called the Matterhorn cakme (see Illustration on p. 80) is situated 
on the Hornli ridge, upon the side facing the Furgg Glacier, a few hundred 
yards from the point where the Matterhorn rises abruptly. The way to it 
from the Hornli is mainly along the crest of the ridge. Axes are retpiircd 
for a little cutting hero and there in ice or snow. In 1899,* the cal Hint was 
put into condition at the expense of the »Swiss Alj>ine Club, and it is said 
that it will now accommodate twenty persons comfortably. 

§ 13. To the Zmutt Glacier and Stockje is an extension of Excursion 3. 

Upon leaving Staff el, continue along the moraine on the right bank of the 
glacier or close to it ; cross it and make for the middle of the ice when 
tracks die out ; steer as directly as po.ssible for the N.E. end of Stockje (a 
cliffy island surrounded by glacier) and skirt the base of its southern cliffs. 
Good examples of glacier-tablcE are often to bo soon on the Zmutt Glacier. 
Track is marked on the Map of the Matterhorn and its Glaciers. From the 
ruined cabane, about 9154 feqt, 2790 metres (.on the S.W. end of Stockje), 
there is a magnificent view of the bisin of the Ticfenmatten Glacier, with 
the Matterhorn, 'i'Ste du Lion, and the I)cnt d’H^rens on the farther side. 
The S.W. ridge of the Matterhorn is seen here nearly in profile, and the Col 
du Lion, Great Tower, and other points referred to in chap, ii arc im- 
mediately opposite to the spectator. From this direction the Matterhorn 
looks its be.st under jifternoon light. A whole day should be devoted to the 
excursipn, starting early, and returning in time for table d'hbte. Take provi-^ 
Siam from- Zermatt, 

The route by Staffol is that which is usually taken. One can also go 
the Vllliigo of Zmutt abd the left bank of the Zmutt Glacier. This is a trifle 
shorter than the other way. 

§ 14«» Ascent of the lower portion of the Gomer Glacier, to the Riffel- 
hom, returning by the Riffelhaus or by the Riffelalp. 

This is a good excursion for those who wish to see a little of the ice world, 

L 
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and to get instmctioii in the use of the ice-axe. It is only a if led by 
a competent giiidb. Go iv’d the Matterhorn Brid^ ; take to the lower end 
of the Gorner Glacier (called the Boden Glacier) on the western side, where 
it is not steep. Use caution not ti> dislodge the rocks of the moraine which 
are sometimes poised very insecurely here. Go up the middle of the glacier, 
inclining, however, towards its W. side, and cross it below the ‘ ice-fall ’ when 
approaching the Uiffclhorn. There are w'ays up the rocks on the N. side of 
the glacier Iwth on the K. and the W. of the Kiffelhorn. The former brings 
you to the Riffelhaus, and the latter to the lliffelalp Hotel. To make the round 
comfortably requires 6 or 7 hours. 

§ 15. To the Fltth Alp and the Findelen Glacier is an extension of Kx- 
cursion 5. 

After passing the Village of Findelen, the i^ith for a‘ time rises to a con- 
sidemblo height alxivc the glacier ; but at the Fluh Alp, where there is a 
little inn which will be reached in IJ to 2 hs., they come near ttgethor. 
Notice the lateral moraines. The nearest one is grass-grown ; the next is to 
a huge extent composed of ice, having a suiwrfifdal covering of boulders atid 
moraine matter. The general level of the glacier is now much beneath the 
moraines, which probably arc very ancient. 'I’he path is partly carried along 
them. Wlien it dies out, cross the ghieier, and return down the loft bank. 
This excursion can bo made longer or shorter, and is another which 'afTord.^ i 
peep into the ice-world. Jirimj pmrisions from Zermatt. Guides are necessary 
for all except experts. 

§ 16. To Triftkuminen, rUX the Trift Gorge and Trift Hotel, is an exten- 
sion of Kxcursion 6. 

The way up the Trift Gorge leads in alxmt 1^^ hs. from Zermatt to a 
little inn. The path to it was improved in 1S98, and is now a very fair one. 
I'he present Hotel replaces another about U min. higher up which was 
completely dostroye<l by an avalmtiche at the beginning of 1899. Soon after 
it is passed, the valley opens out into a rather considerable basin, btninded 
by the Unter and Ober Gabelhoms, the Trifthorn, Rothhorn (Morning), and the 
Mettclhorn. About JU min. alx»ve the Hotel there is a vaUoa (Tfrifik iimm en) 
extending northwards (at the head of which there is the Mettclhorn), g«)od 
hunting-ground for botiinists and entomologists. Return can bo made by ti 
different jKith, wdiich will }>ring you to the li;iilwjij Sbttion at Zermatt. The 
round can be made in an afternoon. 

§ 17. From Heueten, rkX the Tufteren Alp to the Eggen Alp, rotuniing 
by the Findelen Valley, is an extension of Kxcur.sion 9. 

From the Chajiel at Ilcueteu strike upwards tow'ards the K. through the 
forest. The ground is easy, and paths may bo ignored. When well above 
the trees, bear round to the right [i,e, to the S.), along the lower slope.s of 
the Unter Rothhom, and steer towanls the Gornergrat, which will be per- 
ceived in the distance. Keep bearing rouml to the right, and presently you 
will see the chalets of liggen. Return home through the Village of Findelen. 
The excursion may be lengthened by descending upon the Stelli See, iastead 
of upon Fggen. The ground is easy, and one Ciiri go anywhere. This excur- 
sion is suitiible b^r any hour of the day. 

^ § 18. The Ascent of the Biffelhorn, 9616 feet, 2931 metres, (iiay be 

«» combined with Excursions 1 or 10. 

TJie RifFelhorn is a knob of rock fS.S.E. of the Riffelhaus, distant 
1^ kils., on the northern side of the Gorner Glacier. It is commonly 
ascended either from the E. or from the W. It can also be climbed 
from the S., viA the Gorner Glacier, by more than one way. This 
side is steep. 
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Prof. J. D. Forbes, writing in 1855, said no guide of Zermatt had attained 
the summit of the Riffelliorn. “ In 1841, I attempted it by the western side, 
and arrived within a few fathoms of the top, when I was stopped by a cleft. 
In 1842, however, some English students of Hofwyl found a circuitous path on 
the easterly side, by which the top may be gained without much dimculty.” 
Hut it seems from a letter contributed by Mr. F. C. Grove to the Alpine 
Jourmil ill 1874 that the boys of llofwyl were not the first to get up the 
Riifolhorn. “The simple but oxciting pastime,’* says Mr. Grove, “of rolling big 
stones from the top of the Riffelhorn on to the glacier below was the means 
last autumn” (1878) “of bringing a curious relic to light. Two American 
travellers who were enjoying this exhilarating sport last August determined to 
signalize their visit by sending down a bolt of unusual magnitude. Having 
fixed upon a stone of such size that it was as much as two men could do to 
move it, they prized it with great difficulty from its bed, when to their surprise 
they found in the site thus laid 4mro a javelin or spear-head, which must have 
been lying under the stone for time indefinite. The weapon thus strangely 
discovered was of bronze, and may have been s(jmc seven or eight inches long ; 
the workmanship was admirable, quite as good as the forging one secs now. 
The striking end was not pointed, but l>eaten out into a blade resembling a 
boldly njunded chisel ; the other end must have fitted wedge fashion into a 
cleft shaft, and had two fianges on each side. . . As it is not impossible that 
other weapons may be found near the place where this was discovered, it may 
bo worth while for some travellers during the coming season to vary the sport 
of rolling. down stones by a careful examination of the upper rocks.” 

Hinchliff, speaking of th#ferns which may be found in this locality, 
siiid, “Hidden in the interstices of a groiq) of loose rocks not far from the 
foot of the Riffelhorn, at a height of alnuit 8600 feet, 1 know of a few speci- 
mens” (of the holly fern) “which, though very interesting in respect of the 
elevation at which they contrive to exist, are scarcely larger than those for 
which the Keswick guides endeavour to extort fabulous prices. Close to these, 
and concealed by the same friendly stones from all but the most inquisitive 
eyes, may be foundF.a few tufts of AapleHinm with fronds of about half 

the usual length, but double the usual number—evidently the very best arrange- 
ment that could bo devised for their protection at such an unacciutomed alti- 
tude. Ci/stopteris fragiHs, in the same place, is not only dwarfed, but much 
beaten about by weather. About 100 yards further, however, in the recesses 
of a cave facing the Gorner Glacier, and entirely protected from the possibility 
of a chilling blast, it may be found in thick bunches of delicate green fronds, 
as perfectly developed as if they were at the l>ottom of an Italian valley.” 

'rhore is a legend of a ‘wild man of the Riffelhorn,’ who was morose and 
unsociable, and was ‘removed’ by his neighliours in a way which strongly 
resembled murder. “A Zermatt, sur le Ryffol, dans lo voisinago du Ryffelhorn, 
est uno cavorno assoz spacicuso avoc unc ctroito entree. Lk demeurait une 
fois un l:)erger bien strange. A force de garder seul ses moutons, il dtait 
devonu.si farouche et misanthrope qu’il en tStait completcmont sauvago et qu’il 
no prenait sa nourriture cjuotidienno tpic si on la deposait quclque |)art, sans 
so laissor voir ; car dbs qu’il a}7erccyait un Otre humain, il prenait la fuite et 
so cachait dans los moiitiignes. Feu ii peu il so den^ba aux regards, erm 
toujours dans la solitude auteur des troupeaux, apaisant sa faim avec des 
moutens qu’il d^robait. Voulant on finir avee co voleiu* do moutons, les gens 
du village cherchbreut ^ lo prendre, mais leurs peines furent iuutiles. Des 
(ju’il s’at)orcevait qu’on I’bpiait, il fuyait teujoiups sur lo Ryffelhorn oh Ton 
airivait par un sentier uni(j[ue et dangereux. Il lo d^fendait avec une telle 
intr^pidite et recevait les assaillants avec un telle grble de pierres, quo coux- 
ci renon^aient h emportor la fortoresse. On no vit pas d’autre moyen de s’en 
d^barrassor quo do tirer sur lui comme sur un chamois, ce que fit un jour un 
chasseur.” — L'Kclio des Afpesj Genova, 1873, pp. 27-8. 


Easy as the climb is upon the land side, the Riffelhorn has had 
its victim. On the morning of July 18, 1865, Mr. W. K, Wilson 
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made the ascent with some friends, accompanied by guides, and later 
ill the day attempted to climh the peak al^ne. He was missed in 
tlie evening, and ellbrts were made from the Killel to discover him ; 
hut, as they were fruitless, Mons. Alex. Seiler called for , volunteers 
at Zermatt. We walked up through the night, and found the body 
of Mr. Wilson immediately, without search, on the side of the Hiliel- 
horn aliove the lake. Apparently, he had fallen from a considerable 
height, and death had been instantaneous. Although so short a time 
had elapsed, the body was already in a shocking condition. See p. 131. 

§ 19. A round riA Staffel, the Lac Noir, etc. 

A capittil excursion (a combination of several of those already menti»)ned) 
can be made by going uj) the Zinutt Valley to StalTel, then turning to the left 
for the Lac Noir ; descending ujK>n and crossing the lower part of the Furgg 
(Jlacier, and proceeding by the Thdodule route as far as the lower Th^odule 
hut (Gaiideck or CJandegg, see .section D. I'asscs from Zermatt, aiifl chap, xi) ; 
descending thence on to the Untcr Theodule li lacier, and going by it rUX the 
Kiifolhorii to the Ritfelalp Hotel ; returning by route § 1, vi/i Findelen. An 
entire day should be allowed. Start early. Take lunch No. 1 at the JjHC Noir 
Hotel, No. 2 at the Ritfelalp Hotel, and get home in time for table, 

§ 20. Hy the Fluh Alp to the Findelen Glacier, and round hy tiie 
Stockhorn Pass, returning down the whole length of the Gorner Glacier. 

This is the linest excursion of its description that can he made 
from Zermatt. Every phase in the life of a glacier, from its crjidle 
to its grave, can be seen upon it. There are Crevass(*s, oj»eii and 
concealed; Seracs and Ice-falls; (llacier-rivers and Moulins ; (Jlacier- 
tahles and Moraines. It is not included in the Tarif. Start luifore 
tlay break, and take i)ro visions from Zermatt. 

The route is by path until beyond the Fluh Alp, and then along the right 
bank of the Findelen Glacier, partly over moraine (the way so far is the .same 
as for the Adler Pa.ss). Cross the glacier in the direction marked on the 
Valley of Zermatt Map, and zig/iig through .‘«omo riven ieo to the summit, 
11,204 feet, 31ir» metres, which lies due K. of the Stockhorn. Grand view (»f 
the Lyskanim. Shortly afterwards the route joins that for the (’iina di Jaz/.i 
and the New ^Veis^thor. Upon arriving at Gadmen, do not take to the lower 
slupe.s of the Gornergrat, but continue down the whole length of the Gorner 
Glt'ieier, and return homo by the Malterluirn Rridgc. If led by a competent 
guide, this excursion is a walk. 

C. Ascents from Zermatt. 

Zermatt itself is not the best starting-point for several of the 
Ascents which arc included in the Zermatt Tarif. For some it is 
better to start from the Hitt’elalp Hotel (see ctliaptcr x), and for 
others from Handa (pj». 118-121), the Tiischalji (pp. 122-5), etc. The 
following ones are still imwle from Zermatt, though there are a few 
of these (Ober Gabelhorn, Zinal Kothhorn, Trifthorn, etc.) for which 
the Trift Inn is sometimes used. 

The Mettelhom, 11,188 feet, 3110 metres; 7 to 8 hs. up and down. There 
are two ways from Zermatt, both leading to Triftkumnien. See § 16. One 
can ride up to the head of this mlhm; thence it is 30 to 40 min. over snow 
and rock to the top of the Mettelhom. The view is good from it of the 
Weisshorn, Zinal Rothhorn, Gahelhorn and Matterhorn, but it is as a whole 
inferior to. that from the Gornergrat, which cait^be seen with less trouble. 
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Tho Unter Gabelhom, 11,149 foot, 3398 metros, 8 to 9 hs. up and down, 
is sometimes ascended viA the Trift Inn, but more generally by the path 
mentioned in § 7 on j). W2, which leads to the western side of the moun- 
tain. As a point of view this is also inferior to the Gomorgrat. 

Tho way for the Unter Bothhom, 10,190 feet, 3106 metres (6 to 7 hs. up 
and down), goes by Houeten and the Tufteren Alp (see § 17) round the N. W. 
slopes of the mountain, and then turns to the S.E. up a vallon (Riederkummen) 
loading to a depression between it and the Ol>er Rothhorn. From this Col 
(9800 feet, 2987 metres) turn to the right, up the peak. Then descend to the 
Col, and re-ascend by tho crest of the ridge to the summit of tho Ober 
Rothhorn, 11,214 feet, 3418 metres. , Return again to tho Col, and descend 
into tho Findolon Valley, between tho Etelli See and Eggen, and come homo 
viA tho Village of Findolon. The round can bo made in 7J to 8^ hs., and is a 
good preparatory walk for tho^ who wish to make more difficult excursions. 
The Ober Rothhorn is one of tho most splendid points of view in the Zer- 
matt district. 

The Wellenkuppe,^ 12,828 feet, 3910 metres, and the Trifthorn, 
12,261 feet, 3737 mhtres, are more considerable peaks, — the former 
on the S. and the latter on the N. of the pass called the Triftjoch, 
from the summit of which both cam be ascendetl. The view from each 
is shut out to a large extent by their loftier neighbours the Ober 
(hibelhorn, and Zinal Uothhorn. These latter are two of the chief 
mountains one can ascend from Zermatt, cand in connection with them 
there arc inchlents to relate, which are instructive, without comment. 
The first illustrates the desirability of making sure, when approaching 
summits or when climbing arites^ that there are no snow-cornices about; 
and the second the peril into which a party may be put by the presence 
of a single inefficient or clumsy person, and the foolishness of placing 
such an individual last in the line, when th\sccmlinrf. 

The Ober Gabelhorn (formerly called simply the Gabelhom), 13,363 
feet, 4073 metres, was first ascended on July 6, 186.5, by Messrs. A. 
W. Moore and H. Walker, with Jakob Anderegg, who left Zermatt 
at 12.20 a. 111 ., went over the .southern portion of the Trift Glacier 
(now called the Gabelhom Glacier) to the wall of rocks at its head ; 
climbed these to the N.E. riilge of the mountain, followed its arete 
to the summit, and returned to Zermatt by 7.15 p.m. 

( )n the following day Lord Francis Douglas, with Peter Taiigwalder 
pi)rc ami Joseph Vieniiin, ascended the mountain from Zinal, and they 
saw, by the footsteps, that others hail been there liefore them. “We 
sat down to dine,” he said, in an account found amongst his papers, 
“when, all of a sudden, I felt myself go, and the whole top fell with 
a crash thousands of feet below, and [ with it as far as the rope al- 
lowed (some 12 feet). Here, like a flash of lightning, Taugwald came 

1 The Wellenkuppe is the point inarke<l 3910 metres on the Valley of Zermatt Map. 
Its summit appears to have been first reached in July, 1865, by Lord Francis Douglas, 
upon one of his attempts to ascend the Ober Ualiellioni. The following remarks, which 
were found after his cleath among his iiapers, contain all that is known on the subjei't. 
“We had made two previous attempts” (to ascend the Ober Gabelhom) “in vain. In 
the first attempt we ascended the Unter Gabelhom, leaving Zemiatt at 11 o’clock at 
night, but, at 3 o'clock on the following day, found ourselves only at the foot of the 
Gabelhom, and hod to return. In the second attempt, w’e reacheti the summit of another 
peak of the Gi^elhorn, about 13,01K) feet in height, whitih lies immediately to one's left 
in crossing the Trift pass from Zermatt, but the arHe connecting this with the Gabelhom 
was found impracticable. I cannot conceive why this mountain has no name. It is very 
often mistaken for the Gabelhom.” 
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right by me some 12 feet more; but the other guide who had only 
the minute before walked a few feet from ^le summit to pick up 
something, did not go down with the mass, and thus held us both. 
The weight on the rojie must have been about 23 stone, and it is 
wonderful that, falling straight down without anything to break one’s 
fall, it did not break too. Joseph Viennin then pulled us up, and we 
began the descent to Zermatt.”^ 

Both of these routes are long. On Sept. 3, 1877, Messrs. W. E. Davidson and 
J. W. Hartley, with Peter Rubi and Johann Jaun, hit off a better one, and it 
is this which is now usually followed, with a slight variation. They followed 
the usual pjith to the Triftjoch until they reached the top of the moraine 
dividing the Trift from the Gabelhorn Glacier, and crossing the glacier made for 
a well-defined snow col, at the fout of the final peak, on the S.E. ridge (that 
running from the Ober to the Unter Gabelhorn, se^iarating the Arben from the 
Gabelhorn Glacier). From the col, they followed the arite of the ridge, some- 
times bearing down a little on to tho eastern face. From Zermatt and back 
occupied 11 hours actual walking. The Gabelhorn has also been ascended by 
several other routes. 

In 189.5, Mr. W. E. Davidson, with Christian Klucker and Daniel Maquigniis, 
started from tho Trift Inn and ascended tho Wcllenkuppe ; then went straight 
along the aiitc of the ridgo connecting it with the Ober Gabelhorn ; crossed 
tho latter mountiiin and descended to the Arbenjoch ; and returned to the 
Riffelalp Hotel the same evening! . 

The Zinal Rothhorn (or Morning),- formerly called the Rothhorn only, 13,855 
feet, 4223 metres, was first ascended from the side of Zinal by Mr. F. C. Grove 
and Sir Le.slio Stephen, ^^ith tho guides Melchior and Jakob Anderogg, on Aug. 
22, 1864. The usual route for tho Trift Pass was taken from Zinal as far as 
the top of the great ‘ ice-fall ’ of the Durand Glacier ; they then turned to the 
left, i.e. to the north-east, and made for the ridgo connecting tho Rothhorn 
with Lo Besso, and went along this ridgo until it joined tho northern ridge 
of the Rothhorn, which was then followed to tho summit. The difficulties were 
concentrated in the last part of the ascent. 7’hree principal pinnacles upon the 
northern ridge had to be turned or surmounted. After the second one had been 
passed, Sir Leslie says, “Tho third, which now ro.so within a few yards, 
was of far more threatening appearance than its predecessors. After a brief 
inspection wo advanced along the ridge to its base. In doing so we had to 
perform a manoeuvre which, though not very difficult’, I never remember to have 
previously tried. One of the plates to Berlepsch’s description . of the Alps 
represents a mountain-top, with the national flag of Switzerland wgving from 
the summit and a group of enthusiastic mountaineers swarming round it. One 
of them approaches, astride of a sharp ridge, with one leg hanging over each 
precipice. Our position was similar, except that the ridge by which we 
approached consisted of rock instead of snow'. Tho attitude adopted had the 
merit of safety, but was deficient in comfort. Tho rock w'as so smooth, and 
its edge so sharp, that as T crept along it, supj)orted entirely on my hands, 
I was in momentary fear that a slip might send one-half of me to tho Durand 
and the other to the 8challenberg Glacier.” Including halts, 16 hs. 50 min. 
were taken in going from Zinal to the summit and back. 

A way up the Rothhorn from Zermatt was found on Sept. 5, 1872, by 
Messrs. Dent and Possingham, under the leading of Dfe'at excellent mountaineer 
and guide the late Franz Andermatton, with two other guides. The route 
taken on this occasion is substantially that which is followed at the present 

1 I think this account is exaggerated, and that the rope could not have failed to 
part if the two fell the distance and in the manner desf^ibed. The summit of the 
Ober Gabelhorn and Uie crests of the ridges near it are frequently garnilhed with snow- 
cornices (such as broke away on this occasion), which arc* distinctly visible from the Lac 
Noir and Riffelalp Hotels. 

s There are three other Rothhoms in the Valley ot&ermatt See Appendix E. 
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time. It is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. The snmmit ia 
reached from the south. Including halts, 16 hs. were occupied from Zermatt 
and back. In descending^ when not far l^neath the top^, an incident occurred 
(happily without serious result) of a closely similar character to another which 
caused the loss of a life (at almost exactly the Shme place) in 1894. Suddenly/’ 
says Mr. Dent, I heard a shout from above ; Franz and I both glanced up 
at on<^. A large, 6at slab of rock that had afforded us good hold on the 
ascent, but proved to have been only frozen in to a shallow basin of ice, had 
been dUlodijm by il^e iliyhieit touch^ from above, and was coming straight at 
us. . . Just above me it turned its course slightly. Franz, who was close 
beneath me more in its direct line of descent, attempted to stop it, but it 
ground Ills hands cruelly against the rock, and passed on swiftly, straight to 
Imseng. A yell from us hardly awoke him to the danger ; the slab slid on 
faster and faster ; but, just as wo expected to see our guide swept away, it 
gave a bound for the first time, and, as with a startled expression he flung 
himself against the rock face, it leapt up, and flying by within a few inches of 
his head thundered disappointed down laslow.” ^ 

On Sept. 20, 1894, Dr. P. Horrocks was descending the Rothhorn, with the 
guides Peter Perm 2 and Jo.seph Mario Diner, both of Zermatt; and, when 
at almost precisely the spot mentioned above, very nearly came to his death, 
through the dislodgment of a boulder. “ Perm, who was last, was standing 
behind and holding on to a fair-sized rock, round which he was (Miying out 
the rope ; while Dr. Horrocks crossed the slab, and Diner gradually pulled 
in the slack. Suddenly the rock in which Perm placed such confidence came 
out, and bounded down the mountain side. Perm slid rapidly down the steep 
rocks ; Dr. Horrocks, who had no foothold and very little handhold, wras jerked 
from his position, turning a somersault, and l)ccoming momentarily stunned 
from his head striking against the rock. The strain on the rope was too 
great for Diner to withstand^ and he was dragged down too. The whole 
party half tumbled, half slid, down the very steep smooth rocks for 30 or 40 
foot, when the rope between Dr. Horrocks and Perm caught behind a pro- 
jecting rock, and brought them both to a Ktand.still. Perm found himself 
landed in a small patch of soft snow some 15 feet below the rock which had 
so fortunately engaged the ro})e, while Dr. Horrocks, some 7 feet higher up, 
though at first suspended with his back to the steep rocks, was very soon 
able to get more or less foothold. Poor Diner had the extra length of his 
own rope still to fall, and, when the strain came, the rope broke, according 
to one account, half-w^ay between him and Dr. Horrocks ; according to another, 
rather nearer to the latter. Diner fell down on to the Durand Glacier some 
2000 feet below.” Dr. Horrocks was rescued from his i^rilous position by 
some guides who were closely following. 

On August 4, 1899, Mons. Dtiumann of Zurich, and his gtlides J. Tabin and 
Antoine Antillc of Vissoie, lost their lives on the southern side of the Rothhorn. 
They were found dead at the foot of some rocks on the northern side of the 
Trift Glacier. It is conjectured that they attempted a glissade on new snowr 
overlying old snow, and bv dislodging the surface cjmie down en 

The Rothhorn was climned from the W. in 1878. Time from the Mountet 
cahine to Zermatt lOJ hs. On Aug. 9, 1873, “ Mr. F. Morshead, with Melchior 
Anderegg and ChrisUan Lauoner, started from the Zinal hut” (Mountet) “and 
crossed over the top of the Rothhorn to Zermatt in the astonishingly short 
space of nine hours (halts included ).” — Alpine Journal, vol. vi, p. 36.5. Upon 
Aug. 22, 1903, Mr. K. ^A. Broome with two of the Pollingcrs ascended the 
Rothhorn vili the Triftjoch, crossing the Trifthorn ea route. From the summit 
of the jmss to the top of the peak occupied 8 hs. See Alpine Journal, vol. 
xxi, p, 557. 

1 In the original, these words arc not in italic. Although the name of the guide who 
dislodged thi» rock is not stated, it is easy to tell who he was. He is a man notorious 
for accidents. 

2 Not the Peter Perm who is mentioned in earlier pages of this volume. 
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Certain of the ascents which are included in the Zermatt Tarif 
may be dismissed from consideration (Flattenhorner or Blattenhorner, 

S. of and less elevated than the Mettelhorn ; Kbihom ; Mominghorn ; 
Mont Durand or Arbenborn ^ Pointe de Zinal ; Schallborn or Schalli- 
horn). Others are best made from the Riifelalp Hotel (Monte Rosa ; 
Lyskamm ; Castor and Pollux). The Breithorn and Petit Mont Gervin 
are usually ascended vi4 the Theodule Pass, and are referred to in 
section D. Passes from Zermatt. The Dent d’Herens is ordinarily 
ascended from Prerayen (Valpelline), or from Breuil (Val Tournanche). 
Tlie ascent of tlie Tfite Blanche, when made, is generally combined 
with the passage of the Col de Valpelline. 

The Dent Blanche, 14,318 feet, 4364 metres, is the most important 
of the residual mountains included in the Tarif, but its ascent is 
better made from the hea<l of the Val d‘IIerens (Valley of Evolena) 
than from Zermatt, and ui)on such occasions as it is attempted from 
Zermatt it is usual to pass a night either on Stoekje, or somewhere 
in the neighlKUirhood of the Sehdnbuhl (llacier. It is not easy to 
say what length of time is likely to be occupied upon any of the 
several ways uj) the Dent Blanche, for it is known by ex])erient e 
that the time will largely depend upon the state of the weather and 
the condition of the mountain, and this is very variable. 

The tirst ascent of the Dent Blanche was made on July 1862, by Mr. 

T. 8. Kennedy and Mr. W. Wigram, with tho guides Jean- Baptiste Oroz 
(brother of Michel -.\uguste Croz) and J. Kronig of Zermatt, under unfavourahlo 
conditions. They started from the chalets of Abricolla (Alpe Bricolla), on 
tho eastern side of tho ("llacier do Forpeclo, about 3 ha. above Kvolena, and 
ascen<led partly by tho S.W. face, and i>artly by the ridge running southwards 
from the summit. This track is marked on tho Map of tho Valley of Zermatt. 

The Dent Blanche has also been ascended by the 8. ridgo ; from the SchiJn- 
buhl Glacier ; from Zinal by tho E. ridge ; and from Fcrpfeclo by the we.stcrly 
ridge. Tho following times have been occupied on various occasions. 

1862. First Ascent. From Abricolla and back, 16 hs. 

1864. Second Ascent, by Mr. Finlaison. From Abricolla and back, about 13 hs. 

1874. Mr. Whitwell took 16 hs. 20 min. from a camping-pluee on the 
Sehdnbuhl Glacier, 6 hs. from Zermatt, to tho top ana back to Zermatt. 

1876. Mr. F. Gardiner took 16} hs. from tho Stockje mbane (now in ruins) 
to the top, and down to Ferpticle. 

1882. Messrs. Anderson and Baker from the Mountot cahane to Stoekje 
occu])ied about IPJ hs. 

1886. Messrs. Lorria and Lammer took the whole of a long day in going 
from Stoekje to the to]>, and did not get back to their starting-point 
at nightfall. 

1889. Mr. Ecken.stein, from Zermatt and back to Zermatt, took hs. rIA 
the Schiinbuhl Glacier. Their route ‘Ms believed to he the worst yet 
tiiken.” — Alpine. Journal, vol. xiv, p. 499. 

1890. Three Members of the Alpine Club took 38 hours from Stoekje to 
tho top, and back to Stockje. 

In April, 1893, tho Dent Blanche was a.scended from Abricolla and back in 
about 214 hours. 

On August 11, 1882, Mr. W. E. Gabbctt (a Durham Tutor) passed the night 
at Stockje, with Joseph -Marie Lochmattcr and his , oldest son, intending to* 
make the ascent of the Dent Blanche on the next day, and to return to 
Zermatt. As they did not re-appear, .search was made for them on the 14th, 
and the bodies of the three were found, 200 feet .apart, about 2500 feet below 
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tho summit, all frightfully disfigured and scarcely recognisable. Most of their 
clothing was gone. Mr. Gahhett was buried at Zermatt (see p. 131), and the 
Ijochmattors at St. Nichdlus (p. 110). The cause of the accident is unknown. 
The mountain is sfiid to have been at tho time in the l)e8t possible condition. 

On August 28, 1899, Messrs. 0. .Jones and F. W. Hill left Abricolla to ascend 
tho Dent Blanche by its western ridge, with the guides E. Furrer (Stalden), 
C. Zurbriggen (Saas Grund), and J. Vuignier (Evolena). When the party 
was about an hour from the summit, Furrer lost his hold ; and, falling Wk, 
carried away three others. Mr. Hill survived, and gave an account of the 
occurrence in tho Alfihte Journal^ vol. xix, pp. 591-3. 

“Furrer was atteinping to climb the buttress, but, finding no holds, he 
called to Zurbriggen to hold an axe for him to stand on. Apparently ho did 
not feel siife, for he turned his head and spoke to .Jones, who then went to 
hold tho axe steady. . . Standing on the axe, which was now quite firm, 
Furrer could reach tho top of the buttress, and attempted to pull himself up ; 
but the finger-holds were insufficient, and before his foot had left the axe his 
hand slipped, and he fell backwards on to Zurbriggen and .Jones, knocking 
them both off, and all three fell together. I turned to the wall to get a 
better hold, and did not see Vuignier pulled off, but heard him go, and knew 
that my turn would soon come. And when it did not 1 looked round, and 
saw my four companions sliding down the slope at a terrific rate.” Their 
mutilated bodies were found on August 31, about 1.500 feet below the place 
where Furrer fell. 

D. Passes from Zermatt. 

The Theodule Pass^ (Matterjoch or Colie S. Teodulo), 10,899 feet, 
3.S22 metres, is the most freciuented of the snow-passes le.a<ling out of 
tlie Valley of Zermatt, and perhaps was the first that was discovered. 
See chap. i. It is easy to traverse, and is useful as a route between 
the n]>per Valley of the Rhone and the Valley of Aosta. De Saussure 
took mules across in 1789, and Ruden sahl (in 1870) that according 
to some of the ohl inhabitants the traflic*. between Zermatt ami Aosta 
was very considerable. One miglit see, “ tliougli very seldom, a string 
of 25 to beasts of burden crossing it at one time. Cows and 
mules are still taken over occasion.ally. Gf late years the glafciers 
wbicb have to be traversed have sbnink considerably, especially that 
upon the Italian side. Although the crevasses on the route arc seldom 
large, rope should always be emidoyetl. 1 have seen, upon various 
occjisions, Italian peasants crossing alone, provided witli no implement 
except an umbrella. Skeletons of i>ersons unknown are found upon 
this j)ass from time to time. 

The way to the Theodule from Zermatt leads over the Matterhorn Bridge, 
and at the beginning is the same as the route for the Ijac Noir. See pp. 139- 
140. It branches off from tho latter )>ath at Hermattje*'^ (p. 140), and mounts 
along tho left bank of the Gorner Glacier, at some height above the ice : 
crosses tho stream (Furggbach) coming from the Furgg Glacier, and ascends 
(sometimes in zigzags) towards the edge of the Ober Theodule Glacier (for track 
see Map of Matterhorn and its Glaciers), which it skirts, over rocky ground (part 
of this is called Leichenbretter), until arriving at Z’Wangen. the southern ex- 
tremity of the rocks, where there is a small inn. at about 9900 feet, Gandeck 
or Gandegg, known as the lower Theodule cabane. 

1 Sometiiucs written Tiieodulepass, Tlieo<iul I%S8, St. Theodule Pass. The height given 
above is the elevation assigned to it on the Siegfried M.ap. The Carta tVJtalui makes 
it 2 mkres more. In onliiiary conversation the pass is simply called “ the Theodule.” 

2 There is another way which diverges from the I^ac Noir jiaih a little earlier (two 
minutes above Zum See).* 
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From Zermatt to Gandeck will occupy 3J to 4 hs. The mn is situated 
close to the edpfo of the Ober Theotiulo Glacier. The ^^onds there, and 
mules go no farther. In fine weather, the way caif hardly be mistaken up 
to this point, but the higher ivirt of it is readily obscured even by a slight 
fall of snow. For routes to Gandeck from the Kiffelalp Hotel and from the 
• Lac Noir Hotel, see chaps, x, xi. 

The distance from Gandeck to the summit of the Theodule, as the crow 
flies, is loss than 3 kils.,--all over snow-covored glacier. Put on the rope before 
embarking on the ice. Steer S.W. for about 10 min., until well on the glacier, 
and then make direct for the small cliffs of the Thoodulhorn which will be 
seen in front, towards the south. Skirt them on the cast, and .at their southern 
end turn sharply to the right, where vou will find the Inn (Pavilion du Col 
St. Theodule) on the summit of the (kiss. Beds. Civil proprietor. IVices 
reasonable. When the place is not overcrowded, one may pass a night com- 
fortably here. From Gandeck to the summit of the pass takes about 90 min. 

The View from the Summit is interesting all round. The Matterhorn looks 
gigantic, and finer thair from the Brei thorn. One secs ‘ the shoulder,’ and the 
notch between it and the final peak which stopped Tindall ; ‘the Great 'rower,’ 
the T^te and Col du Lion, and various other points referred to in chap ii. 
^e outline on p. 44. The Theodulhorn comes in front of the Matterhorn, and 
it can be readily ascended from the Pass. On the Italitin side the Grand 
Paradis, Grivola and Uuitor arc amongst the most prominent features in the 
distance, and the Bee do Liiseney and Dent d'Herens are the chief ones uikui 
the right hand (wo.stern side) of the V"nl 'rournancho. In the xeraez close at 
hand, on the south, the stratification of the, snow is generally well seen. 

[The Petit Mont Cervin and the Breithom. -In 170‘i, after measuring the 
height of the Matterhorn, Do Saussure and his son, guided by Mario Ooutet 
(Couttet) of CUiamonix, went up the Petit Mont Cervin, and said that at that 
time it had never l)een ascended by mortal man. [Vot/af/eZf § 2247.] Ho called 
it ‘ la Cime-Brune du Breit-IIorn,’ but this appellation has not been adopted. 
The De Saussuros declined the jtseent of the Breithom, partly on acct)unt of 
• “the fatigue and dangers which the steepness of the slopes would have cjiiiscd 
them,” and also because examination of its rocks could not be made, from their 
being entirely covered with snow. “As it,” he said, “presents a# largo and 
rouij^ed summit to those who appro:ich it on the side of Zermatt, the name 
, Breit-honi or (Jlmf-Larije appears to suit it very w'cll.” 

The Breithom is said to have been first ascended by Mens. Henri Muymird 
in 1813.' Sir John Herschel went up it in 1821 (or 1822), and is said to have 
been “ led to >>oIieve that ho had attained the most elevated point of this great 
cluster, and to maintuin that Saussure had greatly overrated its height” [/.«. 
the height of Monte Rosa] “in his trigonometrical inua.suremont on the side of 
Macugnaga.”2 Lord Minto went up the Breithom in 1830, with his sou William 
(a boy of sixteen), who “excited much compassion” [at Zermatt] “as they 
thought it hard that so young a boy should bo led up to perish so cruelly.” 

The Ascent of the Breithom, 13,68o feet, 4171 inetre.s, has become 
extremely popular. It is best to .start at an early hour from the 
inn on the Tlieodule (rather than from Zermatt or the lliffclalp), 
and to arrive on the summit soon after ihtyhrcaL The [)aiiorama tliat 
may he enjoyed from the top is one of the finest (some say the finest) 

1 I take this from Conway’s Climlterz Guule to the hJaztern Pennine ]). 6, but I 
have not been able to verify the statemfnt. See also Alpine Journal, vol. xv, p. 4:^7. 

8 Quoted from liord Minto'a diary in Alpine Journal, vol. xvi, j>. 232. Lon! Minto 
says that it was the wish to detennine this doubtful jioint tiiat first induced iiini to pro- 
ject hi.s expedition. 

In Peal^i Paszez and GlacMn, -2n(l series, vol. ii, p. 2601 Mr. Tiickett says that he 
believed no Xennatt guide had made the aecent of tne^x'OreUhom before ! 
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ON THE TOP OF THE COL THEODULE. 


that can be seen in the Zemiatt 
district ; and, although less exten- 
sive, is more picturesque than the 
views from the summits of the still 
loftier f)eaks. Rope should be 
used. Time from the inn on the 
Theodule to the top about 2 hs. 
40 min. The track is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map. Time 
descending to the inn I h. 15 min. 


On living tbo inn, tlio way to the Broithorn at first slightly descends. It 
then mounts (for a time rather steeply) to a large snowy plateau, which is in- 
visible from below, and, after that is crossed, turns N. towards the mountain, 
and leads up a steep bank of snow to the western end of the summit ridge, 
which is followed to the to]). When descending, the Petit Mont Cervin (Klein 
Matterhorn), 12,750 feet, 3886 metres, can be taken en route at the cost of a littje^^ 
more than an hour. For further references to the Breithorn see p. 175.] 

The descent from the summit of the Theodule into the Val Tounianche 
commences at first in a N.W. direction, and the way skirts the base of the 
cliffs of the Furgg Grat, shewn in the illustration on p. 29. In less than 
half an hour the snow is quitted for terra Jirmo^ and the j>ath descends in a 
(generally) W.S.W. direction, to Breuil. The slopes are gentle, and one can 
go anywhere, but it is best to adhere to the path. 


Breuil (Breil); Hotel du Mont Cervin (Alheucjo del Monte 
Ceuvino), 6880 feet, 2097 metress; Hotel pes Jumeaux, 6575 feet, 
2004 mbtres. The former is the larger. The Hotel des Jumeaux 
was o])ened in 1895 by IMoiis, (lab. Maquignaz, one of the very 
earliest explorers of the S. side of the Matterhorn. See p. 21. 

The principal excursions from Breuil are— 1. The Ascent of the Matter- 
horn. 2. Ascent of the T6to du Lion. 3. Ascent of the Dent d’Hdrens. 4. 
Ascent of the Cimes Blanches. The view from the ('imes Blanches is not 
much inferior to that from the Broithorn, and the ascent can be made at 
any hour of the day, though early morning is to bo preferred. 

It often hai)}ions that there is a lack of guides at Breuil. In the middle 
of the season, the Val Tournanche men are more likely to be found at Zer- 
matt than in their own valley. Those at present upon the Register are — 
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THE HOTEL DES JUMEAUX, 


Ansermin Agostino. 
Aymonod G. Bjittista. 
Barmasse (fiiiscppc. 
Bicil (t. Battista. 

Bich Luigi Alberto. 
Bich Pietro Daniclc. 
Carrel Cesare. 
Caruei. G. Batt. 
Cahhel Lijonartl. 
Carrel Luigi. 

Gorrbt Massimiliaiio. 
MA(iUiGNAZ Aime. 
Maqukjnaz Ange. 
Maquklnaz Antonio. 
Maquiunaz Danielc. 


Maquignaz Giov. Battista. 
Meynet Alberto. 

Meynet C-esaro. 

Meynet Salomouo 
Pellissier Gius. Andrea. 
Pellissirr G. Batt. 
Prrruqurt G. Batt. 
pRssiON Abel. 

Pension Alessandro. 
PRSsroN Bernardo. 

Pbssion Elia. 

Prssion Franc. 

PESSION Pietro Gius. 
Pession Silvano. 

Uavaz Saloiuone, 


About 20 min. below Breuil, a few hundred feet to the E. of the 
path to Val Touriiaiiche, there is a small lake (Lac de Layet) with 
water of ex([uisite jiurity. The lake has no streams flowing into it, 
yet maintains an almost constant level, although two small streams 
flow out of it. One of these falls into the Val Tournaiudie torrent, 
and the other into a lakelet or pool slightly below the larger one. 
This lakelet has no visible outlet, yet the level of the water remains 
almo.st always the same. The vicinity is well-wooded, and extremely 
picturesque, and at midday, in good sunlight, the colouring is brilliant. 

Upon leaving Breuil the path to Val Toumanche follows the left bank of 
the valley, and for 35 min. kcop.s close to the torrent and de.scends gently. At 
about 50 min. from Breuil it comes tc» an abrupt descent, alongside the com- 
mencement of the Gouffres de Busserailles, where the valley narrows, and the 
torrent disappears in a profound gorge. A little plain succeeds, and then 
there is another, smaller, descent. In 1 hour from Breuil the path crosses to 
the right bank. Chalet against the bridge (with wine, beer, ete. at moderate 
pricc.s), at the entrance to the Gouffires, which should be inspected. Admit- 
tance 1 franc. The torrent at this part of the valley pjLsses through a tis.sure, 
which it has hollowcrl and poli.shed in a remarkable manner. In Nov. 1865, 
Jean-Antoine (.'arrel induced two of the Miiquigna/.’s to lower him by a rope 
into the chasm. One of the Maquignaz’s .subsequently descended in the same 
manner, and they were so struck by what they sjiw that they forthwith set 
ttj work with hammer and chisel tf» make a way into this romantic gulf, and 
constructed a rough but convenient plank gallery along its walls. In some 
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pliices tho torrent has wormed the rock and loft natural bridges. The most 
extraordinary feiituros o| the Oouffrcs are the caverns which tho water has 
hollowed out of tho heart of tlio rcjck.^Tlie plank fiath leads into one of the 
largest, about *28 feet in diameter, with the tcjrrent HO feet or so below. The 
cavern is lighted by candles, and talking in it can only be managed by signs. 
See Stramhhs amomjd ike A! pa, chap. vi. 

The valley now opens out, and in al>out 20 min. you arrive at the 
Village of 

Val Tournanclie, poj». 1200 (in tlie Commune) ; 4813 feet, 1467 
metres; Hotkl du Mont Rosk, small and plain. Order Trout. They 
are sometimes taken here up to 6 lbs. in weight. The C'hurch of Val 
Tournanclie is ornate internally, and has tablets outside to the memory 
of^ Canon Carrel (see p. 75), Jean- Antoine Carrel (i». 86, etc.), and 
J.-J. Maqiiignaz (p. 78). The principal Excursions are the ascent of 
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the Grand Tournalin, 11,086 feet, 3379 metres, situated due E. of the 
village, from the summit of which there is a magnificent panoramic 
view (see Scnnnhlvs amougst the Alps, chap, vi) ; ami the passage of the 
Va Cornere ((b-a Corn5re, (\d Courgnier, or Col du Mont Corniere), 
10,325 feet? 3147 metres? to the W.M.W. of the village, — a convenient 
way of getting across country to Prerayen in the Valpelline. The 
mule -path ends and a carriage -road begins at Val Tournanclie. A 
post-cart goes in the afternoon, in 2 hs., to Chritilloii, and comes up 
in the morning in 4 hours. Before starting, hare a char understanding 
as to what the charge will be. Voitures from Val Tournanclie to 
CliAtillon cost 8 to 12 francs, according to the bargaining power of 
the traveller. 

Upon leaving Val Tournanclie the road descends rapidly, and soon 
crosses to the right bank of the valley, on which side it continues 
nearly all the way to Chdtillon. It becomes increasingly picturesque. 
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ami for the most part of the distance passes through and under 
luxuriant foliage. Near Antey, Mtice the arches of an aqueduct on 

tlie'%restern side of the valley, high 
above the road. They are not llilnan, 
as some guide-books say; and appear 
to he the remains of an unfinished work. 
In 4 hs. from Val Tournanohe you arrive 
at Chatillon, in the Valley of Aosta. 
Hotel de Londres (against the bridge) ; 
Hotel-Pension Suisse. Trains go up 
the valley to Aosta in J h., and down 
the valley to Ivrea and Chivasso for 
Turin, etc. etc. 

The following are average times *^on 
the Theo<lule Pass. 


Zermatt to OhiUilton. 

h. min. 

Zermatt to Gandoek ((Jandeprfr) .... 34.^ 

Gaiideck to Summit of Thcodtile Pa.s.s ... I 30 

Summit of Theodiile to Preuil ... 210 

Breuil to Val Tournanche 1 20 

Val Tournanehe to (’hatillon (on foot) . . 3 5 

Total 11 .50 

GhAtillon t<) Zermatt. 

OhAtillon to Val Tournanche . . . . I 

Val Tournanche t<i Breuil 2 10 

Breuil to Summit of Theodule Pa.s'<. . . ♦ 3 20 

Summit of Theodule to Gandcek ... 45 

Gandeck to Zermjttt 2 10 


Total . 12 25 

The Bremljoch a?id Furggjoch, two j>a.s.ses to the W. of the Theodule, at 
the foot of the Matterhorn, .are referred to in chan. xi. The next pass to the 
west, the Col de Tournanche, 11,378 feet, 3408 metres, crosses from tlie head 
of the Tiefcnmatten Glacier, a little W. of the Tfte du Lion, to the head of 
the Val Tournanche. On the first passfi^o, made on Aug, 25, 1864, 13 hs. 
40 min. were occupied between Zermatt — Breuil. It i.s seldom traversed, and 
as a pass is useless. The Tiefenmattenjoch, 11,788 feot, 3593 metres, between 
the Dent d’Herens and the Tfite de Vaipellinc, from the head of the western 
branch of the Tiefcnmatten Glacier to the head of the Val pel lino, like the la.st- 
mentiuned, i.s u.sele.ss as a pa.ss, and is rarely crossed. Not recommended. 
Mr. A. W. .Moore, who was its discoverer, .said of it that it was evidently 
only pa.ss;ible under the Dent d’Herens. “It unfortunately happens that this 
is the exact direction wdiich every prudent man would desire to give as wide 
a berth as possible. . . The north face of the Dent d’Herens immediately 
above is for the most part precipitous rock, but at about half its height runs 
a broad band of broken senijcs. How tho ice clings to the cliffs at all is a 
marvel, but that portions of it are liable to, and actually do, come down with 
a run at varying intervals of time, is a fact which the merest novice would 
see at a glance. Tho danger was palpable, and theoretically we ought not to 
have incurred it .” — Aljyine Jourml, vol. v, p. 322. 

The Col de Valpelline, 11,687 feet, 3562 inhtres, the next pasa 
on the west, leading from Zermatt to the Valpelline, is of a more 
practical character than the last-mentioned • passes. For route see 
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the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. It leads up the Zmutt Glacier, 
Stockje, and Stock Glf^der ; passes between the Tete Blanche, 12,303 
feet, 3750 mHret^ and the T6te *de Valpelline, 12,510 feet, 3813 
metres (either of which may be ascended in 1^ hs. from the summit 
of the pass); and descends upon Prerayen at the head of the Val- 
pelline, vid the Za-de-Zan Glaciers. From Zermatt to Prerayen or 



THE VILLAGE OF BIONA. 

vice vcrsd reckon 10 hours. At Prerayen there is a smalf inn (j>oor 
jdace) ; thence to Biona (path sometimes roiijjh) 4 hours. No inn. 
Wine can be had at the Cure’s,— a chamois hunter, gunny and genial. 
Biona to Valpelline, path good, 1 h. 50 min. ; small inn. Valpelline 
to Aosta in char-a-banc, Ij to 2 hs., or on foot a little more. xVt 
Aosta, Hotel Victoria, against the Railway Station. Excellent 
hotel, kept by Sig. Bertolini of the Hotel Royal at Courmayeur. 

The ^ Valpelline cannot compare in picturesqueness with the Val 
Toumanche. The most striking view to be seen on the pass is of the 
Matterhorn, just after crossing the summit from the Italian side. 
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Tlie followinf); deviations from the onlinary route may he made by 
those who do not mind a little additional lalmr. 

[From tho head of the Haut Glacier do Za-de-Zan one can roach Prorayen 
by crossing: the Col dn Mont Brule and the (Jol do Col Ion, Upon {rotting to 
tho highest rocks on the Italian side of tho Col do Valpclline, boar round to 
the right, to the right bank of tho glacier, to the Col du Mont Bruld (a 
little to tho north of Mont Brule). Thence descend stoop rocks mixed with 
snow to the head of the Glacier d'AroUa; and, upon touching the highest 
part of the moraine on its right bank, cross the glacier, steering almost due 
West, to the foot of tho cliffs of the peak called rEvfiipie. Skirt tho base of 
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these cliffs, and presently sweep round to tho South, and so arrive at the Col 
de Collon (3130 metres, 10,269 feet), which is one of the easiest of the high 
snow-pusses in this district. Time, top of Col de \'ali)elJino to highest rocks, 
1 h. ; rocks* to Col du Mrmt Brule, 2 hs. 10 min. ; Col to moraine, 1 li. ; moraine 
to summit of Col de C<jllon, 90 min. ; Col de Collon to Prerayen, 3 hours. 

Prof. Forbes crossed the Col de Collon in 18*12, and said, “the only traceHer 
I am aware of as having passed hero is M. Godefroy,” but the pass* was well 
known to the people of the country at that time, and was frequently used by 
smugglers. In descending tf>wards the Arolla Glacier, Forbes’ ]>arty came 
across the body of a man who had perished at the f(X)t of Mont Collon, and 
lower down discovered remnants of two others. “A dark object was descried 
on the snow to our left, just under the precipices of Mont Collon. . . This 
proved to be the body of a man fully clothed, fallen with his head in the 
direction in which wo wore going. From the ajqjcarance of tho body as it lay, 
it might have been presumed to bo recent ; but' when it was raised, tho Imad 
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and face were found to be in a state of frightful decay, and covered with 
blood, evidently arising from an incipient thaw, after having remained perhaps 
for a twelvemonth perfeefly congealed. The clothes were quite entire and 
^^injured, and, being hard frozen, still protected the corpse beneath. It was 
Evident that an unhappy pea»int had been overtaken in a storm, probably of 
the previous year, and had lain there covered with snow during the whole 
winter and spring, and thaft we were now, in the month of August, the first 
travellers who had jjassed this way. Tho hands were gloved and in the })ockets, 

, in the attitude of a person maintaining tho last glow of heat, and the body 
being extended on the snow, which was pretty steep, it appeared that ho baa 
been hurrying towards tho valley when his strength was exhausted, and he 
lay simply as ho fell. . . A very little farther on we found traces of another 
victim, probably of an earlier date ; — some shreds of clothes, and fragments of 
a knapsack ; but the body had disappeared. Still low'cr, the remains of the 
bones and skin of two chamois, and near them tho com]:)]ete bones of a man. 
Tho latter were arranged in a very singular manner, nearly the whole skeleton 
being there in detached liones, laid in onlcr along the ice, —the skull lowest, ^ 
next the arms and ribs, and iinally the Inmcs of the pelvis, legs, and feet, 

disposed along the glacier, so that the distance between the head and feet 

might be five yards.” It was sulweriuently baind th,at the Ixjdy first discovered 
was that of a man who had started with eleven others to cross into Italy. 
Being overtaken by storm, they resolved to return ; but three of the number, 
worn out ])y fatigue, droj)ped behind and jKjrished.] ^ 

The Col d’Herens (formerly called Col d’Erin), 11,418 feet, 3480 
mhtres, leading from Zermatt to tlie Val d’Herens, is an old pass, 
rather frequently traver.se<l during the season. Track is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map, Prof. Forbes, who crossed it in 1842, 

^ said he proposed to call it the Col d’Erin, ns it had not yet received a 

name; and remarked that \’enetz wrote in 1833 that this pass was 

so dangerous that he had never known but one man who had accom- 
plished it. **1 first heard of it,” said Forlnjs, “from a guide at Zer- 
matt, Peter Damatter, who told me, in 1841, that he had i)assed it.” 

As a w'hole it is easy. When going from Zermatt, the route is the same 
as for the CNjI do Vali»elHno so far as the ini(hlle of the Stock Glacier. It 
then turns N.N.W.. and crosses the ridge lea<liiig from the Tfito Blanche to 
the Wandtluh. There is a small, rather steep, wall of rock and snow to 
ascend, at the base of which there is usually a small bergsehrund. On the 
northern side of tho pass tlie slopes are gentle. From Zermatt to Alpe 
Bricolla (Abricolla) reckon 10-11 hours. Thence to Kvolena about hours. 

The Col de Bertok leading from Zermatt t<) Arolla, is reached from the 
summit of the Col d’llerens by stccri?ig W.X.W. across the upper part of the 
Glac. de Forpeclo and then across the Glac. du Mont Mine, towards the iK>int 
marked 3.507 upon the Map of the Vuilley {>f Zermatt. Turn to the south of 
this, towards tho west, and descend fr<»in tho Col to the Glac. d’Arolla by the 
left bank (S. side) of tlio Glac. do Bertol. Messrs. Moore and Walker, who 
tr.iversed this pass in 1805 with Jakob Anderegg, took 14 bs. 10 min. from 
Zermatt to Arolla. A 11,231 feet, 3423 metres, has been erected on the 

Col (le Bertol at the expense of a member of tho Neuchritel section of the Swiss 
Alpine Chih. It is said to be tho most elevated etilHine in the Swiss Alps. 

Arolla, 0440 feet, 1062 mhtres, attracts increasing numbers of visitors, and 
is n centre for many excursions. IIoTEri DU Mont Collon j KijUHads. From. 
Arolla one can get to Zermatt in about 12 hours, by descending the Val d*H€rcns 
to Sion and then taking train. 

Leavu Arolla (on foot) 10 a. m. 

Arr. Evolona, and lunch 12.50 p.m. 

Leave do. (by Post-cart) . . 1.35 „ 

Arr. Sion ( .^ do. ) . . . . 5 „ 

M 
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Leave do. (by train) 6.3f) p.in. 

Arr, Zermatt ( do. ) 9.40 „ 

The cost is 6 frs. 40 cts. per place in the Post-cart from Evolena to Sion, 
and 12 frs. 3a cts. 3rd cl. from Sion to Zermutt. # 

Tlie Col de la Dent Blanche (originally called Zinaljoch), 11,483 feet, 
3500 metres, leading from Zermatt to Zinal and^tho Val d'Annivicrs, which 
passes between the Dent Blanche and the Pointe de Zinal, was first crossed 
on Sept. 6, 1872, by Mr. T. H. Philpott, with Peter Kimbel and Elio Potter. 
They took 7? hs. from Mountet to Zermatt. “Three hours to summit from 
Miaintet. Nearly 2 hs. ^^ere taken descending on the right of the Schbn- 
buhl (1 lacier to "Stockjo. Ascent and descent easy. The first part of south 
side much exposed to stones from Dent Blanche, and therefore had bc’ttcr bo 
taken early ... 2? hs. ytockje to Zermatt .” — Alpine Jonmnl. vol. vi, p. 437. 
U’he track is marked on the Vallo}^ of Zermatt Map. Confusion has been 
cfuised by changing the original name of this pass, ft is (juickor to go rid 
Ziiiutt and the left bank of the glacier than by Staffel and Stockjo. 

The Col Durand, 11,398 feet, 3474 mhtres, between the Pointe de Zinal 
and Mont Durand (Arbenhorn),^ leading to the Val d’Anniviers, is one of 
the easier of the high snow-passes in this district. According to Conway’s 
V/iinUr» ftiticlr fo (he Cent ml Pennine Alps^ the summit has been reached in 

2 hs. from Mountet, and descent from the summit to Zermatt has been 
effected in 3 hours. When going from Zermatt over the (\>1 Durand, pass* 
through the village of Zmutt, and keen on the left bank of the Zmutt Valley. 

The Arbenjoch, 11,975 feet, 3t)50 metres, l>etween Mont Durand (Arbenhorn) 
and the Ober Gabelhorn, leading from Zernuitt to the Val d’Anniviers, is one 
of the loftiest passes to the W. of Zermatt, and one of the finest, from the 
Alpinist’s point of view. Its j)as.sijge was first ctfoctod on July 8, 1875, by Mr. 
W. E. J)avid.son, \Mth Ijauront Jjiinier (Courmayeur) and a porter from 
Vissoie. They left Zinal at 2.45 a,m., proposing to cross the (Jol Durand, 
but at the lloc noir changed their intention, and “turned to the left, boro 
diagonally acr<»ss a snow plain, and passing beneath a range of enormous ice- 
cliffs, which rendered a direct approach to the Pol imj)OSMil)lo, arrived without 
dilficulty at the foot of the N.W. face of the Gabelhorn, . . . passing upwards 
between two gigantic tiers of ice-cliffs, which were in a most unstable con- 
dition. The pa.'^sage of the .vm/ov was a w’ork <»f much dilficulty. . . It was 
not until 2 p.m. that we reached the plateau above the ice-fall, and wo were 
then compelled, by the size and number of the "revas.ses, to bear to the left 
a long way out of our course until, at a point about 300 feet below the western 
arOte of the Gabelhorn, we crossed the bergschmiid which guards its N.W. 
face. The final slope w'jis hard ice, and it cost us IJ hs. of constant step- 
cutting to gain the ridge. . . The descent w'as by steep but easy rocks to 
the Arben Glacier, whence the nmte to Zermatt, w'hich was reached at 8.45 
p.m,, presents no dilficulty whatever. . . All the difficulties are on the Zinal 
side. . . Time from Zinal to the Col, 13 hs. actual walking ; Col to Zermatt, 

3 hs. 20 min. actual walking.”- -I Jmirmi, vol. vii, j). 321. The Ober 
Gabelhorn can be ascemled from the Arbenjoch. See p. 150. 

The Wellenjoch (about 12,200 feet) between the Ober Gabelhorn and the 
Wbllenkuppe wa.^ first cro.ssed by Mr. G. Ellis, with the guides Ulrich Aimer 
and Alois Biner on July 24, 1902. The time occupied from the Trift Inn to 
the Mountet hut was I3J hs. This indiciites that the pass cannot be put in 
competition with the next one. 8ee Alpine Journal ^ vol. xxi, p. 265-(). 

The Triftjoch, 11,614 feet, 3540 nibtrea, between the Trifthorn 
and \Vellenkii])pe, leading from Zermatt to the Val d’AnnivierK, is 
reputed to be an old pass, and it is the most direct one that can 
be taken. Frecjuently used during tlie season. Route is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map. 

1 This name is not given on the Valley of Zermatt Map. The peak is marked 3744. 
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Tho way from Zormatt loads up the Trift Gofgfe, ]jasses the Trift inn and 
Triftkumraon (soo p. 146), and osconds for a considerable distance by a path 
on the crest of a moraine ftn the loft bank of the Trift Glacier. Then there 
is a little piece of glacier to be tniverscd, which is se]:>arated by a small 
borgsehrund from the final bit leading to the x^ass. This is^a mixture of 
snow and rock. 

The descent is at 6rst by stoop rocks, much broken up and not difficult. 
At the base of this cliff there is another small borgsehrund ; and, when this 
is loft behind, a nearly straight course c^in l )0 steered t(j the Mountet cabaiUy 
9475 feet, 2888 metres, at tho southern foot of Bosso. At this hut there is a 
guardian, from whom food can be purchased. 

h. min. 


Zormatt to summit of Triftjoch .... 4 45 

Summit of Triftjoch to Mountet ... 2 

Mountet to Zinal 3 10 

Zinal to Mountet 4 15 

Mountet to .summit of Triftjoch ... 3 


Summit of Triftjoch to Zermatt (moving briskly) 

In re falling atones.— Mr. T. W. Hinchliff went over this i)ass in 1857, 
and said that, so far as he had been able to discover, it “had only been 
twice cros.sod in modern times.” He dwelt in his account upon the risk from 
falling stones on tho Zinal side, and since that time it has been wcll-kiiow'ii 
that they come down in such numbers and with such frequency as to be 
dangeroms,-— more particularly after the sun strikes the upx)er cliffs of the 
Trifthorn. Ho had halted for lunch, some distance from the ba.so of the 
cliffs, “when,” ho siiid, “a booming sound, like the discharge of a gun far 
over our heads, made us all at once glance upN\ard.s to tho top of the Trift- 
horn. Close to its craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, like dirty smoke, and •• 
in a few seconds another and a larger one burst forth several hundred feet 
lower. A glance through the telescope showed that a fall of rocks had com- 
menced, and the fragments w'cre leaping down from ledge to ledge in a scries 
cf ca.scadcs. Each block dashed off others at every i)oint of contjict, and the 
uproar becjime tremendous ; thous;inds of fragments, making every variety of 
noise according to their size, and producing tho effect of a 6ro of musketry 
and artillery combined, thundered downw'urds from so great a height that we 
waited anxiously for some considerable time t«> see them reach the snow-field 
below. As nearly as we could estimate tho di.stance, we were 500 yanls from 
the base of the rocks, so we thought tliat, come what might, wo were in a 
tolerably secure jiosition. At hist we saw many of the blocks idunge into the 
snow after biking their last fearful leap ; presently much larger fragments 
f«)llowed, taking iirop«)rtionahly larger bounds ; the noise grow fiercer rfnd 
fiercer, and huge blocks began to fall so near to us that w^e jumj^ed to our feet, 
j)roparing to dodge them the best of our ability. * Look out ! ’ cried some 
one, and we opened out right and left at the apjiroach of a monster, evidently 
weighing many hundredweight, which w'as coming right at us like a huge shell 
fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy thud not more than twenty feet 
from us, scattering lumps of snow into the circle where we had just been 
dining ; but scarcely had wo l>egun to recover from our astonishment when a 
still liirgcr rock flew exactly over our heads to a distance of 200 yards beyond 
us. . . Even Cachat” [Zachario Cachat, of Chamonix] “looked somewhat be- 
wildered, and . . exclaimed ‘ Ah ! si ma femme pouvait savoir oh jo suis h 
present ! ’ ”--/V(Us, l\mes and Glaciers, 1st scries. 

A Tragedy on the Trift.— Two English ladies. Miss Sampson and Miss 
Growse, loft tho Uilfclalp Hotel at 2 a.m. on Aug. 30, 1895, with Louis 
Carrel (Val Tournanche) and Anton Biener (Zermatt), intending to cross the 
Triftjoch on the same day ! They went down to Zermatt, walked uj) to tho 
Trift Hotel, and stt»j)xied to get provisions there. The people of the inn had 
not risen, delay occurred, and, in consequence, they arrived on the top of 
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tho Pass soniowhero about 10 a. m. —later than was advisable. However, they 
^.descended the cliff on tho Mountet side all right, and were about to cross 
the small Wgschrund at its base, — Carrel leading/, followed by Miss Growse, 
then Miss Sampson, with Bieiier behind her. Carrel was just at the berg- 
schnind, cutting steps. “All at once,'* said he, “I hoard a groat noise, and 
saw stones coimng down. Said I to myself, ‘Wo are all lost.’ I shouted 
‘ cachoz-vous ! ”’ a thing which it was impossible for them to do. Louis crduchod 
down against the upper lip of tho borgschnind, and was only struck by some 
small fragments. Miss Growso was rather severely bruised r>y tho blows she 
received, but was not seriously hurt. Miss Sampson was hit in tho back, 
and so was Bicncr. A flask ho carried was crushed. “How lai^o was tho 
stone W’hich struck Miss Sampson, Louis?” “I am not sure,” he said, “one 
couldn’t SCO clearly, but 1 think about as largo .os this, ’’--indicating a cube 
of about 16 inches. “What did you do then?” “She could not walk, and 
I took her on my back ; but more steps had to bo cut, and we got along 
slowly.” “You cut with one hand, and held her on with the other?” “Yes.” 
“ Hail she any strength?”' “Yes, she hung on to mo, with her hands over my 
shoulders.” “Could she talk?” “Yes, but 1 couldn’t understand what she 
said, for she spoke in English.” “Go on with the story.” “I carried her 
until we were out of reach of falling stones, and then laid her on tho snow, 

' on my coat and other things. She was then alive.” “How long was this after 
the accident?” “About an hour. Just then, the gujirdian of tho MoTiUtet 
hut came up, with two of his men. He had seen that there was something 
wrong, and hurried across the glacier to meet us. ‘ She is dying,’ he said to 
me. It was so. She turned pale, her eyes closed, and it was all over.” 

Miss Sampson was buried at Zermatt on Sept. 2 (soo p. 132). An unusual 
degree of sympathy was manifested by tho Zermattors upon this occasion. 

4 The Morning Pass, 12,444 foot, 3793 mt?trcs, which goes between tho 
Zinal Rothhorn and the Schallhorn (Schallihorn), is another way which may 
be taken from Zermatt to Zinal and the Val d’Anniviers. Circuitous, Not 
recommended. 8ee Scrambles amonysl the AlpSy chap. xii. 

Zinal, SilOo feet, 1678 mbtres ; Hotels --Hotel dks Diahlons; 
IIOTEii Dokani) (the oblest) ; Hotel du Hesso ; is growing in public 
estimation, and many i>ersoiis wisli to go there from Zermatt. The 
easiest, ^piic^kest, and most economical way is to take train from 
Zermatt to Sierre ; telegraph beforehand to have a cliar w'aiting at 
the Railway Station ; ride to Vissoye, 39S0 feet, 1213 metres, Hotel- 
Pension d’Annivieks ; juid walk fr<»m Vissoye to Zinal. It can he 
done in about 9 hours, at a cost of 28 francs. The Hotels at Zinal 
are all under one management. 


The carriage -road from Sierre to Vissoye makes a* large detour up tho 
Valley of the Rhone. A pedesfrmn. shouhl not at flrst follow this road, hut 
should go froni Sierre to (nippis, whence a steep jKith leads to the vilhige of 
Nioiic. From that place, adhere to the carriage- road. W;d king- times w’ill he 
about these. 


Sierre to Chippis 
Chippis to Nioiic 
Nioiie to I’issoye 
Vissoye to Ayer 
Ayer to Zinal 

Total 


h. 

niir 

27 

4.0 

Zinal to AytJr 

Ayer Vissoye 

n. turn. 
.0.0 

. 1 

1 

.00 

Vissoye to Niouc . 

. I 3.0 

1 

10 

Niouc to Chippis . 

20 

1 

20 

Chippis to Sierre . 

28 

.^1 

32 

’Fotnl . 

. 4 18 


This )>rings us to the end of the P^isscs to the Soutli and West 
of Zermatt. For others, situated to its Plast ;ind South-east, it is 
more convenient to start from the Kifridalp Hotel. See chaf)." x. ^ 




' CHAPTEK X. 

EXCURSIONS FROM THE RIFFELALP AND UIFFELBERC; HOTELS. 

KARLV ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND MONTE ROSA -THE FIRST ASCENT OF 
MONTE ROSA -THE HCiCHSTE SPITZK (DUFOURSPITZE) — C/IR.4NE 
rJETEMl*S--WINTER ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA—THE NORD END— THE 
I.YSKAMM (SILHERBAST) --DEATH OF MR. CHESTER — LOSS OF MESSRS. 
LEWIS AND PATERSON — ANOTHER SNOW -CORNICE ACCIDENT ~ 
CASTOR AND POLLUX (ZWILLINCJE, OR TOE TWINS) — THE BREITHORN 
FROM THE NORTH— A TOUR ROUND THE BREITHORN— CIMA DI JAZZI 
—THE 8TRAHLHORN — PASSES— THE ADLERPASS — SCHWARZBER^ 
WEISSTHOR — NEW WEISSTllOR — OLD WKISSTUOR — SESIAJOCH— 
LYSJOCIl— FELIKJOCH— ZWILLJNGSPASS— SCHWARZTHOR. 

In a certain sense, excursions from the Riffelalp Hotel (or from the 
Kiifelhaus) are also excursions from Zermatt ; but most persons will 
find it to their comfort to use the Riffelalp Hotel as a starting-point 
for those which are mentioned in this chapter. There are, besides, 
a number of little excursions that can lie made in the vicinity oif 
the Hotel, which has the advantages of being free from external 
noises and nuisances, and of being surrounded by gi*ound (partly 
open fflid partly tree -covered) over which the tourist can roam at 
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pleasure. A path to the Findelen Valley starts at the hac^k of the 
Hotel (by the side of ^vhich there is a inoniiAient erected to the late 
Mr. T. W. Hinchlih'), and various other erratic paths, trading no- 
where in particular, will he found in the same direction. It goes 
without saying that excursions to the (lornergrat or the Findelen 
Valley, and ascents of (higel and the Rillelhorn are made irom the 
Kiflelaip Hotel (or from tlie Killelhaus) with greater facility than 
from Zermatt itself. 


The Ascent of Monte 
Rosa, 15,217 feet, 4638 
metres, has become ex- 
tremely po]»ular. As no 
records are preserved, it 
is impo.ssihle to say how 
many ascents are made. 
They are probably much 
more numerous than 
those of Mont Rlaiic. 
The first ascent of the 
highest point was eflecteil 
by the Messrs. Smyth in 
1855. See pages 15, 17. 





THE KIFKELAM* HOTEL. 


Prior to their success several efforts had been imule to get to the 
top viA the Silbersattel, the dej/resswn Iw tween the Nonl P.nd and 
Monte Rosa pro]ier (or Dufourspitze, as it is now termed by the 
Swiss). The height of this Col is 14,731 feet, and the difference of 
level between it and the very highest point is only 486 feet, but 
this small distance proved too much for tlie early explorers. 

It is stated that Prof. Ulrich got to the Silbersattel in 1848 ; 
and again, with G. Studer, in 1849. In 1851, Hermann and Adolph 
Schlagintweit (who afterwards became kn 9 iYn as Himalayan travellers) 
appear, to have mounted to some height* the Silbersattel, and in 
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1854, an Englishman, Mr. S. D. Bird,^ is said to have climbed within 
a hundred feet of the tep, — which is, perhaps, doulitful. Shortly after- 
wards, Messrs. Smyth made the first ascent of the Strahlhorn, and 
the majestic appearance of Monte Kosa when seen from that direction 
induced them to make the attempts wdiich follow^ed. Their first effort 
was in Aug. 1854, and tlie next upon the succeeding Sept. 1. By the 
courtesy of Canon Smyth I am able to give the following extracts 
from an fOccount whicli^was written shortly afterwards. 

Ascent of Monte Rosa. Friday, Sept. 1, 1854. 

“The following Ascent was made by three >)rothers— Captain Edmund Smyth, 
13th Bengal N.I. ; James Grenville Smyth, Vicar of N. & S. Elkington, Lin- 
colnshire ; Christopher Smyth, Rector of Woodford, Northampton. 

After an iinsucccssful attempt to ascend this beautiful mountain, owing to 
cloudy weather,'** wo determined to mtike another trial, and accordingly, after 
an cajly breakfast, shirted at 2 a.m. from tlie Hotel do Riffel, ourselves 
three m number, with four guides, one of whom carried a ladder, and a porter 
to carry j)i\rt of the baggage for the first 3 or 4 hours. One of these guides 
was Ulrich Lauener of Lauterbrunnen,^* a man whoso value we had learnt by 
experience, having crossed with him some of the highest and most difficult 
passes in the Alps, — the rest were Zermatt guides. . . . 

Our path for the first 40 minutes lay along the West side of the Riffel, 
leaving the Riffelhorn on the right, — from this point is obtained the first view 
of the upper part of the Gornor Glacier. Here our path turned to the left, 
[»assing along the side of a steep slope, inclined at an angle occasionally of 
00“. Above us was the path leaning to the Gornergrat, about 700 feet below 
us was the glacier. The path continued in the same direction, keeping along 
the aide of, and gradually descending* towards the glacier, which wo reached 
in about 2f hours from the Hotel. . . Wo were longer about this part of our 
journey than we should otherwise have l>ccn, for it w'as still too dark to see 
clesirly, and we had nothing but one tfillow ixindlo to help us. Fortunately, 
on arriving at the glacier, the twilight was sufficiently advanced for us. Hero, 
as may be supposed, all traces of a path ceased. Our way now lay directly 
across the glacier towards the rocks at the foot of Monte Rosa, leaving what 
is called in the maps the (.Torner See on the left. This See or Lake no longer 
exists. It h.'is been drained since last year by new crevasses in the Glacier, 
The site of the Tiako is marked by a large hollow in the ice of some acres in 
extent. . . It takes an hour to crass this enormous glacier, which stretches 
from the Old Weiss Thor Pass to within about 2 miles of Zermatt. 

We arrived at the oppo.sito side in aliout 3 hours from the Hotel, during 
w'hich time we had advanced very little in actual height. Now, however, the 
ascent began in earnest, at first over the rocks, which was comparatively easy 
work. Soon we had again to walk upon the glacier by the side of the rocks.^ 
Hero it was more crevassed, and in consequence greater eare was required. 
The danger in walking over glaciers consists not so much in what you can see 
as in what you cannot see. , . It is seldom the guides are deceived. A good 
guide will go on steadily until he comes to the treacherous places, which are 

1 There is a letter from Mr. Bird, upon his ascent, in the Illustrated London NeirSf 
vol. XXV, p. 422. 

a “The KiiTelberg Hotel, a poor shanty then, had just been opened. Having pre- 
viously surveyed our ground, we started in the afternoon, and slept under the slight 
shelter of some rocks a few hundred feet above the Gorncr Glacier, on the side of 
Monte Rosa, with sheep-skins to keep us warm. Beware of sheep-skins ! ! I remember 
that night well enough, when we hod hardly room to scratch ourselves, fitting into 
each other like sixions ! The next morning we made for the Sattel between the highest 
|>oint and the Nonl End, but finally a change in the weather, with a south wind 
drove us back to the friendly Riffel to wait for better times.*’— Leffcr from the Reu. 
Christopher Smyth, * 

s Two others were Johann and Mathias zum Taugwald.— JE. W. 
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{Toiiorally known by the increased whiteness of the snow. Here ho digs in his 
bA.ton, finds out the breadth of the erevnsso, and if praeticiiblo leaps across ; 
or, if not, walks alongHho side until he comes to a'’prneticablo place.* Some- 
times ho divides his weight by crawling on his hands and knees, while the rest 
cautiously follow in his foot8to]»s. This was our manner of proceeding for f» 
hours, occasionally stopping to rest, or eat, or to admire the increasing beauty of 
the scenery, iis wo gradually rose to the level of all the surrounding mountains. 

On approaching the summit the creviusscs become larger and more picturesque, 
the huge masses of ice stood out in bold relief far above us, on one side. 

. . One of these crevasses stretched completely across our way, with no means 
of iKOSsing except by a narrow bridge t>f snow. Fortunately, this mitural bridge 
was strong enough to bear our weight ; w'e all crossed in safety, and in due 
time arrived at the ridge between the Northern and the Highest peaks. This 
spot I believe to be about 14,800 feet above the sea. Hero wo sat down on 
our waterproofs for alxmt 20 minutes to rest ourselves, and to enjoy the view, 
before proceeding to the most diOicult jart of our expedition. 

The Highest Peak of Monte !b>s:i consists of a long ridge of rock partially 
covered with snow' and ice. Very narrow at the top, and so steep as^tt) Ihj 
almost inaccessible,' -indeed I should imagine it w'as wholly iiifiecessiblo to any 
but first-rajto guides. Wo were fortunate enough in having as good a guide 
with us as any in »Swit/x)rlaml. We had brought up the ladder from below 
w’ith a view of climbing this rock, but it was useless. Even our h/ltons were 
of no use to us here. From this ix)int to the top it w'as a scramble up steep 
rock covered with ice. 

On making a start wo w’cre each of ns attached by a short ro[io to a guide, 
a most necessary precaution, as a single slij) might (and proliably would) have 
l>oon fatiil. The first part of this ascent being less stcci> was the easiest, and 
by treading in each other’s bM>tsteps we managed to get along pretty easily, 
but this did n<»t last long. We soon c{\mc to the steeper rocks, and then 
every muscle in the body wjis bronght'into .'ictiori. . , Here our guides left 
us for half an hour while they cut steps in the ice. 

This w'as the must disjvgreeablo part of all. As long as we were in the 
sunshine or in exercise w'c felt pretty well, but now sitting, or rather half- 
reclining, in the shade, with nothing bnt a rock covercii with icc to rest 
upon, to which I suppose may be added the rarefaction of the air, all these 
things combined brought on excessive ftaintnoss. The feeling w’as one of entire 
helplessness, as if the proper phice for one were a wmifortablo bed, where one 
could lie down and go to sleep. . . Fortunately, this feeling did not last long. 
A little cognac soon restored us, and when the guides wore ready for us, we 
were ready to continue our scramble. The remainder of the journey to the 
top was .so steep and so slipjiery that we had to he helped up the whole 
distance, notwithstanding the .steps cut in the icc. 

I might mention here that the guides are generally more careful of travellers 
than travellers are of themselves, their fault (if fault it can be called) is orgr- 
xaidioa, they iriU help you when you feci you don’t want help. . . On the 
present occasion there was good reascui for the greatest caution ; for, although 
we were all three of us accustomed to climbing, yet the scrambling uj[> a 
precipice over blocks of stone covered with ico was quite a new thing. The 
three roiies by which we had been before attached to three of our guides were 
now' fastened together, and one by one ,we were helped up the rocks by a guide 
who sat above us, in this way we proceeded the rest of the distance to the 
summit. 

I said tlie highest peak of Monte Rosa consisted of a long narrow ridge. 
Upon this ridge there are three small i)eaks of nearly equal height,— the middle 
one of the three being a few feet higher than tlie others. The point at which 
we wore now arrived w'as the mo.st Eastern, had time and weather allowed 
us, we .should have liked to have proceeded to the other two points, but as 
it was now 12 o’clock, and the clouds were beginning to gather all round us, 
wo thought it inadvisable to venture, espeeiupy the road appeared to bo 
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more dangerous than anythinjj we had yet oncountorod, owinp: to the narrow- 
ness of the ridjre and the (juantity of black ice upoij. the rocks. Wo stayed 
at the summit about half an hour duritifr which time our guides amused 
themselves by building a cairn and planting our tlng.^ 

We now began to think of returning. Again the ropes were brought into 
requisition, and wo were one by one let d<»wn a slu>rt distiince at a time, 
until we were beyond the most dangerous {uirts. Wo then clambered down 
as best we could, until wo arrived at the foot of the peak in safety. It 
took us an hour and a half to reach the summit from this point, and nearly 
the siimo time to return, although the distiinco was really so small. 

The descent from here was ctmiparatively easy. We wont over the snow very 
rapidly, performing in two hours what had tiiken five in ascending. The sjmio 
care, however, was required in crossing the crevasses, — but with this exception 
the descent was easy. In two hours wo reached the rocks at the foot of the 
iiiounhiin. We now crossed the Gorner Glacier, and in an hour reached the path 
we had used in the morning. We arrived at the Hotel do lliffel at J past 7, 
having been 17 hours on the oxj>edition.’* 

It is obvious from this relation that Messrs. Smyth were aware 
that they had not reached tlio very highest point, as it is mentioned 
explicitly that there were three peaks of nearly equal height, the 
middle one being a fe\v feet higher than the others, and that they 
went upon the most Eastern one. 

In July, 1855. Messrs. Christopher and (Irenville Smyth were again 
at Zermatt, and amongst other things iisccnded the Hreithorn and 
Petit Mont Cervin, with some friends. 

“Two days after this, iis some of the party wished to ascend Monte Ih)sa, 
and as (.liris. and I only looked upon the expedition as rather a long day’s 
walk, wo determined to join them. Accor<lingly wo wore called at 11 p.m. !! 
on Tuesday, July 31, breakfasted alnuit \ to 1*2, and started (.5 of us with 4 
guides) at ^ past 12. The moon was about full and the night most beautiful. 
We went over nearly the same ground as last year, until we arrived about two 
hours from the top. Here tfie glacier by which we formerly ascended was so 
broken that we were obliged to turn to the right and began to ascend the 
highest peak from the West instead of from the Hast. The snow was very 
steep and in many places had become ice, so that m(»ro than a hundred steps 
had to be cut. . . VV'^hilst steps were being madio, after about an hour’s halt, 
wo started again, — the wind w’as still very cold, though not violent, and the 
sun had some little power. Thert were now two steep ridges of snow to mount, 
almost every stci» of which had to be cut, after which there was about half 
an hour’s climbing up and dowm steep rocks, and then we stood the first 
human beings upon the very highest point of the highest peak of this glorious 
mountain. . . We descended in safety, and much more (quickly than wo w'cnt 
up, sliding and running down the snow which had taken so long .a time in 
ascending, and arrived at the Hotel not very late in the afternoon. 

From this account it appears that the adoption of the new way 
w'as partly accidental rather than intentional, and this arose from 
the glacier by which they had formerly ascended being so broken 

J “ Having no flag, iny brother, Col. sacrificed his alpenstock and one of two 

shirts he was wearing. Apropos of this banner. An Kriglishman ascending shortly 
aftciwards by the same route cut from the shirt the portion on which iny brother’s 
name was marke<l, and one day at a dinner-table was relating the story of his climb, 
and of the trophy he had brought down with him, and bad then in his possession. 
My brother overheard the conversation, and asked him to jiroduce it, which he did at 
once.**— Letter from the Hev. Chrietirpher Smyth. 

fixtracr. from a letter from Canon Smyth, dated ^lug. 9, 1855. Ulrich Ijiucner was 
again the leading guide. 
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that they “ were obliged to turn to the right ” and so Ijegan to 
ascend the highest ^)eak from the West. The liev. Christopher 
Smyth, however, informs me that they were determined to try the 
new way from doubting the practicability of the old one, and that 
when they made off for the ridge the guides lagged behind and 
moved on slowly towards the Sattel. “ Nor did they rejoin us till 
they saw us begin the ascent of the ilome- shaped slope of ice and 
snow which leads to the linal rocks. Percejying that we were pre- 
pared to go on without them, and that our success without them 
might lie prejudicial to their prestige as guides, they once more tfiok 
the lead ; but were not very useful, nor do I tliink much credit was 
due to them.* We did not rope, nor was the helping hantl needed. 
I think Ulrich Lancner cut a few steps. He was head of the party, 
and recoched the top first,” 

The route taken by Messrs. Hirkbeck, Hudson, Stevenson and 
Smyth on Aug. 1, 1S55, is the route which is followed still, so far 
as the upper part of the mountain is concerned. It goes along the 
ridge wliich leads due W. from the highest ]ioint. See Map of the 
Valley of Zermatt. Ibit at the commencement it differs from the 
way they took. It now leads over the rocks called Untere l^lattje. 
i>ee Illustration on 
p. IdJ), «and the V'iew 
from the (lornergrat 
at tiie end of the 
volume. The cabane 
Hetemi>s, built upol 
tbe western side of 
these rocks, is now 
commonly used as a 
starting-point. This 
little iilace (com- 
pleted in 1894) cost 
nearly £600 to erect, 
towards which the 
Swiss Alpine Club 
contributed 11,79*2 
francs ! It has a the cabane b^temps. 

guardian, from ^ 

whom food can be obttiined. 'Fhe authorized tarif for provisions, etc., 
should be posted up in the cabane and in the Hotels of Zermatt. 

The liighcst point of Monto Rosa (or Monte Rosa proper) has also been 
asuoiided from the South {Aljniie Jmrnnl, vol. vii, p. 107); and by its S.E. 
ridge {A. ./. vol. viii, p. 639). ‘‘Our route is recommended to future climbers, 
who do not mind rotten rocks, plenty of falling stones, and but little good 
handhold or footing during three and a half hours.” It has been ascended, 
too, from Macugnnga, by the E. face. Altho\igh this latter is a very fine 
excursion, those who undertake it should not conceal from themselves t^at 
it is a hazartlous one (^I. J. vol. vi, pp. 91, ‘23*2-44). 

1 The Rev. E. W. Stevenson writes much to the same effect. “On arrival at the 
summit,” he says, “ the guide wiio had been cutting the steps ” (Ijauener) “ was with 
us ; one came lip some time afterwards, and one never came up at all.” 
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The highest point and the Nord End in one day.—On Aug. 10, 1878, 
Messrs. W. Penlmll and G. Seri von, with F. Imseng^nnd P. J. Tniffer, and 
the Kov. F. F. Wethored with U. Aimer and F. Aneformntton, combined the 
ascent of the Nord End and' the highest point. The first four named followed 
the usual Monte llosa route to a little above Auf’m Felsen, and bearing away 
to the left took to the rocks of the Nord End. Descending to the Silber Sattel, 
they remounted to the highest point. Mr. Wothered’s party struck to the 
loft for the Nord End rocks at a different (>oint to that sclecte<l by the others. 
Both parties reached the highest point together. 

A Winter ascent of'^ltonte Rosa.— Signor Vittorio Sella camped under 
canvas on the momine of the Grenz Glacier on Jan. 2r), 1884, with Joseph and 
Daniel Maquignaz (Val Tournanchc). Shirting next morning at 4 n.m., they 
gained the summit at 1.30 p.in. Up to the height of 3700 metros (12,139 
feet), the snow was soft and pow’dcry. Higher up it was harder. The camp 
wius regained at 5.30 p.m. On the third (lay they reached Zermatt viA the 
Gornergrat and lliffol. Temperature on the summit was - 10° 0., and the 
minimum observed during the ex]>edition was -17° C. 

Accidents. — A fatal accident of a vulgar type occurred upon Monte Rosa 
on July 27, 1865. Two Englishmen, with three guides and two porters, started 
to make the ascent soon after the fall of a largo amount of snow ; and when 
near the Saddle (close to the top) started an avalanche, and were all more 
or less buried in it, except two of the guides. One porter was smothered. 
On Aug. 8, 1881, Sig. Marinelli, with Ferdinand Jmseng and B. Podranzini, 
attempted to ascend Monte Rosa by its E. face, and, getting in the track oir 
an avalanche, were all killed. Avalanches of sorts fall frotpiuntly on that side.. 

The Nord End, 15,132 feet, 4612 metres, the second highest peak of Monte 
Rosa, was ascended in 1861 (date not recorded) by Mr. Edward North Buxton, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, and Mr. J. J. CWell, witji Michel Payot and other 
guides. See l\ah, and 2nd series, vol. ill, pp. 4 12-22. 

The positions and elevations of the loAver peaks of Monte Rosa (Jiigerhorn, 
Balmonhorn, Ludw'ig.sli6lie, Parrotspitze. Signalkuppe, and Zumsteinspitze) are 
given in Appendix E. 

The Lyskamm (Silberbast),^ 14,889 feet, 4538 inijtrcH, is exceeded 
in elevation by mountains in the Zermatt district only by Monte 
Rosa and the Dorn. It forms the most i)rominent objeet seen from 
the GoiTiergrat, and looks its l»cst from 9.30 to 11 a.m. The first 
ascent was made on Aug. 19, 1801, by tin; i)arty whose names are 
given on p. 18, led by Peter Peiren (Perrn).’^ The cjourse was for 
the greater part of the way the same os tliat which leads to the 
Lysjocl#'(up the Grenz (vlacier, formerly called the Monte Rosa 
Glacier), hut, before reaching the Col, turned off to the right, uj>, 
‘a rather stifiish snow-slope,’ to the ridge leading HS.E. from the 
summit. When the crest of this was reached, they doubled hack 
(i.e. turned to the right), and followed the crest or arHe^ of the ridge 
to the top. Perren went uj) “in magnifieent style, kicking and 
catting steps with a skill and rapidity which I have seldom seen 

1 “The old name ‘Silberbast’ for the Lynkamm has almost been forgotten. . . Yet 
the w'ord 'Bast* must be familiar to many visitors to Zermatt, for it is applied in the 
lo^ dialect to the wooden saddles of the pack-mules. It does not re(]uiro a great deal 
of imagination to suppose that the name * Bill)erha8t ’ W'os given to the Lyskamm be- 
cause, seen from thjp Gomeigrat, it has the appearance of a huge snowy (loek-Haddle, 
and the name is^erefore very appropriate.*— //err A. Uyrria. 

8 Not the ferrn mentioned on p. 151. . 
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equal liici, stopping only now and then to shout down to us a hoarse 
query as to the stat^ of the snow above him, lest he should unwarily 
tread upon an overhanging comice.” — Peaks, Passes and Glcusiers, 
‘2nd series, vol, i, pp. 389-90. 17 hs. 20 min. were occupied from the 

Kiffel to the to]) and back. The Lyskamm has been ascended from 
severar other directions, but the route generally taken from the Riffel- 
alp Hotel is substantially that which was first adopted. Though the 
ordinary way up the Lyskamm cannot l»e accounted difficult, it affords 
various possibilities, some of which will be illustrated jiresently. ^ 

Winter Ascents of the Lyskamm.— Bignor Vittorio Sella, the accomplished 
photographer, reached the top from the Itfilian side on Mar. 22, 1885, and 
this was agiiin dune by two other Italians on Mar. 4, 1889. 

Co>operation. — In 1866, Messrs. F. Morshead and Tf. Walker, with Melchior 
and Jakob Andcrogg, and Mr. J. H. KitHon with Christian Aimer, left the 
llifTel tfjgother for the Lyskamm. Separating on the Corner Glacier, the 
former gentlemen ascended by the Zwillinge Glacier and the Western ar^e, 
arriving at the summit at 10.15 ; and Mr. Kitsoii ascended by the Eastern ariie, 
arriving .at 9.35. Thus the two parties were together on the toj>, .and deseending 
each by the ar^te bj^ which the other hatl ascended, they met on the Gornor 
Glacier again . — Afpine Journaf, vol. ii, p. 414. 

A Tour of the Lyskamm and its Ascent combined. — In July, 1867, 
Mess^ C. K. Mathews .and F. Morshctad, with Christian Aimer, left the Kiffel 
<it midnight ; ascended to the top of the Felikjoch by a few raimites past 5 ; 
bore round to the left on to the western part of the Lys Glacier, and mtule 
for the rocks running South from the Ijyskamm, These were ascended. At 
10,15 a.rn. they wxto on the summit; then descended to the Lysjoeh, and got 
back to the Kiffel at 6 p.m. 

Death of Mr. Henry Chester ( 1869 ).— At i a.m. on Sept. 15, 1869, Mr. 
Chester (a Jjondon solicitor) left the Kiffel w’ith tw'o guides, to ascend the 
Lyskamm. A little before 10 on the evening of the same day the guides 
returned with the news that ho was dead. They stilted that they bad reached 
the summit at 2.45 p.m., and had almost immediately commenced the descent. 
“Mr. Chester, being very tired, ha»l stumbletl scver.al times, but he had 
got to the eq^ of the narrow' piirt of the urPte w’ithout .an actual falh At 
this point he insisted upon going” to Knik for traces of a dog which he had 
taken with him, and which had disaj)pe.arcd during the ascent. In going, he 
fell forwards on his fjice ; the guides w'ore not Jilert .at the moment, and were 
dragged off their feet by his fall. “The whole three luid immedisitely bounded 
over an ice-cliff, and iit hast, .after slipping down a slope estimated by the 
guides as being some eight hundred to a thousand feet in height, had lodged 
on the Gronz Glacier bene.ath.” This was the account given by the tw'o guides. 

At 3 .a.m. on the following morning four Englishmen, Mr. W.*B. Hall 
(iKirrister), the late Kight lion. Tjord Justice Rigby, Mr. Porter (late 
Master of Bt. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge), and Mr. Fowler, started with ten 
men for the scone of the accident, .and found Mr. Chester dead, with his 
neck broken. The tracks on the snow, and other circumstances, led to the 
belief that the story of the guides was, at least in part, an invention. An 
official investigation of the usual character was subsequently lield at Zermatt. 
As the result of this was not made known, Mr. Hall communicated a p.aper 
to the Alpine Club upon the subject, in which ho said, “M. Olemenz” (who 
held the investigation) “promised to me — and when Mr. Chester’s brother 
arrived at Zennatt to him also— that his decision and the grounds of it should 
bo fully communic.ated to us. For a long time expectation that M. Clemenz 
would fulfil his promise naturally and necessarily closed our mouths. But 
when more than six months have gone by, and when a date, 6xod after 
several letters .as that in which the decision should arrive in England has 
boon jmssod by nearly eight weeks, it liecomes necessary, if any gi^ effect 
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is to bo produced during the coming summer by the publication of the truth, 
that the dilatory courtesy of M. CUomenz should no longer bo waited for. . . 
I am content that my action should Ikj sufficiently jifS»titied by the fnct that 
like promises were made after the accident on the Matterhorn, and that they 
were never fulfilled.” ^ Mr, Hall concluded by saying that, whatever might 
be the motive for M. (^lemcnz’s silence, the effect of it was unfortunate on 
the Guidos of Zermatt, and, in that opinion, 1 entirely concur. 

The death of Mr. Chester remains a mystery. There was a dog 
with the party, but it is by no means certain that Mr. Chester 
\^'ent to look after it, or that it had anything to do with his death. 

Three Guides and two Tourists perish by breaking through a snow- 
comice (1877). — “On Sept. 6, 1877, Messrs. William Arnold Lewis and Noel 
H. Paterson, with Niklaus, Johann and Peter Joseph Knubel ” (of St. Nicholas) 
‘.‘loft tlio Kiffelhaus at 2 a.m., to make the ascent of the Lyskamm. As they 
did not return that night, Mr. J. A. Carfrae, accinnpanicd by Peter Knubel, 
Joseph Imboden and J. il. Tniffcr" (of St. Nicholas) “shirted the following 
morning at (5.80 in search. They followed the tracks of Mr. Lewis's party to 
the foot of the arefe leading dt)wn from the summit of the mountain towards the 
Lysjoch, and there fi>und tw<t knapsjicks which had been left by them at this 
spot on the preceding day, before they began the final climb. This circum- 
stance caused them at once to fear that an accident had occurred, and after 
skirting the lower slopes on the Italian side for nearly an hour, they reached 
a point from which they saw the whole of the )>arty lying upon the snow at 
some distance beneath them. Being unable to reach the luxlies from this 
point, they retraced (heir steps, and after making a slight detour arrived .at 
the s|>ot. The cause of (he accident was at once apparent: a snow-t*ornico 
on the about oOO foot below the summit of the mountain had given 

way under the weight of the party, and they had fallen some 1200 feet oii 
to the glacier beneath. The >Nholo of the party had received such injuries 
that death must have been instant^meous in every case. Portions of the broken 
cornice were lying niund the bodies, and the line of their fall cojild be traced 
by two axes belonging to members of tlie party, one of which was found upon 
the ice slope some 800 feet above, ami the other upon rocks still higher up. 

. . Messrs. Lewis and Paterson ^'^cre buried in the English Churchyard at Zer- 
matt, oil the aftcrimon of the lOth.” (See p. 182.) 

“The cornice had broken away in two places, leaving some 10 feet in the 
middle still adhering to the mountain. The length of the parts which broke 
away was, perhaps, 10 feet on each side of the remaining portion. The distiinec 
of the fall w.'is esiimated at from 1200 to ir>(X) feet. Tlie Ixxlies, from the nature 
of the injuries they had receive*!, had evi*Iently fallen ujHm their hea*ls on the 
rocks, and then, in one great bound, had reached almost the spot whore they 
were found.” — Alpine. Juvrnafy vol. viii, pp, 340-7. 

The Editor of the Alpine Journal remarked that “at Zermatt it 
may be l)elieved no warning (in respect to snow-cornices) “ will be 
wanted for many years.” History, however, repeats itself. 

Two Guides and a Tourist perish by breaking through a snow-comice 
(1896). — On Sept. (5, 1896, Hr. Max (rUnthcr left the Bijtemps vahnne at 4 a.m., 
with Koman lmlM>den (St. Nicholas) and Peter Joseph Ituppen (Ikilen, Saas 
Thai), for an ascent of the Lyskamm. They were accom})auied as far jus the 
Lysjoch l)y another German with his guide. The two latter wont towards the 
Ludwigshdhc to watch the ascent of the others, who left the Lysjoch soon after 
9 a.rn. At 10.30 the roar of an avalanche was heard, and a cfoiul of snow was 
seen blowing from the ridge of the Lyskamm. Upon proceeding to a p*unt 
where the Italian side of the mountain could be inspected, the bodies of Dr. 
Gunther and his guides could Ixi seen lying on the snow at the base (»f a ]»ro- 

. , ^ 1 See note to p. 70. 
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cipico about 1500 feet in height. They hod broken through a snow-comico, and 
the hole made in it was visible from below.— Journal^ vol. xviii, p. 269. 

Castor and Pollux (Zwillinge or the Twins) are overslhodowed by 
the Lyskannii and Breithom. They can both be bagged in one day 
from the ZwillingspaRs. Castor, 13,878 feet, 4230 metres, was ascended 
by Messrs. W. Mathews and F. W. Jacoiiib with Michel -Auguste 
Croz and J. B. (>roz, on Aug. 23, 1861, in 1 li. from the Zwillings- 
pass ; and Pollux, 13,422 feet, 4094 nictres, is said to liave been first 
ascended by Mons. Jules Jacot in 1864, from the Schwarzthor. 

The Breithom from the North.— On the 15th Sept. 1869, Mr. R. 
Fowler, with Peter Knubel and (j. Kuppcn, went up the Breitliom 
from the North, — going v/d the slopes called Triftje, and tlien ascend- 
ing partly by the Breithom Glacier and a small glacier aljove which 
feeds it, iinally struck the summit -ridge to the K. of the summit. 
Descent was effected by the ordinary route. From tJie Riffelhaus to 
the top and back occupied 12^ liours. 

The Breithom ia somotiniea aacciided from the Riffelhaus or Riffelalp Hotel by 
crossing the Gorner Glacier, and taking up the ordinary route at Gandeck ; but it 
ia best to sleep at and to start from the inn on the top of the Theodule. See p. 154. 

Descent of the Northern side of the Breithom.— On Aug. 16, 1902, Mr. W. E. 
Davidson, with Joseph P<illingcr and .luliiis Lochrnatter, starting from Gandeck, 
went to the summit of the Breithom by the onlinary route, and then descended its 
Northern side to the Riffelalp. From the top to the h(»tcl occupied 6 hs., ex. halts. 

A Tour round the Breithom.— On July 21, 1860, Mr. S. Wink worth with 
J. B. Croz ami Peter Perren made a tour round the Breithom from the 
Riffelhaus to Zermatt. After crossing the Gorner Glacier, they a.scended the 
Schwiirze Glacier, and went over the Schwar/thor ; then turned to the right, 
still ascending, to cross a snow’-ridgo running southwards from the Breithom. 
They then passed along the southern face of the mounttiin nearly on a level, 
though a.scending somewhat to a second ridge, which w’as the highest point 
reached,- -perhaps 400 feet higher than the Hehwarzthor. Descending from 
this, they joined the ordintiry route for the Breithom i ld the Theodule, and 
returned by the Theodule to Zermatt. Twelve hours were occupied, cx. halts. 

The walk to the Cima di Jazzi, 12,526 feet, 3818 metres, is one 
of the most poj)ular excursions made from^ the Riffelhaus or the 
Riffclal]) Hotel. For most of the way it is the same a.s the route 
for tlie New Weissthor. Several variations on tlie route may be ma<le. 

1. By the (rough) path from the Riffelalp Hotel which i')a.s.ses to the W. 
of the Riffelhorn, and descends on the Gorner Glacier. This gives a good 
deal of glacier. 2. By the (rough) }mth wdiich descends directly upon the 
Gorner Glacier on the E. of the Riffelhorn. 3. By the path which passes 
between the Riffelhorn and Goniergrat and skirts the base of the latter. This 
is the most usual w'ay, and it is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zemiatt. 
4. By a path descending to the Gorner Glacier from the top of the Gornergrat. 

Between BUwH'mihel and the Cima there are mantf conrealed crerai^s. and rope 
should always be employed. Early in the season there arc concealed crevasses 
lower down the glacier than Stockknulnjl. The slopes of the (’ima are gentle 
upon the western side, but on the Italian side they descend precipitously. 
“ Travellers are strongly cautioned against approaching too close to the verge, 
as the cap of frozen snow that covers the summit iisiifilly forms a cornice 
projecting several feet from the rock, and is liable, every now and then, to 
t)rcak away and fall some thousands of feet down towards the Mneugnaga 
Glacier.”— Afr. John BalL The view on the Italian side is ver>' extensive. 
To have the best chance of seeing it, and for general comfort, start early. 
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Tho StrahULom, 13,750 foot, 4191 mbtros, was asconded in August, 1854 
(date not recorded), by Capt. E. Smyth, tho Rev. Smyth, and the Rev. 

C. Smyth, with *■ tho landlord of tho Hotel at Stuis ’ (presumably Franz Andor- 
matten), from tho Adlerpass. The ascent ordinarily presents no difficulties on 
the Saas side, and on that of Zermatt the only point which requires labour is 
the rather steep bank of snow just lK)fore arriving at tho summit of tho pass. 

There are nine Passes leading to the E., S.E. and S. out of the 
basin of the Corner Glacier, for which the KiRelalp Hotel is a 
natural starting-point. Though interesting as glacier-excursions, they 
are, however, of little utility as passes, . For tnrif see Appendix D. 

The Adlerpass, 12,461 feet, 3798 mhtres, loading between the Strahlhorn 
and Rimptischhorn to the Valley of Siuus, is reputed to be an old pass. Track 
is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. The Schwarzberg Weiss- 
thor, 11,811 feet, 3600 uditres, leading between tho Strahlhorn an<l the Cima 
di Roffel (Rofel) is perhaps the c;usie«t way of getting into the Valley of Saas 
out of the l^in of the Gorner Glacier. There are two w.ays to it (both marked 
on the Map), one by the Findelon Glacier, and the other round the southern 
side of tho (Jornoigrat, for most of tho way identical with the ri»iitc.s to tho 
Cima di Jaxzi ami the New Weissthor. This latter way is tlie easier <)f the tw(. 

The New Weissthor, 11,811 feet, 3600 nl^tros, between tho Ch'ina di Roffel 
(Rofel) and the Cima di Ja//i, leading to the Val Anzfiscf^ is one of tho most 
practical of the passes going out of tho basin of the Gorner Glacier, and is 
frequently crossed <luring the season. The nuito is the sjime us for the CJiinn 
di Jazzi so far as the foot of the (Mma. It then l)ears away to the left, and 
arrives at the summit of the pas.s by going over what appears to be an 
innocent snow-field. There are concealed crevjisses close up tt> the edge of 
the cliff overlooking the Italian i»ido, and the rope should on no account V)0 
ca.st off Inifore the rocks are rcachetl. Ft)r track see Map of the Valley of 
Zermatt. The precipice jiImjvo the Val An/asca is startlingly abrupt. 'Phe 
rocks arc good, but very steep. At the foot of tho steepest part there is the 
cabane Eugenio Sella. Relow it, for a good ]:>art of tho way, the route leads 
down ordinary slopes. Ciniiid view of the Macugnaga Glacier and of Monte 
Rosfi towering above, on arriving at the head of tho Val Anztisca. After thi.s, 
it is still 5 kil.s. to Macugnaga. Hotels. HoTKb Montk Mono ; JfoTKL Montk 
Rosa. In crossing from the side of Zermatt, reckon 6 to 6.^ hs. fnun tho 
Riffelhaus (halts included) to the to]» of the pass ; 1 h. 35 min. from the 
top to tho cahme Kugerii<i Sella ; and 2} to 2.^ hs. thence to Macugnaga. 

In a recently-published work, the author mentions the Weissthor as one of 
the {Kisses over which ho had * strolled.’ It may be .said roundly that no one 
has ever strolled across the New Weissthor. If the writer crossed the {miss 
alone (as he leads one to believe) he did a foolish thing. Gntruo statementH 
relating to the Weissthor do no harm to those who are acquainted with tho 
pass ; but they are’ likely to be niischievtais with those who are rutij and 
especially with jjcrsons wh(», for the .sake of economy, desire to dispense with 
the services of Guides. The iKJst <»f the Val Anzasca guides j»refer descending to 
iStalden .and going f)ver the Monte Moro Pass to crossing the New Weissthor a/ow#*. 

On July 28, 1894, a German (G. A. Moyer), despite all reinonstranees, 
persisted in going <piito alone ” (from the E. Sella hut towards Zennatt). **Ho 
followed a guided party for some distance, and when they were on the pass 
was .seen by them on a ridge helow'. . . He was missed and searched for. His 
body was found four days later on the glacier, at tho foot of a rock pre- 
cipice." — A, J.^ vol. xvii, p, 268. This occurred on the Italian side, where a 
decent mountaineer may go alone, without im])rudenec. 

The Old Weissthor, 11,733 feet, 3576 metres, l)etwcen the (Jima di Jazz! 
and the Fillarhorn, also leads into the Val Anzaaea. There arc several varia- 
tions.- Not recommended. 
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The SeBiajoch, 14,472 foot, 4411 metrcB, between the Parrotspitzo and 
Signalkuppo, was traversod by Messrs H. B. George and A. W. Mooro with 
Christian Almor and Mathias znin Taugwald on Juljr 11, 1862, from chalets 
24 hs. above Alagna to the Riffol, in 18 hours. This i)ass is seldom used. 
Perhai)s, with the facilities afforded by the Bdtemps cahane^ it may become 
more fashionable. See Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 

Tlie .route for the Lyfljoch, about 14,000 feet, leading to the valley of 
Gressonoy, between Ludwigshoho and the Lyskamm is for the greater part of 
the way on the Northern side the same as for the Lyskamm or the Sesiajoeb. 
See View from the Gornergrat at the end of the volume, and Map of the 
Valley of Zermatt. The cuUulc Bdtemps can bo used as a starting-point. 
“The first expeditions to the Lysjoch on record date back so long ago as 
1778-80. ”-.4. .A, vol. v, p. 136. 

In 1894, a dramatic incident occurred on the Zermatt side of the Lysjoch, 
Her Majesty the Queen of Italy wtis crossing the pass on Aug. 2.5, with a 
caravan of 30 persons, led by Alessandro Wolf of Gressoney, under the general 
direction qf Baron Louis Peccoz. The summit was crossed, and for the first 
hour and a half Her Majesty and two ladies wore dragged down in sledges. 
When this manner of progression could no longer be continued, Welf took the 
load, followed by the Baron and the Quccti. Presently they approached some 
crevasses, and the Baron called out loudly “Crevasses! Take care of the 
Queen ! ” A few seconds afterwards. Wolf felt a jmll on the rope, and, turn- 
ing, saw the Baron falling on the snow. The others gathered around, but 
they could do nothing. Baron Peccoz gjwe one or two gasps, and expired. 
The spot where this occurred is marked with a cross on the View from the 
Gornergrat. The body was brought down to Zermatt on the evening of the 
28tli ; the next day was conveyed by special train to Visp, and thence l)ack 
to rtaly over the Simplon. It is stated that physicians had recommended the 
Baron not to undertake long expeditions on account of his heart. 

The Felil^och, 13,347 feet, 4068 mHres, between the Lyskamm and (Castor 
leads either to Fiery (Val d’Ayas) or to Gressonoy (V. of Gressoney). It was 
first crossed on Aug. 23, 1861, by Messrs. W. Mathew’s and F. \V. Jacomb, 
with Michel- Auguste Croz and J. B. Croz, who took 14 hs. 40 min. from a 
chAlet 2h hs. above Gressoney to the Biffcl (including the ascent of Castor en 
rouft'). They called this pass the Col dcs iJurneaux, but this name is now' 
superseded. The cahane B<?temps can be used as a starting-point for the 
Felikjoch. See View from the Gornergrat, and Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 

On Aug. 26, 1876, Messrs. Hayman and Johnson (English), and the guides 
Franz and Tgnaz Sarbacli (Swiss), sUirted from the V^xlley of Gressoney with 
the intention of crossing the Felikj<»ch, but they mhtmk thr tnnf, and went to 
the cast of the Col. While endeavouring to get on to the right route, they 
started an aratamhe. Mr. Johnson and Franz Sarbach were buried in and 
smothered by the snow', and the tw'o others were severely frost-bitten. Mr. 
Hayman died twelve days later. 

The ZwillingspaSB, 12,668 feet, 3861 metres, hctw’cen Castor and Pollux, 
loads to the Val d’Ayas. Mr. Winkworth, w'ho made the first passiige on July 
31, 1863, took 6J hs. from the Riffol to the Col, and proposed the name Col 
do V'^erra for the pass, as it led on the Italian side to the Combe di Verra. 
The name has not been adopted. 

The Schwarzthor, 12,274 feet, 3741 niHros, between Pollux and the Breit- 
horn, loading to the Val d’Ayas, w'as first crossed by Mr. John Ball in 184,5. 
From the "Riffclhaus to the summit reckon 6 hs. The Breithorn w'as ascended 
from the Schwarzthor on Aug. 16, 1881, l>y Mr. J. S. Anderson with Ulrich 
Aimer and Aloys Pollinger, who arrived on the top at 6.4.5 p.m. ! having 
taken 16j; hs. from the Riffelhaus! 




TIIK LAC NOIK HOThL. 


CHAPTER XL 

1^ 

KXCJUP.SIONS FllOM THK LAC HOTKL. 

THE LAC NOlU— THE FrK<UJ <;LAC1EH THK THEODULE PASS - THK 
IJUKUILJOCH- -THE KUIKJO iJKAT- THE FlTlKiH .lOCH- ROFTES UP 
THE MATTERHORN- THE NCMITHERN OR ZEItMA'IT JH>ITTE- THK 
SOUTHERN OR RRKUJL ROUTE THK ZMUTT ROUTE — DEATJIS OF 
lUUMANN, IMSKNO, MUMMERY, PKNHAJ.L, PETRUS, ETC. 

The Lac Noir Hotel lakes its name trom a small piece of water 
which is dryin<f up. The only sport to lx‘ hail in it is lishin^ for 
water-heetles. The Matterhorn Hotel” would not he an inajipro- 
priatc title for this estahlishmeiit, since it is to all intents and 
pur]>oscs the Hotel for the Matterhorn. It is the nearest one to the 
summit, and it is the natural base for su]»]>lies. Even those who 
make the Ascent of the Mattcrh(»rn hy the southern route often 
start from the Lac >»oir Hotel, ami j^et to the Col du Lion l»y 
crossing the Hreuiljoch. 

Simultaneously with the jiartial drying uj» of the Lac Noir a new 
lakelet has been formeil on the southern side of the Hiirnli, which 
may, in course of time, gn»w to large dimensions ; and it seems 
probable Unit the f^ac Noir, formerly, was at least partly maintained 
by draijiage from the Furgg (ilacier, >vhich drainage Inis latterly been 
diverted in consequence of the shrinkage of the glacier. The new 
lake is against the lateral moraine on the left kaiik of the Furgg 
(Hacier. A short distance away to the south, the shrinkage of the 
glacier has caused the exposure of a cliff in the Tiiiddle of the ice, 
which formerly was completely <jovered up by it. The surface of the 
glacier at ^this part was always much ««ven (indicating that it was 
,p{^ing over % rugged bed), but it is now seen that it actually passed 
-v • r 
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over a perpendicular cliff, and yet maintained its continuity. These 
two features, — the formation of an entirely new lake, and the demon- 
stration that glaciers can maintain their continuity when passing over 
perpendicular cliffs — have ])arti(‘.ular interest for those who are con- 
cerned in the study of glaciers. 

liy slee])ing at the Lac Noir Hotel, the time occupied on the 
passage of the Theodule Pass (;an l)e abbreviated. Gandeck (see pp. 
153, 158) may be reached in 2J hs, by crossing the lower part of 
the Furgg Glacier. This route meets the ordinary one from Zermatt 
when alx)Ut half the distance to Gandeck has been accomplished, and 
thcnc(rforward the two ways are identical. See Maj) of Matterhorn 
and its Glaciers. Returning from Gandeck to the Lac Noir Hotel 
takes 75 to 80 minutes. 

Rreuil can be reached from tlie Lac Noir Hotel more quickly by 
the Breuiljocll (al)out 10,900 feet) than by the Theodule. To get to 
the Breuiljoch, follow the regular path to the Hiirnli (pji. 139, 145) ; 
go along the lateral moraine on the left bank of the Furgg Glacier 
so long as there 4s a ])ath, and then take to the ice, and make for 
the left hand (or eastern) side of the first small peak on the Furgg 
Grat that is to the E. of the Matterhorn. This little peak has no 
name. It is marked 3357 metres cm the Siegfried Map. The last bit 
before arriving at the Col is a slope, half -rock and half -snow. On 
the Italian side there is first a small bank of snow to descend, fol- 
lowed by a little bit of glacier and ,a gfMul deal of moraine. Tliis is 
succeeded by ordinary grass-slojies, over which one can go anjffcvhere. 
By bearing a little round to the left, the Theodule path can be struck 
almut 35 min. above Breuil ; or an independent track may be made. 
See Map of Matterhorn and its Glaciera. 

The Furgg Grat is the name given to the riilge connecting the 
eastern base of the Matterhorn with the ThetMlule. A short day can 
be ])leasantly occupied by going from the Lac Noir Hotel to the 
Theodule, then following the ar6tf of this ridge to the Breuiljoch, and 
returning vid the Furgg (Racier. This excursion was first brought into 
notice by Mr. J. C. Leman, who took between 3 and 4 houi*s in pass- 
ing from one end of the ridge to the other. It is best to go from E. 
to W., thus having the Matterhorn in view during the wdiole time. 

The Furgg Joch. is upon the W. side of the little peaS'3357, at 
the extreme western end of the Furgg Grat. It was first crossed on 
July 10, 1863, by Mr. F.* Morsheacl with l\ Perm (Perren) and 
Moritz Andenmatten, from Zermatt to Breuil, and the name Matter- 
*joch was proposed for it; but, as this was one of the names already 
applied to the Theodule, another title had to be found, and it was 
christened Furgg Joch on the Siegfried Map. The name Breuiljoch 
was also given officially. The Furgg Joch is sometimes impassable. 
In 1865 T wanted to cross it from S. to N., and found that it was 
not jmssible to descend the northern side. During the two years 
which had elapsed since the first passage, the Furgg (Racier had 
shrunk so much that it was completely severed from the summit of 
the pass. 
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There is at the present time a curious coiifusion amon^ tho guides of the 
Zerin.-itt district as to these two imssos (Breuiljoch^ and Joch). Tho 

Furgg Joch ftlorio is on tho Tart/l and guides when engaged for tho Fiirgg 
Joeh conduct tho tourist over tho Broiiiljoch ! 

Le Grand tour du Grand Mont Cervin. -On Saturday, August 28, 1902, 
Mr. W. E. Davidson with tho guides Josonli INdlingcr and Julius Loohmattor 
made the circuit of the Matterhorn, from tlie Lac Noir Hotel and hack again, 
i/(i tho Col Tournaiiehc, tho TcHo and Col du IJon, and tho Breiiiljoeh. The 
round occupied 11 hs. actual walking. On the same day, tho Hon. Oerald 
Fitz Gerald with tho two Clrich Aimers, father and son, made the same tour, in 
the roHfrort/ dirtrtwii. Tho two parties mot on tho ridgo between the T6tc du 
Lion and tho Col Tournanche at alK)ut !(' a.in. 

These and other excursions can lie made from tlie Lac Noir»Hotel, 
but its great excursion is the Ascent of the Matterhorn. The northern 
or Zermatt route is the popular one, and nearly all of those who go 
by it eitlier start from, or must pjuss, the l^ac Noir Hotel. In the 
Fifth Ktlition of Scntmhlcs amonf/st the Alps the ascents which had 
been made of the Matterhorn were tabulated down to the end of 
IS79, and it appeared that those imulc from Zermatt and ba(‘k to 
Zermatt were as compared with those nuule from Breuil and back to 
Breuil about six to one. The disproportion has become, perhai>s, greater. 

The route now followed for the Ascent of the Matterhorn from 
Zermatt is the same as that which was taken upon the first ascent, 
with the excei^tions which will lie pointed out. 'riiere are notv tiro 
paths from Zermatt to the Lac Noir Hotel. I’pon the iirst ascent the 
obi, ot; more northern, path was follotved. Tlie other path and the 
Hotel tvere not then in existence. From the Hotel to the Hdrnli 
ridge tlie iiresent way is the same as that which was takeTi on the 
first a.scent, but in 1805 there was mostly a track (not a path) and 
in .some ]ilaces not even a triutk. On the Hdrnli ridge there was 
no track in 180r>, but now’ there is a jmth. The cahane on the 

Hiirnli ridge (see ji. 80) is a little .short of the place where the real 

Matterhorn begins to ri.se. A large part of those who make the 
ascent from Zermatt u.se this eubane as a .starting 'jioint, in which 
tlicy perha[is make a mistake, as the .small amount that is gained 
in time does not compen.sate for the weariness of getting througli a 

night in .such a place, under the usual conditions. 

In jiassing from the end of the Hdrnli ridge on to the actual 
peak, the exact ledges are traversed over which I myself led on the 
Iirst ascent, and the track presently j)as.ses close to the spot w’here 
my tent w'as placed on July L3-14, 1865.* In 1874, 1876, and 1892, 

1 visited the tent-platform w'hich wa.s made here. In the tw’o former 
years the wall of stones which w'a.s built around it was still standing, 
and my initials were to be seen on the rock liehind ; but in 1892 1 
found it difttcult to recognise the spot. By natural decay, the jilat- 
forin was nearly obliterated, and the inscriljcd rock had fallen down. 

8o long back as 1874 there was a strongly marked track u^i the 
East Face as far as the cahane wdiich was first erected (see p. 79), 
and little piles of stone;}, placed in promiiient situations, pointed out 
the way, even to the dullest person. J\ie route taken now-a-days 
at this part goes rather closer to the ardte of the North-East ridge 
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than we went, in 1865. We ixire more away on to the East Face, 
and proceeded more ^directly towards the * shoulder* at the foot of 
the final peak. At the top of the ‘shoulder’ we went to the right, 
on to the northern side (see pp. 59-60), to turn the nearly perpen- 
dicular cliff which rose in front. Now, the usual way is to climb 
directly upwards by aid of fixed ropes and chains. The time occupied 
upon ascents is very variable. Those who start from the cahane on 
the Hdrnli ridge are usually able to get i)ac;k to Zermatt the same 
evening, if they wish. Some, however, are not so fortunate. For 
tariff see Appendix D. 

Most ascents are made in the latter part of duly, August and 
September. Signor Vittorio Sella was the first to succeed in an 
Ascent in Winter. 

“Accompanied by J.-A. and Louis Carrel he left Breuil at 11 p.m. on 
March 16, 1882, the night being very fine. The (llacicr du Lion was gained 
just before 3 a.m., the snow near it being in a very powdery condition, and 
the Col du Lion reached at 6 a.m., the party up to this point having walked 
by lantern-light. The rocks were then attacked, and, says Signor Sella, ‘no 
extraordinary difficulty ’ was encountered, so that at 10 a.m. the party reached 
the Pic Tyndall and halted for breakfast. The passage of the ridge ” (/.#*. the 
southern shoulder) “was somewhat awkward, but the rocks of the final peak 
were free from snow, and the summit was gained at 2 p.m. The air was 
perfectly still and the view cloudless. . .'After a short halt the descent of 
the Zermatt face was commenced, hardly any snow being found on the ar^te. 
This side of the mountain was already in shade, but the way was fairly easy 
until after the” (northern) “shoulder was passed. From that point numerous 
serious difficulties had to be overcome. . . The Swiss hut was reached at 7.80 
p.m., and after a very uncomfortable night Zermatt gained the next day. . . 
Signor Sella states that he suffered scarcely at all from the cold, save near 
the Glacier du Lion .” — Alpine Journal ^ vol. x, p. 494. 

This remarkable Winter Ascent was actually effected in less time than 
is frequently occupied on summer ones. 

The Southern or Breuil route, though it has been largely ‘ facili- 
tated,’ still remains a more diflicult route than the Zermatt or North- 
ern one. Up to the top of the southern ‘shoulder’ there is only one 
way that can be regarded as the established route on the southern 
side,' but there are three ways up the final 500 feet. 

1. The route originally taken by .To;m- Antoine Carrel upon the first ascent 
on the Italian side (see pj^. 78-4). So far as I am aware this has only been 
used on throe subsequent occasions. Mr. F. C. Grove went by it in 1867 (see 
pp. 76-7) and in 1895 Carrel’s ascent was repeated by Mr. W. E. Davidson, 
with Christian Klucker and Daniel M:viuignaz. All of the }>arty considered 
the passage of the Zrnutt face excessively difficult, and are of opinion that 
this route is beyond all comparison harder than any of the otners up the 
mountain, with all of which (except the lower part of Penhall’s route) both 
Mr. Davidson or his guides are iJorsomilly actpuiinted. Capt. J. P. Farrar, 
in 1903, also followed Carrel’s route. 2. The route which was discovered by 
J.-J. and J.-P. Majiuignaz (see pp. 77-8). This leads very directly towards 
the summit, and is largely provided with rope. 3. Another way which was 
discovered in July, 1887, by J.-B. Mac^uignaz, J.-B. Perruquet, and J. Aymonod, 
which goes diagonally up the precipice facing Breuil, to the E. of route 2. 

1 Some variations have been made below’ the Col du Lion, but the regular w’ay to 
the Col is up the ' little ’ and the ‘'great staircase,* and by skirting^ the base of the 
cliffs of the TCte du Lion. Sec pp. 23, etc. 
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The main peak of the Matterhorn on the . Italian side is now 
festooned with rope from the toj) down to the Col du Lion, and 
several hundred feet are even lixed along the base of the dills of 
the T6te du Lion ! Altogether there cannot I think be less than 
1200 feet of fixeil rope at one part or another. Notwithstanding the 
assistance this affords, comparatively few ascents are made on the 
Italian side. 

There is, besides, what is called the Zmutt route, that was first 
used by Messrs. Mummery, Penhall, and liaumann (see pp. 84, 85), 
leading from the upper end of the Zmutt Glacier up tlie long snow- 
slope whicii is a prominent feature of the north-west side of the 
Matterliom. The top of this slope is shewn on the right of tlie 
diagram on p. 69, and on the left of the Illustration on p. 160. 
This snow-slope atibnls an easy way up to a very considerable eleva- 
tion. The top of it is nearly on a level with the * Great Tower ’ on 
the south-east ridge.' At its u])per end there are some prominent 
pinnacles which are not easy to jiass; but, after that, the ascent of 
the rocks above does not present unusual difliculties. The face of 
the ]Matterhorn between the Penhall couloir and the Col du Lion 
is almost incessantly raked by falling stones, and the couloir affords 
a natural path for the descent of a great many of them.^ Though 
the snow-ridge is free from this objection, there are loose rocks on 
th^ arete aliove, wliieh require care in handling. No ascent was 
made Again, 1 lielieve, by this way until 1894. Since then this 
route has lieen used occasionally, but it is not likely that it will be 
traversed frequently, as it is circuitous, and tourists, like trade, drift 
into the easiest channels.^ 

Lastly, a very daring attempt to ascend the Matterhorn by the 
Furgg ridge (the rather ill -defined ridge which leals down to the 
Fiirgg Grat) was made in August 1S9$I, by Signor (biido Key, with 
the guides Antoine Jind Daniel Maqnignaz. Signor Hey says. “I 
consider niy tour as an exploration. I cannot call it an ascent.^' 
See the 4th Edition of this Uuidc, p. 207, and the Alpine Journal^ 
vol. XX, ]>p. 17-20. 

1 See the outline upon paf^e 183, in which A marks the Summit; B,' the southern 
‘shoukler’; C» the ‘(Jreat Tower’; D, the Col du Lion; E, Penhall’s couloir; F, F, the 
Zmutt snow-rid^c ; G, G> the Ticfenmatten Claeier ; H, a feeder of the Tiefenniatten 
(jlocicr ; K, K, Pcnhairs routes ; L, L, Miiniiner}'’8 route. 

3 This comer was the scene of the mail prank which is mentioned in the note at 
the foot of p. 85. 

3 Of the three amateurs ami six amides w'ho were concerned in the first ascents of 
the Zmutt side of the Matterhorn six tiave perished. 1. Ferdinand Imseni; was 
killed by an avalanche on Monte Rosa, Aug. 8, 1881. See p. 172. 2. Johann Pctnis 

was killed on the Ai^. Blanche de Peuteret, July, 1882. Cause of ac;cidcnt is unknown. 
See Guide to Chamonix, pp. 58-9. 3. Mr. W. Penhall was killed by an avalanche on 

Aug. 4, 1882, near Grindelwald. 4. Mis J. Baumann disappeared in South Africa at 
the end of 1800 or be^nning of 1891. 5. Mr. A. F. Mummery di8apT)eared on Nangra 

Parbat in Aug. 1895. 6. Emile Key slipped while descending the Aig. du Udant, on 

Aug. 24, 1895, and was killed on the spot. See Guide to Chanumix, pp. C3-4. 

Three others who were concerned with the southern side of the Matterhorn have 
also come to premature ends,^ namely Dr. Tyndall and his guide Bennen, and J.-J. 
Maiiuignaz. The sad death of Dr. Tyndall will remembered by all. Bennen was 
smothered by an avalanche on the Haut de Cry, Mb. 28, 1864. See Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, Appendix A ; and J.-J. Maquignoz disappeared on Mont Blanc in Aug. 1890. 
See Quill to pp. 00-1. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

ON THE VALLEY OF SAAS (SAAS THAL). 


EXPLANATIONS — A YEAR OF AVALANCHES — STALDEN — EISTEN — 
HUTKGUKN— lULEN— SAAS (IM ORUND)-— EXCLUSIONS FROM SAAS 
— ALMAOELL— -PASSES TO ANTRONA AND THE SIMPLON ROAD— 
MATTMAUKSEE AND MATTMARK HOTEL— THE BLAUENSTEIN — 
MONTE MORO PASS— MACUONAOA— THE MONDELLI PASS— SAAS- 
F^E — EXCURSIONS FROM SAAS-FKE— THE WEISSMIES HOTEL- 
EXCURSIONS FROM IT— HOW TO GET HOME. 

Formerly when one hspoke of Saas tlie village was meant which now 
is called sometiincs Saas im (h'uiul and sometimes im (Jrund. Tlie 
hamlet of Fee (774 feet alH)ve Satvs), which formerly was invariahly 
calle<l Fee, is now almost universally called Saas-Fee.^ At present, 
if one asks for Saas, the natives will perhaps answer enciuirinf^ly 
‘ im (irund ? ’ hein^ in doubt whether the real, ori^^dnal Saas or the 
upstart Saas- Fee is meant. Im Orund may be translated ^at the 
Iwttom,’ or ‘at the lowest part.’ Saas-Fee means ‘Fairy Saas.’ 

The Saas Thai extemls from Stalden to the Monte Moro Pass. [For 
Stalden, see chap, vii.] The lower part of the valley, from Stalden 
to Saas (im Grund), is extremely picturesrpie, and is fairly j»opulated ; 
but the ui>i)er jiortion of the valley, from Almagell to the Monte 
Moro, is sterile and naked, and in ail probability has never had a 
permanent jmpiilation. The few chfilets which are found there are 
not tenanted in winter. The valley in ^(eneral is rather especially 
liable to .snow - avabanches. Kuppeii says that, ‘according to the 
chronicle writers,’ 1741 was ‘a year of avalanches,’ and refers [p. 
fiJI] to the case of a woman who was swept away by one, and lay 
for 100 hours buried under the snow. Me could hear ])eQ{)le digging, 
and even listen to them speaking, but they could not detect lier 
smotbered cries. At last, she and her spinning-wheel were found 
and saved. The way up the valley is liable to be interruiited even 
in summer or autumn when newly- fallen snow is melting quickly. 
This happened on Get. 1, 1S96, when the path was cut in several 
places by boulders that were brought down' by tJie rapid liquefaction 

1 De Saussure si)eaks (§ 2222] of the VaUey of Saw. Prof. J. D. Forbes in his Travelm 
[pp. 3.')0-54] mentions Saas and F^e. Both places are referred to under these names in 
the 1854 ed. of Murray's Jlatulbook, and in Ball's (JiiiiUt to tfie Wedern Alpa^ in 1863. 
But in Sheet xxiii of the Carte Dufoiir, published in 1862, Saas is callcrl im Orund, 
thoii((h F^e remains F^c; and in the Siegfried Map the nomenclature continues the 
same. 

2 It is stated in Dio Choonik de* Thales Sans, by Pot?r Joseph Kuppen, Sion, 1861, 
that the population of the four Gomiiiuncs Altnagell, Balen, V6e and Orund amounted 
to 801 persons in 18.50. At the census of 1888 it hi^ increased to 1000. According to 
Ruppen, Durgeigcr was the most common family name in the Valley. 
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of a heavy fall which hail occurred on the previous day. The women 
of tlie Saas Thai are famed for their strength. In 1894 I saw some 
of them carrying full-^ized doors on their backs, up the valley, for 
the new hotels at Saas-F<^*e; and I was told that the large mirrors 
which can be seen in those establishments had been transported from 
Stalden in a similar fashion. 

The ])ath from Stalden to Saas is a good mule-path all the way. 
liough carts are used by^the natives at some phices, but the route is 
nowhere fit for carnages. Walking time from Stalden to Saas is alx)ut 
3 hs. 15 min. ; returning 24 hs. yiie path was much irnproveil in 1899. 


Ascendintf. 

min. 

Descending. 

min, 

Stalden to Eisten 

. 65 

Saas (im Grundy to Balen . 

. 35 

Eisten to Huteggen 

. 3.5 

Balen to Huteggen 

. 40 

Ilutoggon to Balen (Ahallu) 

. 60 

Huteggen to Eisten . 

. 25 

Ikdcn to Sa£is (im Gnmd) . 

. 45 

Eisten to Shilden 

. 50 

Tohil . 3 hs. 

25 min. 

Total . 2 hs. 30 min. 


The path from Stalden to Saas crosses the Railway at the Station ; 
and descends in 3 min. to a 1)old bridge thrown across the Matter- 
visp. (lood views from this bridge lK)th up and down the valley. 

Very shortly after passing it, the path divides. Take the one to 

the left, with telegrapli jK)sts. [The other path leads to the Hannig 
Alp. See chap, vii.] It at once commences to rise steeply, on the 
left bank of the valley, and soon attains a great elevation above the 
Saaservisp. The village seen on the other side of the valley, nearly 

in front, is Staldenried, 34(58 feet,* 1057 metics; pop. 284. Look 

back occasionally at the mountains on the N. side of the Rhone 
Valley. The prominent, j^yramidal i)eak is the Bietschhorn, 12,969 
feet, 3953 metres. At aliout 35 min. from Stalden the path is 
carrietl for a short distance along the face of a clill’, on a shelf cut 
in the rock ; and in 30 min. more arrives at the village of 

Eisten, 3557 feet, 1084 mbtres ; pop. 250. Post. This village was 
formerly united with Stalden, but it now forms a separate (*ommune. 
It is the alMj<le of a number of (hiides, wlio are seldom at home during 
the season. For their names see Appendix G. The church, which oc- 
cu[)ies n prominent position, was completed in 1897. The path up 
the valley still (lontiiiues on the left bank, ami in 35 min. reaidies 

Huteggen, 4088 feet, 1246 metres, where there is a small Hotel- 
Restaurant by the wayside, which is the onhj inn between Stalden 
and Saas. A i)ath leading acToss country to St. Nicholas vk% the 
Hannig Alp starts on the N. side of Huteggen ; and about 200 yards 
south of the hamlet another one goes away through forest to the 
chfilets of Schweiben, 5581 feet, 1701 metres, whence one can cross 
the Ferrichlucke or the Gal)elhom Pass to St. Nicholas. [See chap, 
vii.] Six or seven min. south of Huteggen the path up the Saas Thai 
crosses to the right bank of the valley, by a fine, stone bridge, con- 
slfucted in 1896. Notice the manner in which the rocks here have 
been hollowed by the torrent. The way continues on the right bank 
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for about 25 min., and then recrosses to the left bank. In about 20 
min. more it passes the churcli of ^ 

Balen (Aballa), 4984 feet, 1510 mhtres ; pop. 172; a Commune 
composed of several handets, situated upon nearly level ground ; and 
in 3 min. more again goes over to the right bankf and continues 



TO MONTE MORO 

F.NVIKUNS OF SAAB. 


Upon that side until Saas. Upon approaching that place, the bottom 
of the valley opens out, and jiil’ords tlie largest expanse of flat grazing*^ 
ground in the district. 

Saas, or Saas im Grund, or im Grund, 5125 feet, 1562 Tn^tres ; pop. 
429. Post and Telegraph. Hotel.— Hotel -Pension Monte Moko, 
quite at the southern end of the village, Saas is pleasantly situated, 
and is increasing in public favour, though tlie great pe«aks are not 
visible from the village. It was formerly a starting-i)oint for a large 
number of excursions, but tlie Weissmies Hotel has become the nat#al 
base for .some of those towards the Eastr^and Saas-Fee for most of 
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those on the West. Alinagell also, as it now possesses an inn, is 
avai}a])]e for tlie Anti^pna and Zwischl>ergen passes, and for various 
ascents. Haas, however, remains the starting-point fen the easiest 
from the Haas Thai to'tlie Simplon Hoad, which is by the 

Simeli Pass, 9934 foot, 3028 metroH,*?nd the Mattwald Alp, past the S.E. 
side of the Mattwaldhorn, 10,673 feet, 3253 mhtres, into the Gamscr Thai. 
After descending some snow-beds on the northern side of the Pass, the head 
of the Valley is rounded to remount to the 

Sirwolten Pass, 8740 feet, 2661 metres. The route then descends upon 
the Simplon Koad (which is Hcarcel)ib^3 kils. to the E.), a little above Refuge 
vii, about half-way between the summit of the Simplon and Simpeln. Time 
from Stias to the top of the Simeli Pass is 4J to 5 hs., and thence to the 
Simplon Hospice or Simpeln about 3i hs. The total time cjccupied is about 
the same if the passes are crossed in the reverse direction. 

From the summit of the Simeli Pass one can go down the Gamser Thai 
(also called Nanz Thai or Nanzer Thai) in .5 hs. to the village of Gamsen, 
2192 foot, 668 metres, in the Rhone Valley, 3^ kils. W. of^Brieg. The path 
for most of the way is upon the left bank ; but it crosses to the other side 
just north of the chalets which are marked Mittlenhaus on the Siegfried Map, 
and after a rather steep descent it recrosscs to the left bank and ascends 
for more than 500 feet before the final descent of 3200 feet into the Valley 
of the Rhone begins. There arc no permanent inhabitants in the Nanz Thai. 
On Oct. 13, 1897, 1 went over the Simeli Pass and down the valley without 
seeing man, woman, or child, or animal of any description, on any part of 
the route. 

The principal of the little excursions from Saas are, (1) to the 
Hotel Weissmies, (2) to Haas- Fee, and (3) up the Saas Thai to the 
Monte Moro Pass, (hiides are unnecessary in line weather. For 
other excursi<^s see pp. 190-92, and for Tarif of Excursions from 
Saas see Appendix C. 

(1) There are two ways to the E[otel Weissmies, a small mountain inn 
situated to the N.E. of, and about 3000 feet above SfUis, on a lower slope of 
the Tiaquinhoni. These two paths unite a little alx>ve the chA,lets on the Trift 
Alp, and by either of them the Hotel Weissmies can be gained in 3 hours. 

(2) There are two paths from Saas (im Grund) to Saa8-F4e, one commencing 
nearly opposite to the Hotel Monte Moro, and the other about half a mile to 
its south, at Zenlauoneii (see Plan of Environs of Stuu?). By either route it 
takes 10 to 45 inin. to get to Sjuis-F^c. The great attniction of this spot is 
the magnificent nrqve of the Mischabel, which is one of the finest things of 
its kind in the Zermatt district. For Hotels at and Excursions from Saas- 
Fee, see later. 

(3) To Mattmark See and the Monte Moro Pass. We will toko this first. 

The path up the bottom of the valley continues, on the right bank, 
and leads in almut 35 min. to the village 

Almagell, Alma^l or Almengell, 5509 feet, 1679 mhtres; pop. 190. 
Post. A small inn called Restaurant Pension Poutiknorat, 12 
beds, was opened here in 1896. Fine waterfall. See Appendix G for 
names of Guides. Almagell is near the entrance to the Furggthal, 
at the head of which is the Antrona Pass.' 

I This pass has been known for a very long time. Dr. Schiner says in his Desenp* 
d# t>4p. du SimpUni, p. 166, “on passait autrefois frdquemment par Antrona . . . 
avee Ics chevaux et auires bdtails. On appelait ces passages en 1446 fori vieux 
passages.** 
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The Antrona Pass affords the easiest and quiekest way of getting: from 
the Saas Thai to the Italian Jjakes. Almagell to the summit (93^11 feet, 2844 
mhtres) takes alx)ut 4 hours. Nowhere steep. IVRilos were formerly taken 
over this pass (see note, j). 187), but at the present time they ^nnot cross it, 
altliough they can go within an hour of the top. The summit lies between 
the Latelhorn (10,5t>l feet, 3219 metres, eiisily ascended from this direction) 
and the Jazzihorn, and on it there is an old, roofless cal:)ane which was 
formerly used lus a stiible. The ^^ath on the Italian side at first descends 
steeply," and in about 45 min. passes near the southern side of the little Ijiigo 
di Cingino, 7191 feet, 2192 metres, and presently arrives at the first ch.Mots 
(Alpe C^lingino), 6H63 feet, 2031 metres, in the Val Antrona. The path thence 
to the village of Antronapiana, 2959 feet, fX)2 ln^tros, small hotel, is gcxwl. 
Time from summit about 4 hs. A carriage -road leads from Antronapiana \a) 
Villa d’Ossola Railway Stn., whence one goes (southwards) to the Lake of Orta. 

Antronapiana can also be reached from the Saas Thai by the Ofenthal- 
pass, 9311 feet, 2838 m^trcs, which loads through the Ofenthal (see p. 189), 
and crosses the chain S. of the Jazzihoni, joining the route of the Antrona 
Pass a little below the Alpe Cingino. Time Almiigell to Antronapiana about 
9 hours. 

The Zwischbergen Pass, 10,656 foot, 3248 mHros, at the head of a 8m.all 
valley running towards the E. from Almagell, gi>cs bciweon the Woissnnr‘‘ 
and the P<irtjengrat, and leads by a rather roundabout way to the Simplon 
Hoad. Not often used. Almagell to summit 3^ to 4 hs. Sometimes upon this 
side of the jiass there is little or no snow. On the eastern side, the route 
leads at first over sikjw. and then across the small Ocmcin Alp ({lacier to 
the Val Varia. There jire tracks on each side of the stream at the head of 
this valley, but lower down it there is a path on the left bank vnUf, From 
the summit to (Jondo on the Simjdon Hoad, 6 hours. 

The path up the valley for the Monte Moro Pass continues on 
tile right bank, and in kils. from Almagell passes tlie end of the 
Allalin Glacier, and arrives at tlie Mattmarksee. Motii^e the two 
great, lateral moraines. ‘*The moraine supplies,” says ,J. 1). Forbes 
(Travels, j). 352), “ tlijs) well-known blocks of gabbro, containing Smarag- 
dite, which are recognised so extensively over the plains of Switzer- 
land, and which have no native locality in the Aljis but here. They 
are lirought down by the glacier from the inaccessible heights of the 
Saasgrat, . . so that the rock may probaldy never be found in siftt.” 
This glacier extends to the bottom of and almost across the valley, 
leaving only just room for the stream flowing out of the lake. This 
was reputed to be deej). It is evidently sliallow, find is now almost 
annihilated. The Mattmark Hotel (This is the only inn between 
Amagell — Macugnaga. Persons crossing the Monte Moro Pass, in 
either direction, do well to bring food along with them), 6965 feet, 
2123 metres, is l -kil. south of the southern end of the lake, or 
about kils. from Almagell and in time .about 1 h. 45 min. A 
few hundred yards south of the hotel, and against the path, there is 
the great erratic block called the Blauenstein, which is one of the 
largest boulders in the Alps. 

According to Charpenticr (Emil mr Jen Obniers), who quotes Vonotz and 
does not seom to have seen the boulder himself, it measures 68 feet (French?) 
long, 57 broad, and 63 high, and contains 244,000 cubic foot. I think these 
dimensir>ns are in excess of the truth. The calculation of its volume is 
erroneous, as allowance is not made for the roqading f)f the angles. Char- 
pen tier says th^t it was deposited at this place by the Schwarzonbeigg Glacier 
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it 

in 1818, and that in 1821 there were old men living at Saas who hod heard 
their futherH say that thcj' had seen it ii[)on the back of the glacier. 

The end of the Schwarzenhergg (llacier is now a kilometre from 
the boulder, and is the next ohj'ict of interest on the way. A mile 
south of the Mattniark Hotel, one passes some chillets at the Distel 
Alp, 7120 feet, 2170 metres, which are the last on this side of the 
pass [The Ofenthal, at the head of which is the Ofenthalpass to 
Antronapiana, Teads away hence to the E.]. The path now steepens, 
and in 2 kils. arrives at Thallihoden, 8189 feet, 2496 metres, at the 
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end of the glacier of that name. Mules stop here, and the rest of the 
way to the suiuinit of the pns.s (which as the crow flies is distant 
1,^ kil.) is generally over snow lying between the Thiilliboden Glac. 
on the E., and the Seewineiig (Jlac. on the \V. The scenery here 
is desolate, hut on arriving at the Col (Monte Moro, or Passo del 
Moro), 9.390 feet, 2862 nibtres, one is rewarded with a superb' view 
of the Italian side of Monte llosa. The immediate summit of the 
pass is shelterless. Protection can be obtained during bad weather 
by descending a short distance on the southern side. From Mattmark 
Hotel to the summit reckon 2| to .3 hs. From the summit to Matt- 
mark can be accomplished in 1 h. 30 min. 
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Upon cominencinj^ the descent into Italy, the route leads at first 
over snow-beds and then by rocky ground, towards the S.S.W., as 
far as the chalets of Ualkerne, 6894 feet, 2101 metres. It then goes 
S.S.E., and descends rather more rapidly (princiiially through forest) 
into the Val Anzasca, which it joins at Pratti, one of the hamlets 
of Macugnaga, 3937 feet, 1200 metres. Hotels. — Hotel Monte Mouo 
(moderate prices), Hotel Monte Hosa. The descent from the summit 
to Macugnaga occupies about 2| hs. ; from Macugna^ to summit is 
a little less than 4 hs. For the head of the Val Anzasca, and route 
from Zermatt by the New Weissthor, see chap. x. 

[There is another way from the Sjuis Th.*il to the Val Anvsasca by the Mondelli 
Pass, 93*21 feet, 2841 mfctrcs. This diverges from the Monte Moro route at 
Thiillibodcn, crosses the chain alnnit mid-way between the Jtxlorhorn and Pizo 
d’Antigine, and descends S.E. to Mondelli and a little farther on to Prequar- 
tera, in the Val Anzasca, about 7 kils. below Macugmiga.]^ 

I return now across the Monte Moro Pass to speak of the excur- 
sions from Saas-F(^e and tlie Weissmies Hotel. Saas-Fee, 5899 feet, 
1798 mbtres; pop. 280. Hotels.— (IRANI) Hotel Saas-Fee ; (Iuand 
Hotel Hkllevuk ; Ukand Hotel du Dom ; Hotel-Pension Saas- 
FfiE. Tailor, Shoemaker, Jicstaurant, and Hazar Supersaxo (plioto- 
graphs, lK)oks, ice-axes, etc.). The large church was completed in 
189b. 

Siias-Fce cannot be seen from im Grund or from the bottom of 
the Saas Thai. It is situated in a lateral valley (at some height 
above the main one), whicb leads towards the West to the foot of 
the Miscliabelhbrner. The Fee basin is surroiindeil by the Allaliii- 
horn, Alphubel, Tiischhorn, and Dorn, and those groat mountains 
form a sort of cirque^ at the end of the valley. The distance of the 
village from the summit of the Dom is about miles, and the 
difference of level is about 9000 foot. l*rocipitous cliffs and line glaciers 
bound the head of the basin, while down below, “embosomed in this 
imposing scene of desolation and solitude is the sweetest i)astoral 
valley that ever (iod created or man enjoyed. The pasture grounds 
are rich and well - watered, the grass is of the freshest green.” — Mi\ 
Justice Wills. 

I’his (the eastern) side of the Mischal)clh«)rner is much moro striking than 
the western one, facing the Nicolai Thai, .and is better seen ; but to thoroughly 
appreciate the proportions of these noble mountains one must get higher 
than the bottom (d' the valley of S.aas-Fco. In the immediate neighbourhood, 
the Egginerhorn, 11,080 feet, 3377 metros (about 4? hs. ascending, 2 ^ 
descending), tyid the Mittaghorn, 10,328 feet, 3148 metres (about 3^ hs. 
ascending), are favourite points of view. The Eg£duerg[rat from the Mitbig- 
horn to the Egginerhorn, keeping on the crest of the ridge the whole way, is 
a good climb. On the opiwsitc side of the Saas Thai (to the E., N.E., and 
S.E. of im Grund) the positions are oven better, and are numerous. 

. 1 De Saussure refers (vol. iv, p. 387) to the strength of the women in the valleys 

around Monte Rosa. “ I will give a notion of their strength,” he says. “ I had made 
up at M.acugnaga an extremely heavy box of minerals, and askwl my host if he could 
find a man who would carry it to Vanzon” IVanzonc], “wlience it might he sent to 
Geneva. He answered quite seriously that there wasn’t a man in the district who 
could carry such a burden such a distance ; but that if it was all the same to me to 
have a woman, he could easily find one who would carry; it willingly, and it is the fact 
that two were sufficient to carry a mule-load.” 
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Tho principal a4icentB madif from Saas-F^ are thoHO of the Bajtfrinhom, 
Ulrichshoni, Nadelhorn, Sl^ji-ljcn/Rpit/o, Dom, Tiischhom, Alphubel and Allalin- 
horn. Those of tho Dom and 'J'uschhoni are effected more easily from other 
directions, and this side of those i)eak8 luis been condemned, from tho frequency 
of falling stones. See p. 1*20. The principal paSBOB from Saa8-F4e are the 
Ried Pass (to St. Nicholas), tho Nadoljoch and Domjoch (to lianda), and 
tho Mischaboljoch, Alphuboljoch and the Fdojoch (to the Tiisch valley and 
Zermatt). J^t is better to take the thrho latter in the reverse direction. One 
of the nicest little walks from Saas-Fee is through forest to Almogell, by 
the track marked on the Pllfti on page 1S6. In shade the whole way; fine 
examples of mouiotinees near Smi.S'F^e. On arriving opposite to Almagell, 
cros.s the bridge, and return down the right bank of the Saas Thai to 
Zenlauonen or im Grund, and back home by one of tho usual paths. Tho 
same walk may bo extended to Mattmark and the Hlauenstcin (which will take, 
going, .about 2 hs. 20 min.) ; or it may l>e continued to the top of the Monte 
Moro Pass, without undue fatigue. 

Tho Tarif of excursions from »Siias embraces some which are made from Saa.s 
and others which belong properly to Siias-Fee. No distinction is made. Sec 
Appendix C. For Guides see Appendix G. Tho Season at Saas-Fde closes 
earlier than at Zermatt. By tho end of September the place, sometimes, is 
almost or quite deserted. 

TJic Weissmies Hotel (about 812.5 feet) is a little inn (opened in 
1894 by the proprietor of the Hotel Monte Moro at Saas) placed in 
an excellent iiosition as a ]>oint of view, intended to facilittate the 
ascents of the Fletsclihorii, Laquinhorn and Weissmies, and the passage 
of the Uossboden Pass, Fletsclijoch and Laquinjoch. The view from 
it is very extensive, and embraces the whole of the Italian side of 
Monte Rosa as far as the Col de la Loccie, the whole of the range 
of the Mischaliel, and (near at hand) the Fletschhorn, Laquinhorn and 
Weissmies. TJie very highest point of the Fletschhorn is not visible, 
and not much of the Oberland can Ihj seen. 

Tho FletBChhom, 13,127 foot, 4001 metres, is tho most northern of three con- 
siderable pOtT-ks on the eastern side of the Valley of Saas. They are all com- 
paratively easy of access, and all h.ave been ascended from several »Iirocti(ms. 
Whether the Fletschhorn is mounted from the W. or S. tho time occupied 
will be nearly tho same. Ascending, about .5 hs. ; descending, 3 hs. The 
Laquinhorn, 13,140 feet, 400.5 mbtres, is only P, kil. 8. of the Fletschhorn. 
Ascending, 4^ to 5 hs. I am informed that a descent has been effected from 
the summit to Siias in 3 hs. The Weissmies, 13,22.5 feet, 4031 metres, is 
kils. 8. of tho Liiquinhom. From tho Hotel to the top occupies about 5 hs. 
Tho descent may be made in 2J to 3 hours. 

Tho Rossboden Pass, about 10,800 feet, is the easiest of the three ways 
of getting from the Weissmies Hotel to the Simplon Road. From tho Hotel 
to the top takes 4 hs. .and from tho top to Kggon (2 kils. above Simpeln) al)Out 
3.J hs. This pass appears to have been known for a long tinie. In 1833, a 
description of a passage of it was published at Geneva, entitled rmsape du 
lioth-fm'ii, p.ar Marc Viridot. Tho author set out from Saas at 6 a.m., on 
Aug. 1, 1833, with li couple of young friends and the Innkeeper, Moritz 
Zurbrucken. Two of tho party had batons, M. Viridot c.aiTied an umbrella, 
and the fourth had no support. They wore without rope or ice-axe, and 
experienced some of tho vicissitudes which are usual, when tnaversing glaciers, 
under ''such circumstances. M. Viridot advises his readers not to cross tho 
Roth-horn (Rossboden Pass), and concludes by saying, “but if you mfl try 
this journey, muuis-toi de guides^ de egrdesy et de hdtons ferris,’* Good advice. 
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ThoF netschjoch, (tho noxt i>a.<4s in onlor, proceeding from N. to S.). 
12,051 foot, 3t)73 metros, loads hotwoon tho Flotsc|)horn and J^aqiiinhorii tt 
the Simplon Road. Its piissago sooms to have boon first effected by Messrs 
Jiicomb and Ohater with Christian Michel and Petor Baiimann in l863. No* 
reconunonded. Tho La^uinjoch, 11,473 feet, 3497 metres, between th( 
l^(piiidiorii and Woissmios (also loiiciing to tho Simplon Road) is more 
practical. It takes about 21 hs. from tho Hotel to tho top of tho pass, am 
4 to 5 hs. from the top hi Simpoln. * . 

And now, How are you going to get })ack? Perhaps time is uj) 
or money running short? Then return the way you came, for it if 
the «iuickest and cheapest route. Hut if anything is left return bj 
Bern,^ — saunter on tlie Catheelral Platform, and then feed the Bears 
Dine lei.surely at tlic Butfet in the Station (reasonable prices) ; take 
your seat in. good iinie in a through caiTiage to Calais (by the Dellc 
route), 2 and go to slee]), — knowing that the Douaniers at Belfort wil 
be sure to wake you up aliout mulnight. After that, you can g( 
to sleep again, and dream of Home, sweet Home ! 

1 Kern can be rt*afhe<l most quh'klt/ from Zermatt }>y taking train to Visp, thonci 
travelling via Lausanne and Fribourg ; but a i>erson who is so happy as to be free froii 
baggage tmi got to Kern from Zermatt more economically >).\' walking from Lou^hi 
(Sustc or Souste) to Leukerbad, and over the Gemini Pass. See p. FM), and Plan oi 
p. 97. 

2 One of the advantages of this route is that luggage registered to London is no 
examincMl in France^ or until it arrives at the Station to which it was registered froii 
Rem. 



APPENDIX 


A. — ‘TARIF’ OF ExcuiisiONS from ST. NICHOLAS. 




Guides. 

Porters. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

Ascont of the Balfrinhom 

25 

20 

do. 

Brunnegghom 

40 

25 

do. 

Grabenhom 

. 25 

15 

do. 

Nadelhom 

.35 

20 

do. 

do. descending to Saas 

45 

25 

do. 

do. descending to Banda . 

40 

20 

do. 

Bothhom(Jungthal) .... 

15 

10 

do. 

Schwarzbom 

15 

10 

do. 

Sparrenhom 

15 

10 

do. 

Ulrichshom 

.30 

20 

Over the Balfrin Glacier to Saas .... 

20 

15 

By the Hannig Pass to Saas-F4e .... 

15 

10 

do. Jung Pass to Gruben 

15 

10 

do. Bied Pass to Saas-F4e 

30 

20 


B. — ‘TARIF’ OF ExotTKsioNs from 

RANDA. 


Ascent of the Bieshom 

. 50 

30 

do. 

Brunnegghom 

45 

30 

do. 

Dom 

t)0 

40 

do. 

do. by the Domjoch .... 

80 

50 

flo. 

Durrenhom 

30 

20 

do. 

Grosse Kastel 

20 

15 

do. 

Hohberghom 

30 

20 

do. 

Sudlenspitz . .... 

80 

40 

<lo. 

Taschhom 

60 

40 

do. 

Weisshom 

80 

45 

To the Dom Cabane 

20 

15 

(io. Weisshom Cabane 

20 

*15 

By the Biesjoch to Gruben 

40 

25 

do. 

do. Zinal 

45 

25 

do. Nadeljoch to Saas-Fee 

45 

30 

do. Schallijoch (Schallenjoch) toZinal 

50 

30 


* C.— ‘TARIF’ 

Over the Dom to Banda 
Ascent of the Allalinhom . 


OF Excursions f 


ROM SAAS. 


100 

•an 


70 

15 


JV. R -“This tarif shonld he ]K)Htcd in all mountain hotels in the Canton Valais, and in 
the Cahunes. 

Refore cn^a<ifing Guides or Porters, it is desirable to have a clear understanding whether 
the ajrreed price includes return. If a nifyht is passed in a cahaiio the prices quoted in 
the 7'ar\f do not apply. ' 

O 
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Tanf of Exmirsiom from Saa^. 


A.scent of the AlmagelUiom 

do. Alphubel, by the Alphubeljoch 
do. do. do. Mischabeljoch 

do. BalMnbom .... 

do. Egginerbom .... 

do. » Fletschhom .... 

do. ' Joderhom .... 

do. Latelhom . ^ . 

do. Laqumhom . . 

do. Mittaghorn .... 

do. do. to Egginerhorn 

do. Nadelbom .... 

do. Fortjeiigrat .... 

do. Bimpdschboni 

do. Sewinenborn .... 

do. Simeliborn .... 

do. Sonnigboni .... 

do. Stellibom 

do. Strablbom .... 

do. Sudlenspitee by East arete . 

do. do. fid the Nadelbom 

do. T&scbbom .... 

d(». Ulricbsbom .... 

do. Weissmies .... 

By the Adler Pass to Zermatt . 
do. Allalin Pass to Zermatt . 
do. Alpbubeljocb to Zermatt 
do. Antrona Pass to Antrona 
do. Domjocb to Banda .... 
do. Feejocb to Zermatt . 
do. Fletscbbom Pass to Simpeln . 
do. Furggen Pass to Antrona 
do. Iliaquinjocb to Simpeln . 
do. Miscbabeljocb to Zermatt 
do. Mondelli Pass to Anzasca 
do. Monte Moro Pass to Macugnaga . 
do. Nadeljocb to Banda 
do. Ofentbal Pass to Antrona 
do. Portjen Pass to Antrona 
do. Bossboden Pass to Simpeln . 
do. Sewinen Pass to Macugnaga . ^ 

do. Sirwolten Pass to Simpeln 
do. Sonnigbom Pass to Antrona . 
do. Zwisebbergen Pass to Gondo . 

To the Aleusser Tburm 


Guides. ‘ I'orters. 
Francs. Francs. 
20 10 

35 25 

40 30 , 

30 20 

20 10 

40 30 

12 10 

10 8 

40 30 

10 8 

40 30 

40* 30 

40 30 

40 30 

10 8 

12 10 

25 15 

20 10 

30 20 

100 70 

90 70 

80 50 

30 20 

40 25 

30 20 

30 20 

30 20 

20 15 

matter for arrangement. 

30 20 

30 20 

20 16 

20 15 

40 30^ 

15 icT 

20 15 

45 30 

15 • iO 

20 15 

20 15 

30 20 

20 15 

, 20 16 

20 15 

, \0 8 
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Guides. 

Porters. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

To tho Almagell Alp . • . 

6 

4 

do. 

Furgg Alp ... 

6 

4 

do. 

Innerer Thunn 

12 

10 

do. 

Mattmark Hotel 

6 

6 

do. 

Wiessmies Hotel, returning same day . 

9 

6 

do. 

Ofenthal 

8 


do. 

Th&Uiboden 

8 

^ 6 

do. 

Trift Alp 

6 

6 

do. 

Triftgrat 

10 

8 


D — ♦TAlilF’ OP Excursions prom ZERMATT. 

Anceiit of tho Allalixihom 

35 

20 

do. do. descondingf to Saas 

•10 

25 

dcj. Alphubel by tho Alphubeljoch 

3.5 

20 

, do. do. doscending' to Saas 

.50 

30 

do. do. by tho Mischabeljoch . 

40 

25 

(\i 

). Breithom from the North 

50 

30 

do. do. from tho South, in oiio day . 

25 

15 

do. do. from tho South, Hicojnrig on the 



Theodulpass 

30 

20 

Ascent of the Breithom from tho South, sleeping on tiie 



Theodulpass, dosconding to Breuil .... 

40 

25 

Ascent of Castor, and back to tho Biffel .... 

35 

20 

do. 

Castor and Pollux, in one day .... 

55 

30 

do. 

do. de.sconding to Gressoney 

50 

35 

do. 

tho Cima di Jazzi from the Biifel 

15 

10 

do. 

do. rl& the Findelen Glacier 

20 

15 

(io. 

Dent Blanche 

80 

45 

do. 

do. dosconding to Ferpecle . 

90 

.50 

do. 

Dent d*Hdrens 

80 

60 

do. 

do. descending to Prerayen 

90 

'70 

* 

Ebihom 

30 

20 

dt. 

Gabelhom, Ober 

70 

40 

do. 

Gabelhom, Unter 

20 

15 

do. 

Gomergrat 

S ' 

8 

do. 

Hohth&ligrat .... 

10 

10 

do. 

Hbinli 

8 


do. 

J&gerhom, from tiie Biffel .... 

30 

20 

Ascent of Klein Matterhorn ( Petit Mont Cervin ) 

15 

10 

do. 

do. sleeping bn the Theodulpass 

25 

15 

do. 

Lyskamm 

100 

60 

do. 

Mominghom .... 

40 

25 

do. 

■m 

Matterhorn 

■4. 

100 

70 
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Tiirif of Emirsu/ns from Zermatt. 


Ascent of Matterhom as far Jis the northern shtnildcrr 

aides. 

rancs. 

t)0 

Porters. 

Francs. 

10 

do. 

do. descending to Breuil 

150 

100 

do. 

do. hy the Zmutt Glacier 

150 

... 

do. 

Mettelhom 

10 

8 

do. 

do. as far the saddle .... 

8 

6 

do. 

Mont Durand (Arbenhom) .... 

30 

20 

do. 

* do. descending to Zinal 

40 

30 

do. 

Monte Rosa, highest point .... 

50 

35 

do. 

do. Ludwigshdhe .... 

40 

25 

do. 

* do. Nordend 

.50 

35 

do. 

do. Parrotspitze 

50 

35 

do. 

do. Signalkuppe ... 

504 

35 

do. 

do. Vincent P 3 rramide 

40 

25 

do. 

ilo. do. dc.scending to Alagna 

00 

40 

do. 

do. Zumsteinspitze .... 

50 

35 

do. 

Plattenhorner (Blattenhdmer) . 

10 

8 

do. 

Pointe de Zinal 

30 

20 . 

do. 

Pollux, and back to the Riffel .... 

30 

20 

do. 

Rimphschhom, from the Allalin Pass 

50 

35 

do. 

do. from the Adler Pass . 

40 

20 

do. 

do. I’rom the Fluh Alp . 

35 

20 

do. 

Rothhom, Ober 

10 

10 

do. 

Rothhom, Unter 

S 

8 

do. 

Rothhom, Zinal 

80 

15 

do. 

d<j. descending to Zinal 

100 

()0 

do. 

Schallhom 

40 

25 

d*>. 

Stockhom . 

15 

12 

do. 

Strahlhom 

30 

20 

do. 

do. descending to Saas .... 

40 

25 

do. 

Taschhom, from the Tasch Alp . 

80 

.50 

do. 

Tete Blanche 

25 

15 . 

do. 

do. descending ttj Prerayen 

iiO 

25 

do. 

do. do. Arolla f»r Ferpecle . 

35 

30 

do. 

Tete du Lion .... 

00 

.50 

do. 

Theodulhom .... 

15 

id" 

do. 

Trifthom 

30 

15 

do. 

Wellenkuppe 

40 

20 

To the B^temps Cabane from tlio Riffelberg (Riffelbaus) 

8 

(> 

do. 

do. from Zermatt .... 

15 

10 

do. 

Findelen Glacier 

0 

C 

do. 

Gomer Glacier 

.3 


do. 

Gk)mer Glacier, and tlirough the stUyws to Uie RifFel 
or Riffel Alp 

12 



Hbhhalm 

5 



Matterhorn Cabane (Hbmli ridge) J 

15 

10 




Tarif of Excursions from Zermatt 
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GuideH. 

PorierM. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

To tbo Biffel Mp Hotel 

4 

4 

do. 

RifFelberg (RiffelhauB) 

5 

5 

do. 

RifFelhoru, from tho Riffel Alp .... 

8 


do. 

do. from tho Riffelhaus .... 

U 

It 

do. 

do. by the nh'tm of the Gtomer Glacier 

•20 


do. 

do. from Zermatt 

10 


da 

Schwarz8ee(liacNoir) 

6 

0 

do. 

Stoclge ( ruiiiH of Cabaiio ) 

15 

10 

do. 

Th^odule, button top of Pass 

10 


do. 

do. lower hotel (Gandegg) .... 

8 


do. 

Trifb Hotel 

8 


<lo. 

Zmutt Glacier 

5 


By the Allalin Pass to Saas 

;J0 

•20 

do. 

Alphubeljoch to Saas 

ao 

‘20 

do. 

Arbenjoch to Zinal 

40 

30 

do. 

Bertol, Col de, to Arolla . . ^ . 

:i0 

*25 

do. 

BouquetinSi Col de, to Arolla .... 

80 

25 

do. 

Cimes Blanches to Fiery 

•25 

15 

do. 

Durand, Col, to Zinal 

85 

25 

do. 

Feejoch to Saas 

80 

20 

do. 

Felil^och to Gressoney 

40 

*25 

do. 

Furggjoch to Breuil .... 

•25 

15 

do. 

Horens Col d*, to Ferpeclc 

80 

•25 

do. 

Jagerjoch to Macugnaga 

40 

30 

do. 

Lysjoch to Alagna 

50 

40 

do. 

do. to Gressoney ... 

45 

80 

do. 

Mischabeljoch to Saas-Grund .... 

85 

25 

do. 

Homing, Col de, to Zinal 

50 

35 

(io. 

Rothhomjoch ti3 Zinal . .... 

40 

80 

do. 

Schwarzthor to Fiery 

•10 

25 

do. 

Sesiajoch to Alagna 

00 

45 

do. 

Theodul Pass (Matterjoch) to Breuil . 

•20 

15 

do. 

Tiefenmattenjoch to Prerayen .... 

40 

25 

do. 

Toumanche, Col de, to Breuil 

40 

25 

do. 

Trift Pass (Triftjoch) to Zinal .... 

85 

*25 

do. 

Valpelline, Col de, to Prerayen .... 

85 

20 

do. 

do. the Col du Hont Bruld. and 




the Col de TEyeque to Mauvoisin 

00 

40 

do. 

Valpelline, Col de, and the Col du Hont Brule to 




Axolla 

30 

25 

do. 

Weissthor, New, to Hacugnaga .... 

35 

25 

do. 

do. Old, to Hacugnaga .... 

40 

30 

do. 

do. Schwarzberg, to Hattmark 

30 

•20 

do. 

Zinal, Col de (Zinaljoch, Col de la Dent Blanche), 




to Zinal 

35 

25 

do. 

Zwillings Pass to Fiery . . 

40 

25 



TAKIF ’ ji’oR Horses and Mules at ZERMAIT. 

Francs. 


*&) the Village Of Filidelte 8 

do. Glacier of Findelen 10 

do. Gorges of the Gomer 5 

do. Gomer Glacier 8 

do. Gomergrat . ll> 

do. do. returning by the Findelen Valley, or eice-m-m . 18 

do. Mettelhom^ . 18 

do. LacNoir (Schwarssee) 10 

do. d»). returning by the Staffelalp, or cUc-vena . 15. 

do. Plattje Gabane 20 

do< Riffelalp 8 

do*. do. returning by the Findelen Valley, or . 10 

do. Biffelberg 10 

do. do. returnin^fby the Findelen Valley, or vm-vmn 12 

<lo. Taschalp 15 

do. Col Theodule, as iar as the moraine 15 

do. do. JUS far as Hotel Gandegg 17 

do. Trift Hotel 15 

do. Village of Zmutt 8 

do. Zmutt Glacier 10 


‘TARIF’ AT ZERMATT for ‘Porteuus a chaise’ (feu man). 


To the VUla^e of Findelen 4 

do. Glacier of Findelen ... 6 

do. Gorges of the Gomer 3 

do. Gomer Glacier 4 

‘ do. Gomergrat ... 8 

do. do. returning by the Findelen Valley ... 10 

do. Mettelhom^ 10 

do. Lac Noir ( Schwarzsee ) 6 

do. do. returning by Staffelalp 8 

do. Plattje Gabane 12 

do. Riffelalp 4 

4p. do. returning by the Findelen Valley .... 6 

do. Riffelberg 6 

do. do. returning }>y the Findelen Valley .... 8 

do. Col Theodule, as far os the Hotel Gandegg .... 10 

do. do. to the summit of the Pass .... 12 

do. do. and across to Breuil .>.... 15 


’ Enq^y should be made whether horses or ^aUea A porteur can go to the top. 



E. — Mountains in and around the Basin of the 
Valley of ZERMATT. 



Height 

Height 

Situation. 

Name of PeoJt. 

in 

in 


Metres. 

Feet. 


Allalinlioni . 

4034 

13,235 

E.S.E.iE. of TaSh; E.N.E. of 



Zormatt ; N.E. of Allalinpass. 

Alphubel 

4207 

13,803 

E.iS. of Tiisch; S. of Mischalwl- 



joch ; N.W. of Alphubel joch. 

ArbenhonL(Mt.Durand) 

3744 

12,284 

W. by N. of Zermatt; E. of Col 



Durand ; W. of Arbenjoch, 

JbugBtbordhoni . 

2974 

9757 

We.st of Shildcn. 

Balfrin (Balenfim) 

3802 

12,473 

B. of Staldeu ; E. of Herbrigen. 

Balxnenhom (Monte 

4324 

14,187 

E. by S. of Lysjoch. m. 

Bosa) 



Barrhom 

3621 

11,880 

W.S.W. of St. Niklaus. 

Bieshom 

4161 

13,652 

W.N.W. of Banda ; W. of Biesjoch. 

Bigerhom 

3180 

10,433 

B.E. of St. Niklaus. 

Breithom . ^ . 

4171 

13,68!) 

South of Zennatt. 

Bnumegghom 

3846 

12,619 

N.W, of lianda ; S.E, of Brunnegg- 



joch. 

Castor .... 

4230 

13,878 

S.S.E. of Zermatt ; S.E. of Zwillings- 

♦ 



pass. 

Cima di Jazzi 

3818 

12,526 

E.S.E. of Zermatt ; S. of the Now 


% 


Weissthor. 

Gima di Roffel 

3645" 

11,959 

N.E. of Cima di Jazzi. 

Dent Blanche 

4364 

14,318 

W. by N. of Zermatt. 

Dent d'H4rens (d’Brin) 

4180 

13,714 

W.S. W. of Zermatt ; E. of Tiofen- 


mattenjoch. 

Dom .... 

4554 

14,941 

E. by S. of Raiida ; N.E. of Zennatt ; 



S. of Nadeljoch. 

Dreizehnenhom . 

3056 

10,026 

W. by S. of Stalden. 

Durchlochhom 

2704 

8872 

East of St. Niklaus. 

Duirenhorn . 

4035 

13,238 

N.E. by E, 4 E, of Riinda ; N. of 



Hohi)crg Pass. 

Eb])iom 

Egginerhom 

3343 

10,968 

W. of Zermatt. 

3377 

11,080 

Between the Feegletschor and the 



. SaasThal. 

Ferrichhom . 

3292 

10,801 

S.E. by E. of St. Niklaus ; S. of 


Ferrichlucke. 

Feztihom 

3249 

10,660 

W. of St. Niklaus. 

Fillarhom . 

3679 

12,070 

S.E. by £. of Zermatt; S. of the 
Old Weissthor. 

Fluchthom . 

3802 

12,473 

N.E. of the Strahlhorn. 

Flnhhom 

3318 

10,886 

E. of Zermatt ; W. of Langenfiuh- 



pass, * 

1 Furggen, Gr. 

2820 

9252 

E.S.E. of GrKchen. 



200 Mountains in and around the Basin of the Valley of Z&nmit. 


Name of Peak. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

< 

Situation. 

Furggen, El. 

2650 

8691 

FI. ^ S. of (Irachcn. 

Furgg-grat . 

3498 

11,477 

Hotween the siinmiit of the Theodul- 
pa.ss and the Matterhorn. 

Furggwanghohi . 

3163 

10,3/7 

W.N.W. of St. Niklaua; N. of 
Jungpass. 

Getschunghom . 

2800 

9383 

W. of 3'iisch. 

Gabelhom . 

3135 

10,276 

K. ^ S. of St. NikUius. 

Gabelhonii Ober . 

i073 

13,363 

W.N.W. of Zennatt. 

Gabelhom, Unter 

3398 

11,149 

W. l»y N. of Zermatt. 

Galenhom . 

:«<)0 

11,021 

F]. of Hori>rigen ; N. of GalenpasA 

Gemshom 

i 

'i 

N.W. of Sfiaa-Fi^e ; E.N.E. of the 
Ulrichshorn. 

Gomergrat . 

3136 

10,289 

North side of the Gorner Glacier. 

Grabenhom . 

3375 

11,072 

E.S.F:. of Uanda. 

Gugel .... 

2707 

8882 

E.N.E. of the Riffelhaus. 

Hohberghom 

4226 

13,865 

E.N.E. of Raridci ; S. of Hohberg- 
))ass. 

Hohthaligrat 

3289 

10,791 

S.E. by E. of Zermatt, 

Hohwdnghom 

3182 

11,424 

W. of Zermatt ; N. side of Zmutt 
Glacier. 

Homli .... 

2893 

9192 

S. W. J W. of Zermatt. 

Jagerhom 

3975 

13,012 

S.Fi by E. of Zerimitt ; N. of Jager- 
jecli. 

Leiterspitz . 

3218 

10,558 

E. by N. of Tiisch. 

Ludwigshbhe 

mi 

14,252 

Hoad of the Gron/. Glacier. 

Lyskamm 

1538 

* 14,889 

S. E. by S. of Zermatt ; E. of Felik- 
joch ; W. of Lysjoch. 

Matterhorn or Mont 
Cervin 

4182 

11,705 

S.W. l>y W. of Zermatt. 

Mettelhom . 

3410 

11,188 

S.W. by W. of Tiusch ; N. of Zermatt. 

Mittaghom . 

3148 

10,328 

Between the Fccgletscher and the 
Saris Thai. 

Monte Rosa . 

4638 

15,217 

S.E. of Zermatt. 

Nadelhom . 

4334 

14,218 

E. by N. of Randa. « 

Nordend ( Monte Rosa ) 

4612 

15,132 

N.N.E. of the Hochste Spitze. 

Petit Mont Cervin 

3886 

12,750 

S. by W. of Zermatt; E. of Thoodul- 
pass. 

Parrotspitze (Mto. RoHa) 

4463 

14,643 

Head of the Grenz Glacier. 

Plattenh5mer 

3136 

10,261 

N. of Zermatt. 

Platthom '. 

3249 

10 660 

E. by S. of St. Niklaus; N. of 
Ferrichliicko. 

Pollux . . . . 

4094 

13,432 

S.S.B. of Zermatt; N.W. of 
Zwillingspass. 

Riffelhom ... 

2931- 

9616 

S. by E.^)f Zermatt. 
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Name of Peak. 

[IleiKht 

ill 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

'‘ 4 - 

Situation. 

Rimpfischhom 

4203 

13,790 

E, of Zermatt ; N. of Adler Pass. 

Rothhom 

8262 

10,702 

W. by N. of St. Niklaua; S. of 
Jungpfiss. 

Rothhom or Morning . 

4223 

13,855 

S.W. by W. of Rtiiida ; W. of Tasch ; 
S. of Momingpass, ^ 

Rothhom, Ober . 

3418 

11,214 

E. by N. of Zermatt. 

Rothhom, Unter . 

3106 

10,190 

E. of Zermatt. 

Schallihom . 

3978 

13,051 

W.S. W. of Randa ; S. of Sehallijoch ; 
N. of Momirigfi>ass. 

Schwarzhom 

2805 

9203 

W. of Saas-Feo. 

Schwarzhom 

3201 

10,512 

W. of Kalpetraii ; N. of Augstbord- 
pass. 

Seethalhom . 

3038 

9967 

E. of St. Niklaus. 

Signalkuppe (M to. Uosii) 

4561 

14,964 

Head of the Grenz Glacier. i 

Sparrhom 

2990 

9810 

W. by N. of St. Niklaus. 

Steinthalhom 

3113 

10,213 

N.W. of St. Niklaus ; S. of Augst- 
bonlpass. 

Stellihom 

3415 

11,204 

W. by S. of St. Niklaus. 

Stockhom 

3534 

11,595 

K.S.E. of Zermatt; W. of Stock- 
hornpass. 

Stockje 

3097 

10,161 

W. by S. of Zermatt. 

Strahlbett or Kieuhom 

3755 

12,320 

W.S.W. of tlie Tiisehhoru. 

Strahlhom . 

4191 

13,750 

E. by S. of Zermatt ; S.E. of Adler- 
pass. 

Siid-Lenzspitze 

4300 

14,108 

E. of Randa ; N. of Nadeljoch. 

Taschhom . 

4498 

14,757 

E.S. E. of Randa ; E. by N. of Tiiseh ; 
S. of Doinjoch. 

Tete Blanche ' 

3750 

12,303 

W. by S. of Zermatt ; N. of Col de 
Valpelline. 

Tete du Lion 

3723 

12,215 

Between the Matterhorn and the 
Dent d’H^rens. 

T^te de Valpelline 

3813 

12,510 

W.S.W. of Zermatt ; S. of Col de 
Valpelline. 

Theodiilhom 

3472 

11,391 

S.S.W. of Zermatt. 

Triffchom 

3737 

12,261 

N.W. by W. of Zermatt; N. of 
Triftjoch. 

UlrichBhom . . 

3929 

12,891 

E.N.E. of Randa ; S. of Uiedpass. 

Wasenhom . 

3340 

10,958 

W.p. of St. Niklaus. 

WeisseEgg . 

3168 

10,394 

N.W. by W. of St. Niklaus. 

WeiBshom . 

4512 

14,803 

W. of Randa. 

Wellenkuppe 

3910 

12,828 

N.W. by W. of Zermatt. 

Zinal, Pointe de . 

3806 

12,487 

W. JN. of Zermatt; W. of Col 
Durand. 

ZumBteinBpitze (Monte 
Rosa) 

4573 

15,004 

Head of the Grenz Glacier. 

4. 




F. — Passes in the Basin of the Valley of ZEKMATT 
AND ITS Environs. * 


Name of Pass. 

Ilciirht 

in 

Metres. 

Hei^rht 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Adlerpass 

3798 

12,461 

Between the Strahlhorn and Rimp- 
hschhorn. 

Allalinpass . 

3570 

11,713 

Between the Allalinhorn and Rimp- 
hschhorn. 

AlphubeUoch 

3802 

12,474 

Between the Alphubol and Allalin- 
honi. 

Antronapass 

2844 

9331 

B. by S. of Mattmark See. 

Arbenjoch . 

3650 

11,975 

Between Ober Gabelhorn and Moiii 
Durand ( Arbonhorn ). 

Augstbordpasa 

2893 

9492 

Between the SchwarAhom and 
Steinthalhom. 

Bieajoch 

3549 

11,644 

Between the Bieshom and Brun- 
negghorn. 

Breuiljoch . 

about 

10,900 

At the head of the Furgg Glacier : 
S.E. of the Matterhorn. 

Bmimeggjocb 

3383 

11,099 

N.W. of the Bniimegg.horn. 

Domjoch 

4286 

14,062 

Between the Dom and Tasehhorn. 

Durand, Col . 

3474 

11,398 

Between the Dent Blanche and 
Mont Durand ( Arbenhom ). 

< Feejocb . . j 

3812 

12,507 

W.N.W. of the Allalinhorn. 

Felikjocb . 1 

4068 

13,347 

Between Castor and the Lyskaniin. 

Ferrichlucke 

2889 

9479 

Between the Platthom and Ferrich- 
hom. 

Fillarjoch . 

? 

? 

Between the Fillarhom and Jager- 
horn» 

• Furggjoch . 

about 

10,900 

At the head of the Furgg Glacier ; 
S.K. of the Matterhorn. 

OabelhompaBa 

about 

10,170 

Between the Gabelhom and Platt- 
hom. 

I Galenpaas . 

1 • 

3240 

10,630 

Between the Galenhorn and Dlirreii- 
horn. 

Ginanzthalpaas . 

2912 

9554 

E. of Dreizehnenhom. 

H^rena, Col d* 

3480 

11.418 

N.E. of the T6te Blanche. 

Hobbergpaaa 

? 

? 

Between the Dilrrenhorn and 
Hohberghora. 

J&gerjoch . . 

? 

? 

Between the Nord End (Monte 
Rosa ) and Jligerhorn. 

Jungpaaa 

2994 

9823 

Between the Furggwanghorn and 
Rothhom. 

Langenfluhpaaa . 

n • 

3200 

10,499 

Between 'the Fluhhom and Rimp- 
fisch^m. 
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• 

Nome of Pass. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

m 

Feet. 

Position of Summit' 

Laquinjoch . 

3497 

11.473 

S. of Laquinhorn ; N. of Weiasmie.s. 

Lion, Col du . 

3577 

11,736 

Betwoon the T6te du lion and 
Matterhorn. The height is accord- 
ing to the Italian Map scale 

Lyqjoch 

about 

14,000 

Between the Ly.skamm and Lud- 
wigshoho ( Monte Rosa ). 

Mischabeljoch 

3856 

12,651 

Between the TaschWn and 
Alphubel. 

Momin^asB 

3793 

12,444 

Between the Schallihorn and Roth- 
horn (Morning). 

Mondellipass 

2841 

9321 

Head of Saasthal, a^iJittle £. of 
Monte Moro. 

Moro, Monte ( Passo del 
More) 

2862 

9390 

Between Saas Thai and Macugnaga. 

Nadeljoch 

4167 

13,672 

Between the Nadelhorn and Dom. 

OfenthalpasB 

2838 

9311 

N.E. of Monte Moro. 

Piodejoch 

? 

? 

Between the Parrotspitze and 
Ludwigshbhe. 

RiedpaBB 

about 

11,900 

Between the Balfrin (Balenhm) 
and Ulrichshom. 

RosBbodenpass 

• 

? 

N. by W. of the Fletschhorn. 1 

Schallijoch . 

3751 

12;307 

Between tho Schallihorn and Weiss- i 
horn. 

Schallijoch, Ober 

; 3745 

1 

12,287 

Between the Schallihorn and Mom- 
ingpass. ^ 

Schwarsberg WeiBBthor 

i 

3600 

11,811 

Between the Strahlhorn and Cima 
di Koffel. 

Schwarzthor 

j 3741 

12,274 

Between the Breithorn and Pollux. 

Seslajoch . ' 

: 4411 

14,472 

Between the Parrotspitze and 
Sigiialkiippc. 

Silbenattel . . | 

1 

1 ^490 

1 

14,731 

Between the Nord End and Hcichstc 
Spitze (Monte Rosa). 

SimelipaBB . 

3028 

9934 

E. of Eisten (Saasthal). 

SirwoltenpasB 

2664 

8740 

Head of Gamserthal, east side. 

StockbompaBB 

3415 

11,204 

E. of the Stockhorn, between the 
Findelen and Gorner Glaciers. 

TheodulpaBB or Matter- 
joch 

3822 

10,899 

Between the Theodulhorn and 
Klein Matterhorn (Petit Mont 
Cervin ). 

Tiefenmattenjoch 

3593 

11,788 

Between the T6te de Valpelline and 
Dent d’H4rons ( Mont Tabor ). ^ 

Toumanche, Col de 

3468 

11,378 

Between the Dent d’H^rons and the 
T5te du Lion. 

Trifyoch . . . 

3540 

11,614 

Between the Trifthorn and Wellen- 
kuppe. 

^pelline, Col de 

3562 

11,687 

Between the T5te Blanche and the 
T6te de Valpelline^ ‘ 
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Name of Pass. 



• 

Position of Stunmit. 

Weisshom Pass . 


? 

Betwoon the Weisshom and the 
Bioshorii. 

Weissthor, New . 


11,811 

Botweoii Ciina di Jazzi and Ciiiia di 
Kolfel. 

Weissthor, Old 

'SiuO 

11,733 

Between Ciina di Jazzi and the 
Fillarhoni. 

Zinaljoch 

:jfj00 

11,483 

Between the Dent Blanche .and the 
Pointe de Zinal. 

Zwillingspass 

3861 

12,668 

Between Pollux and Cfistor^ 

Zwischbergenpass 

-A 

3-218 

10,656 

Between the Weissmios and Port- 
jengrat. 



A MOUNI'AlN-CLlMUbK (1898). 







G — List of Guides op ZERMATT, TASCH, RANDA, 
ST. NICHOLAS, STALDEN, VISP, SAAS, etc. 

[Those marked with an asterisk speak English.] 


* Andrnmatten Adolph ( A Imwjdl ). ) 

Andknmatten Basil ( Kuien ), 
Anj)knmatten Moritz ( Stahlai ), 
AndenmaTTKN Polycarp 
*ANDEN^amN Xavier ( Ahmfjell ), 
AiNttiamatten Aloys ( Bii/m), 
Anthamatten Aloys ( StaUleii ). 
Anthamattkn Franz (SanA (/ runil ). 
Anthamatten Joh.-Jos. (Siim-Fk), 
Antkamatten J.-Pder {Sauft Onmd), 
^^Anthamatten Roman (Sim firuad ), 

* A UEDBNHLATTEN Emmanuel (Xermiti), 
^‘Auedenblatten Johjinn (Zennott). 

AUFDKNBTiATTKN Max (Zermtfl), 
Aukdknblatten Sdverin ( Taach), 
*Bienek Alois (ZevNUftt). 

Bieneu David (Zvvnuitt). 

BlENEii Elias (Zirmatt), 

^Bienkh Franz (Zmnait), 

^Bieneh Franz (Zennalt), 

*Bieneh Tgnaz (Zemait), 

* Btbn ku J osoph ( Zemaft ). 

*Bieneb Joseph (Zevmit), 

^Btkneu Joseph-Lorenz ( Zenuntf). 
*BiENEii Peter- Anton (Zermatt), 
*Bienbu Rai)hael (Zermatt). 

*BTKNEtt Theodul (Zermatt). 

Bieneu Theodul (Zermatt). 

Btkfigeu Jos.-Mario (St, i\trhnla»). 
Buantschen Adolph (Raiula). 

Bum ANN Gottlried (littmla), 
Buugenkr Alexander pere ( ZiitteN ). 
BuuGKNEii Alexander fils ( Klateii). . 
*Buu(1KNEU Alois ( ). 

Buiusenek Franz ( PUnten).^ 

Buugeneu Fridolin (Sf. NlcJiofa.s). 
Buugenbu Elias (Simj^ Grund). 
^Buugeneu Emmanuel ( Balen), 
Buugener Heinrich ( A’<Vc« ). 


Burgenkr Peter- Josexih (Ahmijtll). 
Buugener Siegfried ( Eidert ). 
Carlen Rax)hael ( TOrhel). 

ChaNTON Pcter-Ludwig(*S^ Xidadax), 
Emesch Jo.seph (Zeneui/eti). 

Kmksch Victus ( Zenetff/en ). 

FollREU Ferdinand (Ei»ten). ' 
FdrreR Joseph ( Eiateii), 

Fux FraiiQois (Sf. y^icholas). 

Fux Joseph-Marie (Sf. A^ichofas). 
^Gkntinetta Angu.st (Zermatt). 
^Gentinetta Emil (GUs). 
Gentinktta Josejih 
Graven AdoliJi (Zermatt). 

Graven Josej)h (Zermitt). 

*(iTiAVEN Emil (Zermatt). 

Gruber Alphons (Sf. Nicholas). 
^Guntrrn Alexander (Zermatt). 
IMBODBN Alois (iSA Nicholas). 
IMBODEN Felix ( Tdsch). 

Tmboden Ferdinand ( Tiisch ). 
Imboden Friedrich ( Tiisch ). 
*ImB0I)KN Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
Jmbobkn Nicholas Nicholtis), 
Imboden Peter- Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
Tmboden Theodul (St. Nicholas). 
Imboden Theoi>hil (St. Nicholas). 
*Imseng Ahraham (Saas-Fk). 
*1mseN(i Aloys (Saa.s-Fk). 

*Imskng Emil (Saas-Fk). 
*1NDKRBINEN }loY\U (Zermatt). 
Mulen Elias (Zermatt). 

*J ULEN Emmanuel ( Zermatt ). 

*J ULEN Felix ( Zermatt ). 

Mut.KN Gabriel (Zermatt), 

*JULEN Hieronymus (Zermatt). 
*Julkn hvlov (Zermatt). 

JULEN Joseph-Morie (Zermatt), 
JlHiEN Julius (Zermatt). 


N. B.—The names in this fAst are «of iwlmied in the Index. 
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List of Guides of Zermatt^ etc. — continued. 


Kalbbrmattbn Josepli ( Abnagell ), 
Kalbbrmattbn Alois ( Halm ). 
Kalbbrmattbn Emman.(<Siww Omid ). 
Karlen Polycarp ( TOM). 

KNUBBL Peter (St. Nicholas). 
*Kronig Aloys (Zcmmtt). 

*KRONia Fridolin (Zmmtt^. 

♦Kronig Jos. -Marie (Zermatt). 
*Kronig Leopold ( Tdsch). 

*Krontg Mathias (Zermatt). 

Laggbh Alfred (<SL Nicholas). 
Laogeh Jos. -Marie (St. Nicholas). 
*LaUBBR Alexander (Zermatt). 
*Lerjkn Aloys ( Td.sch ). 

* Lekjbn Johann ( Tlbch). ^ 
*Lochmatter J os. -Marie (St. X Icholas). 
Lochmattkr Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
*Lochmatter Julias (St. Nicholas). 
Lochmattkr Raphael (St. Nichola.^). 
Moser Fridolin ( Tiisch). 

Moser Joseph ( Tiisch ). 

*Moser Joseph ( Zermatt ). 

Moser L^o(r^wA). 

Moser Robert ( Tdsch). 

*Perren Adolph (Zermatt). 

*Perren Emil (Zermatt). 

Perhen Clemens ( Uamla ). 

*Perren David (Zermatt). 
i’ERREN Franz (Zermatt). 

Perren Fridolin ( Handa ). 

*Perren ITermann (Zermatt). 
*Perren Peter, 1882 (Zermatt). 
^Perren Hans-Peter, 1886 ( Zermatt ). 
*PkrreN Petcr-Anton (Zermatt). 
Pfamattbr Dionys ( Zeneyijen ). 
POLLINGER Alois i»ere(#8L Nicholas). 
^POLLINGER Alois fils (St. Nicholas). 
^POLLINGER Joseph (*SV. Nicholas). 
RuI'PKN Aloys (Saas (hand). 

Ruppen Peter (TV,sp). 

Sarbach Peter (St. Nicholas). 
^S(JHaller Adolph (Jlaiala). 
*Schaller Joseph (Randa). 
Schanton Jos. -Marie (St. Nicholas). 
^SoHWARZEN Heinrich (Randa). 


Schwarzbn Quirinus (Randa). 
ScHWARZEjr Wilhelm (Randa). 
Siorist Joseph (Zermatt). 
SuMMBRMATTBR Alph. ( Randa); 
Summermatter Ferdinand (Randa). 
Summermattbr Friedrich (Randa),' 
Summermatter Johann ( 
*SUPER8AX0 Albert ( Balen ). 
*Supbr8axo XXoys (Saas- Fk). 
SuPEUSAXO Alphons (jSWw-Fef). 
*SuPERSAXO Ambros (Saas-Fk). 
SUPERSAXO Ambros (Sm-Fk). 
SuPEUSAXO Anton (iSmM-JVe). 
*SUPERSAX0 Bencdikt 
SuPERSAXO Johann-Poter ( Stias-Fk ). 
SuPERSAXO Ludwig (Saas-Fk). 
SuPERSAXO Poter-Joseph (Saas-Fk). 
*Taugwat.okr O.'diriol (Zernuitt). 
*TAU(iWALl)KR Heinrich (Zermatt). 
*TaU(5Wali)ER Joseph (Zefrmatt). 
♦Taugwalder Rudolph (Zermatt). 
Taugwalder Theodor (Zermatt). 
Truffer Aloys ( Randa). 

Truffer Aloys ( Randa). 

Truffer Fridolin ( Ra^ida). 

Truffer Josepli (Sf^ Nicholas). 
*Truffkr Joseph (Randa). 

Truffer Julius (Randa). 

Truffer T^o (St. Nichol(ut). 
Truffer Peter-Joseph (iSl 
Truffer Samuel ( Randa). 

Venet/ P. -Joseph (Sfalden). 
Willisch Joseph ( Tasch ). 
Zen-Kltj.srn Kaspar ((Ulis). 

ZUBER Franz ( Ramla ). 

ZUBBR I’oter ( Randa). 
*ZuM-TAUOWAr.i) Gabriel (Zemnatt). 
♦Zum-Taugwali) Julius (/mwa^O- 
*Zum-Taugwald Mathi (Zematt). 
*Zum-Taugwald Mathias 
• Zum-Taugwald Sebastian (Randa). 
ZURBUIGGEN Aloys (Sms (Unmd). 
ZuRBRipOKN CJlemens ( (hand). 
ZURBRIGGEN Danfel (Sojos-Fk). 
ZURBRIGGEN Vmm(Sais Grand). 



H. — ^Railway Fares to or prom Zermatt. 



Single Fare |j Return Fare 


I 

n 

in I 

II 

III 

Aarau via Bienne .... 

48 8.5 

39 05 

26 45 80 55 

64 15 

42 70 

Ai^iflo . " 

26 20 

2:1 15 

15 10 45 10 

40 25 

26 15 

Bd,lo via Bienne .... 

50 35 

40 10 

27 20 83 75 

66 45 

44 20 

,, ,, Berne .... 

51 85 

41 15 

27 95 85 - 

66 85 

44 40 

Berne 

40 3^ 

33 10 

22 20 67 7 r > 

56 16 

37 60 

Bex 

25 40 

22 60 

14 70 43 SO 

39 35 

25 50 

Bienne ...... 

41 - 

33 55 

22 68 75 

56 85 

38 — 

Bouvorct 

27 35 

23 95 

15 70 46 95 

41 .55 

27 10 

Brigue 

16 95 

16 65 

10 50 30 30 

29 85 

18 75 

Chaiix-de-Fonds via Sonceboz 

45 45 

36 65 

24 75 75 90 

61 85 

41 55 

Olarens 

27 85 

24 35 

15 95 47 80 

42 15 

27 

iJol^mont . * 

46 30 

37 25 

25 15 77 25 

62 80 

42 25 

Fribourg 

37 15 

30 85 

20 55 62 60 

52 55 

34 90 

(Tonbve 

36 50 

30 40 

20 25 61 60 

51 80 

34 40 

Herzogenbuchsco via Berne . 

44 65 

36 10 

24 35 74 20 

60 15 

40 10 

Lausanne 

30 25 

26 — 

17 15 61 60 

44 80 

29 40 

Jjoeche 

18 10 

17 50 

11 05 32 15 

31 15 

19 70 

Lucerne via Ldngnau . 

50 25 

40 05 

27 10 83 55 

67 25 

45 - 

Martigny 

23 40 

21 20 

13 70 40 65 

37 10 

23 90 

Montreux 

27 75 

24 25 

15 90 47 60 

42 — 

27 40 

Morat 

— 

31 65 

21 15 - 

53 80 

35 80 

Neuebfttol 

37 95 

31 40 

21 - 63 95 

53 45 

35 55 

Olton via Neuchatol 

47 45 

38 05 

25 75 78 45 

62 85 

41 90 

,, „ Berne ouNeiichAtol-Bioniie 

47 55 

38 15 

25 80 78 .55 

62 85 

41 85i. 

St. Maurice 

24 95 

22 30 

14 50 43 15 

38 85 

25 15 

Saxon 

22 45 

20 55 

13 25 39 15 

36 05 

23 15 

Sion 

20 70 

19 30 

12 35 .36 30 

34 05 

21 75 

Soleure ( Vioux ) via N ouehatol . 

43 60 

35 35 

23 80 72 65 

59 25 

39 55 

,, ,, ,, Bcrnc-Lvs.s-Buren 

— 

36 80 

24 85 — 

61 45 

41 10 

,, (Nouveau) via Neuchntel 

43 70 

35 45 

23 85 - 72 80 

59 35 

39 65 

,, ,, ,, Berno-Lyss-Buren 

— 

36 75 

24 80 i — 

61 35 

41 05 

Territct 

27 55 

24 10 

15 SO 147 30 

41 80 

27 25 

Thoune via Berne . . ^ . 

43 70 

35 45 

2,3 90 72 75 

59 25 

39 50 

Vallorl>e 

35 05 

29 35 

19 55 I 59 25 

50 20 

33 25 

Vevey 

28 40 

2-1 70 

16 20 48 60 

42 70 

27 90 

Vifego 

__ 

16 -- 

10 - 

28 80 

18 - 

Yverdon 

34 20 

28 80 

19 10 57 95 

49 25 

32 60 

. - 

' . 
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QEOLOQIOAL SECTION OF THE MATTERHORN, BY SIGNOR F. GIORDANO. 




I. — On the Geology oe the Matterhorn,/. . 
B 7 SioKoa F. Giordano, Ing4nieur en Chef des Mines d’ltalie, etc. 
Refekences to the •Geological Section of the Matterhorn. 

I. Gneiss talqueux quartzif^re. Beaucoup de traces de foudres. 

II. Banc de 3 4 inbtres de schistes serpentineux et talqueux verts. 

IIL Gneiss bilqueux h blbinents plus 011 moins schisteux, avec quelque 
* lit de quartzite. 

„ Gneiss et inicascliistes ferrugineux h elements tres-fins, l>eaucoup 
de traces de foudre. 

IV. Gneiss alternant avec des schistes talqueux et h des felsites en 
zones blanches et grises. . 

V. Petite couche de schistes serpentineux, vert sombre. 

VI. Gneiss et micaschiste avec zones ({uartzifbres riibanbes. 

VII. Gneiss talqueux h Elements schisteiix. 

• VIII. Ill id. verdiUre, iwrphyroide ii blejiients moyens. 

IX. Gneiss talqueux granitohle h gros elements et avec des cristaux 
de feldspath. 

■ X. Schistes grisAtres. 

XL Micaschistes ferrugineux. 

XIL (Tiieiss talqueux vert spmbre. 

XI II. Gneiss et schistes qiiartzeux, couleur vert clair. 

XIV. Euphotide massive (feldspath et diallage) i\ eleinents cristallins 

Men dbveloppes, traversee par des vcines d'eurite blaiichAtre; 

* Cette roche forme iin bane on plutdt line lentille de plus de 
500 mbtres de puissance interealco an gneiss talqueux.^ 

'XV. Gneiss talqueux alternant avec des schistes talqueux et micaces. 

XV 1. Schistes coiupactcs couleur vert clair. 

XVII. Calcaire cristallin iiiicace (calcschiste) avec veines cl rognoris de 
quartz. 11 alterne avec des schistes verts chloriteiix et 
serpentineux. 

XVIII. Schistes verts chloriteux, serpentineux et talqueux, avec ties 
masses steatitcuses. 

XIXa Calcschistes (coninie ci-dessus) formant un banc de i»lus de 100 
mbtres.2 

XX. Schistes verts chloriteux. 

XXL Calcschistes (coinine ei*dessus). 

XXII. II suit ci dessous une sbrie fort puissante dc schistes verts serpen- 
tineux, chloriteux, talqueux et steatiteux alternant encore • 
•avec lies calcschistes. En plusieurs localites les schistes 
devieniicnt tres-amj»hilM>logiques a petits cristaux noirs. 
Cette puissante formation calcareo-serpentineuse repose in- 
ferieurement sur des micaschistes et des gneiss anciens. 

I Cette roche granitoidc parait surtoiit A la liase oiiest Uii pic sous le col ilu Lion laiidis 
• qu'elte lie parait pas clu tout sur le flaiic est oA olle i)arait passer au gneiss talqueux. 

9 ,Bn plusieurs localites des cuviroiis, cette zoiie,calcarilere present© des bancs et des 
, Antilles de dolomie, do cargueule^e gypse et de quartzites. • ^ 



J. — Inscribed Stones near Zermatt. 


In the early part of 1898, Mons. B. Keber coiiiniunicated to me 
two articles entitled Motiuments ^n^M^foriqiies et Ug&n4es de Zeritiatt 
which he had contributed to the Geneva periodical^called Le Valais 
Eomand, The jjrincipal part of these articles is occupied by de- 
scriptions of two lar^^e slabs of rock, situated upon slopes above the 
Village of /mutt, near Zermatt, which bear what M. Keber con- 
siders * sculpt itres pr^histonques,' I had not previously heard of 
these ‘monuments.’ My introduction to them is entirely due to 
M. Keber. . 

T visited them at the erul of August, 1808, and found that his 
stone No. 1 was a slab of mica-schist, 10 feet long by 7 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and about 2 ft. 4 in. thick, partly imbedded in the soil, at 
an elevation of about 7800 feet aliove the sea, on the slopes to the 
north-east of Zimitt, from wdiich place it can be reached in a little 
more than half an hour. The uppermost surface is unusually flat, 
for so large a slab ; and there are upon it al)oiit 100 hollows. The 
largest is 8 inches and the smaller ones are about 2 inches in dia- 
meter, and their dejith varies from a little more than half an inch 
to more than 3 inches. Some are grou[)ed, that is to say have 
connecting channels or grooves. 

In September, 1895, M. Hel)cr was endeavouring to revisit his 
slab No. 1 ; and, while searching for it, discovered another large 
slab and a smaller one not very far away, that were, he said, 
“entirely covered with scidptures prehktonqnes^ among which some 
quite new figures, unknown until now in prehistoric archicology, seem 
of the first importance for the study of these mysterious monuments. 
If these signs have, for excample, .a signification of the nature of 
Egyptian hieroglyphi(;s, then our two new stones would represent 
veritable prehistoric archives of the district.” 

The larger of these two ‘monuments’ is distant only a few 
minutes’ walk from M. Ueber’s No. 1. It is situated at a height of 
about 6900 feet above the sea, on a bit of grassy land, a third of a 
mile or so to the south-west of the Ch’Alets of HuImjI, between two 
ranges of clifts which face the south-east, and can be reached from 
Zermatt in an hour, going by way of these chfilets. It is a flat slab 
of rather fine-grainctl gneiss, almost completely imbedded in the 
ground, and is covered with signs or inscriptions of various sorts ; 
many of wliicdi are <piite recent, and are, as M. Keber points out, 
initials and other marks scratched by tourists or by people of the 
country. These su])erficial markings or scratches have no depth, and 
underneath them there are the signs or characters that M. Keber 
terms prehistoric, and which he conjectures may prove to be ‘ veritable 
prehistoric archives of the district.’ In regard to that there may 
l)e difference of opinion. Whatever they should be called, they 'are, 

I fliinlf wnrf.liTT nf flia affpiifinn ovnorfo. 



K. — Conversion of Metres into English Fert. 211 . 


*' MfeTRES. 

Fret. 

1 

= 3*28 

2 

6*56 

3 

9*84 

4 

13*12 

* S 

16*40 

* 6 

19*69 

7 

22*97 

8 

26*25 

9 

29*53 

10 

32*81 

11 

36*09 

12 

39*37 

13 

42*65 

14 

45*93 

15 

49*21 

16 

52*49 

17 

55*78 

18 

69*06 

19 

62*34 

20 

65*62 

21 

68*90 

22 

72*18 

23 

75*46 

24 

78*74 

25 

82*02 

26 

85*30 

27 

88*58 

28 

91*87 

29 

95*15 

30 

98*43 

31 

101*71 

32 

104*99 

33 

108*27 

34 

111*55 

35 

114*83 

36 

118*11 

37 

121*39 

38 

124*67 

39 

127*96 

* 40 

131*24 

41 

134*52 

. 42 

137*80 

43 

141*08 

44 

144*36 

45 

147*64 

46 

150*92 

47 

154*20 

48 

157*48 

49 

160*76 


M^stres. 

Feet. 

50 = 

164*04 

51 

167*33 

52 

170*61 

63 

173*8a 

54 

177*17 

65 

180*45 

56 

183*73 

57 

187*01 

58 

190*29 

59 

193*57 

60 

196*85 

61 

200*13 

62 

203*42 

63 

m^70 

64 

209*98 

65 

213*26 

66 

216*54 

67 

219*82 

68 

223*10 

69 

226*38 

70 

229*66 

71 

232*94 

72 

236*22 

73 

239*51 

74 

242*79 

75 

246*07 

76 

249*35 

77 

252*63 

78 

255*91 

79 

259*19 

80 

262*47 

81 

265*75 

82 

269*03 

83 

272*31 

84 

275*60 

85 

278*88 

86 

282*16 

87 

285*44 

88 

288*72 

89 

292*00 

90 

295*28 

91 

298*56 

92 

301*84 

93 

305*12 

94 

308*40 

95 

311*69 

96 

314*97 

97 

318*25 

98 

321*53 

99 

324*81 


MI;trE8. 

Feet. 

100 

= 328*09 

200 

656*18 

300 

984*27 

400 

1312*36 

500 

1640*45 

600 

1968-.54 

700 

2296*63 

800 

2624*72 

900 

2952*81 

1000 

. 3280*90 

1100 

3608*99 

1200 

3937*08 

1300 

4265*17 

1400 

4593*26 

1500 

4921*35 

1600 

5249*44 

1700 

5577*53 

1800 

5905*62 

1900 

6233*71 

2000 

6561*80 

2100 

688f)*89 

2200 

7217*98 

2300 

7546*07 

2400 

7874*16 

2500 

8202*25 

2600 

8530*34 

2700 

88.58*43 

2800 

9186*52 

2900 

9514*61 

3000 

9842*70 

3100 

10,170*79 

3200 

10,498*88 

3300 

10,826*97 

3400 

11,155*06 

3500 

11,483*15 

3600 

11,811*24 

3700 

12,139*33 

3800 

12,467*42 

3900 

12,795*51 

4000 

13,123*60 

4100 

13,451*69 

4200 

13,779*78 

4300 

14,107*87 

4400 

14,435*96 

4500 

14,764*05 

4600 

15,092*14 

4700 

15,420*23 

4800 

15,748*32 

4900 

16,076*41 


Ono M^tre = 3*2808992 English Feet {Avjmam des Longitiides, Paris). 


212 L. — CONVEllSION OF ENGLISH FeET INTO MeTRKS. 


Feet. MkTUKS. Feet. MferuEH. I Feet. MkTRKS. 


1 

- 0-30 

2 

0*61 

3 

0-91 

4 

1-22 

5 

1-52 

6 

1-82 

7 

2-13 

8 

2-43 

9 

2-74 

10 

3-01 

20 

(v0J» 

30 

9-11 

40 

12-19 

50 

15-24 

60 

18-29 

70 

21-34 

80 

24-38 

90 

27-43 

100 

30-48 

200 

(>0-96 

300 

91-44 

400 

121-91 

500 

152-40 

600 

182-88 

700 

213-36 

800 

243-84 

900 

274-31 

1000 

301-79 

1100 

335-27 

1200 

365-76 

1300 

396-23 

1400 

426-71 

1,500 

457-19 

1600 

487-67 

1700 

518-15 

1800 

548-63 

1900 

579 -n 

2000 

609-59 

2100 

640-07 

2200 

670 -.55 

2300 

701-03 

2400 

731 -.51 

2500 

761-99 

2600 

792-47 

2700 

822-94 

2800 

853-42 

2900 

883-90 

3000 

914-38 

3100 

944-86 

3200 

975-34 


3300 := 

= 1005-82 

3400 

1036-30 

3500 

1066-78 

3600 

1097-26 

3700 

1127-74 

3800 

1158-22 

3900 

1188-70 

4000 

1219-18 

4100 

1249-66 

4200 

1280-14 

1300 

1310-62 

4400 

134 M 0 

4500 

1371-58 

4600 

1102-05 

4700 

1132-53 

4800 

1 163-01 

4900 

1493-49 

5000 

152:1-97 

5100 

1551-45 

5200 

1584-93 

5300 

1615-41 

5400 

1645-89 

5500 

1676-37 

5600 

1706-85 

5700 

17-37-33 

5800 

1767-81 

5900 

1798-29 

6000 

1828-77 

6100 

18.59-25 

6200 

1889-73 

6300 

1920-21 

6100 

1950-68 

6500 

1981-16 

6600 

2011-61 

6700 

2012-12 

6800 

2072-60 

6900 

2103-08 

7000 

2133-56 

7100 

2161-04 

7200 

2194-52 

7-300 

2225-00 

7400 

2255-48 

7500 

2285-96 

7600 

2:316-44 

7700 

2316-92 

7800 

2:177-10 

7900 

2407-88 

8000 

24:38-36 

8100 

2468-84 

8200 

2499-31 


8300 

= 2529-79 

8400 

2560-27 

8500 

2590-75 

8600 

2621-23 

8700 

2651-71 

8800 

2682-19 

8 iK )0 

2712-67 

9000 

2743-15 

9100 

2773-63 

9200 

2804-11 

9:300 

2834-59 

9400 

2865-07 

9500 

2895-55 

9600 

2926-03 

9700 

2956-51 

9800 

2986-99 

9900 

3017*47 

10,000 

3047-94 

10,100 

3078-42 

10,200 

3108-90 

10,:300 

• 3139-38 

10,400 

3169-86 

10,500 

3200-34 

10,600 

3230-82 

10,700 

3261-30 

10,800 

3291-78 

10,900 

3322-26 

11,000 

33.52-74 

11,100 

3383-22 

11,200 

3113-70 

11,300 

3444-18 

11,400 

3471-66 

11,500 

3505-14 

11,600 

3535-62 

11,700 

3566-10 

11,800 

:3596-57 

11,900 

3627-05 

12,000 

3657-53 

12,100 

3688-01 

12,200 

3718-49 

12,300 

3748-97 

12,400 

3779-45 

12,500 

3809-93 

12,600 

3840-41 

12,700 

3870-89 

12,800 

3901-37 

12,900 

3931-85 

13,000 

3962-33 

11,000 

4267-12 

1.5,000 

4571-92 


On© English Foot = 3*0179449 ilecimHres (AnQiMtlre den Longitudn^ Paris). 
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Abricolla (Alpe Bricolla), 152, 161. 
Accident on the Alphubeljoch, 124. 

- Mont Collon, 160-1. 

' ’ Dom, 120. 

— Dent Blanche, 110, 153. 

Kelikjoch, 177. 

Obor Gabelliorn, 149-.50. 

' - llaut do Cry, 08. 

bysjoch, 177. 

byskamm, 110, 173-1. 

- Matterhorn, 36-7, 64-6, 83. 84, 85, 

86, 91. 

Aijf. Blanche do Pciitcret, 182. 

-- Fliffelhorn, 148. 

Monte Kosa, 172, 182. 

- Rothhorn, 151-2. 

Tiisclihorn, 120. 

Triftjoch, 163-4. 

- — VVekshorn, 119. 

■ New Weksthor, 176. 

Agassiz, Prof. Louis, 11. 

Ages, 109, 11.3, 114. 

Aigle, 94,Jki. 

Alagiia, 177. 

Almagoll, or Almengell, 101, 184, 187, 
191. 

All), 

Alriior, Christian, 50, 51, 52, 54. 119, 
120, 124, 173, 177. 

— Ulrich, 119, 120, 172, 177. 

Ames, Mr. E. L., 18, 123, 125. 
Andcmnatten, Adolph, 120. 

Moritz, 179. 

Andcregg, Jakob, 18, 149, 150, 161, 173. 

Melchior, 18, 28, 124, 150, 173. 
Andcrrnatten, Franz, 18, 68, 123, 151, 
172, 176. 

Anderson, Mr., 1.52, 177. 

Anncniasse, 97. 

Anniviors, Val d’, 99, 162, 161. 

An toy, 158. 

Antoine dc la Tour, 7, 8, 99, 
Antronapiaiia, 188, 189. 

Antrona, Val, 188. 

Anzasca, Val, 5, 6, 176, 190. 

Aosta, Valley of, 51, .52, 105, 15.3, 1.59. 
Ardon, 94, 98. 

Arolla, 161-2. 

Aspcrlirii, see Esperlini. 

Aufdonblatten, Peter, 85. 
Augstkumrnen, Chalets of, 139. 

Aurelia nus, 4. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 3. 

Axes, Introd. iv, 36, 192. 

Ayas, Val d’, 13, 32i 177. 


Ayent, 99. 

Ayer, 164. 
Aymonod, J., 181. 


Baooaob, Introd. iv. 

Baker, Mr.. 152. 

ftilen, or Aballa, 101, 184, 186. 

Ball, Mr. .lohn, 14, 175, 177, 184. 
Bfiltschieder, 101. 

Tkirthelemy, Val, 32. 

Bas-ChAtillon (Nicdergestoleii), 8, 100. 
Batiaz, la, Castle of (Martigny), 97. 
Baumann, Mr. J., 85, 182. 

~ Hans, 119. 

Peter, 192. 

Beaumont, Mons. Elio dc, 14. 

Bennen, J. J., 18, 21, 22, 27, 28, 41, 44, 
72, 73, 77, 78; 98, 118, 182. 

Bern, 95, 192. 

Bernard, Pass of the Great St., 13. 

I Bertolini, Sig., of CV)urniaycur, 159. 

, Betemps mftayo', 143, 171, 177. 

Bex, 91, 96. 
j Beytrison, P., 81. 

Biandrate, Comtes de, 5, 6, 7. 

Bich, Ed., 87. 

- - J.-B., 61, 73, 74, 76, 77. 

Biener, Anton, 163-4. 

Franz, 50, 51, .52. 

Johann, 91. 

- - Joseph- Marie (of St. Nicholas), 

119. 

j Joseph-Marie (of Zermatt), 151. 

Biona, 159. 

Birchen, Village of, 111. 

Bin!, Mr. S. J)., 167. 

Birkbeck, Mr., 171. 

- Mr. J., 18. 

Blauenstein, 188-9, 191. 

Bohren, Peter, 121. 

Boots, Introd. iv. 

Borckhardt, Mr. Frederick C., 85, 86. 
131-2. 

Bourrit, Mons, Marc, quoted, 11-12. 
Bouvoret, 97. 

Brantsclien, Joseph, 81, 83, 84, 86. 

— Joseph, 86. 

Breitcnmatt, Hamlet of, 116, 121. 
Breithorn, see Peaks. 

Breuil, 13, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 37, 40, 41, 45, 48, 51, 52, 
53, 60, 61, 62, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 83, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 152, 
155, 156, 158, 179, 181, 182, 198. 
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INDEX. 


Brie^ (Brigue), 3, 5, 8, 99, 187. 
Brockedon, Mr. W., 14. 

Brocken, the, 67. 

Broome, Mr. E. A., 119, 151. 
'Buckingham V Manilla !^pe, 55, 69. 
Buhl, 0hd.let8 of, 68. 

Burgeuer, Alexander, 84, 85, 120. 

Fridolin, 86. 

Busseraillos, Gouffrcs de, 156. 
Buxton, Mr. Edward North, 18, 172. 
Sir T. Fowcll, 18, 172. 


Cabane on Col de Bertol, 161. 

the Dom, 119. 

— Matterhorn (Gravato), 75-6, 81, 83. 

(East Face), 78, 81, 85. 

— (H(irnli ridge). 78, 145, 180, 

181. 

(South side), .38, 86-7, 91. 

Monte Rossi, 143, 171, 177. 

Mountet, 151, 152, 162, 163, 164. 

Stockje, 8.5, 145, 1.52, 197. 

Wcisshorn, 119. 

Weissthor, New, 176. 

Cachat, J.-P., 18. 

Zacharic, 163. 

Cade, Mr. George, visits Zermatt, 13. 
Carfrae, Mr. J. A., 174. 

Carrel, J.-B.,‘77. 

Ciesar, 37, 41, 45, 51, 52, 53, 77. 

Canon, 75, 157. 

Joan- Antoine, 21, 22, 23, 26, 30, 

31, 37, 38, 40, 41, 4.5, 46, .51, 52, 
.53, 61, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
80, 81, 84, 86-90, 1.56, 157, 181. 

Jean-Jjic<iues, 21, 23, 26. 

Louis, 163-4, 181. 

Victor, 21. 

Carteighc, Mr. Michael, 120. 

C.astello, J*iorre de, 5. 

Cdr^solo, Moris. Alfred, (luotation from, 
2-3. 

Cervin, see Matterhorn. 

Ohambery, 13. 

Chamonix, 13, 51, 55, 56, 66, 68, 70, 97, 
98, 151. 

Charpeiitier, Moiis. Jean de, 14, 97, 188. 
Chater, Mr., 192. 

Ch&tillon (Valais), 7, 8, 9, 99, 100. 

(Val d’Aosto), 48, 51, 52, 53, 157, 

158. 

Chanson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Cheese, 106. 

Chester, Mr. Henry, 131, 173-4. 
Chillon, Castle of, 96. 

Chippis, 164. 

Chivasso, 62, 158. 

Chouson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Cingino, Lugo di, 188. 


Cingino, Alpe, 188. 

Clarens, 94, 96. 

Claudius, 3. 

Clemenz, Mens., 70, 173-4. 
Climbing-claw, 33. 

Clothing, Tntrod. iv. 

Cols (Passes). 

Adlerpass, 17, 121, 148, 176, 194, 202. 
Allalinpass, 121, 123, 124, 194, 197, 202. 
Alphiibeljoch, 121, 123, 124, 191, 194, 
197, 202. 

Antronapass, 187, 194, 202. 
Arbenjoch, 150, 162, 197, 202. 
Augstbordpnss, 99, 111, 112, 202. 
Balme, 98. 

Bernard, Great St., 13, 98. 

Bertol, 161, 197. 

Biesjoch, 121, 193, 202. 

Breuiljoch, 158, 178, 179, 180, 202, 
207. 

Bouquetins, 197 

Brule, Col du Mont, 160, 197. 

Bninncggjoch, 202. 

Cimes Blanches, 197. 

Collon, 160-1. 

Cornere, or Col du Mont CorniiTc, 157. 
Dent Blanche, or Zinaljoch, 162, 197. 
Dolent, 51. 

Domjoch, 119, 120, 121, 191, 194, 202. 
Durand, 162, 197, 202. 

Evftriue, Col de V, 197. 

Fdcjoch, 123, 124, 191, 194, 197, 202. 
Felikjoch, 173, 177, 197, 202. 
ForrichlUcke, 111, 185, 202. 

Fillarjoch, 202. 

Fletschhorn Pass, 191, 192, 194. 
Furggen Pass, 194. 

Fiirggjoch, 91, 158, 179, 180, 197, 202. 
Gabelhorn Pass, 111, 185, 202. 
Galenpass, 202. 

Gemmi Pass, 99, 192, 

Ginanzthal Pass, 111, 202. 

Hannig Pass, 111, 113, 185, 193. 
Hdrens, Col d’, or Col rl’Erin, 161, 
197 202. 

Hohborgpass, 121, 202. 

Jagerjoch, 197, 202. 

Jungpass, 111, 193, 202. 
LangenHuhpass, 125, 202. 

Lnquinjoch, 191, 192, 194, 203. 

IjenK^och, 121. 

Loccie, 191. 

Lion, Col du, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 45, 47, 49, 50, 
73, 76, 87, 89, 91, 146, 154, 178, 
181, 182, 203. 

Lyajoch, 143, 172, 173, 174, 177, 197, 
203. 

Matter^h, see Theodulpass. 
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oU^TUimted. 

Mischaheljoclfc 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 191,194, 197, 203. 
Momingpass, 164, 197, 203. 
Mondellipass, 190, 194, 203. 

Moro, Monte (Passo del Moro), 104, 
176, 184, 187, 188-90, 191, 194, 
203. 

119, 121, 191, 193, 194, 

Oienthalpass, 188, 189, 194, 203. 
Piodejoch, 203. 

Portjen Pass, 194. 

Riedpass, 111,* 191, 193, 203. 
Rossbodenpass, 191, 194, 203. 
Suhallijoch, or Schallcnjoeh, 119, 
121, 193, 203. 

Ober, 203. 

Schwarzberg: Weissthor, 121, 176, 
197 203. 

Schwarzthor, 175, 177, 197, 203. 
Sesiajoch, 177, 197, 203. 

Sowinon Pass, 194. 

Silbcrsattel, 203. 

Simelipass, 187, 203. 

Simplon Pass, 3, 10, 12, 13, 177. 
•Sirwoltenpass, 187, 194, 203. 
Sonnighorn Pass, 194. 

Stockhornpass, 148, 203. 

Talfefre, 61. 

T6te Noire, 98. 

Theodulpass, Matter joch, or Oolle S. 
Teodulo (the Th^odule), 3, 4, 13, 
14, 26, 28, 36, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
60, 152, 153-5, 158, 175, 179, 
197, 198, 203, 207. 
Tiefonmattenjoch, 158, 197, 203. 
'rourmuiche, 158, 197, 203. 

Triftjoch, 149, 150, 151, 162-4, 197, 203. 
Va Cornfere, 51 . 

Valpolline, 162, 158, 160, 197, 204. 
Woisshorn Pass, 204. 

Weissthor, Now, 148, 175, 176, 190, 
197 204. 

Old, 167, 176, 197, 204. 

Schwarzberg, 121, 176, 197, 203. 

Zinaljoch, 162, 197, 204. 

Zwillingspass, 175, 177, 197, 204. 
Zwischbergenpass, 187, 188, 194, 204. 
Conches, 99. 

Constantinus I, 3. 

Constantins II, 4. 

Constantins Callus, 4. 

Conthey, 99. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, 113, 119, 154, 
162, 189s 

Courmayeur, 51, 87, 159. 

Courthion, Mons. L., quotation from, 

1 - 2 . 

Couttet, Marie, 13, 154. 


Nadelpch, 


Cowell, Mr. J. J., 18, 172. 

‘ Crab Jones,* 15. 

Craven, Mr. A. E., 84. 

Crevola, 6. 

Croz, Jean-Baptiste, 18, 152, 175, 177. 

Michel- Auguste, 18, 50, 51, 66, 57, 

58, 69, 60, 63, 64, 65, 69, 70, 130, 
175, 177. 

Cullinan, Mr., 120. 

Custom-houses, In trod, iv, 93. 


Dala, River, 99. 

Dumatter, Peter, 161. 

Daniell, Mrs. J. H., 37. 

Davidson, Mr. W. E., Introd. iii, 119, 
120, 150, 162, 175, 180, 181. 

Davies, Mr., 85-6. 

Rev. J. Llewelyn, Introd. iii, 18, 

119-20. 

Doiith of Baumann, Mr. J., 182. 
Baumann, Herr, of Zurich, 161. 
Bonnen, J. J., 182. 

Bincr, Joseph Mario, 151. 
Borckhardt, Mr. F. C., 85. 
Brantschen, Joseph, 83. 

Joseph, 86. 

Carrel, Jean- Antoine, 87-90 
Chester, Mr. Henry, 173. 

Cockin, Mr. J., 119. 

Peasants on tho Col de Collon, 161. 
Croz, Michol-Auguste, 66. 

Douglas, Lord Francis, 66. 

Furrer, Alphons, 91. 

Furrer, E., 153. 

Gabbott, Mr. W. E., 152-3. 

Giordano, Signor F., 210. 

Goehrs, Herr Ed., 86. 

Graven, Alois, 86. 

Gunther, Dr. Max, 174. 

Hadow, Mr. D. R., 66. 

Haymanand Johnson, Messrs., 177. 
Hudson, Rev. Charles, 66. 

Imboden, Roman, 174. ** 

Imseng, Ferdinand, 182. 

Imseng, Xavier, 120. 

Jones, Mr. 0., 153. 

Knubel, the brothers, 174. 

Lewis, Mr. W. D., 174. 

Lucas, Mr., 120. 

Maquignaz, J. -Joseph, 182. 

Moyer, Herr G. A., 176. 

Moseley, Dr. W. 0., 84. 

Moser, L., 91. 

Mummery, Mr. A. F., 182. 

Paterson, Mr. N. H., 174. 

Peccoz, !^ron Louis, 176. 

Penhall, Mr. W., 182. 

Petrus, Johann, 182. 

Rey, Emile, 182. 
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^Death of Buppen, Peter Joseph, 174. 
Sampson, Miss Ellen Emma, 1634. 
Seiler, Herr Andreas, 91. 

Tavelli, Bishop of Sion, 8, 99. 
Tyndall, Dr. John, 182. 

Vuignier, J., 153. 

the Wild Man of tho Riifelhorii, 147. 
Wilson, Mr. W. K., 148. 

Winkler, Herr, 119. 

Zurbriggen, C., 1.^3. 

Decentius, 4. 

De la Tour do ChtUillon, the family, 
7, 8, 9. 

Dent, Mr. C., 151. 

Do Platea, tho family, 9. 

Dcsor, 14. 

De Werra, the family, 9. 

Diocletianiia, 3. 

Distel Alp, 189. 

Dixalns or Dimias, 11. 

Donio d’Ossola, 5. 

Douglas, Lord Francis, 18, 54, 55, .57, 
58, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 149-50. 
Dupui, Mons., Maire of Chamonix, 70. 

Eahthquake.s, 106, 110. 

Ebel, J. G., Guide by, II 111. 
Eckenstein, Mr., 152. 

Eggen, 191. 

Eggeu Alj), 146, 149. 

Eggincrgrat, 190. 

Eisten, orEyston, 101, 111, 185. 

Elliot, Mr. J. M., 80. 

Emd, Village of, 101, 112, 114, 
Eniderbcrg, 112. 

Erin, Joan-Bsiptisto, 13. 

Ermanfroid, Bishop of Sion. 1 0. 

Erratic block.s, 97, 188-9. 

Esporlini, or Aspcrlini, family <*f, 9. 
Evans, Sir John, Introd. iii, 3, 4. 
Kviati-lcs-Bains, 95, 9/. 

Evionnaz, 94, 97. 

Bvolena, Valley of (Val d’Herens), 99, 
1.52, 161-2. 

Expenses, Introd. iii. 

Eyholz, 101. 


Faustina I, 3. 

Tl, 3. 

Favre (innkeeper at Breuil), 33, 37, 43, 
53, 54, 73. 

F^o (Fee or Siujs-F^e) see Saas-F^e. 
Feet turned into mHres, 21 2. 

Forphclc, 152. 

Fosti cahim, 119. 

Fiery (Val d’Ayas), 177. 

Findelenbach, Bridge over the, 136. 
Findelenu^Hotel dii Glac. de F3ndelon, 
187nf39, 141. 


Findelen Valley, 126, 187, 139, 146, 149, 
166. * 

Village of, 139, 141, 142, 146, 148, 

149, 198. 

Finellen (Findolei^, 6. 

Finlaison, Mr., 152. 

FitzGerald, The Hon. Gerald, 120, 180. 
Fhih Alp, 141, 146, 148. 

Fluhberg Hotel, 125. 

Fog -bow seen from the Matterhorn, 
67. 

Forbes, Prof. J. D., 14, 184. 

(piotcd, 50, 106-7, 147, 160-1, 188. 

Foster, Mr. G. E., 119. 

Fowler. Mr. R., 175. 

Fribourg, 95, 136, 192. 

Furgg Alp, 194. 

Furgg Grat, 179. 

Furggthal, 187. 


Gabbett, Mr. W. F., 131, 1.53. 
Gadmen, 148. 

Galkcrne, ChMets of, 190. 

Gallicniis, 3. 

Gampel, 99. 

Gamson, Village of, 187. 

Gamscr Thai, or Nanz Thai, 187. 
Gandegg, or Gajideck, 148, 153-4, 158, 
175, 179, 198. 

Gardiner, Mr. F., 152. 

Gasenried, V^illagc of, 111, 112, 113. 
Gay, Hilaire, (jiiotcd, 12, 99. 

Genova, Lake of, 93, 95-6, 97. 
Gcntinctta, August, 84, 91. 

George, Rev. H. B., 177. 

Gibbon at Lausanne, 96. 

Ginanzalp, Oberc, 112. 

Ginanzsce, 112. 

Ginanzthal, 111. 

Gingins-la-Sarraz, Mons. F. do, quoted, 
3, 5, 8, 10. 

Gioment (Brenil), 75. 

Giordano, Sig. F., 49, 52, 61, 72. 73, 80, 
81,208-9. 

(iirold de la Tour, 6. 

Glaciebh. 

Allalin, 188. 

Arben, 150, 162. 

Arolla, 160, 161. 

Ralfrin, 19JL 
Bertol, 161. 

Bies, 116, 119. 

Boden, 146. 

Brcithorii, 1 75. * 

Durand, 150, 151. 

Forpbelo, 152, 161. 

Findelen, 125, 132, 133, 141, 14.5, 
We, 148, 176, 195, 196, 198. 
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Glaciers mniinued. 

Furggon (Furgg), 64, 68, 69, 83, 

86, 86, 145, 148, 163, 178-9. 
Gabelhorn, 149, 160. 

Gomein Alp, 188. 

Gorner, 132, 140, 141, 143, 146', 147, 
153, 167, 170, 173, 176, 176, 196, 
198. 


Grenz, 172, 173. 

Hubei, 123, 124. 

Kien, 119, 120. 

Langenftiih, 123, 121. 

Lion, 21, 23, 25, 36, 61, 91, 181. 

Lys, 173. 

Macugnaga, 175, 176. 

Matterhorn, 49, 64, 66, 68, 69, 74. 
Mellichen, 123. 

Mont Oervin, 50. 

Mont Min€, 161. 

Ried, 112. 

Scballiberg or Schallenberg, 119, l.ol. 
SchiJnbuhl, 152, 162. 

Scliwarze, 175. 

Schwarzenberg, 188-9. 

Scowincng, 189. 

Stock, L59, 161. 

Thiilliboden, 189. 

Th(3odule, Ober, .54, 1,53.1. 

— (Inter, 148. 

Ticfenmattcn, 24-5, 32, 35, 145, 158, 
182. 


Trift, 149, 1.50, 163. 

Za-de-Zan, 159, 160. 

Zmutt (Z’Miitt), 19, 21, 33, 34, 49, 50, 
84, 133, 140, 145, 159. 182, 197. 
Zvvil lingo, 173. 

Goehrs, Herr Fd., 86, 121. 

Goiido, 188. 

Gornergrat, see Peaks. 

Railway, 136.' 

Gorret, Abb^^, 21, 67, 72, 73, 90. 

C.-E., 51, 86-90. 

Grfichen, 101, 111, 113, 114. 

Granges, 94, 99. 

Graven, Alois, 86. 

Greinaud, Abb(5 J., quoted, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 13, 99, 100, 108, 112^ 

Grcssoney, Valley of, 32, 177. 

Grotc, Mons. Edouard von, 131. 

Grove, Mr. P. Craufurd, 18, 61, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 84, 147, 150, 181. 

Grow.so, Miss, 164. 

Gruben, 99, 111. 

Grueber, Mr. H. A., Jntrod. iii. 
Gruriden, 101. 

Guayafpiil, 90. 

Guides, introd. v, vi, 156, 205-6. 
Gunther, Dr. Max, 174. 

Giissfeldt, Dr. P., 120. 

Gy si, Mr. Oscar, 91. 


Atf 


Hadow, Mr. Douglas Robert, 18, 66, 
57, 69, 60, 63, 64, 66, 69, 70, 13L 
Hall, Mr. W. E., 18, 173. 

Hannig Alp, 111, 113, 185, 193. 

Hardy, Rev. J. F., 18. 

Hartley, Mr. J. W., 119, 150. 

Haueten, or Heueten, 134, 142, 146, 
149. ^ 

Hawkins, Mr. Vaughan, 21, 22, 23, 31, 
48. 


Hayward, Rev. J., 18, 120. 

Hellenen, Village of, 111, 112. 
Herbriggcn, 103, 104, 107, 108, 115, 
116, 117, 125. 

Horens, Val d’, 99, 152, 161. 

Hermattje, Hamlet of, 140, 1.53. 
Herschol, Sir John, 1.54, 

Hinchliff, Mr. T. W., 142, 147, 163, 166. 
Hoare, Mr. H. S., 119. 

Hofwyl, Boys of, 147. 

Hiihbalm, 142. * 

Hohlicht, 68. 

Holithiiligrat, 143. 

Hoiler, Mona., 80. 

Hornli, see Peaks. 

Horroeks, Dr. 151. 

Hudson, Rev. Charles, 18, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 69, TO, 131, 
171. 

Mr. J. A., 18. 

Hiitcggen, 111, 185. 


*ILLIK/, Val d\ 97. 

Tmbodcn, A., 119. 

Joseph, 174. 

Roman, 110, 174. 

linfold, Herr X., Intrhd, iii. 

Imseng, Ferdinand, 84, 119, 172, 182. 

Xavier, 120. 

Inabnit, Christian, 81. 

Tnden, Village of, 99. 

Tnnerer Thurm, 195. 

Isabelle, Comptesso do Vi^ge, 7. 
Ivrea, 1.58. 


Jackson, Mr. J., 120. 

J.acomb, Mr. F. W., 18, 175, 177, 192. 
Jacot, Mons. Jules, 18, 175. 

Jaun, Johann, 119, 15(). 

Joiix, Lac de, 93. 

Jumeuux, Hotel des (BreuiU, 21, 155. 
Jungen, Village of, 111, 112. 

Jura, 93. 


Kalbkhmatt, 68. 

Kiill>etran, 103, 104, 107, 108, 112, 116, 
117, 125. 
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KalpeiraUy Railway fares from, 108. 
;«ennedy, Mr. T. S., 18, 27, 56, 57, 78, 
152. 

Kitson, Mr. J. H., 119, 173. 

Klucker, Christian, 121, 1^, 181. 
Knickerbockers, Introd. iv. 

Knubel. Peter, 80, 120, 162, 174, 175. 
Knubel, Death of the brothers, 174. 
Kronig, Fridolin, 85. ' 

Johann, 18, 28, 30, 119, 1.52. 


Lac Norn (Schwnrzsee), 70, 134, 139, 
140, 14.5, 148, 1.53, 151, 178, 179, 
180, 197, 198. 

Chapel at the, 27, 55, 57. 

- Hotel, 91, 178-80. 

Laldeii (Laudona), 4, 101. 

Lammer, Herr G., 85, 152. 
Langenmatt, Hamlet ^f, 116. 
Lan^iago, Introd. v. 

Lanier, Laurent, 162. 

Lauber, village doctor at Zermatt, 15. 
Liiuener, Ulrich, 18, 167, 170, 171. 
Lausanne, 92-6, 12.5, 192. 

Layet, Lac de, 1.56, 

Leiohenbrottor, 153. 

Leipzig, Battle of, 13. 

Leman, Mr. J. C., 179. 
liOuk, .see Loubche. 

Leukerbad, or LonJieho-les-Bain.s, 99v 
Lewis, Mr. William Arnold, 131-2, 171. 
Livoing, Dr. R., 18, 124. 

Lochniatter, Alexandre, 68, 111. 

~ Franz, 18. 

- -- Joseph-Marie, 68, 80, 81, 8.3, 110, 
1.53. 

Loetschcnried, 100. 

Lorria, Herr A., 85, 152, 172. 
Loischerithal, 8, 100. 

Lonbche, orLenk, 0, 13, 94, 99, 100, 192. 
Lucas, Mr., 120. 

Luggage. Forwarding, lntr<jd. iv. 
Lllscher, Dr. C., 81, 83. 


Macdonald, Mr. Reginald y., 28, .31. 
M'Cormick, Rev. J., 68. 

Macugnaga, 154, 176, 188, 190. 
Magnentius, 4. 

Maps, Introd. v. 

Maquignaz, Antoine, 182. 

Daniel, 121, 1.50, 172, 181, 182. 

Gab., 21, 1.55. 

- - J.-J., 51, 72, 77, 78, 157, 172, 181, 

182. 

— Joan-Piorre, 77, 78, 181. 

Martigny, 94, 98. 

Mathews, Mr. Charles Edward, 1Z3. 
Wijjiam, 18, 70 175, 177. 


Matterhorn, 3, 17, 18, 19-91, 118, 126, 
131, 139# 140, 142, 145, 148, 164, 
165, 168, 160, 178-82, 195, 200, 
207-9. 

Accidents on the, 37, 64-6, 83, 84, 85, 
' 86, 91. 

Apparition seen from the, 67, 74. 
Attempts to ascend the, 19-56. 
Cabanes on the, 38, 75, 76, 78, 81, 83, 
84, 8.5, 86, 87, 91, 145, 180, 181. 
Camping-places on the, 24-6, 27-8, 30, 
31, 38, 45, 46, 58, 73, 180. 
^^himney,’ the, 19, 21, 26, 28, 31, 34, 
36, 46, 73. 

Comparison of routes, 74-6. 
‘Cravate,’ 36, 40, 41, 61, 72, 73, 76, 
81, 83. 

‘Cr6teducoq,’ 73. 

, East Face, 21, 22, 48, 50, .51, 53, 57, 
58, 59, 81, 83, 85, 86, 180-1. 

First Ascent, 17, .57-62. 

Descent, 6.J-8. 

Italian Ascent, 72-75, 181. 

Furgg Ridge, Exploration of, 182. 
Gallery, ♦Carrers, 73, 74, 77. 

Geology, by Sig. F. Giordano, 207-9. 
Icicles upon the, 73. 

Kennedy’s ('aim, 27, 57, 78. 

Lion, Col du, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 46, 47, 49, 
.50, 73, 76, 87, 89, 91, 145, 1.54, 
178, 181, 182, 203. 

mu dll, 21, 23, 25, 30, 31, 36, 

73, 91, 145, 1.54, 155, 181, 182, 
196, 201. 

North-cast Ridge, 31, 59, 78, 181. 
l*lants obtained *>n the, 32. 
Repugnance of Guidos to the, 22, 27, 
30, 31. 

Rope used on Firtt Ascent, 55, 66, 
69, 70. 

Rock of the summit, 61 . 

Rock-falls on the, 2.5, 34, 41, 50, .59. 
Shoulder, The Northern, 59, 67, 85, 
181. 


The Southern, 28, 43, 44, 46, 47, 

61, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 181, 182. 
South-west Ridge, 26, 28, 34, 35, 40, 
48, 49, 50, 76, 145. 

South-east Ridge, 85. 

‘ Staircase; The Great,’ 23, 36, 37, 73, 
181. 


Stratification of the, 49-50. 

Summit of the, 43-4, 45, 60-62, 81. 
Tarif, 195. 

Temperature on the summit, 81. 
Thunderstorms on the, 47, 87. 
/Tower, The Great,’ 31, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 40, 41, 46, 60, 72, 73, 74, 87, 
87, », 14.5, 1.54, 182. 
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Matterhorn cotUimied, 

Traditions about the, 6]^ 70. 

Tumble corner, 36-7. 

Solitary scramble on the, 32-7. 

View from the summit, 61-2. 

View from Cabane on East Eace, 81. 
Winter Ascent, 181. 

Zmutt Ridge, 85. 

Route, 182. 

"Mattmark Hotel, 123, 188-9, 195. 

Lake, 187, 188, 191. 

Mattsand, Oh&letn of, 11.5. 

Mattwald Alp, 187. i. 

Maximinus I, 3. 

Maynard, Mons. Henri, 154. > 

Meiden, 111. 

Metres converted into feet, 211. 

Meyer, Herr G. A., 176. 

Meynet, J.-A., 73. 

Luc (Hunchback of Breuil), 28, 30, 

37, 40, 45. 

S., 76. 

Michel, Christian, 192. 

Minto, Lord, 106, 154. 

Mittlenhaus, CliAlcts of, 187. 

Mondelli, 190. 

Money, Introd. iii. 

Montbey, 97. 

Montreux, 94, 96. 

Moore, Mr. A. W., 18, 149, 1.58, 161, 
177. 

Morshead, Mr. F., 1.51, 173, 179. 
Moseley, Dr. William 0., 84. 

Moser, Joseph, 120. 

L., 91. 

Mountet cabane, 151-2, 162, 163, 164. 
Muhlebaeh, 103, 107. 

Mulcts, the Grands, 56, 57. 

Mummery, Mr. A. F., 84, 85, 120, 182. 
Murray’s Handbook' to tSmtserfand, 14, 
184. 


Napoleon I, Decree by, 12. 
Naters, 8. 

Nerva, 3. 

Neuebnicke, 105. 

Nicolai Thai, see St. Nicholas. 
Niedergestelen, 100. 
Nicdergrachen, 113. 

Niouc, 164. 

Normandus, Precentor of Sion, 6. 
Novara, .5, 6. 

Ofenthal, 188, 189, 195. 
Ormont-dessous, 96. 

dessus, 96. 

Orta, Lake of, 188. 

Ossola, Villa d’, 188. 

Ouchy, 93, 95. 


^219; 

Parkeb, Messrs. A., S., 2i, 22, 27. 

Passes, see Cols. 

Passingham, Mr. G. A., 119, 151. 
Passports, Introd, v. 

Paterson, Mr. Noel H., 132, 174. 

Payot, Pr4d5ric, 68. 

Michel, 18, 172. 

Peaks. ^ 

Allaiinhorn, 18, 62, 81, 121, 123, 124, 
190, 191, 193, 195, 199. 
Almagellhorn, 193. 

Alphubel, 18, 81, 121, 123, 124, 190, 
191, 193, 194, 195, 199. 

Altels, 112. 

Antiginq, Pizo d*, 190. 

Arbenhorn, or Mt. Dumnd, 1.52, 162, 
196, 199. 

Augstbordhom, 112, 199. 

Balfrin, Balcnfirn, or Balfrinhorn, 

10.5, 110, 111, 122, 191, 193, 194, 
199. 

Btiluienhorn (Monte Rosa), 172, 199. 
Balmhorn, 112. 

Rnrrhorn, 111, 199. 

Bieshorn, 121, 193, 199. 

Bietschhorn, 81, 112, 185. 

Bigerhom, 199. 

Blattenhorner, see Plattonhorner. 
Breithorn, 3, 1.5, 32, 62, 81, 109, 112, 
121, 143, 14.5, 1.52, 1.54-5, 170, 

17.5, 177, 19.5, 199. 

Brule, Mont, 160. 

Brimnogghorn, 107, 109, 111, 112, 
116, 193, 199. 

Castor, 18, 1.52, 175, 177, 195, 199. 
Cervin, Mont, see Matterhorn. ^ 
Oh&teau des Dames, 32. 

Cima di Jazzi, 148, 175, 176, 195, 199. 
Cima di Roffel, 176, 199^ 

Cimes Blanches, 155. 

Collon, Mont, 160-1. 

Combin, The Grand, 35. 

Dent Blanche, 18, 2.5, 32, 62, 81, 110, 
139, 140, 1.52-3, 162, 195, 199. 
Dent d’H4rens, or d’Erin, 32, 35, 36, 
46, 81, 87, 145, 1.52, 154, 15.5, 
158, 195, 199. 

du Midi, 95, 97. 

de Morcles, 97. 

Disgrazia, 62. 

Dorn, 18, 117 , 118, 119-20, 121, 122, 
172, 190, 191, 193, 199. 
Dreirehnenhorn, 112, 199. 

Durand, Mont, see Arbenhorn. 
Durchlochhorn, 199. 

Diirrenhorn, 121, 193, 199. 

Ebihorn, 152, 195, 199. 

Ecrins, Pointe des, 62. 

ICgginerhorn, 190, 194, 199. 
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Peaks coUinued. Peaks continued. 


Ev^que, 1’, 160. 

Ferriclihorn, 111, 109. 

Pestihorn. 199. 

Pillarhorn, 176, 199. 

Fiiisteraarhorn, 62. 

Fletschhorii, 112, 191, 192, 191. 
Fluclithorn, 199. 

Fluhhorn, 199.^ 

Furgj^en, Gr., 199. 

Kl., 200. 

Fiir^g Grat, .08, 1.0.0, 182, 200. 
Fur^trwjinghorn, 111, 200. 

(Jabclhorii (St. Nicholas), 105, 109, 

110 , 111 , 200 . 

Ober, 18, 54, .07, 62, 189, UO, 
146, 148, 149-50, 162, 19.0, 
200 . 

-- IJnter, 142, 146, 149, 1.00, 195, 

200 . 

Galcnhorri, 200. 

Genishoni, 200. 

Gctschimgliorn, 200. 

Gornergrat, 48, 184, 142, 118, 14.0, 
116, 148, 119, 166, 167, 171, 172, 
177, 19.0, 198, 200. 

GoAtur, Aig, dll, 57. 

Grabciihorn, 110, 198, 200. 

Gnind Paradis, 1,01. 

Grivola, 154. 

Gugol, 145, 166, 200. 

Haut de C-rv, 98. 

Holibergboni, 110, 121, 198, 200. 
Ilolithiiligrat, 195, 200. 
Hohwiinghorn, 200. 

ITiirrili, 21, 27, 54, 57, 68, 69, 78, 8.0, 
86, 184, 140, 115, 178, 179, 19.0, 
200 . 

Jagerhorii, 172, 195, 200. 

.Jazzihorn, 188. 

.loderborn; 190. 191. 

.l()rasHc.s, Grandus, 51. 

Kienhorii, see Stralilbett. 

Klein Matterhorn, see Petit Mi. 
( Jerviri. 

La<iuiuhorn, 112, 187, 191, 192, 191. 
J^ntelhorn, 188, 191. 

Leitorspitz, 121, 200. 

Lo Besso, 1.00, 168. 

Ludwigshoho, 172, 171, 177, 196, 

200 . 

Ijusency, Bee de, 154. 

Lyskainni, or Silborbast, 18, 19, 32, 
62, 67, 81, no, 131, 118, 1.02, 
172-3. 174, 177, 19.0, 200. 
Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin, 3, 17, 
18, 19-91, 118, 12.0, 181, 189, 140, 
142, 145, 148, 154, 1.05, 158, 160, 
178-82, 195, 200, 207-9. 
Majtwaldhorn, 187. 


Meije, 62._ 

Mettelhom, 118, 121, 125, 146, 148, 
152, 196, 198, 200. 

Mischabolhiirner, 19, 62, 81, 10.0, 112, 
116, 119, 187, 190. 

Mittaghorn, 190, 194, 200. 

Mominghorn, 152, 195. 

Mont Blanc, .3.0, 47, 56, .07, 62, 87. 

Mont Durand, .see Arbenhorn. 

Monte Rosa, 15, 17, 18, 19, 30, 32, 47, 
62, 81, 112, 119, 140, 145, 152, 
, 166-72, 176, 189, 190, 191, 196, 
200 . 

Nadelhorn, 121, 122, 191, 193, 194, 

200 . 

Nord End (Mte. Rosa), 18, 166, 172, 
196, 200. 

Ortclcr, 62. 

Parrotspitzo (Monte Rosa), 172, 177, 
196, 200. 

Pclvoux, Moii^ 62. 

Petit Mont Cervin, 109, 121, 1.02, l.>i, 
155, 170, 195, 200. 

Pierre h Voir, 98. 

Plattenliorner, or Blattenhorner, 1.02, 
196, 200. 

Plattborn, 109, 110, 111, 200. 

Pollux, 18, 152, 175, 177, 195, 196,200. 

Portjengrat, 188, 194. 

Kiffclhorn, 118, 131, 143, 14.0, 146, 
147, 148, 166, 167, 197, 200. 

UimpHscbhorn, 18, 62, 81, 121, 128, 
124, 176, 196, 201. 

Uothhorii (St. Nicholas), 111, 198, 

201 . 

Kotliborn, Morning, or Zinal lloth- 
horn, 18, 62, 189, 140, 146, 148, 
119, 150-.02, 164, 196, 201. 

Kothhorn, Ober, 149, 196, 201. 

- ITnter, 146, 149, 196, 201. 

Kuinotto, 51, 

Knitor, 1.04. 

liOu.s.s, Mont, 32. 

Salle, Bocca, or Bee do Sale, 82. 

Scliallihorn, 152, 164, 196, 201. 

Sehwarzhorn (St. Nicholas), 111, 112, 
198, 201. 

(Saas-Fce), 201. 

Seethalhorn, 201. 

Sewinenhorn, 194. 

SignalkimpG (Monte Rosa), 172, 177, 
196, 201. 

Silberbast, see Lyskainm. 

Simelihorn, 194. 

Sonnighorn, 194. 

Sparrhorn, or Sparrenhorn, 110, 111, 
193, 201. 

Steiuthalhorn, 111, 201. 

Stollihyrn, 111, 194, 201. 
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Strahlbett, or Kieiihorii^ 121. 
Strahlhorn, 15, 18, 62, 81, 121, 167, 
176, 194, 196, 201. 

Sud-Lenzspitzo, 121, 122, 191, 193, 
194, 201. 

Taschhorn, 18, 117, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 190, 191, 193, 194, 196, 201. 
T§te Blanche, 152, 159, 161, 196, 201. 
Tete du Lion, 21, 23, 25, 30, 31, 36, 
73, 91, 145, 154, 1.5.5, 181, 182, 
196, 201. 

T6te do Valpellino, 1.58, 159, 201. 
Theodulhoni, 154, 201. 

Toixrnalin, Grand, 32, 81, 157. 
Trifthorn, 146, 148, 149, 15]. 162, 163, 
196, 201. 

IJlrichshoni, 110, 111, 121, 122, 191, 
193, 194, 201. 

Vorte, Aifruille, 51. 

Vincent p 3 Tiimid (Mte. Rosa), 196. 
Viao, Monte, 32, 33, 62. 

Wasonhorn, 111, 112, 201. 

Weisse Egf?, 201. 

Weiaamics, 112, 188, 191, 192, 194. 
VVeiashorn, 18, 19, 62, 107, 116, 117, 
118-9, 121, 123, 139, 118, 193, 
201 . 

VVollenkuppo, 149, 150, 162, 196, 201. 
VVetterhorn, 118. 

Zinal, Pointo do, 152, 162, 196, 201. 
Zunistoinspitzo (Mto. Rosa), 172, 196, 
201 . 

Poccoz, Baron Louis, 177. 

Pedranzini, B,, 172. 

Pendlebury, Mr. R., 119. 

PonliaU, Mr. W., 84, 85, 119, 172, 182. 
Poraldo, Si^., innkeeper at Breuil, 89. 
Perrini, Philip, of Leuk, 9. 

Perm, .1. M., 18. 

- Peter, 18, 27, 68, 172-3, 17.5, 179. 
— Peter, L51. 

Perruquet, J.-B., 181. 

Peaaion (of Valtournanche), 30-1. 
Petrus, Johann, 84, 182. 

Potter, Elie, 162. 

Phillpotta, Mr. J., 68. 

IMiilpott, Mr. T. H., 162. 

Piedmont, .5, 62. 

Pierre de la Tour, 7. 

Pierre d’Oron, Bishop of Sion, 6. 
Pilkington, Mr. C. H., 18. 

Pissovache, 97. 

Platten, Hamlet of, 1 10. 

Platter, Thomas, 11, 113-5. 

Plattje, 143, 171, 196, 198. 

Pollinger, Alois, 111. 

119, 177. 

Porter, Rev. J., 173. 

Post. The Swi.ss, Introd. iv. 
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Praborgne (Zermatt), 1. 

Pra Borno (Zermatt), 1. 

Praborny (Zermatt), 1, 7. 

Pratobonio (Zermatt), 1, 6, 13. 
Pratobumoz (Zermatt), 1. 

Pratti, 190. 

Prequartera, 190. 

Prerayen, 152, 157, lj59, 160. 

Probus, 4. 

Proment, L., 120. 

Puttee, the, Introd. iv. 

Queen of Italy, 177. 

Queensberry, Marquis of, 54. 

Railway Fares, Tal)l 0 of, 207. 

Rameau, Abb6 B., quoted, 7, 100, 105. 
Ramsay, Prof,, 18. 

Randa, 18, 101, 103, 101, 107, 108, 11*3, 
114, 11.5, 116, 117-21, 123, 12.5, 
148, 191. 

— Excursions from, 118-21. 

Guidos of, 117, 20,5-6. 

— — Hotel at, 117. 

- — Railway fares from, 117. 

— Tarif of, 193. 
lisindaierbaeh, 119. 

Rarogne or Raron, 6, 8, 13, 91, 100. 
Religion, Introd. v, 11, 101, 115. 
Rennison, Mr. T., 18. 

Rcy, Emile, 182. 

— ' Sig. Guido, 182. 

Rhone, River, 8, 96, 98, 99, 100, 103. 

— - Valley of the, 1, 2, 4, .5, 10, 13, 95, 

96, 99, 100, 101-104, 111, 112, 153, 
185, 187. 

Riddes, 94, 98. 

Ried, Walter de, 6. 

Ricderkuminen, 149. 

Ricdijn, Thomas an, 114. 

Riffelalp Hotel, 17, 136, 137, 139, 140, 
112, 143, 145, 146, 118, 150, 1,54, 
165, 173, 17.5, 176, 196, 198. 
Riffelberg, 48, 49, 59, 134, 198. 
Riffelhaiis (the Old Rilfel Hotel), 19, 
48, 57, 61, 1.36, 112, 143, 11.5, 146, 
165, 166, 167, 170, 173, 175, 176, 
177,196. 

Riffelhorn, see Peaks. 

Riffelhorn, Wild Man of the, 147. 

Rigby, Rt. Hon. Lord Justice, 173. 
Rimptischwange, 124, 125. 

Rivaz, Canon do, quoted, 9. 

Robertson, Rev. J., 68. 
Rochers-de-Naye, 90. 

Roman Coins found on the Thcodul 
Pass, 3-4. 

Rome, 2, 13. 

Rooms, Engngement of, Introd. vi, vii. 
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Ropo, Introd. iv. 

Rosa, Monte, see Peaks. 

Rubi, Peter, 84, 119, 150. 

Ruden, Joseph (Cur^ of Zermatt), 6, 9, 
68, 130, 132, 1.53. 

Rudolph of Habsburjjf, 6. 

Rudolph of Rarogno, 6. 

Ruppcn, G., 175. 

Peter Joseph, 174, 184. 

, Ruskin, Prof. John, 14. 

Saas-Pj^ie, 101, 104, 105, 111, 120, 121, 
124, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191. 

Soas Grat, 105. 121, 188. 

Saas-Grund, 101, 104, 105, 114, 123, 
124, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191. 

Saas, Guides of, 205-6. 

Tarif, 193-5. 

Valley of, 6, 14, 104, 105, 111, 113, 

114,124,176,184-92. 

St. Jacques d’Ayas, 13. 

St. Leonard, 91, 99. 

St. Luc, 99. 

St. Maurice, 7, 8, 94, 97, .99. 

St. Nicholas, Nicolas, or Niklaiis, 5, 6, 
7, 14, 99, 101, 103, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 109-15, 116, 117, 122, 125, 
“ 133, 185, 191. 

Excursions from, 110-15. 

- - Guides of, 115, 205-6. 

- Hotels at, 109. 

— Rjiilway hires fi*om, 115. 

Tarif, 193. 

St. Thdo^iule, 1, 2, 3. 

Pass, see Cols. 

Sal«iiienen, 94. 

Sal van, 97. 

Sampson, Miss Ellon Emma, 131-2, 
163-1. 

Saussiirc, Horace Benedict do, 13, II, 
50, 1.53, 1.54, 184, 190. 

Savoy, 7, 8, 10. 

Saxon, 94, 98. 

Schallbett Alp, 112. 

Sehallenberg, or Schallibcrg, 118. 
Schaiisoii (St. Nicholas), 5, 7. 

Schioss, Prof. H., 81, 83, 81. 

Schiner, Cardinal, visits England, 10. 

Dr., quoted, 7, 9, 103, 113-14, 187. 

Schlagintweit, the brothers, 166. 
Schouson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Schwarzen, Joseph, 18, 119. 
Schwar^see, see Lac Noir. 

Schweiben, Chfllets of, 185. 

Sclator, Dr. P. L., on Birds around 
Zermatt, 132. 

Scriven, Mr. G., 172. 

Scramhleis amontjsf the Alps, Introd. vi, 
34, 50, 51 ,‘ 57, 80, 98, 141, .156-7, 
' 180. 


Seiler, Alexandre I, 15, 17, 64, 68, 78, 
148. . 

Mon.«<. Andreas, 91. 

Mons. Joseph, Introd. iii, 3. 

Sella caljane, 176. 

Sella, Sig. (Minister of Finance), 53, 72. 

Sig. Vittorio, 78, 172, 173, 181. 

Sepoy, 96. 

Sosia, Val, 5. • 

Severus, Septi, 3. 

Short, Rev. W., 123. 

Sibson, Dr. Francis, 18. 

Sierre, or Siders, 94, 99, 164. 
Silbersattel (M. Rosa), 166, 167, 172. 
Simpeln, 187, 192. 

Simplon Pass, 3, 10, 12, 13, 177. 

Road, 97, 99, 187, 188, 191-2. 

Sinigaglia, Sig. Leone, 87-SK). 

Sion, or Sitton, 2, 6, 8, 86, 94, 99, 161 -2. 

Bishops of, 1-3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 98. 

Smyth, Rev. Christopher, Introd. iii, 
15, 18, 166-7. 170, 171, 176. 

Col. Edmund, 1.5, 18, 166-7, 170. 

176. 

- — Canon J. G., Introd. iii, 1.5, IS, 
133, 166-7, 170, 176. 

Soa)), Introd. iv. 

Soio, Castle of la, 8. 

Souste, or Suste, 99, 192. 

Sowerby, Rev. J., Introd. iii, 13. 
Spectonhauser, Gab., 119. 

Staffol, Chalets of, 49, 8.5, 140, 14.5, 
148, 198. 

Stalden, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
no. 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
12.5, 176, 184, 18.5. 

(fnides of, 205-6. 

Railway farc.s from, 107. 

Staldcnried, 101, 185. 

Stelli See, 146, 149. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, 18, 118, 123, 124, 
1.50. 

Stephenson, Mr. R., 18. 

Stevenson, Rev. E. W., Introd. iii, 18. 
Stockje, or Stockhi, 84, 85, 145, 152, 
1.59, 162, 197. 

Stoeknubel, 175. 

Studer, Herr G., 166. 

Tatruaz, Jean, 68. 

Titsch, Taesch or Tmsch, 91, 101, 103, 
104, 107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
121-23, 125, 130, 198. 

Excursions from, 122-23. 

Guides of, 122, 205-6. 

Rtiilway fares from, 121. 

Tasch Alp, 122, 124, 125, 142, 148. 
Taschbach, 122. 

Tasch Valley, 122, 123, 124, 125, 142, 
191. J 
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Taugwald, Johann zum, 18, 28, 30, 119, 
120, 124*, 167. 

Mathias zum, 18, 22, l67, 177. 

8tophan zuin, 18, 120. 

Taugwalder, Gabriel, 120. 

Joseph, 91. 

Peter, jUs, 18, 51, 57, .58, 59, 64, 66. 

18, 22, 27, .54, 55, 57, 58, 

59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 149. 
Tavelli, Guichard, Bishop of Sion, 7, 99. 
Taylor, Rev. C., 119. 

Tents, 25, 28, 31. 

Territet-Glion, 94, 96. 

Thalliboden, 189, 190, 195. 

Theodosius, 3. 

Theodul or Theodule Pass (Matterjoch), 
3, 4, 13, 14, 26, 28, 36, 48, 51, .52, 
53, 54, 60, 197, 198, 203, 207. 
Thioly, Mons., 80. 

Thomas of the Leidenbaeh, 114. 
Thomason, Rev. W. S., 124. * 

Thonon, 97. 

Tiber, 2. 

Time, Introd. iv. 

Torbel, 101, 10.5, 106, 112. 

Tour, see Antoine de la Tour. 
Tournanche, Val, 13, 19, 21, 22, 23, 32- 
38, 44, 48, 51, .52, 61, 67, 72, 71, 
75, 76, 77, 86, 87, 1.54, 1.5.5, 156, 
157, 1.58, 160. 

Guides of, 156. 

Toiirtcmagno, 91, 99. 

Tricnt, Gorges of, 97. 
frift Alp, 187, 195. 

Trift Gorge, 142, 146, 163. 

Triftgrat, 195. 

Trift Hotel, 146, 119, 150, 16.3, 197, 198. 
Triftkimimcn, 146, 148, 163. 

Trift Valley, 145. 

Trotter, Mr. Coutts, 124. 

- — Mr. William, 124. 

Trutfer, P. J., 119, 172. - 

J. J., 174. 

Tschuggen, Alp, 120. 

Tuckett, Mr. F. F., 1.54. 

Tufteren Alp, 146, 149. 

Turin, 8, 1.58. 

Tiirtig, 100, 111. 

Turtmannthal, 111, 121. 

Tyndall, Dr. John, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, 
41, 43, 44-5, 47, 48, 76, 80, 118-19, 
1.54, 182. 


Ulrich, Prof., 166. 

Unterbach, Village of, 111, 112. 


Valais, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12 ; 13, 96, 99, 100, 101 103. 


Valensj 3. 

Valentinian II, 3. 

Vallomblfosa, 210. 

Vallorbe, 92-4. 

Valpelline, 157, 158, 1.59, 160. 

Val Tournanche, see Tournanche. 
Vanzone, 190. 

Varia, Val, 188. 

Varone, 12. 

Venetz, B., 85, 120. 

Vcrnayaz-liklvan, 94, 97. 

Vespia, see Viege. 

Vevey, 94, 96. 

Voytaux-Chillon, 94. 

Victorinus, 3. 

Vifcge, Visp or Vispaeh (Vespia), 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 92, 94, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 10.5, 107, 108, 109, 
no, 112, 113, 11.5, 116, 117, 122, 
125, 127, 177, 192. 

Guides of, 205-6. 

Railway fares from, 104. 

Viennin, .fosepli, 57, 149-50. 

Villeneuve, 94, 9%. 

Viridet, Mons. Marc, hi.s experiences, 
191. 

Visp, SCO Vi^jgc. 

Visperterbinen, 101, 104. 

Vissoyo, 164. 

Waldmattbn, Chtdets of, 112. 

Walker, Mr. Horace, 18, 149, 161, 173. 
Wall’s Edition of Ebel’s 14. 

Walter, Anton, 41. 

W.andfliih, 161. 

I Watson, Mr. P., 120. 

'I WeissTuics Hotel, 186, 187, 190, 191-2, 
195. 

Welf, Alessandro, 177. 

Wenger, Ulrich, 18, 118. 

Wcthcrcd, Rev. F., 120, 172. 

Whitwcll, Mr., 152. 

Wigram, Mr., 18, 1,52. 

Wildi, llmnlet of, 121. 

Williamson, Mr., 120. 

Wills, Mr. Justice, 70, 190. 

Wilson, Mr. William Kny vet, 131, 147-8. 
W'inkelmatten, Hamlet of, 139, 141. 
Winkler, Herr, of Munich, 119. 
Winkworth, Mr. S., 175, 177. 

Wolf, Prof. 0., 86. 

Wyssoggen, 114. 

* * 

Zauxon (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Zeneggen, 101. 

Zonlauenen, 187, 191. 

Zermatt, 1-17, 18, 19, 22, 27, 28, 31, 

48, 51, 52, 53, .54, 55, 67, 59, 60, 

61, 62, 67, 68, 70, 74, 78, 80, 83, 
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84, 85, 86, 94, 95', 100, 101, 103-4, 
107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 117, 119, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 127-X 137, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 116, 

147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152. 153, 

154, 155, 158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 

164, 165, 167, 170, 171, 172, 174, 

179, 180, 181, 190, 191, 192. 
Zermatt, Advent of Alexandre Seiler T, 
15. 

Antajiiity of, 1. 

Ascents from, 1 18-53. 

Authoritio.s at, 127. 

- ' - Birds around, 132. 

Bridges, 134. 

Church, 6, 9, 10, 15, 70, 1.30. 

English, 84, 131-2. 

Commune of, 9, 17, 127. 

Earthquakes at, 134. 

enfranchised, 9. 

- - Exactions at, by the French, 14. 

- - - Excursions from, 137-48. 

Fares to, 92. 

Forests around, t27-8. 

Claciers, 133. 

Gorges of the (rorrier at, 134, 140-1. 

Graves at, 1 30-2. 

Guides of, 134, 205-6. 

■ - -- Height of, 127. 

- History of, 1-18. 

Hotels at, 15, 5.5, 128. 

How to get to, 92-125. 

' Tnscribecl Stones near, 210. 

- Ijfinsaiine to, 94. 

-- - Manners and customs at, 128, 130. 


Zermatt, Museum at, 132. 

Names of, 1, 127. 

— Language used at. In trod, v 
Oldest man at, 114. 

— - Passes from, 153-61. 

Path from Visp to, 104-125. 

Plan of, 126. 

Plants of, 132. 

Population, 127. 

Position of, 127. 

- Post Office, 132. 

- - Quickest way to, 92. 

Railway, 101-125. 

fares from, 125, 207. 

to Gornergrat, 136. 

- - Reparation of paths at, 127. 

Rise of, 1.5, 17. 

Seasons at, Iritrod. viii. 

Shops at, 128. 

Tarif, 195-8. 

• Tea House, 142. 

Temperatures at, 1.33. 

visited for the first time by an 

Englishman, 13. 

Zinal, 54, 99, 121, 119, 1.50, 1.51, 1.52, 
162, 163, 161. 

Zmutt Valley, 110, 148, 162. 

Z’Mutt, or Zmutt, Village of, 140, 
162. 

Zum See, Hamlet of, 1 10, 111, 153. 

Zum Stein, Chillets of, 141. 

Zurbriggen, Fnin/., 120. 

Ziirbnicken, Louis, 81, 119. 

Moritz, 191. 

Z’Wangen, 153. 


THE END. 



ZWILLINGS- POLLUX 
PASS, 12,668 13,432 


SCHWARZTHOR 
* 12,274 


EASTERN END OF 
THE BREITHORN 



SCHWARZE GLACIER 


CORNER GLACIER 


QORNER GLACIER 


I 

JHE VIEW FROM THE GORNERGRAT (10,289 FEET), LOOKING SOUTH. 
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lERMATT lAILWAV 
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VlfeOE TO ZERMATT, 

IS THE MOST PICTURESQUE LINE 

♦ IN THE WORLD. ♦ 

AT EVERY POINT IT PRESENTS SCENES OF 

♦ RAVISHING BEAUTY, ♦ 

while passing through FORESTS, amid PRECIPICES, 
or by the side of Foaming TORRENTS, and offers 
Enchanting Prospects of the most 
fAMOUS JVIOUNTAINS IN THE >^LPS. 
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THE ZERMATT RAILWAY. 


VlfeQE TO ZERMATT. 


Names of Stations. 

Omnib. 

Dihect. 

Omnib. 

Omnib. 



A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 


*P.M. 

Brig (Brigiie) 

D4p. 

6.30 

•12. 27* 

2.20 


6.08 

Visp (Viegc) 

Arr. 

6.42 

12.40 

2.30 


6.19 

Lausanne 

Dep. 

... 

9.15 

12.05 


2.20 

Vevey . 



9.40 

12.28 

CO 

2.53 

Montreux . 



. 9.53 

12.38 

&; 

3.08 

St. Maurice. 



- 10.47 

1.28 

o 

4.18 

Sion (Sittcii) 

f > 


1311.47 

2.21 

< 

5.35 

Visp (Viege) 

Arr. 


% 12.47 

3.21 

o 

6.59 

VliGE (A^isp) . 

Dep. 

6.50 

fc l.OD 

3.40 

*ei 

7.25 

8TALDGN 

Arr. 

Dep. 

7.13 

7.15 

•lo 1.20 
d 1.25 

4.00 

4.03 

5 

0 

7.45 

7.48 

Ealpetran 

a 

7.31 

t 1.40 ’ 

4.18 

•-s 

8.03 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) ,, 

8.05 

2.07 

4.45 

1 

8.30 

Herbriggen 


8.28 


5.06 

pH 

8.51 

Randa . 


8.61 

2.49 

5.28 

♦ 

9.13 

Taasch 


9.03 

>> 

5.38 


9.23 

ZERMATT 

Arr. 

9.23 

3.16 

5.57 • 


9.42 

For the Gornergrat 

Dep. 

10.00 

*4.00 

1 




ZERMATT TO VI^GE. 


Namks of Stations. 


From the Gornergrat Arr. 

A.M. 

ZERMATT 

, Dep. 

6.40 

Taasch 

• >1 

7.00 

Randa 

• it 

7,11 

Herbriggen 

• a 

7.3] 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) ,, 

7.55 

Ealpetran 

• it 

8.19 

STALDEN 

j Arr. 

•tl%. 

8.32 

8.35 

VI^GE (Visp) . 

. Arr. 

8.55 

Visp (Viege) 

. Dep. 

9.20 

Sion (Sitteu) 

. Arr. 

10.18 

St. Maurice . 

• » > 

11.17 

Monti*eux . 

• if 

12.23 

Vevey . 

• a 

12.41 

Lausarme . 

. Arr. 

1.15 

Visp (Vi6ge) 

. De]). 

10.17 

Brig (Brigue) 

Arr. 

10.30 


Omnib. 

Direct. 

Omnib, 

Omnib. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 


9.43 

11.27 

3.28 


10.05 

11.37 

3.35 


. 10.24 

j> 

3.54 

. 6.16 

« 10.35 

12.06 

4.05 

5 6.27 

10.55 

a 

4.25 

; 6.47 

i ii.i« 

12. 19 

4.49 

17.16 

^ 11.43 

a 

5.14 

17.35 

0 11.56 

1.25 

5.27 

'7.48 

.o 11.59 

1.30 i 

5.30 

! 7.51 

; 12.19 

1.50 1 

5.50 

' 8.11 

1 12.47 

2.35 ! 

' 6.05 


^ 2.21 

3.27 ; 

6.58 


g 3.52 

4.18 i 

8.54 


5.20 

5.16 i 

10.03 


5.33 

5.29 

10.26 


6.00 

. 5.57 

11.10 


12.52* 

2.24 

7.03 


1.02 

2.40 

7.15 



RETURN TICKETS ARB ISSUED AT AT.T. STATIONS. 
BUFFETS AT VlfiOB, STALDBN, AND ZERMATT. 
NOTIOE.— By a small additional payment, 10 or more holders of 2nd Class Tickets 
can have “une voiture salon” specially attached to the Trains, with Glazed 
Slatforms, which permit the beauties of the line to he viewed advantage- 
ously. Apply to the Chefs de Gare at Vi^ge or at Zermatt. 
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ARGENTifeRE (HAUTE SAVOIE). 

GRAND HOTEL DU PLANET, 

4750 feet.] Opened December 1903. [4750 feet. 


In the sunniest part, at the head of the Valley of Chamonix, 
crowning a bold plateau, with unobstructed prospects in all 
directions ; in a situation giving uninterrupted views of Ascents of 
Mont Blanc, which can be watched through a powerful telescope 
that is supplied free of charge. Stands in its own Grounds of 4 acres. 

Three hours’ more Sunlight than in the lower part of the Valley. 
Surrounded with Thousands of Acres of Pine and Larch forests. 
Chamois in the Grounds. ^ Tennis Court. 
Sixty-seven Rooms, nearly all varnished in White. 

Iron and Copper Beds. ^ Baths on each floor. ^ Dark Room. 

The Public Rooms and Terraces cover an area of 4230 sq. feet, 
permitting ample exercise in bad weather. 

PING PONG. ^ CROQUET. ^ BILLIARDS, Etc. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. ^ DANCES IN THE WINTER. 

Conveyances sent to Chamonix or Argentiere if desired. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Our piftiires, from jiliotos by Tairraz of Chamoiiiv, a parry of Eiif'lisli in 
soarcli of sim and liraltli. The scnn* is at le Planet, aliovi* ArgiMitii-iv, in Jlantc Savoie, 
where Aujj;. Tainaz (^\ lioni members of the Alpine Club will well rennMiiber at la Beiardo) 
has bmlt a new hotel. Tin*, numnUiin behind the Hotel is the Ai^?. Verte. Kroiii a 
height ot 4000 to 5000 feet onii looks doie/i in>on iniarnonix six miles away, and up the 
wliole of Mont lllunc.”— ////.s-h/wder, Jan. 27, IlHM. 

“The Hotel stands 300 feet rf/w»tv Argentiere, at the foot of the Col de IJaliue and 
Ihe Col de iMoiitet, and at the head of the Chanmnix \ alley. It commands a splendid 
\ lew of the valley and of the eliain of Mont lilaiie. The Claeier d’Argentieie is withm 
a short walk upon the left. The usual simple expeditions m the iieighboiiihood aie 
within easy reach, while elinibers can find jilenljr ot work to do. The air is e\cee<l- 
mgly pure and dry. It is also a charming place lor a winter holiday ; the complete 
■ihsenee of damp and mist is there \ory noticeable; m winter the lower valley is at 
times filled with nii.st, whilst the Hotel is m bright sunshine. A ]»arty of Kiiglisli 
peo]>lc wlio stayed there this winter were able to sleep with windows open and without 
tires in Uie.ir rooms. The Hotel is well furnished, ami the sanitaiy arraiig«‘nnint.s are 
excellent, having been modelled on English adviee. There w'ill be an English service 
(S.P.C.)at the Hotel this summer.”— -la KiufliiJinuiii who has hem there. 

The following Gentlemen kindly allow referenee.s to be made to them— 
llev. T. 0. Fry, D.l)., IScliool House, IJerkhamstcd, Herts; and 
Prof. Armitage Smith, Birkbeck College, Chancery Lane, Loudon. 

AUGUSTE TAIRRAZ (of the Hotel Pension at la Berarde), Prop. 
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ARGBNTl£:RE,jiear CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL BELLE-VUE. 

='aclng the Glacier d’Argentl&re, with a Terrace giving a superb view of Mont Blanc 
and its Glaciers. An excellent spot for living En Pension. Moderate Prices. 

CARRIAGES, MULES. CUIDES, AND PORTERS. ”• 

HOTEL DU COL drs MONTETS. 

NEAR AROENTliSRE, ON THE ROAD TO CHAMONIX. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED IN A SPLENDID POSITION IN FULL VIEW OF THE 
GLACIERS DU TOUR & ARGENTIERE, AND THE CHAIN OF MONT BLANC. 

PENSION 5 TO 7 FRANCS. OPEN FROM 1st MAY TO THE END OF OCTOBER. 

EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR GREAT OR FOR LITTLE EXCURSIONS. 

English Spoken. Telephone. Baths in the H otel. CHARLET ALBERT. Prop. 


HOTEL-PENSION DU GLACIER ANO TERMINUS, 

ARQENTliRE, near CHAMONIX. 

In a superb position fronting the Glacier and the Cham of Mont Blanc. Special TeriUR for Families 
and Parties. Room, with One Bed, from 1 fr 60 cts. ; Two Beds, from 3 frs. Petit dejeuner, 1 fr. 
50 cts Dejeuner, 2 frs 60 cts. Diner, 3 frs Pension hrom 6 to 7 frs. (Wine not included). Children 
according to age. Nurses. 4 frsi 00 cts per day. Service a la carte. Special terms for June and 
September. A centre for Excursions. Electric Kailway from Fayet to Chamonix. Carriages. 
Post and Telephone English spoken. CHARLET MICHEL. Proprietaire, Mfnthmht vhihAitmt 

•* BEX.LES-BAINS (SWITZERLAND). 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

First-Glass Family Hotel, standing in its own beautiful Parc ^ Unrivalled View. 
English Church in the Gardens of the Hotel # Salt and Motherleye Baths ; 
Hydropathy ; Douches ; Massages, etc. ^ Excellent Cooking « Very Moderate 
Terms. P. KCEHLER, Manager. 


BRIGUE (Canton Yalais). 

GRAND HOTEL GOURONNES & POSTE 

IS THE NEAREST TO THE RAILWAY-STATION AND TO 
THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 

LANDAUS AND OTHER CARRIAGES FOR 
EXCURSIONS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

_ J^S. ESCtlER , Proprietor. 

. - , : CHAMONIX. > ., 

BUFFET HOTEL DES ETRANGERS 

OPPOSITE TO THE RAILWAY-STATION. 

MEALS AT FIXED PRICES OR A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 

-x- French and American Drinks. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. j. TAIRRAZ, Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX. 

PATISSERIE DES ALPES, 
TEA^RnOM 


OPPOSITE TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

This much-frequented Confectionery Shop is celebrated for its Cakes, Pastry, 
Biscuits ; all kinds of Chocolates, Sweets, Icea* Tea, Coffee, Liqueurs, etc. 
H. r. DEYOUASSOUD, Prop. 
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CHAMONIX 


“ST/tTIO|l eLIJVIATEI^IQUE” 

Of TflE fIRST I^ANK. 

3348 feet (1080 mMres) above the Sea. 


A CENTRE FOR GREAT AND LITTLE EXCURSIONS:— 
TO THE MONTANVERT.THE MER DE GLACE, THE FL^GERE, 
THE BREVENT, BEL ACHAT, PLANPRAZ, PLAN DE 
L’AIGUILLE, GLACIER DES BOSSONS, Etc.^tc. 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS IN CARRIAGE TO THE GORGES OF 
DIOZA, GLACIER D’ARGENTIERE, TRELECHAMP, Etc. Etc. 

WALKS IN THE FOREST OF BOUCHET, DES TISSOURS, TO 
THE CASCADE DU DARD, GAILLANDS, Etc. Etc. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 
CATHOLIC CHURCH— Services Every Day. 

ENGLISH CHURCH — English Church Service on Sundays 
at 10.30 a.m. Service in French on Sundays at 9 a.m. 

Do not leave Chamonix without visiting the 
PICTURE EXHIBITION of M. LOPP^, and the PLAN OF 
MONT BLANC IN RELIEF of M. DEMARCHL 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 

AMUSEMENTS 

CASINO OF OHAMONIX-Gamblinff, Music, and 
Operettas. 
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HOTELS OF CHAMONIX. 

Arranged In Alphabetical Order. 

HOTEL DES ALPES, . 1 . liAVAIVllE-KLOTZ, IVoprUlaire. 

HOTELS D’ANGLETERRE & GRAND HOTEL, 

Af. CKlSl’AUX, J’roprietaire. 

HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, ASII (i>UAOIjIA, PropriAlairc. 
HOTEL BEAU-SITE, CURUAL-COUTTET, Pnjn-Ulairc. 
VILLA BELVEDERE, franqois simond, Pro/). 
HOTEL BRISTOL, ( 'LA liET-TO U H X 1 Kll, Proprittai rc. 

HOTELS OAOHAT & DU MONT BLANO, 

C A CH AT, Proprieta ire. 

HOTEL CENTRAL, Joseph couttkt, PropriMir,. 

HOTEL DES CHALETS DE LA c5tE, 

1 1 AHAX ( T, ProprUtxi ire. 

GRAND HOTEL COUTTET & DU PARC. HOTEL- 
PENSION COUTTET, COIJTTET-FRKRES, Prop. 

HOTELS CROIX BLANCHE & SIMOND, 

El). SIMOND, ProprUtairc. 

HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, FiUKyois coutti;t, Prop. 
HOTELS DE FRANCE, DE L’UNION, & TER- 
MINUS, F. FKLISAZ, Proprielairc. 

HOTEL IMPERIAL & METROPOLE, 

M E YN ET, Propritlairc. 

HOTEL DE LA MER DE GLACE, 

ARNOliD-DKVOUASSOUX, ProprUtairc. 

HOTEL MODERNE & VICTORIA, 

FRAXOOIS PKi'lT-JHAN, PruprUlaire. 

HOTEL-PENSION MONTANVERT, 

SIMOND & PAYOT, ProprUtaires. 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX, ED. CJjARET, Proprit'tairr. 

HOTEL DE PARIS, couttkt FR^RKS, ProprUlaircs. 
HOTEL DE LA POSTE, AMBROISK smoi^u, ]’roi>rUtaire. 

HOTELS ROYAL, DE SAUSSURE, & PALAIS 
DE CRISTAL, K. EXNKR, Propi-UUnre. 

HOTEL SAVOY-HOTEL, A. TAIRRAZ, Propvietaire. 
HOTEL SUISSE, Joseph couttkt, i^-oprutam. 

HOTEL DE LA TERRASSE, 

M Mme. Vve. TIJEVENET, ProprUtairc. 
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TIME-TABLES OF THE SERVICES 

BETWEEN 


GENEVA-LE FAVET AND 
CHAMONIX. 


ASCENDING. 


Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway | 


a.m. : a.m. 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVESSTATIONdcp. 6.48 1 8.36 

LE FAYET air. 8.61 11.30 

Halt for Refreshment. 


LE FAYET. 
CHAMONIX 


. (hip. 

. aij*. 


not k 


a.m. p.m. ! p.m. 
<10. 14 1.32 , 6.44 
I 1.7 4.30 I 8.32 


' 

noNMi. 


DESCENDING. 



a.m. a.m. 

a.m. p.m. 

p.m. 

CHAMONIX .... dep. ) k 

LE FAYET arr. ) , ^ 

Halt for Refreshment. 

iiown. 

LE FAYET dup. 6.16 9.26 

1.12 4.2 

7.28 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATION arr. 8.22 12.22 

4.4 i6.46|10.17| 


Alterations may occur in the Train Service. Enquire. 


PRICES OP TICKETS BETWEEN STATIONS. 


Chamonix to les Bossons . 
Do. les Houches 

Do. Servoz . 

Do. Ch^de . 

Do. le Fayet 


SiNEJI.K TICKKI'S. Hi.’II UN 'J’iC'K UTS. 


0.80 

i 0 . di ) 

, 1.20 

1.70 

1 0.75 

i 2.50 

2.80 

1.25 

i 4.20 

3.70 

1 . 0.5 

j 5.55 

4.35 

1.90 

1 0.55 


0.55 

1.20 

1 . 9.5 

2.00 

3.10 


NOTICE. 

The hours quoted are French time, which is 56 min. later 
than Central Europe time. 
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^ CHAMONIX 

PAYOT FR^RES ^ 

BOOKSELLERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. S TATIONERY. HAPS AND GUIDES. 
ALPINE STONES AND SILVER JEWELRY. 

0!i!!S!!!«; BEL-ACHAT,1!i5S‘-BREVENT,"L'r 

Admirably situated, fronting the entire Chain of Mont Blanc, with a magnificent 
panorama of the Oberland and Alps of Dauphine. The Route by Bel Achat is the 
only one practicable for mules to the top of the Brevent (2525 metres). * Excellent 
Restaurant. ♦ Comfortable Beds. ♦ very Moderate Prices. ♦ Especially desir- 
able for witnessing sunrise and sunset. * Large Telescope for watting ascents. 

COUTTET. Oulde, Proprietor. 
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^ CHAMONIX (in the Centre of the Town). ~ 

A. SIMOND & BROTHERS, 

HEMUKKS OF TUB CBUB-ALl'lN BlUXyAlS, 

MANUFACTURERS of ICE-AXES (Piouts) for alpinists, 

AND BELLS (SONNEHES) FOR CATTLE, IN ENGLISH Cast-Steel. 

GOODS TO ORDER CAREFULLY FORWARDED, and 
Special Sketches made. Plolets from 12 to 20 francs. 
Alpenstocks from 3 to 5 francs. 

Honours O aimed: PARIS, ter Prix, 1889; 
QRBNOBLB, ter Prix, 1892; LYON, ter Prix, 1894, 


HOTEL-PENSION DE LA^LEGISRE. 
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CHAMONIX , 

THE ATELIER OF TAIRRAZ “THE PHOTOflRAMER OF CHAMONIX” 
IS NEAR THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

PORTRAITS, GROUPS, AND VIEWS ARE TAKEN BY 

Who has a Large Assortment of Views in Stock of the Aiguilles 
and Glaciers of the Range of Mont Blanc, and in Dauphine. 

PRINTING DONE ^ ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC, 

LE FAYET-ST. GERVAIS LES BAINS 

BUBBET DE DA 

Le Fayet is the Terminal Station of the lines from Bellegarde 
and Geneva, where all passengers must change carriages for the 
Electric line to Chamonix. The station at le Fayet is classed as 
**Gare d'arret facultatif,” i.e. passengers can stop there at their 
pleasure. 

Meals and Refreshments at all hours, h la carte, and ^ prix fixe. 

F. MOUTHON, Concessionnaire. 


Alt. 7195 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 2193 metres. 

HOTEL JUNGFRAU 

ON THE EQGISHORN, 

IN A SUNNY AND SHELTERED SITUATION, 

With a MAdNIFICENT VIEW over the PENNINE ALPS, 

MODERATE CHARGES * PENSION « ENGLISH CHURCH. 

120 BEDS Y&r, 

Two and a lialf hours hy iniile-paUi from Fiesch, one and a half lioiirs 
from the Summit of the Eggishorn, and near the Marjalen Lake. A 
good path leads in 3 lioiir.s to the Riederalp, and in 5 hours the Con- 
cordia Cabane can be rcaehed, the starting-point for the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, Monch, Monchjoch, Oberaarjoch, Jungfraujoch, 
Agassizjoch, etc. etc. " 

“The favourite head-quarters of mountaineers on the south side of 
the Oberland Ali)S.” — Bull's Alj/hic (hiide. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 
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RUE CORRATERIE, 11, GENEVA. 


HENRY KilNDIQ 

YE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BOOKSTORE OF GENEVA. 

IpubUeber, Boohaeller, anb importer. 

Great choice of Swiss, 
French, and Italian Maps. 

ALPINE LITERATURE. 

WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Scientific and Fine Art Book=Store. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WEEKLIES 
AND MONTHLIES. 
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HOTEL DE LA POSTE, GENEVA. 

LIFT. LIFT. 

100 Well-Furnished Bedrooms, from 2.50 to 4 francs. 
Attendance and Electric Light included. Central Steam Heating. Baths. 
Dinner Table d*Hote 3.50, & Supper 3 francs, Wine included. 

Restaurant. Pension from 7 to 1( francs, everything included. 

CHS. SAILER, Proprietor. 


(Switzerland) GLACIER DU RHONE (Switzerland) 

HOTEL DU GLACIER DU RHONL 

1800 METRES * 250 BEDS * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL * ENGLISH SERVICE ♦ STOPPING - PLACE 
FOR DILIGENCES OVER THE FURKA, THE GRIMSEL, 
AND TO BRIGUE, BOTH DAY AND NIGHT. 


HOTEL-PENSION BELV^OlRE 

(FURKA ROAD) 

2200 METRES * 5 MINUTES from the Glagier * 90 BEDS. 
FINE MOUNTAIN AIR. WALKS & EXCURSIONS. RICH ALPINE FLORA. 
THE FINEST POINT OF VIEAV ON THE WHOLE OF 
THE ROUTE DE LA FURKA. 

Will be enlarged in 1904, and provided with every modern comfort 
for a long stay. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES IN BOTH THESE HOTELS. 
OPEN FROM ist JUNE to 30th SEPTEMBER. 


Co.Pn,pr,etorottte JOSEPH SEILER- BRUNNER. Proprietor. 

ORANO HOTELS SEILER AT ZERMATT AND THE RIFEELALP. 


GENEVA ♦ 31 Quai des Bergues * GENEVA. 

QOLAY SONS & STAHL 

{Late QOLAY- LBRBSCHB & SONS). Bstablished 1837. 

MANUFACTURERS of WATCHES and JEWELRY. 

^ DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, ^ 

Branch House in Paris: 2 RUE LA PAIX. KeKs 
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BEAR HOTEL 


WINTER SPORTS 
SKATING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
SKIING, SNOW=SHOEING, Etc. 


NEWLY RECONSTRUCTED WITH EVERY 

MODERN COMFORT 

OPEN THE WHOLE YEAR, 


BOSS BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
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HOTELS & BATHING ESTABLISHMENTS COHF VNY OF 

LOU^GHE-LES-BAiNS 

tmLt. (LEUKERBAD, at the foot of the Qemmi Pass) uMmltm 


Railway Station : SOUSTE, on the Simplon Railway. 



First-Class Bathing and Alpin^ Station. 

Pure juitl streiistluMiiiig air. Ttccomiueinletl by all pliysiciaus. Eight 
hotels under an entirely new iiiaiiageiiieiit. bOO beds and saloons. Electricity 
and all iiiodern cond'urts. French cooking, fine wines. 

Large ainl comtbrtalde music, leading, and billiard rooms. English news- 
jiapers taken. Jnlirary. Three closed vertimlas. Two concerts a day. Balls 
and “ fetes de unit.” The surrounding forests afford tlclightful promenades. 
Centre of numerous excursions ami ascents. 

Five bathing estaldishments supjdied from more than twenty warm springs 
at the temperature of .oT" (f. Massage done on the most modern medical 
systems. One bathing establish iiient and two hotels are reservefl for Tourists. 
Large swimming pool. The waters of Loneehe have exactly the same proper- 
ties as the celebrated waters of Bath (England), Loneehe having the greater 
advantage of higher altitmle and consequently purer and more invigorating air. 
Five Physicians, a (fhemist, and a I^afly Doctor. 

Dark room. Tennis courts, bowling alleys, and ])laygroniids for children.. 
Hall fitted up for gymnastics. Milk ami whey cure. Grape cure. 

Season : 15th May to 1st October. Terms for Pension : Five francs a 
day and upward, according to location of rooms, and the Hotel. 

English Church. Roman Catholic Church. # Post Office,#relegraph, 
and Telephone. * Mail Coach three times a day from SOUSTE to the 
Baths of Loueche and vice versa. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 


L.C. OF THE HOTELS BEAU-SITB AND RICHE-MONT, THE MODERN 
HOTELS OF LAUSANNE; IN THE MIDDLE OF GARDENS OF 20.000 
SQ. METRES; BETWEEN THE RAILWAY-STATION AND THE TOWN. 

Lawn Tennis ^ Splendid View of the Lake and Mountains. 
Central Heating * Electric Light * Lifts ^ Good Ventilation. 
Private Bath-Rooms * Open all the Year Round. 

J. A. SCHMIDT, General Manager, 


Canton Valais. MARTIGNY. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL CLERC. 

A. FIRST - CLASS HOTEL, with a very old reputation. Enlarged, and 
entirely renovated inside and out. with Luxury and Modern Comfort. 
GARDENS afc DARK ROOM ^ BATHS ^ ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH % GRAND VIEWS. 
CARRIAGES FOR CHAMONIX. THE GRAND 5 T. BERNARD. Etc., AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. ♦ OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * PENSION. 

OSCAR CORNUT-BRUNNER, Proprietor d Director. 


MARTIGNY 

GRAND HOTEL DU MONT-BLANC. 

MODERN ^ Carriajres and Diligences lor CHAMONIX and the ST. BER- 
rriMcnDT NARD start from the Hotel « The Station of the Electric 
uuiwrutf I. i^ailway from Martigny to Chamonix, which is to be opened in 
1905, is at the side of the Hotel. GEORGES MORAND, Proprietor. 

ZERMATT. 

Biographical Notice of JOHANN zum TAUGWALD, 

WHO MADE THE FIRST ASCENTS OF MONTE ROSA, THE DOM, ETC. 
By BDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. Price 1 tv. 25 ots. 

H, KllHDIC, COBBATERIE 11, CENIEYA; M, ANDEBECC, ZERMATT. 
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RANDA # 

Near the Station on the Zermatt Railway. 
Standlntf In its Own Oavden, away from the Village. 

HOTEL & PENSION WEISSHORN, 

AND 

HOTEL DU DOM 

Close to the Station. 

RANDA IS AN EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR SOME OF THE FINEST 
Alpine Excursions, such as the WEISSHORN, DOM, TASCHHORN. 
Magnificent View of the Breithorn. Baths in the Hotel. 

R. DE WBRRA, Proprietor. 

Alt. 6316 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 1925 metres. 

HOTEL RIEDERALP 

NEAR THE END OF THE GREAT ALETSCH GLACIER, 

PENSION # MODERATE PRICES # ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
3 hours from the EGGISHORN, 21 hours from the BEL ALP. 


a bfaiitiful view of Moiitc Leoiiu. . . . Many cliarniin*; 
strolls ill the iieigliboiirhood.” — Miii'my\s Handbook fo SioiLerhmk 

‘ ‘ The beautiful situation and mild climate of Ihi.s Alp adapt it For a 
stay of some time.” — Baedekers Snntzerland. 

From the Hotel Riederalp the Ascent of the Aletschhorn 
ciiii be made in one day. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 

The Pension Riederfurka {ait. 2100 metres, 6890 feet) is 
kept by the same Proprietor. 

GLION. 

GRAND HOTEL RIQHI VAllDOlS. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 
AND NEWLY FURNISHED, WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
NEW DRAINAGE AND LIFT. 

MOST SPLENDID SITUATION. 

Moderate Prices. 

F. RIECHBLMANN, Proprietor. 


Open all the year. 
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VILLAOE 01- ST. OERVAiS-LES-BAlNS (Att. 810 mitres). 

SPLENDID HDTEL & DES STRANGERS. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION ^ 

LARGE TERRACES AND GARDENS. 

E. BATTENDIER, Proprietor. 

(Art. 2658 ft.) S^NT QERVAiS-LES-BAlNS (AttTsi^etreg.) 

HOTEL DU MONT BLANC. 

With its d^emiulftnceti is the most advantageously-situated Hotel at the 
Village or St. Gervais-les-Bains. Post ana Telegraph near the Hotel. 

** Station Ctimathrique recommended by ail Doctors. 
SEVERAL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. ate A. CHAMBEL, Proprietor. 

ST. NICOLAS (ST. NIKLAUS), 

Valais, Switzerlajid. Alt. 1130 metres. 

GRAND HOm-PENSION S’ NICOLAS 

T his Hotel — half way from Visp to Zermatt, near the Railway Station 
and outside the village; — otlm to Visitors a quiet, homely English 
Family House. Chaplain in the Hotel during tlie Season. 

Pleasant and not difficult Excursions to the Schwarzhom (Mule Path 
half-hour from the summit), one of the best Panoramas to be seen ; to 
Hannigalp; the Bied Glacier; by the Augstbord and Jung Passes to 
Gruben, St. Luc, and Zinal ; and by the Bied Pass to Saas-Fee. Excur- 
•sions for good elinibor.s- -A.s(;ents of the Dom, Weisshom, Brunneggbom, 
Ulrichshom, Nadelhom, Balfrin, etc. 

Guides, Porters, Saddle-horses. Carriages for two and three pei’sons 
below Railway prices. Visitors walking from Visp slionld ])roftt by the 
nice drive from St. Nicolas to Zermatt through forests and meadows. 
This Hotel is specially .suitable for staying Visitors ; ])lenty of Walks, 
close to Forests, and good [dace for Sketching. 

Meals d la carte at all hours, 

LUNCH AT 12.30. DINNER AT 7. MODERATE CHARGES. 
Special Arrangeinents for People staying, and also for 
Large Families and Children. 

F. ZAHLER, Proprietor. 

ST. NICOLAS (NIKLAUS), 

HOTEL-PENSION LOCHMATTER. 

MEALS A LA CARTE AT ALL TIMES. 

Lunch, 2.50 to 3 francs. Bedrooms from 1 to 3 francs. 

FAMILIES OR SINGLE PERSONS RECEIVED EN PENSION ON VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

ALEXANDER LOCHMATTEB, Proprietor. 

,JSX CHAMONIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JEAN PAYOT, 

THE OLDEST QUIDB OP CHAMONIX. 

By EDWARD WHYHPER. With Portrait. Price 1 fT. 25 ots. 

H. KliNDIC, CORBATEBIE 11, CENEVA; PAYOT FRtBES, RUE DU PONT, CHAMONIX. 
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Canton Valais— SIERRE —Switzerland. 

HOTEL-PENSION OHATEAIF BELLEVUE. 

FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 

for persons requiring dry nir and sunshine, for which the climate is renowned. Lately 
enlarged and fitted with every modem comfort. Handsome Dining Room, Billiard, ReaUng, 
and Smoking Rooms : Uu^ge glazed Verandah full south. Heated throut^out. Excellent Cooking 
and Abundant Table, Good Wines, etc. Double Tennis Court. New EngUsh Church adjoining 
the Hotel -Services all the year. 

TROUT-FISHING, SKATING AND TOBOGGANING NEAR THE HOTEL. 

Dark Room for Photographers. English Sanitary Arrangements. New Railway Station. 
Post and Telegraph. Terms from 7 to 12 francs a day. Carriages to be had of any description. 

M. ZUFFERY, Proprietor. 

Alt. 4777 feet. TAESCH. Alt. 1456 mfetres; 

HOTEL DU TAESCH HORN 

IS CLOSIC a'C) a'HE IZAII.WAY sa^ATTION, 

IX A HEALTHY SITUATION, (M)MMAXI)L\0 SPLENDID VIEWS OF 

THE BREITHORN AND PETIT MONT CERVIN. 

AND IS THE BEST STARTINCLPOINT Koil THE TAESCHALP, WHICH IS 
SCHKOUNDED BV SOME OF THE OllANDEST PEAKS IN THE ALPS. 
RUSTIC WALKS GAN BE TAKEN ALL AROUND IN THE MAGNIFICENT FORESTS. 

GRAND GORGE BEHIND THE VILLAGE. ^ PATHS TO THE WEISSHORN GABANE, ETC. 
PUREST SPRING WATER. ^ LARGE SALLE-A-MANGER. ^ 46 FINE BEDROOMS. 

Alt. 4249 feet. TRIEWT, Alt. 1295 mdtres. 

On the Road from Chamonix to Martigny. 

GRAND HOTEL -ds 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, SITUATED HALF-WAY BETWEEN 
CHAMONIX AND MARTIGNY ^ MODERATE PRICES. 

PENSION CAN BE ARRANGED. 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS * CARRIAGES AND MULES. 

BATHS IN THE HOUSE * BILLIARDS * GARDEN ^ ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Post and Telegfraph. GAY & FRASSERAN, Proprietors, 


GORGE DU TRIFT. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT, NEAR THE PARISH CHURCH. 

FINE WATERFALLS. * ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
EVERY EVENING. MEALS & LODGING. 
EXCELLENT ROOMS— COMFORTABLE-SAFE. 

JOHANN WEL§CHEN, Proprietor. 
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VEVEY (Lake of Geneva). 

HOTEL DEs TROIS COURONNES 

(HOTEL MON NET) K?) 

HEALTHIEST AND FINEST LOCATION ♦ GREAT COMFORT. 
MODERATE TERMS ♦ LARGE SHADY TERRACE ON THE LAKE. 
LIFT ♦ ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGHOUT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Concerts. Open all the Year Round. 

COOK’S TICKETS ACCEPTED. 

ALEXR. HIRSCHI, Manager. 

YlilGE (YISP) CANTON VALAIS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE 

THE NEAREST HOTEL TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE * ON 
THE TELEPHONE * FINE GARDEN * MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE 
ALPS FROM THE HOTEL # QUIET POSITION ^ OMNIBUS (FREE OF 
COST) MEETS ALL THE TRAINS * GOOD COOKING # BEER ON 
DRAUGHT H LOW PRICES & SPECIAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
FOR A PROLONGED STAY * CARRIAGES FOR THE SIMPLON, FURKA 
& GRIMSEL PASSES * STABLING FOR CYCLISTS & AUTOMOBI LISTS. 

FAMILLE STAMPFER, Proprietors, 
* Co-Proprietors of the Hotels at Zinal. 


THE ENGLISH CENTRAL PHARMACY OF THE CANTON VALAIS. 

SIERRE. ZERMATT. 

J. M. DE CHASTONAY, Chemist. 

GOODS SENT BY PARCEL POST. 

I LADY.BARBER ZERMATT. HAIR-DRESSER 

BY THE SIDE OF THE MONTE ROSA HOTEL. 

-©r MARIE BINER 

SOAPS * TOILET REQUISITES * SCENTS 

^ WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 

PATRONISED BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB AND BY PERSONS OF DISTINCTION. 
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ZERMATT (Opposite Hotel de la Poste). 

-BC- LOUIS BURQENER ^ 

Flffer-CLASS SHOEMAKER * PATRONISED BY ENGLISH. 

MOUNTAIN AND ALL OTHER SORTS OF BOOTS. 

Repairs quickly executed * Every kind of Nalls * Moderate prices. 


ABOUT 50 MINUTES FROM ZERMATT RAILWAY STATIONS. 


1969 metres (6460 feet) above the sea. 

PENSION EDELWEISS ALTERKOPF 

(the path to it starts on the West side of the Catholic Church). 

Grand Views of the Matterhorn, Brelthorn, Castor & Pollux, Lyskamm, 
Monte Rosa, Rimpfischhorn, Mischabelhtirner, Zinal Rothhorn, ^ 
Gornerg:rat Railway, and the Velley of Zermatt; surrounded with 
Edelweiss and all sorts of rare Alpine plants. 

FINE MULE-PATH TO THE TRIFT HOTEL AND PATH TO THE HOHLICHT. 
LOW PRICES FOR LONG STAY * RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 
PORTER MEETS ALL THE TRAINS ^ OPEN ON MAY 16. 

JOHANN WELSCHEN, Proprietor. 


AT HEUETEN, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR FROM ZERMATT. 

1769 MiTRES. WALDESRUHE 5804 Feet. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL, ELEVATED POSITION, COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS 

OF THE MATTEJHIOKX, DENT BLANCHE, OBER-GABELHORN, 
ROTHHORN, WELSSHORN, DOM AND TAESCIIHORN, 
BIETSCMHORN. ALETSCHllORN k GLACIER, 

AM) MOUNTAINS of the OBERLAND. 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

PENSION AT MODERATE PRICES « REDUCTIONS MADE FOR LONG STAY. 

OPEN ON MAY 15. 

ELIAS LAUBER ft PETER LUDWIO PERRN, ProprietOM. 


TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT. 

HOTEL MORGENROTH 

GRAHD VIEWS OVER ZERMATT AND THE MATTERIIORN. 

LUNCH AT ALL HOURS it LOW PRICES FOR PENSION. 
PURE, CLEAR SPRING WATER it COLD & WARM BATHS. 

, CLOSE TO THE WOODS & CHURCH. FINE EXCURSIONS. 

FRANZ BINER, Proprietor. 
Very Moderate Prices. ZERMATT- English spoken. 

PENSION -RESTAURANT ALPENROSE. 

Just outside the Village, 15 minutes from the Railway Stations, 
IN FULL VIEW OF THE MAtTERNORN AND MISmBELNORNER, 

surrounded by trees, in an admirably quiet situation. Xuides and Hules trikn be 
had. A Porter meets all the Trains. JOHANN KRONIO, Proprietor. 
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WUYMPEKS GUIDES ADVERTISER. 


1904 


^ Z I N A D ^ ^ 

YALL^E D’ANNIVIERS, CANTON YALAIS. 

ileis^ht above Sea, 1680 metres (5512 feet). 

^OTEIi DES 

100 BEDS. 

^omh pnpsp 

100 BEDS. 

^OTEL DO lESSO 

30 BEDS. 

Open from the ist June to the 1st October. 

**jS^laHon 

A Centre for a variety of Excursions. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

Special Arrangements can be made for Families. 

PENSION FROM 6 TO 14 FRANCS. 

THE ZINAL HOTELS COMPANY, 

L,^0N*')V10RAND, Director. 






|Le$^ dCipaiBittM 6^ LigiliUMng^wi& )ie^ 







